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PREFACE TO VOLUME II. 


This Glossary of the Tribes and pistes found in the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Protected Territories 
on the N<ort.h- West Frontier of India, is based upon the works of 
the late Sir Denzil Charles Jeff Ibbeispu, K.C.8.L, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, and of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Edward Douglas Maclagan, 0.8.1., no w Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Revenue Department. Sir 
lenzil Ibbetson’s Report on the 8 Punjab Census of 1881 was 
reprinted as Punjab Mfimgraphy. Volume TTt of the present com¬ 
pilation will include the rest of this Glossary, and Volume I will 
comprise the valuable chapters of Sir Denzil J bbetson’s Report 
which deal with the Physical Description of the Punjab, its Reli¬ 
gions and other subjects, supplemented by the matter contained 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Maelagan’s Report on the Punjab Census of 
191, and from other sources. 

This Glossary embodies some of the materials collected in 
le Ethnographic Survey of India which was begun in 1900, 
nd.er the scheme initiated by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., 
8 . 1 ., bub it has no pretensions to finality. The compiler’s aim 

been to collect facts and record them in the fullest possible 
.‘tail without formulating theories as to the racial elements which 
tve made the population of the modern Punjab, the growth of 
s tribes or the evolution of caste. For information regard - 
ag the various theories which have been suggested on those 
opios the reader may be referred to t he works of Sir Alexande r 
lunningham,* Bellewf and Nesfield.'j; 

The Census Report for India, 190S, and The, Races of India 
nay also be referred to as standard works on these subjects. 

It is in contemplation to add to Volume III, or to. publish as 
Volume IV, a subject-index to the whole of the present work j 

+ Archeological Survey Report* ■. moro ejjpeoiatly Yola II, V and XIV for tho Punjab. 
Iso his Ancient Geography of India, The Bn ihhitt Porto!,. 1871, 
t Races of Afghaihiritin and Yasufzv'. 

t Brief view of the Caste System of the North-Watem Provinces and Oudh : All&iiabad, 18SB, 





together with appendices containing exhaustive lists of the 
numerous sections septs and clans into which the tribes and 
bastes of these Provinces arc divided- 

A. few words are necessary to explain certain points in the 
Glossary. To ensure brevity* the compiler has avoided constant 
repetition of the word “ District ” e. y. 9 by “ Lahore ” the District 
of that name must he underst ood thus « in Lahore ,J is equivalent ' 

to the Si in the District of L&ore,' but by “ at Lahore .is 

meant f c in the city of Tahore. ’ 

The printing of the name of .a caste or tribe in capitals it 

the text indicates that a reference to the article on that cash ^ 

or tribe is invited for fuller information. References to District 
or State Gazetteers should be taken to indicate the latest edition 
of the Gazetteer unless the contrary is stated. References to a 
'SMeinmt Report indicate the standard • Report on the Regular 
Settlement of the District in the absence of any express re¬ 
ference to an earlier or later report. 

Certain recognised abbreviations have also been used, <*.(/.> 
J.E.A.S., for the Journal, of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
XA.S.B., for the Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Societ * 
of Bengal. 

P.N.Q., for Punjab Notes and Queries, 1888*85. 

for Indian Notes and Queries, 1886. , 

N.X.N.Q., for North Indian Notes and Queries, 1891-96. . 
E.HX, for Elliot’s History of India. 

T.N., for Raver ty’s Translation of the Tabaqat-uNashi. 

In certain districts of the Punjab lists of agricultural tribe, 
have been compiled by District Officers for administrative pur¬ 
poses in connection with the working of the Punjab Alienatior 
of Land Act (Punjab Act XIII of 1900), and these lists have be 
incorporated in the present Glossary for facility of reference. 

The two following extracts from an Address delivered by the 
late Sir Deu/dl 1 bbetson on the Study of Anthropology in India to 
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Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1890 are re-printed 
here as of permanent interest and value:— 

tf Another scheme which suggested itself to me some years ago, and 
met with' the approval of Sir Charles Elliot, would, I think, greatly simplify 
and lighten the labour of recording customs, but which I unfortunately 
never found leisure to carry oat. It was to publish typical custom sheets 
printed with a wide margin.* The printed portion would give a typical 
set of, say, marriage, ceremonies, divided into short paragraphs, one for 
each stage. Tho inquirer would note opposito each paragraph the depar¬ 
tures from the typical ceremonial which lie found to obtain among the 
people and in the locality under inquiry. The main lines of these and 
similar .ceremonies are common to many tribes over a considerable area, 
and tbe system, which is of course capable of indefinite expansion, would 
..•save a deal of writing, would, suggest inquiry, would be a safeguard against 
omissions, and above all, would bring differences of custom into prominence. 
* * * * * * 

4t And now i have come to the fourth and last head of my discourse, 
and yon will, X am sure, bo relieved to know that I shall be brief, What 
is the use of it all M must premise that no true student ever asks himself 
such a question. To somo of yon, I fear, I shall appear profane, biit I lake 
it> that, tho spirit which animates tho true scholar is the same in essence as 
that which possesses the coin-collector or tho postage stamp maniac. lie 
yearns for more knowledge, not because he proposes to. put it to any 
definite use when he has possossod himself of it, but because ho has not 
got it, and hates to be without it. Nevertheless, it is a question which, if 
We do not risk ourselves, others will ask for as, and it behoves us to.have 
our answer ready. In tho ’first place, it is impossible to assert of any 
addition, however apparently insignificant, to the sum of human knowledge, 
that it will nof turn out to be of primary importance. The whole fabric 
of tho universe is so closely interwoven, mesh by mesh, that at whatever 
out-of-the-way corner we may begin unravelling, we may presently assist 
in the loosening of some knob which 1ms barred the progress of scionoo. 
What Philistine would look with other than contempt upon the study of 
the shapes of fancy pigeons, of the markings of caterpillars and butterflies, 
and of the respective colourings of cock and hen birds. Yet from these 
three sources have been drawn the most vivid illustrations and the strong¬ 
est proofs of a theory the epoch-making nature of winch we are hardly 
able to appreciate, because it has already become an integral part of the 
intellectual equipment of every thinking man. But we need not trust to 
the vagueness of tho future for evidence of the value of our studies in 
India. They have already cast a flood of light upon tho origin and nature 
of European tenures, and they have even modified the course of .British 
legislation. I do not think it is too much to say that, had we known 
nothing of land tenures in India, tho recognition of tenant right in Ulster 
would have been indefinitely postponed.” 

The scientific spirit which inspired the above remarks laid 
the foundations of all anthropological research in the Punjab and 


* Tbia method was adopted m carrying out the Ethnographic Survey in these Provinces. 

H. A. R. 






Frontier Province. The practical importance of. an 
intensive study of the minutest data in the popular religion, 
folk-lore, traditions, survivals and superstitions cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and tlie present writer is convinced that nothing but 
a closer study of them will, for example, reconcile the apparently 
hopeless inconsistencies of the Punjab customary lav* . 
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Glossary 

1 . . OF. 

Punjab Tribes and Castes. 

A 

AbasMj a section of the Yusufzai Pa^hans, found iu Buuor. 

Abba Kbei, one of the six septs o' tlie Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusufzai 
Pashto, found in Pcsh&war. 

Abbassj, the name of the ruling family of the Daudpotrds who are 
Nawabs of Bah&walpur and claim descent from the Abbasaide dynasty 
of Egypt s see Driudpotni and Kalhord, 

Abdal, a small caste of Muhammadans found in Kangre, mid the 
Jaswan Dun of Hoshiurpur. The Abd&ls are dividod into 12 (nli* 
or septs. The Abddls of Kangra do not associate with those of 
Suklrlr and Nurpnr. Tho Abdels are beggars and wandering 
singers, performing especially at Rdjpub funerals, at which they 
precede tbo body singing and playing dirges, ben or birldp. In 
the time of the E&j&s when any Rajput was killed iu battle and 
the news reached his home, they got his clothes and used to 
wear them while singing bis dirge. Thus they sang dirges for 
Rrf.ni Singh, wazir of Nurpur, and Sham Singh, Atari w&ld., who had 
fought against the British, and for Rstja Rai Singh of Ohamba. 
The Abdrfls now sing various songs and attend Rdjput weddings. 
They ore endogamou8» Abddl means * lieutenant * (see Platts' 
Mind, Dicty n 8. v.) and is the name of a class of wandering 
Muhammadan saints.* Whether there is any connection between 
the name and the Obihil Abddl of Islamic mythology does not 
appear. For the Abdals in Bengal see Hisley, People of Indit, 
pp. 76 and 119. 

Aboab, an Arrfin clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Abdali, (1) a term once applied generally to all Afghans {q. v,) } but 
now apparently obsolete: (2) the name, of a famous family of tho 
Saddozai Pathdna which gave Afghdnisttiiji its first Afghdn dynasty; 
Now known a9 Durrani, this family belonged to the Sarbani branch 
of the Afghans, and is believed by them to; derive its name from AbdtU 
or Avdal bin Tarfn bin Sharkhabun b. Sarlban b. Qais, who received 
this name from Kwhaja AM Ahmad, an abdcUf or saint of the Chishiid 

* It is the plui\ of badol, 1 substitute,’ and the AIxUl, 40 in number, take the fifth place 
in the Sufi hierarchical order of saints issuing from the great Qutb, Also called ’ KukabV 
‘ guardians,’ they reside in Syria, bring rain and viotory and avert calamity; Xncyclovusdin 
of Islrfm, v. p. 69. 
t See Abdal M&W* 
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Abdalir—Adqm Ehd. 

order. Driven from their lands rtoar Qandahdr by the Ghalzai, the 
Abchlli had long been settled Dear HerAt, but were restored by NAdir 
Sh6h to their old home, and when Ahmad BMh became king at 
QandaMr his tribe served'as a nucleus for the new empire. Influenced 
by a faqir named S&bar BMh ho took the title of: Dun’-i -clurran, 

* pearl of pearls/ The two principal Abdali clans arc the Popalaai, 
(to which belonged the royal section, the Sadozai) and the B&rakzai; 
M, Long worth Dames in Encyd. of Islam, p. 67. 

A.bdalke/r Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Abdht5x (avadhuta)* a degree or class of the celibate Gosarns who live by 
begging. They are wanderers, as opposed to the matddri or asanddri 
class. Bee Gosain. 

AbhIba, the modern Ahir (q. t*)* 

A b iiA,i' anthi, one of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (g. v.). 

Amw, a sept of Rajputs, descended from Wahgal, a son of Sangar Chand, 
16th R*jfi of Kahlfir. 

AolAna, (1) a Jaf; clan (agricultural), found in Mults.ii: (2) a branch of the 
Kharrals, found in Montgomery and the Minchimtbdd madmat of 
Bah&walpur. 

Ainu, an ancient tribe of J;U status found in Sindh and tho Bah&walpnr 
State. It is credited with having introduced tho arts of agriculture 
into the south-west Punjab and Sindh in tho proverb :~~ 

Karn bahhshe hirer. 

Abra bakhshe hal di or. 

‘ Let Rdjfl Kara give away crore of rupees, the Abra will givo what 
ho earns by tho plough/ 

Tho tribe is also said tobe an olfshoot of tho Sammas and is 
numerous in Bah&walpur. 

Afttli, a JAt clan (agricultural), found .in Mujtan, 

Abwan'i, a Pa than clan (agricultural), foundin Amritsar. 

Aoha Khel, an important clan of the Marwiit Pnth&ns, found in 
Bannu. 

Ac ji-lAmo (Tibetan), a group of actors, singers and dancers, found 
in Kaufiwar. They wear masks of skiu With conch shells for 
eyes and a drees to which woollen cords are bo attached that in 
dancing they spr ead out. The women play a large tambourine, and 
the men a small drum shaped like an hour-glass. Parties of five, 
—two men, two women and a boy—perform their dance. 

Aouuan, an agricultural clan, found in Sh&hpur. 

Acharj(a), see under Brahman : syn. Mahhbrahman. 


Adam Khjel, one of the eight principal clans of the 
said to be neither Gar nor Ssirail in politics, 
septs—Hassan Kliel, Jaw&ki, GalH and Ashu Khel. 


Afridi Path4ns: 
They havo four 


# Avadhuta is also the name of a Vai.shnava sect,. Rdmanarul founded the Raniawat sect 
whom he called Avadhutft, how+use his followers had ‘shaken off’the hounds of narrow, 
windedness. To tlm soot bolongod Tulsi Das. one of who, ; works was the Vairagya-Sandi- 
, pani or ‘ kindling of continence.’ [Nottn on Tnlti DUtt, br Dr. G, A. Grierson, Indian 
Antiquary, 1893, i>. 227), 







Adan &Mhtr~*Ahangdr. 

, iikn( f a Sikh sect or, more correctly, order, founded by 
Ah, a disciple of KanhyA Ldl, the founder of the Sewopanthis 
(?•'»•)• 

Adk-nath, oho of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis [q, v,), 

Admal, a sept of the Gakkhara (q. v,). 

A'dpanthi, possibly a title of those Sikhs who adhere to the original 
(adi) faith (or to the ddi-gmitfh): xf. Census Report, 1891, § 88, 
but Bee Adh-nkth. 

Advait, a, Hindu sect which, maintains the unity of the soul with God 
after death. 

Afghan, pi, Afivghina: syn. Rohilla or Rohela and Pa$Mn (q. The 
earliest historical mention of the Afghans occurs under the year 
1024 A. JX (414*15 Hijri) whon Mahmud of Ghazni made a raid 
into the mountains inhabited by the Afghani an*—after his return 
from India to Ghazni—plundered them and carried off much booty/* 
Afghan tradition makes Kusliighar or Shaw&l their earliest Beat, 
and the term Afghanistan or Tand of the Afghans is said to be, 
strictly 8peaking, applicable to the mountainous country between 
Qandahftr and the DerajsU, and between Jalalabad and the 
Khaibar valloy on the north and S(wi and Daelar on the south, 
but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of Afghanis¬ 
tan. The Afghdna used to be termed Abdalis or Awdalis from 
Malik Abdril under whom they first emerged from the SulainitSn 
Range and drove the Kfifirs or infidels out of the Kfibul valley. 
(See also a- v, Pa$ban, BangaBh, Dildzdk). By religion the 
Afghans are wholly Muhammadan and claim as their peculiar 
saint the 1 Afghan * Qatb/ Khwdjah Qcitb-ud-dln, Bakhtidr, KaH 
of Ush' (near Baghdad) who probably gave hi8 name to the Qutb 
Min&r at Delhi. 

Agabi, Agri or Agarid “a worker in salt,” from dgara, ?alt*pan. The Agaris 
are the salt-makers of Kdjput/ina and of the east and south-east Pun jab, 
and would appear to be a true caste.+ In Gurgaon they are said to 
claim descent from the Rajputs of Chittaur. All aro Hindus, and 
found especially in the Sult&npur traot on the common borders of Delhi, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, w hore they make salt by evaporating the brackish 
water of the wells. Socially they rank below the J^ts, but above LohArs. 
A proverb says : “ Theafc, the jau)dsa, the Agnri and the eartman—when 
the lightning flashes those give up the ghost,” apparently because the rain 
which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. Cf, Nonoar. 

AqgarwA'l, a sub-caste of the BdmYts (q. v.). 

Aoi'fi, a doubtful synonym of Agari (q, v.)» 

Agwana, a JdV clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

Ah an gab, a blacksmith. 

* For fuller details see the admirable articles by Mr, Lougvvorth Dames on Afghanistan 
and Afrfdi in the Encyclopaedia of I dim (London: Luzac & Co.) now in course of pub¬ 
lication. 

t But the Agarfs aro also said to be a mere sub- caste of tho Kumhars. In Ivumaon dgarl 
means an “ iron-smsltcr ”: N. I. N. Q. I., §§ 2L4, 217. It is doubtful whether Agra derives 
its name from the Agaris. as there is an Agra in the Peshawar valley. For an account of toe 
salt-industry in Gurgaon, see Gurgam Gazetteer, 1884, page 67' 
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Ahan**~A.hir' 



Gahchand. 

Pafi will. 

Ghaman. 

Rathor, 

Gogftl, 

8%aria. 

Goptld. 

Bailingia, 

H&jrpurin. 

Samel w$l» 

Jhindia. 

Sandlaa. 

Junbal. 

Sdrsut. 

Mahta, 

Sendhi. 

Mewdl. 



iubtful synonym of Aheri {q. v.), 

(a), Heri, AMH (?), an oufc-oaete and often vagrant tribe, found in the 
south-oast Punjab, and originally immigrant from Rajput.ana, especi¬ 
ally dodhpnr and Bibfner. The name is said to be derived from 
her, a herd of cattle, but the Ahori, who appears to be usually 
called Heri in the Punjab, is by heredity a. hunter and fowler. He 
is however ordinarily a labourer, especially a reaper, and even culti¬ 
vates land in Hissik, while in Kkrnal lie makes saltpetre^ In ap¬ 
pearance and physique Aheris resemble Baurias, but they have no 
dialect of their own, and are not, as a body, addicted to crimq. 

Of their numerous gols the following are found in the Btiwal 
nizdimt of N&blia ;*•*» 

Bhata. 

OhAhurwiil. 

Ohfiran. 

Ohandilia. 

Dekhta. 

Dahinw&l. 

DahmiwAl. 

Dharoria. 

Dh&ruheria. 

The Aheris are almost all Hindus, but in the Phtilkidn States a few 
; are Sikbfc. Besides the other village deities they worship the goddess 
MasfLni and specially affect B&bftji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and 
K.hetrpdl, In marriage four got h are avoided, and widow re-marriage 
is permitted. All their rites resemble those of the ‘Dhitnaks.f and 
CbamarwA Brahmans officiate at their weddings and like occasions. 
The N&iks, who form n superior class among the Heris, resemble- 
them iu all respects, having the same gets and following the same 
pursuits, but the two groups do not intermarry or even take water 
from each other's hands. On the other hand the Aheri Is said to 
be dubbed Thori as a terra of contempt, and possibly the two tribes 
are really the same. 

For accounts of the Aheris in the United Provinces, see Elliot's 
Glossary, 

AaiR. The name Ahir is doubtless derived from the Sanskrit abhifa, a 
milkman, but various other folk etymologies are current, f 

The Ahirs’ own tradition as to their origin is, that- a Brahman once 
book a Vaisya girl tp wife and her offspring wore pronounced amat* 
sangyd or outcast; that again a daughter of the amat-sangyds married 
a Brahman, and that her offspring were called abhirs {ie. } Gop&s or 
herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. 

They are chiefly found in the south of Dehli, Gurg^on, and Roht&k 
and the Phulbf&n States bordering upon these districts, and in this 




* Aheris also work in reeds and grass, especially at making wiimowing-basketa and 
stools of reed. 

+ The Aherfs claim that they will not take water from a Dh&nak, as the Clmhras do. 
Yet they rank no higher than the latter, since they eat dead animals, although they will 
not remove filth, 

$ One of these ia uhi-rf.r, “ snake-ldller,'* due to the fact that Srf Krishna had once killed 
a snake. But according to the Alad-Bhaywat, AskaaJ 10, Addtiiyue 17, Sri Krishna did^ou 
kill the snake, but brought* it out of the Jumna, 
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The first historical mention of the AbMras occurs in the confused 
statements of the Vishnu JPurdna concerning them and the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Bahlik&s and other outlandish dynasties which succeeded 
fcho Anclhras in the 3rd century A, D.- 

In the 4th century the Abbfrae, Irjumiyanaat and M&lavaa are de¬ 
scribed as republican tribes settled in eastern K&jput&na and Miilwit.’* 
They are divided into three hhanps or sub-castes *.— 

(1) the N'andband, who call themselves the offspring of Nand4, the 
foster-father of Sri Krishna.t 

(2) the Jddubansi, who claim to be descendants of the Y6du, a 
nomadic race. 

(3) the GuaXbaw, who say that they are descended from the Gu6l& 

or f herdsman* dynasty and the Gopis, who danced with the 
god Krishna in the woods of Bindraban and Gokal. 

The Jadubansi Ahirs are mostly found in the AhirwatiJ and HarifUm, 
while the Nandbansi's and Gu/dbansia are found in Mathura and 
Bindraban. 

All three sub-castes are ewlogamous and avoid four gets in marriage. 


The gobs of tho 

1. Abhiryft. 

2. Bachhwaljii 

3. Bnlwttn. 

4. Shank ary A 

5 . Bhogwaryii. 
0. BhutikalAn. 

7. BhdsaryA. 

8. BhuslA 

9. Chatasya, 

10. Ghura. 

11. Dabar. 

12. Dahiyl 

13. Datarli. 

14. Dholiw&l. 

15. DhundaM. 

16. PumdolyA 

17. HarbalA 

18. Jadam. 

19. Jt'injaryA 

20. Jarwah 


Jadubansis are:— 

21. JharudhyA 

22. KakrtUya. 

23. Kakudhya, 

24. KalalyA 

25. Kalg&n. 

26. Kinkas. 

27. Karera. 

28. Kh&lod. 

29. Kharotya. 

30. KbarparA 

31. KMtodhya from 
Khatode in Patiala, 

32. KhiewA 

33. KholA 

34. KhorryA 

35. Khos A 

36. Khurmya, 

37. Kinw&l. 

S3. Kosalyd from Kosli 

in Rohfcak. 


39. LanbA 

40. Lodiyd. 

41. MahlA 

42. Manclhdr,. 

43. Mitha. 

44. Moha!. 

45. Nagarya. 

46. Narbdn. 

47. NotiwAl. 

48. Pacharya, 

49. Sanp. 

50. Son aryA 

51. Sultdnya. 

52. Thokardn. 

53. TohfuriA 

54. Tundak. 

55. Solangiaj original¬ 
ly Solanki RAjpfits, 


* V. A, Smith, Ancient History of India, pp. 240 and 250. 

t Sri Krishna, through fear of R£j6 Kan a, was changed for Nand’e daughter and so 
brought up bv him. Naad was an Ahir ; Krishna, a Kshatrya. JAdu was the son of Jagat, 
from whom Krishna was descended, and the Jadubansi also claim descent from him. 

% Another account says that the Ahirwat; is held by tho Jadubansi and Nandbonsf, 
who smoke together, whereas the Guilbansi will not smoke with them (in spite of the 
latters’ inferiority). 

It is not easy to define the boundaries of Amrwatl, It mclhdea Rev- Iri and the country 
to the west of it; RAth or Bighauta lying to tho south-west of that town and apparently 
overlapping it .inco KdrnauJ appears to lie in the fi&tft as well as in the Ahinvatf. 
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Bhanotra, originally NatMwat R4jputa, from Amla Bhanera 
in Jaipur: their ancestor committed murder and fled, finding a refuge 
with the Ah fra: and 

57. Dtfyar, originally Tun war Rajputs till 995 Sttmbafc: the legend 
is that Anangpiil had given his daughter in marriage to K41u R&ja of 
Dh&ninagar, but her husband gave her vessels for her separate use, and 
bIuj complained to her father. Anangp&i would have attacked his 
son-in-law but his nobles dissuaded him, and so he treacherously invited 
K&lfi to his second daughter's wedding- Ktflu came with his four 
brothers, Parrnar, Nil, Bhawan and Jagp&l, but they learnt of the plot 
and fled to the Ahirs, from whom KAlu took a brido and thus founded 
the D&yar got. 

Some of the Nandbansi gots are:— 

1. Bachhwdl. 4. Ivhatbiin* 

2. Harbanw&l. 5. Paoharyd. 

3. Eiaholi. 6. R&bar, 

7. Sanwar^d. 

The Ahfrs again give their name to the Ahirwati dialect, which is 
spoken in the tract round Ndrnaul, Kanaudh and Kowdrf It differs 
little, if at all, from the ordinary Hindi of the south-east Punjab ; * for 
a full account of it and its local varieties the reader must be referred to 
tho Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, pp, 49—51 and 233—241. 

The Ahirs are all Hindus, but in spite of their traditional connec¬ 
tion with Sri Krishna,! they affect Shivaji, Devi and Thdkarjf. They 
also worship Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur in the Bawal uiafitnat 
of Ndbha and who is said to be a black snake : hence no Ahir will kill 
tv black snake. In Sahtanpur their marriage deities are Brahn and 
Bar deotas, but no traces of these cults are noted in the Punjab.£ 

Ahir women dross differently to those of the tribes, wearing 
red and yellow striped gowns, with a shawl of red muslin. But in 
jfnd they are said to wear a gown ( lenghd) of blue cloth, 

Tho Ahirs were probably by origin a pastoral caste, bat in tho 
'.Punjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in 
quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh 
and somewhat superior to tho Ja£» They are of the same social 
standing as the Ja$ and Gujar, who will eat and smoko with them; 
but they have not been, at any rate within recent times, the dominant 
race in any considerable tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to 
such a position was in tho State of Rampur near Rew&ri, whose last 
chief, Itao Tula R&m, mutinied in 1857 and lost his state. HiB family 
still holds a jdgir and its members are addressed as Rio, a title which 
is indeed grateful to every Alur. 

TRey are industrious, patient, and ordorly; and though they 
are ill spoken of in the proverbs of tho country side, yet that is prob¬ 
ably only because the Jit is jealous of them as being even better 
cultivators than himself. Thus theysay in Rohtak : “ Kosll (the head 


* C. R. 1891.p.263. 

t Still, according to Mr. Maclagan, Krishna is their patron, C. R. 1891, p. ISO. Moreover, 
they adopt Brahman or BairAgf guvC.B, receiving from thorn a kanthi (necklace) and the 
Krishna-mantra in re turn for a bhcl or pujd of Rs. 2 or 3- 
t N. I. N. Q. IV § 460. 
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village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand 
swaggerers.” So in Delhi: “ Blather bo kicked by a R&jput or stain bio 

uphill, than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir” ; 
and again: “ All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are 
ruthless, whoa they get a chance they have no shaiae: the whore, 
the Banya, and the Ahir." The phrase Ahir be-pir refers to their sup¬ 
posed faithlessness, But these stigmas are, uow-a-days at least, wholly 
undeserved. 

Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies are like^ those of the 
Mdhs, Giijars and J^te. Karewain permissible, bdt in Jind, it is said, 
a widow may not marry her husband's elder brother and this is also 
the caEte in Gurgdon, whore some of the higher Ahir families disallow 
widow re-marriage in toto* and hold aloof from other Ahirs. Liko 
the Rajputs the Ahirs recognise concubinage, and a father has a right 
to the guardianship of a condubme'a son (surotwdl), but ho doos not 
inherit. The Ahirs who disallow widow re-marriage also follow the 
rule of chundqvandA 

They eat hachchi and pakhl with all Brahmans and Vai.syas, but the 
latter do not oat hachchi from them. They will eat hachchi with RAj- 
puts, J$ts, Hindu Gdjars, Rots, Sun ora and Tarkhans, while tho latter 
eat also with tho former. They do not eat flesh.;{: 

In and around Delhi city the Ahir is also known as Ghosi aud 
claims descent from Nandji, adopted father of Krishna (Kanliyaji). 
Anciently called Gyyd^a the Ahirs wero called Ghosi alter their conver¬ 
sion to IsMm§, but any cowman or milkaeller is also called ghost. 
The principal Ahir or Ghosi gots are :— 

Mukhia-H which ranks highest of all the gots. 

Ghana (graziers), 

Gluir-churha (cavalry men) and Kasah. 

Tho Hindu Ghosi customs resemble those of the Hindu Rdjpbta. A 
Gaur Brahman officiates at tho phera rite in marriage. The Ghosi 
have a system of punches and hereditary chaudhrU , If one of tho 
latter's line fail, his widow may adopt a son to succeed him, or, failing 
such adoption, tho panch elects a fit person. „ 

A very full description of the Ahirs will be found in Elliott’s Races 0 / tha North-Wait 
Provinces, and also in Sherring, I, 332 If. 

Aulawat, a J&t trihe, said to be descended from a Chauh&n Rajpbfc who 
camo from Sambhar in Jaipur some 80 gone rations ago. From him 
sprang the AhlfLwat, 01i6u, Birma, Mdre, and Jdn J<tya who do not 
intermarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, Delhi, aiul Karndl, Its 
members worship tv common ancestor called Sadu Deb, 

♦P.C. L.II., p. 132. 

+ ibid. p. m. 

% lhid. p. 138. 

§ The meaning appears to be that any Muhammadan -who became a cowman by traao was 
called Ghosi, and that this name then became applied to any Ahir or Gwilp,, so that wc now 
find the Hindu Ahir as well as his Muhammadan competitor commonly called Ghosi. 4 
I! Mnkhia, ' spokesman,’ is also a title given to a leading member of the caste, but it uoei 
not appear to be equivalent to chawlhri. 
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Ahl-'i~BodU-***,dhm adzm, 

i-Hadis, or a People of the Tradition/* formerly styled Wahibfs 
from the name of tlioir founder. The Alil4-B.ad.is are Muealmau 
purists. " They accept the six books of traditions as collected by tho 
Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers and the voice 
of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private 
interpretation. They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which 
doctrine they Bay has been endangered by the reverence paid by the 
ordinary Musalmtfn to Muhammad, to the Imams and to saintsand 
forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, oven as a 
mediator with the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours 
paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, 
their shrinoa, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
thoir remains. They call the rest of the Muhammadans “ Mushrik/* 
or those who associate another with God, and strenuously proclaim that 
Muhammad was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of 
tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance tho use of rosaries or beads. 
Apparently thoy insist much upon tho approaching appearance of the 
last IiMm Mahdi preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically 
their most important and obnoxious opinion is that they are bound 
to wage war against all infidels. The orthodox deny them tho title of 
Musalm&ns.” 

A full history of the (t AhI4-Hadis** is beyond tho scope of this 
article. Its founder, Abdul-Wahhab, was born in Nejd in 1691 A. IX, 
and hie successors reduced the whole of Nejd and then overran tho 
Hij&a. In J809 their piracies compelled the Government of Bombay 
to capture their stronghold on tho coast of Kirraan, and in 181,1-38 the 
Sultan of Turkey beheaded thoir chief and reduced them to political 
insignificance. Their doctrines were introduced into India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareli, originally a l'ree-booter who, after a Visit 
to Arabia, proceeded to the North- West Frontier, and there, in 1826, 
proclaimed a jihad or religious war against the Sikhs. His extra¬ 
ordinary ascendency over the tribes of the Pesh&war Border and his 
four years* struggle, not wholly unsuccessful, with the Durrani a on tho 
one hand and on the other with the Sikhs, and his ultimate defeat and 
death are described in James’ Settlement .Report of Peshawar (pp. 
43-44) and more fully in Bellew’s History of Yusuf zai (pp, 83—102). 
Patna is the head-quarters of the sect in India, but it has also colonies 
at Polos i on tho Indus and at Sitt&na and Malka in Yusufzai beyond 
Buner. * 

[For a general history of f Tho Wahdbis in India 3 see three articles in 
Selections from the Calcutta Review, by E, J. O’Kinealy], 

AjlM-HuNtjn, (%) Indians: lit. 'people of the Indians ’ (Humid, pi. of Hindi, 
Catafago’s Arabic Diety. s, v, Hun (id) j (ii) Hindus, as opposed to 
Muhammadans. 

AhIOWAlia, one of the Sikh misls founded by Jasso, Singh of Ahld, a 
village in. Lahore* and now represented by the ruling family of 
Kapurthala. 

AuMAbisf, one of the unorganised Baloch tribes found in the lowlande of 
Dera Gh&zi KMn. 

Ahhadzai, one of the two main divisiona of tho D&rwesh Khel W&zirs. 



Ahvmkai^AMU. 


AjuazAI, one of the two principal clans of the Uahtarnaa PatMft 

1) a J&fc clan (agricultural), found in Muitin. (2) Also a section of 
tho Pahra Aroras. 

Aiit/LANA, one of tho two great dharras or factions of the «TrfY> found in 
ftohtak, etc. Bee Daniya. 

Aibak, a small sept found at "Wulin.ul Sanmina near Kahror in Malhtn 
District which, despite its Turkish name, claims to belong to tho 
Joiya tribe. 

Ainoke, a Kliarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

AirAHTsf, a follower of the Aipanth, one of the Jogi orders. It is found 
in Hissar and Mast Nath, founder of tiio Bohar monastery m the Itohtak 
District, originally belonged to it. 

ArpEU, & sept or clan of Kancta . found in tho Kaljun pafgctnd (lYipiilu 
State territory), Simla Hills. 

A jab!, avian, aryitll, ay&lf, ajari fr, cijjcir, herd, a goat-herd—in Kdwtilpindi, 
Jhelum, etc. In Jhelum, it is tho uaum of a sept of turbulent Awiins 
found in the village of Bhuchlial KaUii, 

Ajudhia-fanthi, (i) a Hindu Yaishnava sect, ho called becahso BAin Charidar 
lived in Ajudhia (Oudh) j (n) a Yaishnava. Tho latter is probably the 
only correct meaning. 

Aka Kim, one of tho eight principal clans of tho Afridis. 

Akau. The sect of the Ahalis differs essentially from all tho other Bikh, 
orders in being a militant organization, corresponding to tho Ndgus 
or Gosains among the Bindus. Their foundation is ascribed to Guru 
Govind* * * § himself, and they steadfastly opposed Banda's attempted 
innovations. Tho term f is sometimes said to be derived from aha Ik . 
puruuha ‘worshipper of tho Eternal.' But ahdl means 1 deathless/ 
‘God/ and Akflli is simply * God's worshipper.’ The A kalis wear blue 
chequered dresses,! and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, 
and quoits of steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together with 
miniature daggers, knives/and an iron chain.§ 

In their military capacity the Akdlis were called Nihang, |] or reckless, 
and played a considerable part ini the Sikh history, formi ng th e Sha hids 

* Govind Singh, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 1675—170s. 

f Murray's ifit;/. of the Pan/al t L, p. 130; Cunningham's But. of the SHehe, p, 117. 

X Malcolm points out that Krishna’s older brother, Bol ttAru, wore bln© clothes, whenco he 
is called Kilambari, or ‘clad in dark blue,' and Sitivaa, or ‘ tho blue clad ’ <,-dsw»r*dk Jif- 
seurche* xi, p. 221). 

§ Strict AkaKs do not wear tho jatd or top-knot, but some do. Those wl).o do not only 
use 'dur and lota ’ water and also smoko, which tho jatd wearers may not do. Olliers, 
again, wear a yellow turban beneath the blue one, so as to sin tv a yellow band across tho 
forehead. The story goes that a Khalri of Delhi (hand Lai, author of tho Zindagindma) 
dcsirod to sec tho Gum in yellow, and Govind Singh gratified his wish. Many Sikhs woar tho 
yellow turban at tho Basanfc Panchrnf. A couplet erroneously ascribed to Bhui Gurdaa says: 
Biih, sufed, jo pahne, 

Surkh, tardde, ioi Chtrhhdi. 

4 They who wear dark blue (tho Akalfs), wiiito (tho Nirmalas), red (the UdAsiV, or yellow 
are all brothers in the Guru. ’ 

:| Ibbetson.§ 522, Ounninghani (p. 370) says mining-* naked' or ‘ pure ‘ and it has that, 
meaning liter a lly (of. Platts ». v.), but in Sikh parlance tho Word undoubtedly iweails 
‘ free from care, 1 ‘ careless,’ and •io ‘reckless.’ In Hinduism it bears its original meaning. 
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first of f,ho four dehirds, At the siege of Multan in 1818 a lew 
Akitli fanatics* carried the faussebraye by surprise, and precipitated 
the fall of that fortress. The career o£ Pkuhi Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This great Ak/ili first came into 
notice as the leader of the attack on MetcaiiVs escort at Amritsar in 
1809. He was then employed by Raujit Singh, who stood in consider¬ 
able awe of him, as a leader in the Indus valley, where he was guilty 
of atrocious cruolty towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir. ^Finally, Phftlti. Singh and his A kill’s contributed to, or 
rather virtually won for Ran jib Singh, the great Sikh victory over the 
Yueafzais at Tori in 1323. In this battle Pbiild. Singh met with a 
heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now an object of pilgrimage 
to Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 

Under Phtfla Singh’s earlier leadership, and perhaps before his 
rise, the Akalis had become a terror to friends and foes alike, and 
they were dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often levied 
contributions by force.t Raujit Singh, after 1823, did much to re¬ 
duce their power, and the order lost its importance. 

The AkiiK headquarters were the AktU Bunga t at Amritsar, where 
they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies and the duty of 
convoking the Guru mats!; indeed, they laid claim to exercise a 
general leadership of the Khiilsa. Since ban jit Singh’s time Anandpur 
has been their real headquarters, but their influence has to a large ex¬ 
tent passed away, and some of them have degenerated into mere 
buffoons. 

A' an order the Akjilis are celibate. They have, says Trumpp, no 
regular chief or disciple, yet one bears of their Gurus," whose leavings 
are eaten by their disciples (eewak or chela). They do not eat meat 
or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but consume inordinate quantities 
of bhang. 

Literature.—T ho general histories of the Sikhs, sec art. 1 Sikh ’; J. 0. Oman, Mystic*, 
Ascetics and Saints of India, London. 1908, pp.153, 108—201; A. Barth, Religions of India 

Axa.ui, (i) one of the principal branches of the TJtmanzai Pa (Inins, If) a 
Black Mountain tribe, a section of tho Isfizai clan of tho Yusufzai 
Pathd.ua, whose modern history is described in the Hazara Gazetteer, 
1907, pp. 164—182. ' ' 

Aum:, an agricultural clan, found in Shdhpur. 

Akf/ai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 


They were headed by ono Jassa Singh, called Mila ('rosary’) Singh, from his piety 
bhang, the only intoxicating drug in use among the AkiJia' 
>a '"I’— ~ ,uu Prinsep, On the Sikh Putcer in 

■192. 


He denial himself die use of uuaug, me omy mtoxicauug urng in use among the t 
f>eo Uirmicbaol Smph x Miynivg Family of Lahore, p, L88. Prinsep, On the Sikh JPo 
tnci nnyab, p. Ill, and I hoola Singh, the A kali, in Carmichael Smyth, op. c it., pp, 185 

had alow opinion of their character, e. g., Osbcrne describe# 
Lhe.i insolence a^d violence (Court and Camp of Ran,jit Singh, pp. 143-146, tfcil>. 

♦v °f ^hronefi, of the Sikhs, M‘Gregor, Hist, of the Sikhs, i. 238 save 

inifl e ^ 01 the Akalfa at Amritsar, the st ranger piesents a few 
SKffw-K- /- etmn ‘ s ’ omo . au 8 ar » while a small mirror is hold before his face so 

to lefloct hua mwge, llua practice, if it ever existed, is now obsolete. 
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Ahhund Khel**~AU Bhct Khel 



$5K'Xn^i tlha section of the Painda Khol sept of the Majflai Ydsufzai 
'athiina to w hich the Khftn of Dir belongs. It occupies the lower part 


of the Kashkar (Dir) valley, in which lies the village of Dir. It owes 
its name to the fact that it was founded by Mulls Bids or Akhund 
B&ba who acquired a saintly reputation. [This Xkhuucl Bibd. is 
not to bo confused with tho Akhund of Swut, who was born in 1734 
of Giijar parents in Berner or Upper Swat and as Abd-ul-Gbaftir 
began life as a herd boy, bub acquired tho titles of Akhund and Buzurg 
(saint) by his sanctity. He married a woman of tho Kikbi Khel.] 

AshundzaOA, on Pi bzajja, a descendant of a saint of merely local or 
triba l reputation (as opposed to a Mi an) among tho Pa$h&riB of Swdfc 
and Dir. Tho descendants of MuM Mushki Alum rank as Akbundz&dus 
because ho held that rank, otherwise they would only bo S&liib/Adas 
(7- *')• 

Akkuke, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. Of. Akuk. 

Ako KhEI,, sept of the Eazzar clan of tho Razzar PatMns, found in 
Peshawar, 

Akoha, the branch of the Khattaks descended from Malik Akor, who found¬ 
ed Akora on the Kibnl river in the Peshawar District in the time of 
Akbar. The A kora or pastern faction of the Khattaks is opposed to 
the western or Tori party. 

Akfia, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelura [Or,, p. 120]. 

Akozai YtfsAFZif, the tribe of Yusafzai Pathans which now holds Upper 
and Lower Ssvdfe. Their septa hold this territory as follows, working 
upwards along the left bank of the Swiit river t the Btiniza? and Khan 
Khel hold Lowor Sw£it: while the Kuz-Snlizai (or lower Hulizai) compris¬ 
ing the Ala Khel, Mtis& Khel and Babfizai; and tho Bar-Sulizai, com¬ 
prising the Matovizai, Azzi and Jinfei Khels hold Upper Swat: Baizai 
is a generic term for all those aepts except theRdnizai. Working down¬ 
wards on tho right bank of the Sw&t arc the ShamizHi, Sebujnh Nikbi 
Khel and Shamozai in Upper, and the Adinzai, Abazai and Khadakzai, 
all, except the two last-named, known collectively as Khwdzozai, iti 
Lower Sw&fc. The Akozai also hold most of Dir, (he Painda Khol 
holding tho left bank and the SuMn Khel the right below Chutiafcanr, 
while lower down the Snltfin Khol holds both banks ; and below them 
again lie the Nasrndin Khel and the Ausa Khel, 

AkIjke, a great sept of the Joiyas found in Montgomery and Mult&n, and 
also in BahAwalpur State, in large numbers. 

Alpang, a sept of Kanefca found in the village of Labrang in Kami war 
(in the Bash ah r State). 

A LiANf, one of the four- clans of the Laghtfrl tribe of the Balocb, The chief 
of the Lagh&ris belongs to it. 

At.i Khanana, a clan of the Sials : Chenab Colony Gazetteer, p, 54. 

Ali Khel, an affiliated hama&ya or client clan of the Orakzai Patlulns, 

Ant Sfteb Khel, one of tho four main clans of tho Shinwari Pathans, when 
eastern sections are tho Khuja or Khwaja, ShekhmaJ, Asha, Pirwal 
and Pisafc. Other sections are bli£ Aotar or Wafcar and the Pakhol, 


Amaru 
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thmr, kUMKii (1) one of'the five great clans of the Orakzni Parities. The 
name is now practically obsolete and the clansmen are known by the 
names of their sopfcs, e f g„ Bturi, And and Tazi. The two last-named 
are .Shins, (2) a distinguished family in Multan (see Gazetteer 1902. 
p. 103). 

AiiWtfAr, one oF the principal branches of the Utmtimai Politics. Of the 
three Utritium; branches (Akazai, Allazai and Kanazai)the Allazai are 
most nurneronsin Hazara and comprise three clans, Khush'htil-khtini, 
Snld-khdni and Taekhdu. The leading families are' by clan Said- 
khtini, the most important being that of Khaltibat, of which Mirz&mdn 
KMn, Sir Janies Abbott’s bravest and most loyal follower, was a 
member. 

Alpah, a Muhammadan Jtit clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery and 
Multtin. 

Allahdadi, a Baloch clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Alp fAL, a tribe of Muhammadan Rajputs found in Rawalpindi where they 
hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jang tahsih Their marriage 
ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin, and they seem to 
have wanclerod through the Khushtib and Talagarjg country before 
settling in their preseat abodes. They are “ a bold lawless set of men 
of fine physique and much given to violent crime.” 

ALUAHAy a synonym for Kaltil (q, v.). 

AluwalA, Alljwaua, A'luwafJ (see Ahluwtiliti). 

A l wife, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

’Alwj, (1) a Jtit clan (agricultural), found in Multtin. (2)—or Alvi, a 
brnuch of the Khokhars which claimed descent from the Khalifa Ali 
and is found in Bahtiwalpur, Multtin, Muzaflargarh and Ludbitina. 

A ma'/ai, a section of tho Utinnnzai Yusiifzai PatlitinH, lying north of the 
Utmtinzais. Their territory marches with the trana-Iudus territory of 
the Tamvwali Khtin of Amb, 

Amlawai, a tribe of Jtits claiming descent from Amin, a Rtijput; found in 
Jmd, 

Amritpauia, a Sikh, especially one who worships at the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar. 

AnandI, a title fouud among Sannitisls. 

Andah, a Path tin sept, which occupies most, of the district south of Ghazni 
in Afghtimsttin and is associated with the Musti Khel Ktikar who are 
descended from an Audar woman. Probably Ghilzais. 

Anpar, a Jtit clan (agricultural), found in Multtin. 

Andwal, a sopt of the Dhund tribe, found in Haztira. 

An oar, Angra, an agricultural clan found in Shtihpur. 

AN8ARi.(pl. of 7ii»dr, a helper),* lit. auxiliaries, was the title given to the 
believers of Madina who welcomed Muhammad after his flight from 


* Anstirf appears to be really nn adjectival form from anadr, pi. of ndsir. 
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• i T ^Meoca,* and those who claim 'descent from these meti style themselves 
Ansdri. One of tho most interesting Amiri families in the Punjabis 
that of the AnsAri Shaikhs of Jullnndur. It claims descent from 
Khalid ‘AnsAr* (Abu Ayilb), who received Muhammad in his house at 
Madina, through Shaikhs Yusuf and SirAj-ad-din (Shaikh Darwesh). 
Prom the latter was descended the Pir Roshan, founder of the Roshamas. 
These Ansnria -are said by Raver ty to bo of TAjik extraction. They in¬ 
termarry with the Barkis or Rarikkis of Jullundur who are Path,4ns. 

AKSAttf, a J4f; clan (agricultural), found in MnltAn. 

A mi/ a, a JAt clan (agricultural), found in MulfeAn. 

Anwai,, a JAt chin (jigriculfcural), found in MultAn, 

Aoif-MAU, a tribe of Afghans : see Urcmr, 

Ah/A-PAWTHf, possibly a follower of Padmaltar BbAfc of Banda, a courtier of 
the Msihratta chief, the A'pa SAhib, and a worshipper of the Ganges. 
The sect is .mainly found in liohtak and DissAr, 

, AifAB, a Jat elan (agricultural), found ia MultAn. [It is very doubtful if the 
Arabs of the Census returns are true Arabs, though there may be a few 
Arab merchants, etc., found occasionally at such centres as PeshAwnr 
and Multan. It is possible that a certain number of Qureshis, Shaikhs 
and others return themselves as Arabs.] 

Akain, Rain - (the latter form prevails in the Jumna valley), ia a term which 
has at least two distinct meanings : in the Sutlej valley and throughout, 
the eastern plains the A rains form a true caste, but in all the rest of 
the two Provinces the term is applied to any market-gardener and is 
synonymous with BaghbAn, Mali, Maliar, and oven Jilt in the South- 
West Punjab. We are now concerned with the Arams ns a caste. 

Almost to a man Mobamumdans and strongly inclined to orthodoxy,f 
the Arain,s claim to be immigrants from Ueh and have some a (Unities with 
the Kambohs. On the other hand some of the Amin and Hindu 8aini 
clan names are identical, and those not always merely names of other 
and dominant tribes. From Uch they migrated to Sirsa and thence into 
the Punjab, 

In Sirsa the Sufcloj Araius meet those of the Ghaggar. The two do 
not intermarry, but the Arairis of the Ghaggar valley say they wore 
Rajputs living on the Panjnad near MultAn who were ejected some 
four centuries ago by Saiyad JaUU-uI-dfu of TIch. They claim some 
sort of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great famines of 175f) 
and 1783 A. D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys of the 
Chova and Ghaggar* but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumrds, the country became disturbed, and many of the Arains emi¬ 
grated across the Gauges and settled near Bareli aucl Ram pur. They 
marry only with the Ghaggar and Bareli Araius. The Sutlej Araius 


* See.Muir’s Life of Muhammad, p. 1.88-tiO (abridged edition). The muhtijarin wcro tfce 
refugees who accompanied Muhammad, but the two names aro sometimes confused. For 
further details «oe Temple’s Leynnds of the Punjab, III, Tho Saints of Mlandhur and 
D (>. Barkley, in V. N. Q, II. 

f go much so that in Arnhila the Shaikhs, though really often identical with the Bring, 
arrogate to themselves a much higher place in the social scale. 
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Amin groups* 

:m Sirsa gay that they are, like the Arams of Lahore and Montgomery, 
connected by origin' with the Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it 
probable that both classes are really Kambohs who have become 
Mosalm&iis, and that the Ghaggar Aratus emigrated in a, body from 
Multan, while the others moved gradually up the Sutlej iuto their 
present place. He describes tho Araina of the Ghaggar as the most 
advanced and civilised tribe iu the Sirs a district, even surpassing the 
Sikh Jfits from Patiala; ami he considers them at least equal in social 
status with the over whom they themselves claim superiority. 

Tho Araina of Ferozopore, Ludhidtia, Ambdla and Hi8«£r also trace 
their origin from Uch* or its neighbourhood, though the Hiss&r Araina 
are said "to bo merely Muhammadan M£h's. 

On the whole it would appear probable that tho Araina originally 
came from the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the (Punjab; 
and that at an early stage in their history a section of them moved 
up the Ghaggar, perhaps then a permanent river flowing into the 
Indus, and there gained for themselves a position of some importance. 
As the Grhaggar dried up and the neighbouring country became more 
arid, they moved on iuto tho Jumna districts and cis-Butlej tract 
generally,* and perhaps spread along tho foot of the hills across the 
lino of movement of their brethren who where moving up the valleys 
of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Mails is probably 
based only upon common occupation; but there does scorn some reason 
to think that they may perhaps bo akin to tho Kambohs, though the 
difference must bo more than one of religion only, as many of the 
Kambohs are Musalm&ri. 

In Amb&la tho Bains are divided into two territorial groups, MulUul 
and SirsawiilA. Tho former regard themselves as Shaikhs and will not 
iutormarry with tho latter. 

The sections of the Rains in Jullnndur, in which ’District they form 
more than 19per cent, of the population, and in Kapurthaht are :— 


Aclnn, Shah pur. 

Arki, Sirilkot. 

Baggfi, GujrAfc. 

Baghbnn, Bah&walpur, 

Bar hr. 

Bet or Bhat. 

Bhaddu, claiming to be Hindu 
Rdjpiits from the Deccan. 
Bhohar. 

Bhambhani, Dora GhAzi KMn. 
Bhatti, Dora GhAzi Klutu and 
Bahawalpnr. 

Blmtta, Bahhwalpur*. 

Rofe.t 


Brahmin. 

Burji. 

Chacbar. 

Ch&be, Bidlkot. 

Ghandor, SiAlkot and Mdler Kofcla. 
Chani41, SiAlkot. 

Chandpdl, Mdler Kotla. 

Chhanni. 

Chaugliatta, Sliahpnr and BahA- 
walpur. 

Dahri. 

Dbanjjun, Bahawalpnr. 

Dhenga, MAler Kotla. 

Dldnga4 SiAlkot. 


* Possihly the persistence of tho Uch tradition points rather to religious influence than to 
lU f The Bot, or iSl claim descent from Mai uk (tutor of Jahangir!), who received a grant 

oflnnd when Nunnahal was founded. . n . , 

fTho Dhfngi el&ifn to be descend.niU of Fattn, son of Mitna, a Dh&rivril Jit Of Diiola 
Kiugar. FatUi was converted to I slim iu Akbar’s reigu. 






Amin origin a, 


\uo\>, Bahawalpm*. 
me. 

Gailana, claiming Hindu-Bfijput 
origin* 

Gafin', Gad hi 
G&odar, 

Ghabar, Bah&walpur. 

Ghet, SiAlkoc. 

Gbilii, Si&lkofc. 

Gilan, MtUer Kotla. 

Gilio, Durbah. 

Madwani, in Bora Cmfizf KliAo. 
HAsi. 

Indrai, 
dan Ain. 

J a(n) ;j ua/* G ujriU. 

Jlianjhdna, in. Shahpur. 

Jindran, BuMwalpur. 

Jiya, Bahawalpur.t 
JnfcAla, Siaikot. 

Kamboli, B&hAwalpnr. 

Khatura, (Katuri in Bah&walpur), 
Kholiaraj GnjrAt. 

Khoklmr, Gnjrat, Sh&bpur and 
Balnivvalpur. 

Kir, Siillkofc. 

M alltna nia, Si&l k ot. 

Maqstidptirig. 

Mandd, 


(St* 

ijlj 


Moil a, i n Deni Ghdzi Kb An. 

M i rok, Bnh&walpur. 

Nadfci, Bahawalpnr. 

Nail), M&ler Kotin. 

Nani (GupAt). 

Baclu. 

Par] i. 

1’aihAn, al<o a Kamboli section, 
Bahtiwalpur. 

Quraishi, 

liAlila. 

Hai or Kami. 

Hauin. 

Sonkal, in Dem Ghuzi Kb An. 
Snhja, BahAwalpuv. 

SakL 

Salota. 

Sap&l, in Sialkot. 

Si u cl li i, Bah Aw al p u r. 

Sind.hu. 

Soli ad. 

Sob Arid. 

TArar, in Gujnife. 

THinda, Bah aw al p ti r. 

Tind. 

Thanow, in Sialkot:. 

Th ekri, Bali A walp n r. 

WAhand iu Gujrat and Rawalpindi 


In GujriU the WYdiand, Khoklmr, Bagga and Nain do not intermarry 
with the Kamboh and Khohara socliona—whom they regard as 
inferior. 

The nucleus of this caste was probably a body of Hindu Saint or 
Kamboh cultivators who were converted to IslAm at an. early period. 
Thus in JulUmdur the Arairis say they came from Sirsa, Kanin and 
Dehli a,nd claim descent from R»i Jaj (grandson of Lau, founder of 
Lahore), who ruled Sirsa: that they were converted in the 12th 
century and migrated to the Julhinduf DoAb about 300 years ago. 
But the Bhuttas claim descent from RAJA Bluita, fifth in descent from 
BAjA Karn and say they Were forcibly converted eveu earlier—by 
Mahmud of Ghazni—and driven from Uoh : — 

Uchh not, dite Bhutidn chatd Basanti ndr , 

Dana, pant, chuJcgyd, chetban moti hdr . 

' The Bliutaa neither surrendered Deb, nor the lady Basantf, 

Food and water failed, and they had to eat pearls.’ 


* Janjiua claims to bo descended from a Hindu 116jput of Hindi Rhaltian Miiir Mardana, 
one of its ancestors, is said to have laid out the jgjbalioiar Garden near Lahore. 

•j- Saul to bo really ham bobs, not Atains. 
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Aram — Arom. 

■«v<*pfQ Arabia, apart from thoir orthodoxy, diffor lifctlo in their customs 
feddress from the MuhaimnudatiB generally. In Multan they prefer the 
blue mnjhld or waistdoth to the white and those of one village (Jalla in 
Lodhnin tahsll) are in consequence known as the nili pall an or ( blue 
regiments 

Aiiau, A mi, a tribe of Muhammadans of Out status found in DipMpur tahsil, 
Montgomery District, where they aro settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Kli6nw6h canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they came from Arabia, and are fairly good, cultivators. Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where ho was in service 500 years ago, and 
settled in their present seat. By contracting marriages with difes they 
have sunk to «Jstatus* In the Minchinhbacl nudmal of Babftwatpur 
they are to b© found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, the 
Wait-us. Also' found in Sh&bpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 

Audi, a Muhammadan clan, said oo he of ’Arabian origin, which was, in 
Mughaltimes, given several villages round Mult&u, but it has now to a 
large extent lost its hold of them,, lb is classed as (agricultural) 

both in Multan aud Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmaclpur 
Bast tahsil of Bahawalpur. 

Auk, a tribe of Muhammadan J&ts, found in Jind, whoso members are 
said to still revere their jathera Sain Dds J shrine, and to give thoir 
dhidnis He. 1 at weddings in. bis name. 

Ajj/ke, an Ar£in clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

Aro\ia, or Bora as it is often pronounced, is the loading caste par 
excellence of the Ja^ki.speaking, or. south-western part of the Punjab, 
i,e, t of the lower reaches of the five rivers and, below their junction, of 
the Panjnad, extending through Bahawalpur into Sind. Higher up 
the courses of the live rivers the Aror& shares that position with the 
Khattri. The caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
Bhdtia, but fully half the Aropts of the Punjab dwell in the Multiin 
division and the Derajdt ; though the cast© is found, like the Kbuttri, 
throughout Afghanistan and even Turkest&ri. Liko the Khattri again, 
but unlike the B&niil, the Arord is no mere trader, but will turn his 
hand to anything, lie is an admirable cultivator, and a largo 
proportiou of thn Arords on the lower Chenab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Western Punjab lie will sew clothes, weave * matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith's work. 
Despite his inferior physique, he is active and enterprising, industrious 
and thrifty. “When nn Aroi/6 girds up his loins (says a Jhang 
proverb), he makes it only two miles tc Lahore.”* 

In Bahdwalpur tlie Arords are very numerous and have the whole 
^of its trado in thoir hands, dealing in every commodity, and even 
selling shoes aud vegetables. Borne are contractors, hankers or money¬ 
lenders, and in the latter capacity they have now acquired a considerable 
amount of land by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners, 


* A variant of this proverb current in Gujrinwnla is Lak batiha Aroriun, tc minim 
lech Labor — ‘ if tUo Aroras gird up tlieir loins, they make it only Huce-fourtha of a ka to 
Lahore.’ 






'' Aromgrmpd. 

(ongh 40 or 50 yoara ago tfiey did not own an aero of enhivaton 
m the service of the State more AroyAs than Muhammadan a are 
employed, though the latter are nearly bis fcimen as numerous* as tho 
former. As several land-owniog families havo been ruined m then 
dealings with Arords such sayings* as Kirdr howi yir f dushmandhar 
na dhdr , « he who hasa lurar for a friend, needs nob an enemy, are 
ourrenfc in the State.t 

By religion the great majority of the Aroyas aro Hindus,, but a good 
many are Sikhs. 

Aa a body the Arorfo claim to bo IChattna and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Para a R4m. Polk etymology indeed avers that 
when so persecuted they denied their caste and described it as aur 
or 1 other/ whence f Arord but another tradition, current in Hujr&fc, 
pays they were driven by Paras Thun towards Mult&n near which they 
founded Arorkob Cursed by a faqir the town became desolate and 
the Aroy&a fled by its three gates, on. the North, South and vWsfe; 
whence the throe main groups into which they are r.ow divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. 1 he ruins of Ai oikotaro 
said to be near Roliri in Sindk4 

The Avoya caste is organised in a very similar way to the Klmttrfa. 
Its primary divisions aro the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups 
1. Uttar&dhi, Northern. 

2 Da?«hand, or Dakhanadliain, Southern. ) Sometimes classed as 

3. Delmi, Western. ( one group. 

4. Sindbl, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In 
Jhaitg they do not, but in FA?,ilka they are said to havo begun to 
do so; The probability is that the DakhanA still take wives from the 
JDahril group, as they used to do.§ # 

The TJttarddhi sob-caste appears to be absolutely eudogamous east 
of the Indus, except in BaMwalpur where it taker-) wives from the 
other three groups : in Hazam where it occasionally takes them from 

" U ~7f'jKinT, & tern applied by Muhammadans to any Hindu ahoy-keeper or trader^ is by no 
meane equivalent, to Arorm see« •w. Kirp'. . 

4 The justice of the above quotation from the draft Ctaselte*r of the Bahiwalpar State 
i» disputed' and it is pointed out that the earlier Paudpotra rulers of Bahiw&lpiir employed 
Aroras in positions of trust, and oven appointed thorn to Semi-military office as Bakhshis or 
paymasters. At present the Aroyas are losing ground, especially iu the higher grades of tho 

SlR.tO '" 8 {j£V 1 i G€L * 

+ A correspondent, referring; to tho Arorbam Aoli, an Urdu pamphlet published by tho 
Khatri Samachar P*wM, Lahore, odds some interesting details. The pamphlet appears to bo 
based in a History of the Aroybans in Negri and tho Bhu Sutr (Oman of the World) rurdn. 
in the latter is given n dialogue between Parasu Rftma wid Art. a Kliatn, in which i latter 
stoutly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and.wins Paraan RAma’s respect, being advised by him 
to settle in Sindh. The pamphlet also ascribes a sectarian origin to tho Arora groups, and 
declares that in 105 Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among tho Aroras, so their 
imnhit Onsain 8 idh Bhoj convened a meeting at which the upholders of the o*rl customs sat 
to the north the reformers to the south and tho moderates or neutrals to the west. 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was assigned to the conservatives and tho South to 
both the other parties, a fact- which explains why the D&Wmnis and Thtbras are sometimes 
regard °d as one and the same. 

§ Punjab Census Report, 188a, 5 514, 
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Arora traditions. 

'o.pa’hr&sor DakhanAs on payment, but not by exchange; and in 
Forozeporo whore it takes from the Pahras.* 

The TJttaradlii alone seem, as a mlo, to have the BArl-BunjAhi 
divisions. The Bnii group consists of 12 sections, thus— 




Sub-group [i >\. 


1 . 

G hum at, 


4. 

BazAz. 

2. 

Narule. 


* 5. 

Shikri, 

3. 

Mongo, 






Sub-group (it). 


6. 

Manchande. 

i 

7. 

Pasriche. 



Sub-group (Hi). 


8. 

Kantor. 


11. 

Wadhwe. 

9. 

MAnak Table. 


12. 

Sethi. 

10. 

GuruwAro. 





And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from 
numbers 8-12, and there is a further tendency on the part of numbers 
1-5 to discontinue giving daughters to numbers 0 and 7. Tu the 
south-east of the Punjab the BM and BtxnjaM groups exist both 
among the Northern and Southern ArorAs.t 

A list of the ArorA gots or sections will be found in Appendix I to this 
Volume. 

There are a few sections, e.g., Sachdeo, Lund, Bnzaz and others, 
which are found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethi 
section may possibly be the same as the Seth or Sethi Section of the 
TCbatfcris. The Basse wat or ropemakers are clearly by origin an occupa¬ 
tional section like the BazAz or clothiers. 

The names ending in fd aro beyond all question patronymics. Others 
such as BudhrAjA or BodhrAji suggest a religious origin. 

Thetjosnin Mnle-santie claim to l>e descendants of a Gaur Brahman 
who camo to the Jhang District and assumed the name of the GurdwAvA 
section, bub became a devotee or gosain who made converts. 

Other sections have various traditions ns to their origins : Thus the 
NAranga say they were originally Raghbansis who denied their race 
when Paras Ram destroyed the Khattris, with the words nu. rag, ‘No 
Itaghbansid NArag became Narang. The Cliikuv, a sub-section of tho 
Sachdeos are so called because on a marriage in that section sweet¬ 
meats wore as plentiful as mud (chikur). NarulA is derived from nirdld, 
' unique/ because once a snake got into the churn when a woman was 
making butter, so the men of this section never churn, though its 
women may. 

The Gogiaa or Gogas have a saying: 

Khat khuh, bhar pant, Tan tani parsing GcgidnV 
i.e,., they say to a would-be son-in-law: 

1 Dig a well and fill it with water, Then marry a GogiAni. 


* Tram-Iudua Captain O'Brien note? a solitary case of a girl of the Jam section (Uttara- 
dhf) being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhana). 
f Siraa Settlement Report, 188+, p. 114, 








Atom totem sections. 



^'/As in. other castes some sections of the Aror6s are credited 
Inherited curative powers. Thus the Dalewdnis of Jain pur can cure 
hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying it to the bite. 
This power was conferred on their forbears by the blessing of their 
pir, tho saint of Bairn Din Pau&h. The Buds- have an iuheritedpower 
of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching the part affected. 
Tho pain called chuk may also bo cured by this section, w hich uses the 
following charm :—‘Dud slth bun, phulon bharl dari, bhanuo cml 
(waist) Icarendd sari.* The charm is read over a doth and tins is then 
applied thrice to tho part, a push being finally given to it to expel 
tho pain. The power was conferred on Both Him, tho ancestor or 
the section, by jaqirs* It is also said to be essential that, tho patient 
should go straight homo without looking back. The power is exercised 
gratis. 

A man of the Chngh got can euro chuk or pain in the ioinst by 
pushing tho sufferer from behind. If a Chugli is not on band, it i* 
sufficient to go to his house and rub one’s back against the wall. 
Chugh may bo derived from chuk , because the tribe has this power, 
but perhaps the idea is simply that a Chugh has power over chuk. It 
cau also be cured by a family of Dhingya Aronis of JhSjanpuv who 
apply a pavt of. tlieic clothing to the part affected and push the 
patient thrice, or if none of them are present their house-wall is as 
efficacious as a Chugh. 


Several Arorii sections are named 
Babbar (? 1) in Montgomery. 
Chutdni^; bat. 

Gab&, calf. 

GMr6, dove, Montgomery and 
MuMn. 

Gidday, jackal. 

Gboyit, horse, Dora Ismail KhSn. 
Hans, goose, Montgomery. 

Kukay,§ Knkkay, cock, Mont¬ 
gomery, Multan and Hias&r. 
Kukyeja, cocker ell, Bera Ismail 
Kh6n. 


after animals such as 
Ldinar, fox, Montgomery. 
Machhar, mosquito, Gujrat. 
Makkar, locust, Gujifft. 

Meudd, (?) ram or Mindhii., long¬ 
haired, Montgomery. 

Nangial, snake, Bera Ismail 
Khan. 

hiag-pdl, Nang-pdl.jl 
Nangyu. 

(?) Siprff, a serpent. 


Other sections are named from plants, etc., and are perhaps more 
likely to be totemistic. Such are» 

Obdwald, vice. 


Gent, said to avoid the use of 
oohre, gerfi, (in Dora Ismail 
KMn). 

Gheia, fr* ghi , clarified butter. 


Jandwdni, named after the land 
tree in Bera Ismail Khffn, 
Kasfcuria, said lo avoid tho use of 
musk, kaduri, (Dera Ismail 
Khun). 


* In Hisaar this section of tho Arorfia may not wear blno Unghd t trousers). 

+ A. child born foot foremost can cure pain in the loins by kicking tho part affected: 
t Ohutini, bat: a child was once attacked by bats, which, however, loft him uninjured. 
The section worships bats’ nests ^charuchilti) at marriages, 

* The Ktikar will not eat fowls, but most. Hindus have a prejudice against them as tood 
and in this very caste the Mchndiiattahnvo for the last 12 or li years refused to eat them 

^^Nangpil does not appear to mean ‘snake, 1 but protector or raiser of snakes. 










Arom customs. 

Ka$hp&l, wood or timber (Mont¬ 
gomery) 


<SL 


Miingi, a kind of tree (Hisssr). 
Pabrej^j a bud of plant (MaUfin) 
Rih6nf,§‘basil. 

&twi-bdtf, green-kerb. 

Seldui(?J, pipal tree, Dera Lsmail 
KMn. 

TftnojudI & kind of grass, liran 
(Multan and Montgomery). 


KatAria* dagger (Mnltdn). 

Khanl-jau, bar]oy-oater. 

Lot<&, a vessel.t 

Mdnalc-tahlia: said, in Hissdr, to 
reverence the tahli or shwhar/i 
tree. 

^fehndirabtd,]: henna: (Moot- 
goipery and Multiln). 

I areja, tarn, a gourd ? ; fchoir ancestor once had to conceal himself 
among gourds, and they do not eat gourds. 

. pofeo»*e*tw! fr-vehavviti, ‘poison', in ^ 
fcmtihi dialuot as spoken in BaMwalpur. Possibly arsenic is meant. 

With regard to the sections mentioned as existing in Dera Ismail 
? a . ,d that ,°* oh * hows reverence to the animal 
^•'‘K.h'twnamed.tiunkinjf it sacred. The animal is 
led, and the plan t not cut or utj ured. The Chitwalfa, however, do not 
^batam from using nee, or show it any respect* 

, ffL h t B w . omon .,. ot * ho Ubfantdhi groin, wear red ivory brackets (and 

Perczepore),whence this 

1>J jotra the Aroras, in Ctojrat at least, are said to be Kusbal bnt 
their real gofra appears to be Kdsib, ? Kiehab or Koshav ’ 

Ft>r °y W ™ have a distinc- 

th wd a Sr"7 f ''^ bTtho 6th 

ki Cooni and a B™C.„ - d f ,°‘' e '* ri ’' honr on ** 6th 

weddSw W?„ lit - g ° m advance for that ceremony, the 
weuumg-party followmg so as to arrive in the afternoon 




f Because o no of its member# mice * received Tf °' h ° UP r' £ T,, ‘ 80 cl ° otIi er Hindus, 
-ay^hedd prosper like ba.nl (rihd£i). Uqir coriilftl ly, ^ the fatfr blessed him 

J* 1 * .^."omen do, in 

of eniploym^ hm own pm-ohit caHei 
jailed tir 


a.Tan.W, 

±£5S2T Brahm “ rad — 


»>«», »h% 

lions may border. Those ri dned distinc- 

***•' fiWiiwS. nsx. sasrcia.vas.'** “>? 
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Arora-—Arya iSamaj, 

^ wdemnm'd by the couple going opt and circumambulating burning 
reeds. The Brahmans recognise widow marriage and assist at it, in 
tact if it is solemnised without, a Brahman, people refrain from eating 
or drinking with the couple for a short time. 

The customary law of the Aroras differs both from Hindu Law and 
the ordinary Punjab Custom. In its main features it resembles that 
of'the Hindus generally- in the south-west .Punjab, and.one of its 
distinctive features is tho xazudi, an extra quarter share which goes to 
the eldest son. Many Arord sections allow sons by the wife of 
another caste provided she was married as a virgin, not as a widow, 
one-third of their father's property, two-thirds going to the sons by 
tho other (Arora) wife. The position of daughters and sisters is more 
favourable than it usually is among Hindus under tho Punjab Custom.* 

Arwai., a Jut tribe, found in the Sari garb tabs'll of Dera Ghdz i Khdu Dis¬ 
trict. Like the Manjotbas and Situghis it follows the Baloch oustoms 
in all matters connected vvith marriage, etc., thus differing from nearly 
all the other Jtit tribes of that tahsil. Also fouud in Multan, whore it 
is classed as agricultural. 

Ary/, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Arya Bamaj. —By far the most important modern Hindu sect in tho Punjab, 
the Arya Snm&j was founded about 1847 by Pandit Dayatmnd tmrah- 
wati, a .Brahman of KathhtwAr. Born in 1824, Day&nand had an 
equal aversion to . idolatry and marriage, and after profound researches 
in 8anskritic loro ha founded a rnmaj or union at Lahore soon after 
1847—and subsequently in the rest ol the Punjab. The latter 
part of his life was spent in travels in the United Provinces and 
K&jput&na. His attacks oU existing Hinduism roused great antagonism. 
He insisted on a special interpretation of tho Vedas and left behind him 
several works such as the Vedv Bhmhya, or translation of the Vedas, 
tho Satyarth Prakash in which the Arya religion is contrasted with 
others, and the Bhurnka, an introduction to the study of tho Vedas. 

" Tho Arya or ‘ Vedic' religion ”, writes Mr. Maelagan," is primarily 
tho outcome of tho solvent action of natural science on modern 
Hinduism. The .members of the Arya Samaj find the fantastical 
representations of tho world and of man winch are put forward in the 
eighteen Puranus to be inconsistent with natural science, and so reject 
their authority, looking on thorn as the outcome of the ignorance and 
craft of comparatively recent generations of Brahmans. Tho original 
and only authoritative scriptures in the eyes of the Arya, Samaj are 
tho four Vedas, and its professed aim is to restore the paramount 
authority of the Vedas by purging away subsequent, accretions. Scrip¬ 
tures more recent than the Vedas and anterior to the Pur&nas (such 
as the Brahmamts, tho six philosophic Darshanas, tho ten Upanishads, 
etc.}, are regarded as explanatory of the Vedas and authoritative only 
where they are not contradictory thereto. The Vedas themselves con¬ 
stitute the only infallible revelation.—'The Vedas’, wrote Daydnanu, 

‘ are revealed by God. I regard them as self-evident truth, admitting 
of no doubt and depending on the authority of no other book, being 


* P n tv jab Cditomary Latv, XVIII, pp. vii, is, xvii, cf, also Iatrod., p. 3. 



Ary a, Sanidj doctrines. 

JWfpresonted in nature, the kingdom of God/ The bases of the Aryan 
faith are the revelation of God fh the Vedas and in Nature, and the first 
practical element in this belief is the interpretation of the Vedas in 
conformity with the proved results of natural science. 

In the interpretation of the Vedas the Arya Sam^j finds itself at 
issue with the Sanskrits of Europe, whose translations ropresem 
the Vedas as the religious literature of a primitive people and, like the 
literature of other primitive peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsist¬ 
ent with, scientific accuracy. The Aryas contend that such a view 
arises from a mistaken literal translation of their scriptures, and that 
tho earlier, and consequently more trustworthy, commentators haying 
always refused to construe the Vedas iu their litoral sense, it is a, 
mistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with 
any meaning other than a metaphorical or derived one, Following 
these principles, the iSarn&j not only defends the Vedic rishis from all 
•imputations of pantheism and polytheism, hat finds in their writings 
mmierous indications of an accurate acquaintance with the facts of 
science. It holds that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinence from 
spirituous liquors are inculcated by the Vedas, and inculcated to a 
large extent on purely scientific grounds. It holds that the great 
religious rite of Vedio times, the agnihotra or homa sacrifice, is instituted 
with a view to rendering air and water wholesome and subservient to 
health, and because *it plays a prominent part in putting a stop to 
the prevalence of epidcmics-and the scarcity of rainfall/ It ia con¬ 
vinced that the latest discoveries of science, such as those of electricity 
and evolution, were perfectly well known to the seers who wore in¬ 
spired to write the Vedas. # 

While conceding this much to modern natural science, the Aryan 
refuse to tee in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retain¬ 
ing their confidence in the Vedas, they have avoided the radical 
materialism of some of the earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. 
The Arya philosophy is orthodox, and based mainly on the Upanishads, 
The tenets of Daydnand, though leaning rather to the Shankya doc¬ 
trine, do not fib in precisely with any one of the six orthodox systems; 
but these systems are all regarded by tho Aryan as true and as differ¬ 
ent aspects of the same principles. The three entities of Dayanand's 
philosophy are God, the Soul and pmkriti or Matter. Soul he regarded 
its physically distinct from God, but related to Him as the contained 
to the container, the contemplated to the coutemplator, the son to the 
father. Soul enters into all animals and there are indications of soul 
iu the vegetable kingdom also. In most of its details the Aryan system 
retains the terminology of the traditional philosophy of Hinduism. 

It maintains above all things the law of metempsychosis and places 
tho aim of virtue in escape from the law j hut this moksh or beatitude 
is for an era (kalp) only, after the termination of which tho soul 
resumes -its wanderings. The localization of the Hindu paradises, 
Parlok and Sw&rg, is rejected : heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and 
sorrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 

As a consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of rites on 
behalf of the dead, and by this cuts at the root of that great Hindu 
institution, the vrdddh* Like other Hindus the Aryaa burn the dead, 



Arya JSamaj aim* 
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allegwl sanitary roasons tlif?y employ apices for tlie burning, 
%t first they took the fkul to the Ganges, but now they cast it into 
the nearest stream : they do not call in the Achdraj, and they omit all 
the ceremonies of the kiryakarm. At marriage _ they go round the 
sacred fire and walk the seven steps like the Hindus, but omit, the 
worship of Ganesh. They generally employ Brahmans at weddings, 
but in several known instances these have been dispensed with. The 
Sanuij finds an efficacy in prayer (prdrlhana) and worship (up'isnd) ; 
hut it greatly limits the number of ceremonies to which it accedes any 
meritorious powers. It discourages entirely the practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the use of beads, and sandal-wood marks, 
gifts to worthless mendicants, and all the thousand rites of popular 
Hinduism. Only those rites (sanskdras) are to bo observed which 
find authority in the Vedas, and those are 16 in number only. Ido¬ 
latry aud all its attendant ceremonies lmve, according to the Aryas, no 
basis in the Vedas and no place in true religion. Bdm, Krishna and» 
other objects of popular adoration are treated eulierneristically as pious 
or powerful princes of the olden time; and in their salutation to each 
other the Aryas substitute tho word ‘Namasto 5 for the ‘ Mm 116m 1 
of the vulgar. 

Social and political aims of the Samaj.--Ti\o Aryas are careful to 
defend their religion from n, charge of novelty : they regard it as a revival 
of an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to tho 
Brahmans. The Arya theory of to-day is that tho real Brahman is one 
who is a Brahman in the heart; that the Vedas are not confined to one 
class ; and that all castes are equal before God. It is careful, however, to 
accept the existence of the four castes of ancient Hinduism : it retains the 
sacred thread for the three superior castes, and by imphcalrm debars 
the Sudras from some of the privileges of tho twice-born. In practice 
no Arya will marry with another caste or eat with men of another caste. 
Tho sect being almost entirely composed of educated men and being 
based on theories unfitted to the understanding of tho lower castes, the 
right of Ohfihras and the like to join its Tanks baa not, I understand, 
been put to the tost. But tho Sam&j is said to have been successful in 
receiving back into Hindnism persons converted to Christianity or 
Muhammadanism and in reinstating such persons in caste. The Aryas 
do not regard the cosv as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudice 
in considering the slaughter of a cow more heinous than that of other 
animals : and in the ant.i-cow-kilKng movement the Sarodj was to some 
extent identified with the movement, though less so in the Punjab than 
in the United Provinces. In other respects tho social programme of tho 
Samfij is liberal and anti-popular in the extreme. It sets its face 
against child-marriage: and it encourages the remarriage of widows. It 
basils itself with female education, with orphan ages and school:?, dis¬ 
pensaries and public libraries, and philanthropic institutions of all sorts. 
******** 

The Arya doctrines have been formulated in a series of ten somewhat 
wide propositions, and any person professing belief in the funda¬ 
mental principle's of the .Sam ;ij is eligible for membership, and in«y, 
after probation, be admitted as a full member and obtain a vote in the 
affairs of the society. Weekly meetings are held—-generally on Sun¬ 
days, so as to admit of the presence of Government servants and 
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[ora—with prayers, lectures on the Vedas and. other subjects, 
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hymns anng cm fcbe S&mrb Vocl.fi/ system* and other miscellaneous pro- 
ceediogs. At an annual meeting, a report is road and an Executive 
Committee with office-bearers appointed. Each local Samdj \b iude¬ 
pendent of the others; but a considerable number of the local Sambos 
have voluntarily submitted to tho ParopaHrini Bab ha. or Provincial 
Committee, which in a general way supervises the local centres and 
arranges for tho duo provision of Upadeehaks or missionaries, i he^ Ary a 
Sani&j, though paying extreme reverenco to the memory of Bwdmi 
Pavanand, refuses to look on him or any one else as an infallible 
Guru; and in the absence of any central control exorcised by an 
individual, the organization above described has been very instru¬ 
mental in keeping tho society together and preventing so far any 
serious schism in its ranks. A still more marked influence is un¬ 
doubtedly exercised by the Bay (inand Anglo-Vedic College, which 
was foundod in Lahore some tiirio ago and has been conducted entirely 
on Aryan lines. The College, while preparing students in the ordinary 
subjects with considerable success for the university examinations, pays 
special attention to instruction in Sanskrit and Hindi, and imparts a 
certain amount of religious training by the institutions of morning and 
evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the reading ot ext racts 
from the Satyarth Prabash” 

The above .quotations show bow inadequately the Ary a Sam dj is 
described as a sect. Since they were penned, in 1891, tho Satnilj has 
been divided on the question of tho .lawfulness or otherwise of 
animal foods and two parties have been formed, one the vegetarian 
or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or 1 cultured/ The former is, 
however, by no means narrow in its views, for it favours female educa¬ 
tion. The latter holds possession of the Day&nand College and is 
thence also called the Anarkalli or College party as opposed to the 
Vegetarian or City party. 

Asandaiu, svn. w ctidari, a degree or order of the Gosnitis. The term is 
appliod'to those settled in mats, as opposed to ahdhut. 

As ah, Asra, J&t clans (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Asial, a clan of the Manj IUjpufcs. 

Asra, see Asar. 

Asram, a title found among Sannidsis. 

Astawak, a title found among Sannidsls. 

Atuanoal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in the south of Multdn laheil, 
whore it settled from Jammu in "Mughal times. 

Attar, a dispensing druggist. “ Yon get the drugs from the favsari, and 
take them to the attar to make up. He also makes nr ah and sherbets. 
He no longer rnnkos itr (otto) which is only made by the rjdndi or 
perfumer.” [ft. C. J. I-J- 

AnoH/VN, Aghwdn, synonyms for Afghan, {q. «.). 


Ama, a 


•a a tribe of JMs descended from their eponym a Hajual Rajput and 
fonml in Sialkofc: also found in Montgomery where they are Muhamma¬ 
dans and classed as agricultural. 



MUdfamAta&n* 

{$J f Aurak, a JAt tribe, whose head-quarters 'would appear to b^uf^a 
Amritemr district, where they own a humh of, originally., 12 villages, omf 
they are found in the northern Miilwa, a3 well as in the M&rvjha. 
They are said ,to b» of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulakh lived 
in the MAnjha. But another story makes their ancestor one Baja Lui 
L&k, a Lunar RAjpii They are related bo the Sekhu and Deo tribes 
with whom they will not intermarry. 

In Ainritsai they give the following pedigree:— 

Earn Ohandav 
i 

Kaaab 

DJuiul 

■Ragtnapat 

Uda^Rilp 

I 

Purs 

Mnjaag 

Markhanb 

Qoe 

* I 

MmH&I 

'.Dhanich 

■ ■::: . , . * ' ■ . 

Aulakh. 

Tltis would make them akin to t ie Pimnun. They are also found as 
a Jat (agricultural) tribe west of the RAvi as far as Leialn In Mont¬ 
gomery they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. The Muhammadan 
Anlakh of Lefah have a curious tale. Complaint was made to II omAyun 
that Pir Muhammad Bajau drank bhang> in defiance ortho Quranic 
prohibition. So the emperor surnmoned the saint to Delhi, and made 
him walk along a narrow path beset with poisoned swords, while o 
ferocious elephant pursued him, But as ho walked the.steel t.upnea to 
water and one of his disciples killed the elephant with a single blow of 
his staff. Among the courtiers was Rdja Aulakh. a rnowiu* Rajput, 
who at onco embraced IslAtn. The saint returned toLAjuopur, and 
Aulakh followed him, conquered the country from the Baltin tribe and 
gave it to the Firs, on whom the emperor also conferred it in gagir , 
though the Aulakh continued to administer it until about 175 years 
ago, when their powe* declined. 

AtJBAK, see Aulakh. 

Adbe, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Ausakzai, branch of the Afridls in TirAh. See Orakzai. 

Aw an.—T he AwAns are an important tribe, exclusively Muhammad an, 
chiefly found in the : Salt Range, where they possess an Awankan,* but 
•also widely spread to the oast, south and west ot that tract. Lxtend* 

*' There is also an AwinkSlTiuEundar 7 PunSf S.R., §~j^iarpur 
tixe Aw aim hold a bdra in tho Pus^ya vwgana cn the jugh level plain neai Mnkenan 
P.N,Q,I,,$Af>5. 
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Awdn origins. 
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w along the whole length of the Range from Jhalum to the Indu^ 
they are found iti great number;* throughout the whole country be¬ 
yond it up to the foot of the Sulerrriua and the Safed Koh*; (/hough 
in trans-InduH Bahnu they partly , and in pern Ismail Khikv wholly, 
merge in the J&ts, a term which in those parts uSeana little more 
than a nondescript peasant. In Peshawar the Aw due are included 
in the hamsdya or faqir class. In Koluit towards Khashalga|*h they 
reaomble the Awans of the Salt Range, but elsewhere in that District 
are hardly distinguishable from the Bangash and Ni^aaia among 
whom they live. 

The independent possessions of the Awdna in the Salt Range 
were onca very considerable, and in its western and central portion 
they are still the dominant race. As a dominant tribe the eastern 
limits of their position conieide approximately with the western 
border of the Ghakw&l and Find D&daii KMu tausils, but they have 
also spread eastwards along fcho foot of the hills' as far as the 
Sutlej, and southwards down that riVer valley into Mult&n and dhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at. the foot of the western 
Salt Range, but have been gradually driven up into the hills by 
PathduH advancing from the Indus, and Tiwiinas from tho Jbelum. 


The word Aw.in is not implausibly derived from Ahw/rn, 4 helper, 
but various explanations of its origin are given. According to one 
tradition the Awans, who claim Arab origin, are descendants of Quth 
ShYih, himself descended, from Ali, and were attached to the Mu¬ 
hammadan armies which invaded India as ‘ auxiliaries /% whence their 
name. In KapurthaM a more precise version of their legend makes 
them Alwi ISayyida, who oppressed by the Abbasaid.es, sought refuge 
in Sindh ,* and eventually allied themselves with Sabukfcagfn, who 
bestowed oti them the title of Awdn. But in the best available account 
of the tribe§ the Awdna are indeed said to be of Arabian origin and 
descendants Of Qutb Slidh, but he m said to have ruled Herat and 
to have joined Mahmud of Ghazni when he invaded India, Wth 
him ciimo six of Iris many sons : Gauliar ShdJh or Gorrara, who settled 
near Sakesav; Kalan Shd.ii or Xalgan who settled at Dhankot 
(Kd.IAbd.gh): ChauhAn who colonised the hills near the Indus j| : Khokhar 
or Muhampad Shah who settled on the Obdxmb: Tori®{ and Jhajh 
whose descendants are said to be still found in Tirdh and elsewhere. 


* Raverty says 'Awin-kirs’ held tho Karwam {arm in Kurrarn, but none appear to be 
fouad now in the Kurrarn Valley : Notes, p. 92. 

-[ Another tradition is that when Zuhair weht forth to fight with Hasan, he lift his wife, 
then pregnant, with Zain-til-abidain in amdn or 4 trust,' whence hor son’s descendants are 
called Awan. A curious variant of this appears in Talagang where it is said- that Quth 
Shah’s descendant having lost all his sons was bidden by a saint to place his next born son 
in a potter's kiln.‘on trust', lie did so, and aitor the kiln had. been burnt the child was 
taken out alive. 

% For Aw&n. as equivalent to Auxiliary we may compare ouergetai: McGi'indle'a Ancimi 
Jwli", p. 38 

$ By Mr. W. S. Talbot in the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1.1)05, pp. 102 -104. He .disposes of 
Cimaingbatn’a theory that Janjuis and A.w*ds were 'within historical times .one race ; (Arch. 
Survey Reports, II 17 S .) : and of Brandreth s theory that the Awans, though recent immi. 
grants into the Punjab, are descended from Bactrian Greeks, Air. Talbot also mentions the 
Gan^s and Munds who are generally reckoned aa A wins, but who are probably only 
affiliated indigenous clans. 

i! One of uis descendants was Khattar, founder of the Khattars of Attock. 

% Possibly Turi is meant, and the Kuxram Valley is referred to as their; locality. 
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Aw&n groups. 

r .„ originally Hindu character of these names is patent, 
ixplained away by the tradition that Ohauhan and Khokhar took their 
mother's name, 

In Gujr&t tradition gives Qntb Sh&h three wives, from whom sprang 
the KhoKhars andtbo four muhins or elans of the AwaDs. By Bartb, 
his first wife,, he bad a, son named Khokhar: by Sahd, he had Khurara 
or Gqrapa : and by Fateh Khafcuri, three sons*—Kalgda, Chauhau and 
Kim dan . 

These four clans are again divided into numerous septs, often bear¬ 
ing eponymous names, but sometimes the namrs of Gnjar, J&t and 
other tribal septs appear. Thus in SiAlkot* the Awfins are said to 
be divided into 24 muhins , But in Gujrit the Rhurara clan comprises 
21 sub-divisions, including such names as JAlap and Bhakri: the 
Kalgdn comprise 43 sub-divisions, including Du did 1, Andar, Papin 
and.’others . tho Ghauktns ’have three septs, Ludaini Bhusin and 
Ghuftar : and the Kimd&n Chechi, Mahr, fldalka, May&n, Puchal and 
Saroia. Few of these look like Muhammadan patronymics, 

Notb,— The A wana in Kapirthalii arc said to have the following pots Kalgfin (really a 
muhin\ Rai Dul, Glihlli, Jand, Bagewali, JaspAl, Khokhar, Gojbu or Gvdisfcan, HarpAl 
and Khor Joti. 


The A wan septs' give their names to several pkees-names, such as 
Golera in Rawalpindi, Kbiora (Khewra) in Jbolum, Baj ara in Si&lkot, 
Jand, etc. 

As claiming descent from Quth Shah the Aw&ns are often called 
Qutb-shahi, and sometimes stylo themselves Ulami. In Gujr&t they 
only marry inter s&t refusing to give daughters even to the Chibbs, 
and not inter*marrying with the Khokbare. In Jhelum too u Avf$na 
give their daughters in. marriage to Aw&na only as a rule, though 
there seems to be some instances of marriages with leading men of the 
Chahw&l tribqs : it is said, however, that the Kalab&gh Mallik refused 
to betroth Iris daughter to Sardtlr Mnharoind Ali, chief of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Ghebaa. In Borne families at least, prominent Aw&ris not in¬ 
frequently take to wife women of low tribes (usually having an Aw&n 
wife also), and this practice does not seem to meet with as much 
disapproval as in most other tribos of equal social standing : but 
ordinarily AwAn wives alone are taken;t Certain families marry with 
certain other families only : and in all cases marriage is generally but 
not necessarily within the muhi.” 


i the, following list of Arrau 


* The Customary Law of this District (Volume XIV) p. 3 f , 

tub-clans 

1 BagwAl 9 HarpAl 17 Mangat 

2 Bajia 10 JalkliAh 18 Mirza 

3 Biddar 11 Jand 19 Pappah 

4 Chandhar 12 Jhim 20 Ropar 

5 Chhaita 13 Khambro 21 SaLbf 

8 Dhinplc 14 K tearAna 22 SaugwAl 

7 Ghnlio 15 Maika 23 Saroya 

8 Gorare 13 Mandu 44 Wadnil 

Those in italics are returned as Khurara in CU)jr<U. Kos, 1,2,3, 9,11,14, 22 and 24 
are classed as KaljgAh. 

t In Ra walpindi the children oi a tow-caste woman by an Awan are not considered true 
AwAmS: 
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This passage is entirely conBi&tent with the poplar classification 
of the A wans m zemindar or yeomen, in contradistinction to the sdhu 
or gentry (Janjuas and Ghakkars), but on a level with the Mate and 
other leading tribes of Cfaakw&I. 

The loading family among the AwiVns is that of the Malik of Ka- 
i&bagb, and throughout the Jhelum Salt Range they have numerous 
inaUks,* notably £&l Khttn of Nurpur in Find Dhclan Khan, head 
of the Shidl (descendants of Shih&n, a great malik in the latter 
part of the eighteenfch*century). 

bike the Kassars, .Janjua? and Khokhars,but unlike the Ghakkars, 
the A walls' have the institution of sirddri, whereby the ©Meet eon 
of a chief gets an extra share. In other respects their customs of 
inheritance are closely alike those of the other Muhammadan tribes 
among whom they live. In. Sh&bpur and Jheluw, however, the 
Awi-itts recognize a (laughter's right to succeed. 

In the Aw&n villages of To lagan g tabtffl all the graves have a 
vertical slab at either end, while a woman’s grave can be at once 
'distinguished by a -ameller slab in the centre.+ 

An Aw4n girl plaits her hair on the forehead and wears only 
ear-drops, this style being given up after mavrjasre.J Betrothal is 
effected by the gill’s father sending a bard or barber to the boy's 
home with a few rupees and some sweets : or no ceremony at all 
is observed. 

Atlfci, ft <JAt dan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

AyeshjS, (heavenly), the name of the mling family of Hunzad : for the 
legend of it; origin see Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo KooiJi. p, 27, 

A'/,i i), “free”, a term applied to the ke-shara or irregular orders of IsMm 
also called rmjzub ; opposed to wlik* Also used as a synonym for 
Qalandar. hold that the shard or ritual law is only for t 1 

masses, not for those who have attained marifat or full comprehensio 
of the Godhead. 


* But Brandroth says t.ho cluof is called ‘Rai,’ and his younger^rathe:r? 8M Sons ‘Malik.’ 
JSftttloment Report, § 49, p. ZS . 
t P. N. Q. I., § 594. 

% ibid. 1I,§ 353. There is a history of the A wins in Urdu, published by Dr, Ghuhtar 
Nabi of Lahore, 





APPENDIX. 

M. Amin Oiiand’s History of Sialkot gives a curious pedigree of the 
Aw&ns which ia tabulated below 

MUHAMMAD 
Zakir QAsim* 

Ansi Shill—15th in descent. 


Qutb ShAh 


Khofchar Jahan Golera Ktdugan Mim 
I (15 families.) 

Einfiti 

i 

L - :i 


— 

Wit) 

B&i Rakh 
- 1 -^ 

Malik Saruba. 
(? Saroia.) 


p/au , Hrmir 

Progenitors of tho JukAns of 
SiAlkoluf 


’Wr 

r-S 


"'“*1 •. 

Eanj'ir 


Mandn Bharaliwia Samduh Singi 


Y 

Sim 
KahainbAra. 


* Another account makes Ausl ShAh descended from Muhammad Khaifa, the Prophet s 
son, by a woman of Jani'r. 

Inf & A Scot * the* AwAns are known under these 4 branches : ~ G oh era f there « * ® 

the Rawalpindi District still called Quiiera, (or Gohera) after tins tribe], KaliambAra, 
Dengla and Hand'd. 
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Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery anc 

Mc't"' 1 - followers of a ddhu whoso shrine is on the Cherrib 

BVS V tbo S^aXf GujrSnwilfi and who miraculously turned 

another has a shrine m Gurddspur. 

BXbab.- 4 small tribe allied to the ariSi^ 

from tt son of Dom, a grandson ot feberinau They are mr>ded I to 
two main braridhes, Mahstmd and Qhora Khel. The former are sjd 
divided into four and the latter into eight sub- divisions. 

The B&bars are * civilised tribe and ^ 
wr ite,t They are devoted to commerce and are the wealthiest, quieW 

Sd most tit tribe of tho sub-Sulaimto plams Edw^e^^ 

thorn the most superior race in the whole ot the tranB-Iudca distrim, 
and the proverb says: ‘ A Bdbsr fool is a 0 mu a P n '‘ ‘S' '. 

democratic, they have never had a rreojnmed ch.ef, and the tnbe is 

indeed a scattered one, maoy residing in Kandsha^and_othnE> 
Khoraaiin as traders. A few arc still engaged in the “™f h : 

The BdbarB appear to have occupied their present seats early m tho 
out the J^s and Baleeh(T| 
plains and then being pushed northward, -by M 
Their centre is Chaudwau and their outlying villages *y 

nnd Balooh tenants, as they cultivate little themselves. 

Babbab, a m tribe in Dora Ghfoi Khdu-probablyimmigran^ 

or aboriginal-and in Bcliiwalpur, where they give the following 

genealogy:- BA , AKAU AN. 


Kamdo. 

I 

Fargo. 

Janjuhan* 

KhlkK. 


I 


r 

Bcibbur. 


Tfuxggar, 


BabOar. OaUar, Ttabbar, 

Babla, a section of tho BhStias, to which belong the chaudbrw of Shujabad. 

Multfin Gr., 1902, p. 166. « 

Baohhai, a tribe of Jits, found in par gana Bhirog, ^arfragarh fc ' lhs < 
imMla : descended from a Tuora R4]put by his Jdt wife. 

Badau.— A JAt clan (agricultu ral) found in Mnltfo. _ 


~ * This sect is jottW hi W« «* was Dlw4»J.IMf aml<*« to 

F “ tB4to “ UM 

KettMt in Multan : Vatettwr, 1901-02, p. 161^ 
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Badb# 0E, a tribe of Jafcs, clainiing to be Saron Rfijputs by descent through 
its eponym and big descendant Kura Pal whose sons settled in S&lkot 
under Shah Jahdn : also found in Amritsar. 


Badeb, a clan (agricultural) found in MuliAn. 

Bapgujar, Bav-, h- class (or possibly rank) found aniong the Brahmans, 
lUjpute, Meoa and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with. 
GtSjars. Thus the Bafgfijar Rdjputs about Bhuodai in Gcrg&on border 
on villages held by Gtrjars, and in one village there Gujars hold most of 
tho village and Bargnjar R&jpnts the rest. Similarly in Basdalla near 
PtinaMna in Gurgifon Moos hold most of the village and Guiars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.0,8.L, in P.N. Q. I., § 130). But according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargujar are one of the «6 royal Rajput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from Bdwa, son 
of R&m Chandra. Their connection with the MandaMr is noticed 
under MandahCr. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was Raj or, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the south of Alwat, 
and they held mnoh of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till 
dfpoasesped by the Kachwdha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Anupshahr on the Ganges, but there ia still a colony of them in 
Gurgdon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurg&m 
Bargfijar say that they.came from Jallundui about the middle of the 
15th century; and it is certain that they are not very old holders of 
their present capital of Solma, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively 
recent date. 

Badhan oe Pa krai, a tribe of JAp, claiming Saroa Rajput origin and 
descended from an eponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu., 
Found in SiAlkot. 

Baobab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Badhaub, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Badhi, a sopt of Kanots found in Baahahr. They also own pargana Qb&r 
in Kuthdr. 

v ■■ Badhi, the carpenter who makes ploughs and other rude wood-work among 
the Gaddis (fr. badhnd, to cut with an axe or saw). See Barh&L 

B*di, a gipsy tribo which dneg not prostitute its women. The word ia said 
to bo a corruption of .Bari-(gar) q , v, Of. Wddria. 

Badohai,, a .tribe of J6t« who offer food to their ,s ati, at her shrine in Jasrdn 
in Ndbha, at weddings; also milk on the 9thr sudim each month. 
Found in Jind. 

Badozai, a Pathdn family, fonnd in MnlfAn the Dernjat and Bah&walpur 
State. 

Badp.o, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bade, Bad dun, a, gipsy tribe of Muhammadans, found in the Central Punjab, 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds, B&o the Kahais 





<§L 


-■'Viiktfy aro followers of Imtm Shtff* and by bis ieaoking 3 usfcty their 
' habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. They aro considered 
outcast by other Muhammadans. They work in straw, make pipe- 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they are also said to lead 
about bears and occasionally travel as pedlars. Apparently divided 
into throe clans, Wahl6, DfcarA and Balara. They claim Arab origin, 
yirst cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehaf. 

BipwAL, a Mjpat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bapyb, a Ut> clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bagdak, a Balooh cbm (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BUghban, Bagkwan., the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word M&Il, 


H'BANj JDAOH.WAW, w *° 1 i .. . , . . k tt ' 

meaning a •gardener,’ and oommouly used as equivalent to ArMn 
ia tha Western Punjab, and oven as far east as Lahore and Jullun- 

* -si / . ^ A r>»MA -• I'l ikyv wmti irl fl-wa. i 


dur. J The" BaghWns do not. form a caste and the term is merely 
equivalent to Mjih, Mali^r, eto. 

Baghkla Lit ,. (t tiger’s whelps one of the main division of the Kdthi<K whose 
retainers or dependents they probably were originally. Confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kain&Jia in Montgomery, and classed as Rajput 
agricultural. 

Bag hub, an agricultural clan found in Bh^hpur. 

Bagjyana, a Muhammadan te\. clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bagrar, a '%&% clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

BagrIma, a Baloch elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BksLt (1) a term applied to any Hindu B&jpnt or U% from the Bfigay 
' or nrairies of Wafer, which lie to the south and west of Hwfr, in 
contradistinction to DeswOa. The Bfeis are. most numerous 
in the south of that District', butarealso found m sotaa numbers under 
the heading of JSt in SiAlkot and fcrtflfcri In Gurdaspur the JMgp 
are Salahria who describe themselves as Edgar or Bhagar by clan, 
and nrohably have no connection with tho BSgfi of HissSr and its 
neighbourhood. (2) a Ja( clan (agricultural) found m Amritsar, 

BiBSEABKE, a Kharral clan {agricultural) found in Montgomery; also a 
Joiya sept. 

Baailf, a SSjpnt clan {agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baius, a Gfijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bahi- a tribe of Pathins which holds a bora of 12 villages near Heshidr- 
pur, (should bo verified?). 

BiHUAii, an Ar5.ii) clan (agricul tural) fonud in Amritsar.; 


Fropfcafc these were /oot brothero, IniAm Azam, 
ItUMHlthatuitheuw?^' fa . m * ^ sod sbaUih ntsmtv .teoitor of 
IittAm fjf fc 'y 8 'tmAm Shift. Once Shaikh Dham&r hilled lortoiae, au 


Iitt&ra Hatail, ^ Shift. Once Shaikh Lw.., «»•«,, -—, — 

tha Bad 'a, was a ■ • , *. thret) of the brothers, hot Imim Shift* app> ing bis oon- 
acb which Wft;irop?.t>Da ^ whereupon the three Imiras oaifcd hire .At* and hence hie 
duot', the Shaikh ate.t . ^ , $ ac h is ihe BadiS legend, but the fo’-a'. 1 ipiina were not 

*#***?™£L arinSttd 
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Ba hniwd l—Ba h ti, 

$&iwiu } a Jity tribe, found chiefly in His«6r ond Pati&la. They are also 
found on tho lower Sutlej in Montgomery, where in 1881 they probably 
returned themselves as Bhatti Rfijpats, which they claim to bo by de¬ 
scent. In Hiasar they appear to be a Bagfi tribe, though they claim to 
b© Deswali, and to have been ChauhAns of Sarnbhar in EajputAna whenoo 
they spread into BikAner and jSirsa. Mr. Parser says of themIn 
immbV© they are weak; but in love of robbery they yield to none of 
tbo tribes. 0 They gave much trouble in 1857. In tho 15th century 
the BahuiwM held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner was then 
divided. 

Bahoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bab o wan a, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 


Bahrupia .—Bahrupia is in its origin a purely occupational form derived 
from the Sanskrit baku * many ■ ■ an d rupa ‘form/ and denotes an 
actor, a mimic, one who assumes in Any forms or characters, or engages 
in many occupation^. One of the favourite devices of the Bahrdpias 
is to ask for money, and when it is refused, to ask that it may be 
given on condition of the Bahrupia succeeding in deceiving tho 
person who refuses it. Soma days la tor the Bahrupia will again visit 
the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or what not, sell 
his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and claim the 
stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Bohfcak there are Chiibra Bahrdpias. Bub in some districts a family 
or colony of Bahrhpias has obtained land and settled down on it, and 
so become a caste as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia 
family in Pdnfpat which holds a village revenue-free, though it now 
professes to be Shaikh. In Sialkot and Gtajr&t Mah tarns are commonly 
known as Bahrupias. In the latter District the Bahrtipias claim con¬ 
nection with the R&j&s of Chittaur and say they accompanied Akbar in 
an expedition against the Pathans. After that they settled down to 
cultivation* on the banks of tho Chen6b. They have four clans— 
Ratfbaur, ChaukAn, Punw6r and Sapiwat—-which are said not to in¬ 
termarry. All are Sikhs in this District. Elsewhere they are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, actors, mountebanks and sometimes cheats. The 
Bahrupias of Gurdfispur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 
The Bahrupia is distinct from the Bhand, and the Bahrupia villages 
on the Safcloj in Phillaur fcahsil have no concoction with the Mahiom 
of Hoshi&rpur.t Bahrupias are often found in wandering gangs. 

Blarf, a term used in the eastern, as Chiing is used in tho western, portion 
of the lower ranges of thoK&ngra Hills and Hosbi6rpur as equivalent 
to Qhirth* All of them intermarry. 

Bahti, hill men of fairly good caste, who cultivate and own land largely; 
and also work as labourers. They are said to be degraded RAjputs. 
In R >shidrpur (except Dasuya) and Jullundur they are called Bdhti $ 
in Dat ya and Ndrpur Chang; inKdngra Ghirth;all intermarry freely. 
In the » eusuB of 1881 all three were classed as Bdhti, The Chdng arc 
also said to be a low caste of labourers in the hills who also ply as 
muleteers, 

# As ouHivatot's they .ire thrifty »T»d tlnbitiotis. They alco make baskets, repots and 
rope-nota— travg'jctrs, until ckikkas in Gujrfifc, 
t P. N.Q.I./S iW. 






Baiil^BaimgL 

aot of the Oswfil BhdbrAs, MuhhXl Brahnians and other caste a 
lysician, a term applied geoeraly to all who practise Vedic mo¬ 
le. 

BaidwAn,'* * an important Hindu-Sikh J6fc tribe in Ambila. 

Bains, a tribe, whose head-quarters appear to be in Hosh&rpnrt and 
Jullumiur, though they have spread westwards even as far as Rawal¬ 
pindi, and eastwards into Amb&ia and the adjoining Native States! 
They say that they tire by origin Jnnjuu Rajputs, and that their nnces- 
tor Bains came eastwards in the time of Firoz Shilh. Bains is one of 
the 36 royal families of H&jputw, but Tod believes that it is merely a 
sab-division of the Suryabansi section* They give their name to Bais- 
wfira, or the easternmost portion of tho Ganges-Janma dodb, The 
Sarddrs of AUwalpur in Jullundur are Bains, whose ancestor came 
irom fi^l^pur to Jails, near Sirlpjjjid in Nabha some twelve genera¬ 
tions ago. 

The BairagI 

' Baibagl—T ho. Bairttgr (Vairagr, • inore correctly, from Sanekp* vairdgya, 
* devoid ’of passion/) is a devotee of Vi<' nu.' The Baiwtgis probably 
represent a very old. element in Indian religion, for those of the sect 
who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so ns personating Nar Singh, 
the leopard incarnation of Vishnu,'just as the Bhhgantt faqlr imitates 
the dress,| dance, etc., of Krishna. The priest who personates the 
god whom he worships is found in ‘ almost every rude religion r while 
in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use of animal 
masks/§ a'practice still to be found in Tibet. There is, moreover, an 
undoubted pun bn the word bhrdg, * leopard \ and Bair&gf, and this 
possibly accounts for the wearing of the leopard skin. The feminine 
form of Bairifgi., lairdgan, is the term applied to the <atf-shaped crutch 
on which a devotee leans, either sitting or standing, to tho ajpall 
enbleraatic crutch about a foot- long, and to the crutch hilt of a sword 
or dagger. In Jlnd the Bairiigi is said to be also called SMmi. 

The orders devoted to the cults of ftfim and Krishri' are known 
genericaily as Bairiigfs, and, iheir history commences with Ramanuja, 
who taught in Stmt hern India in the 1 l-12th centuries, and from his 
hamoJthe designation Bimdnuji tqay be derived.!! But it is not until 
the time of Raman and, i.e until the. end of the 14th century, that the 
sect rose to power or importance in Northern India. 

I ■ The are divided into four iu«h' orders (mmpardas', viz., 

J Rdin&ti&ndt^ Vishnoswdmi, Nimfmg^di and Midhavvichdri. 


* Ftmcifully derived from * ; physician—who rescued a bride/ of the olan from 

robbers and was rewarded by tfrfcir adopting bis name. 

. t The Baum hold u bdrah cuv,,, ron p of 12 (actually 15 or 16) villages near Mahilpuv in 
tjaia Diatrint. 

.It Tnunpp’s Adi-Oranth, p- «g. 

‘ § Robertson Smith : Reli£i on 0 f tho Semites, p. 437. 

|| See Ibbctson, § 1521 r/ ^hcro tho IUmAnujia are said to worship Mahadco and thus ap¬ 
pear to b« Shaivas. Father tho Bairigts are ttfare saiiL to have b«<m founded by Srf 

• Anand 0 the 12th discipl;. 0 f Rim&flancU The tewnihatiou navd-i appears, to be connected 

with his? tiame. ; . 

* It is only to tbo follc‘ werB 0 f RA^anaml or hi? contemporaries that the term Bairagf is 

> .properly applied, ; / 







The Baimgi caste. 

v- these the first-named, contains six of the 52 discards* (schools) of 
these BairAgi orders, viz. t the Anbhlmandi, Dundfvram, Agarih Telaii, 
Kubb&jl, and Ramsaiuji. J 

Ibe Punjab only two of the four sampardds aro usually found. 
These aro (») the RAmftriandis, who like the VishrmswAmis are devotees 
of RAmchandr, and accordingly celebrate his birthday, the RAnmaumi,t 
study the lUrnAyanA and make pilgrimages to Ajndbia: their insignia 
being the tar pnndri or trident, marked on the forehead in white, with 
the central prong in red or white. 

The only other group found in the Punjabis [ii) theNimAnandf, who, 
like the MadhavachAris, aro devotees of Krishna, They too celebrate 
the 8th of BhAdou as the date of Krishna's iooarnatiou, but they study 
the |ri Madh Bhagwat and the Gita, and regard Bin drab an. Math i 
and DwarkAnAth us sacred places. On their foreheads they wear a two¬ 
pronged fork,t all in white. 

! T ‘J, b6 Punjab proper, however, etfen the distinction between RAma 
and NimA-nandi is of no importance, and probably hardly known, in 
parts of the country the BairtSgjfe form a veritable caste being allowed 
to marry, and (e. g.) in Sirsa they are hardly to be distinguished from 
ordinary pennants, while in KarnAI. many (excluding the sadhns ot* 
monks of the monasteries, asthdl, whose property descends to' their 
spiiifcaat cluldren§) many and their bindu or natural children succeed 
them.|1 . This latter class is mainly recruited from the JA$8, but the 
cflsfco is also recruited from the three twice-born caBtes, the disciple 
being received into Hisi guru’s sawpardd and du'dra.^] In some tracts, 
e * if. * in d ind, the Bairdgis are mostly socalar. They avoid in marriage 
their own samjparda and their mother's dwara. In theory any BairAgi 
may take food from any other Buir&gi, but in practice a Brahman 
RnirAgi will only eat from the bands of another Brahman, and it is 
only *ifc the ghosti or place of religious assembly that recruits of all 
castes can oat together. The restrictions regarding food and drink are 
however lax throughout tho order. ' Though the BairAgfs, as a rule, 

' abstain from flesh and spirits, tho secular members of the caste oertainly 
do not. In the southern Punjab the BairAgi is often addicted to bhang 

To return to tho RairAgis as an order, it would appear that as a 
body they keep the jata or long hair, wear coarse loin-cloths and 
usually affect the suffix D6s. As opposed to the Sanidsis, or LAl-p&dris 
they style themselves yitA-padris, as worshippers of SitA RAm, * 



V,^hachdTivBtgAoar.dla, and Nfmi-KharVswimfa art 
irf/ Jri- : or the latter to, -ft, may be equivalent to Nicnfriaiad;. Possibly the 

Sivii ea S y 3 ^ dor, i dicdtv - ^^Aha-bakbhf, who affect Krishna'swife 

fr ° m th0 o! Sar ®“* «“”*“> 

^ te4£f3 N ‘^ 
it ie" said «wy to prnpert, 

crlited S &r 1 o3 bCCCm ' 5 Bair<8is * Bd the orderWpeare, « a rule, to be re- 







regards his tenets 'a BairAgl is somotimas said to be subjecFto 
Bve rnla?:—(«) ho must jonrney to DwfirkS and there bo branded with 
ircn on the right arm :* (ilj 'ho must mark hts forehead, as already 
described, with the gopi' i-handan clay : (at; ho must invoke one of tho 
incarnations of Krishna: (<») he must wear a rosary of tuln x : and (*, 
he should know and repeat some mantra relating to one of Vishnu s 
incarnations. Probably these tenets vary m details, though not m 
prihdplo, for each mmparda, and possibly for each dwara also. 

The aidiiaotiB oommunitiee of the flairdgis are powerful and ex¬ 
ceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, and exercise much 
hospitality. They are 1 humorous in StehiSrnur. Some of their ■mmantt 
are well educated and Oven learned men, and a few possess a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

BATRAGi DBVBLOPMBNXS. 

The intense vitality of the Bmr%i teachings maybe gauged from the 
number of sub-soots to which they have given birth. Amo ng these may 
bo noted, the Hari-D&sls (inRohtak), the Kesho-panthist (w Multdn), 
tho Tnlsi -Basis, Gujr&nw&ld, the Mur&r-panthi 4 ,the BaM-Mis. 

The connection of the earliest form of Sikhism with the Bair$*i 
doctrines is obscure, but it is clear that it was a close one. Kalladhdrf, 
the Ancestor of the Bed! family of Una, was also the predecessor ot 
the B'-ahman Kailhdh&ri mahdnts of Dimrinsal m the Una. taflBH, Who 
are Bairds, as well as followers of N&nfck, whence they are called. * 
Vaishav ■ ETA'nak -paiith'i. This community w&efouudkl by one Nakodar 
043 Who in bis youth was absorbed in tho deity while lying m the 
shade of a banyan tree instead of tending his cattle ano. at last, 
after a prolonged period of adoration, disappeared into the^aknown. 
Another Bair&gi, Riiin Thammari, was a cousin of N£nak and is some¬ 
times claimed as his follower. His tank near Lahore is the scene of a 
fair held at the Bais&khi, and formerly notorious for disturbances 
and it i8 said, immoralities. It is still a great meeting point for 
Bairagi ascetics. Further it will not be forgotten that Banda, the 
snccessOr of the Sikh guMs, was, originally, a Bainigi, while two 
Bairfigi sub-sects (the Sarnd&n and S.imrandfcd§) are Btfmetimes classed 
as Uddsis. 

A modem offshoot of the Bairfgia are the Oharand^fs, founded by 
onb Chamn Das who was born at Dehra m Alwtir State in.lvOd.j, His 
father was a Dlmsar who died when his sou , then named Kanjlfc &Jngli, 
was only 5. . Brohgbt' tip by reHtiohs at 1)eHii -the. boy oecame a 

‘ Jw- •.nM6brtodHn5wl« theco’nSeh.lf<iK3hai«S?orrtaftfcSjb cr soda, aw> ‘Has. 

- • ■ ..'. 


t Probably worshippers or a rocai »»wi or v of Kifshua Imnaon worahiooera 

, J Possibly followers, ol a tviba MlirAr whose ahrmh rs iq Laju^rr District,.or ppe . 

ofKrishn Mur£if,vT>., the enemy of Mur, a demon. _ . whoHvod’two 

§ Sombfimes said lo be ouhiiid tho j«wne. SUruan D&i waa a worship their 

centuries ago, and his followers aro Oosiiin^. who woar the tvhi necklace c * 

y 7 l Another account says ho became Bukhdcos ditoi'plo^at the age 

1651 A, D. For a full adcount of die sect see Wilson & fooled ia Mac.U>6 an 1 . 

KipM, 1891,p. 121. ' 
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B&irdgi~~~Bajwd, 

6iple of Sukhdeo Dda, himself a spiritual descendant of Bidsji, in 
Muzaffarnagar, and ass a mod the name of Charan Dfis. He taught 
the unity of God, preached abolition of caste and inculcated parity of 
life. His three principal disciples, Swdmi Rdm-rup, Jagt&n. Goafiin 
and a woman named Shahgoleai each founded a monastery in Delhi, 
in which city there is also a temple dedicated to Charan Dda where the 
impression of his foot ( charan) is worshipped.* His initiates are celibate 
and worship Krishna and his favourite queen Rad ha above rill gods and 
goddesses. They wear on the forehead the joti samp or u body of 
flame,” which consists of a single perpendicular line of white jt and 
dress in saffron clothes with a tuUi necklace. The chief scripture 
of the sect ie the Bhagat-sdgar, and the 11th day of each fortnight is 
kept as a fast. Charan Dds is believed to have displayed miracles 
before Nddir Shdh, on his conquest of Delhi, and however that may be, 
his disciples obtained grants of land from the Mughal emperors which 
they still hold. 

Baikwal, a, tribe of J&ts who claim to be descendants of Birkhm&n, a 
Chauhd.il Rajput, whose sou married a Jdt girl as His second wife and 
so lost status, The name is eponymous, and they are found in the 
B&wal Nizdmafc of Ndbha, 

Baistoua, a Jain sect : kee Jain. 

Baizai, one of the two clans of the Akozai Yusafzai. ft originally hold 
the Lundkhwar valley, in the centre of the northernmost part of 
Peehdv?ar, and all the eastern hill country between that and tho Swdt 
river. It still holds the hills, but the Klmttak now hold all the west of 
the valley and the Utmdn Khel its north-east corner, so that the Baizai 
only • hold a small tract to the south of these last. Their six 
sepia are the Abba and Aziz Kbels, the Bdbozai, Mafcorezai, Musa 
and Zaugi Khels. The last lies south of the Ilarn range which 
divides. Swdt from Buner. Only the three first-named hold land in 
British territory. 

Bata?, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bajatcah, duo c f tho 15 Awdn families descended.from Kulugan, son of Qutb 
Shdh: see History of Sidlkot, p. 37. 

Baju, Bajjfi, a Rdjpfifc tribe found in Sidlkot and allied to the Bajwd 
Jdtys. 

Batw^J a ddyclan (agricultural) found in Sidlkot, Amritsar end Mu 1 tin, and 
as a Hindu Jd$ clan in Montgomery. The Bajwa Jd$a are of the same 
kin as the Bajju Rajpfits.J In Sidlkot they have the customs of rasoa 
or lagan and bhoja twixt betrothal and marriage. 

The jinihera of the Bajwd is BdbdMdnga, and he is revered at 
w '.ddings, at which the rites of jandian and chhatra are also 
observed, 

^ -h Bdjwa Jitys and Bajju Rdjputs have given their name to the Bajwdt 
jjj c mntry at the foot of the Jammu bills in the Sidlkot District. 
They that they are Solar Rdjpufca and that their ancestor Rdjd 


Clearly there is some connection here with the Vishnupad or 
t it is also simply samp, or “ body" qf Bhagwin.* 

$ * fc suggested that %ci is a diminutive form. 


.foot-impression of Vishnu* 




Nil NlST^ 
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lhijwa-~Bakhtiar. 
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-SlmHp was driven o4 of MnMo in the time of State:Lodi. Hie 
two sons KaU and Lis escaped in the disguise ot falconers. Lis went 
to Jammu and there married a K&til Rajput bride, ?hila K*Js “y'V®! 
a 3 at r.ir-1 in Pasrur. The descendants of both live in the di»jwi»t,, bu 
are sand to be distinguished as Band 

Another story has it that their ancestor Jas oi Kai Jaisan ww ctnvon 
from Delhi by Rai Pitora and settled at _ Karbahi m Srilkot. 
another tale is that Naru, Rdjd oi Jammu, gave him ' 

ittqa Ghol for killing Mir Jagvri, a mighty Kak had^a 

KAiputs admit their relationship with the Bajwu J;tts. Kata had a 
son, Diiwa, Whose son Down had three sous, Mnda, Y’^LmiC 
surnamed Cbaohrah. Nana’e children having all died, he was toM by 
an astrologer that only those born under a chcichn tree would live. 
Hie advice was taken andNAna’s next son founded the Cliachrah sept, 
ftofly-fou^d near Narowdl. The Bajjd 

of ohundavanil and are said to marry oll _ l . ? The Baiiu 
Bhau and Manhfe Rdjputs, and their eons to R»JP«te- , • A 

11(1]puts are said to have had till quite lately a custom by wbmh a 
Mussulman girl could bo turned into a Hindu *01 P P , 

marriage, bv temporarily burying her in an underground chamber and , 
ploughing the earth over her head. lu the ^rothaU otMm tube 
dates aroused, a custom perhaps brought with them ii:«n Ma > . 

thev have several other singular customs resembling those oi .ho bunt 
f&h ^They 0 are 'almost eonfuod to BUM. though they have spread 
iu small numbers eastwards as far as Patidla. 

Bakap.ki, a Jat olao (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bakhak, a Bdjpufc clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bakkear, an agricultural clan found in Sh&bpur. 

Bakhei, a clan found in the Shabr Farid AM of Bahdwalpur They «jgm 
to he SttftrSs bv origin, and have Chtan bards, which points to a 
Saimit origin Thfy migrated from Bhakhkhar to MnlWn, where 
they were ^converted to is] Am by Gang Baha-nd-Dro riakana, and 
foaring to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down m Multdn 

us weavers. Thence they migrated to Ndrpur, m^Hha^n' Farid "from 
nlaoes and Farid Killin'I settled some of them ni Bhafai taria -om 
Hdrpu’r. They make Imigis. (The correct form is probably Bhakhri). 

BirasHiXt, a family of Wahora Khatris, settled at BIrion in Jhelum, which 

BAKHTilu.^smaU PatUn tribe of Persian origin who are associated wflitko 
MrinKhol PathSns of Dora Ismail Khan, and now form one of then 

F Shortyhow“er disputes this, and asmibes to ^ “t” a 

Sayyid origin. Shirdn, the eponym of the Shirami I a lh(iM, gav e i 
daughter to a Sayyid lohdq whose son by her was named Habib the 
iKW or ■ Fortunate>"(Bakbtydr) Tb«aM ^LTh^ 
step*father M&nai, son of Bora, a son of Shiraz. Jhe ,1)1. xhw^ia 
produced several saints, among them thc IVlakhdum-i- AL * • J 
Yahy4-i-Kabiv'j son of Khwija lli4s, so* of ^ayyil Muh'* 
contemporary of Sult&n Muhatumau Tughluq Shah. 





A. D., and . his descendants aro called Sbaikbzais* Raverty says 
|he Persian Bakhtiarie* are quite distinct from tW Bakht^rs. 

BakAtaial x6dh$, a ^ikh sect founded by one BakhtruaL When Gurfi Govind 
destroyed 'the masands or tax-gatherers one of them, by name 
Bakhtmal, took tefugo with &3atd,, a Gujar woman who disguised him 
in woman s clothes, putting bangles on hm wrists and a naih or nose¬ 
ring iu his npsc. TliisAttiro.ho adopted permanently and the mahant 
l a '\ ® ti} - ,' w ' 0ars Wangles* • His followers are said to.be also 
N called Bakhshish tiddhs, but this is open to doubt. The head-quarters 
of the sect' appears to be unknown. V * 

BA V a d»t tribe of thp Bi*« and Upper Sutlej, said to be a of tho 
bekhu tube, with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is algo' 
said to; have been named Baya Bal, a Rajput who came from 
MAIwa. The name Bal, which means “ strength/’ is a famous one in 
- ancient Indian history, and' recurs in all sorts of forms arid' places. 
In Amritsar they say they came froin Ballamgarh, and do not inter- 
.’ n^riy with the Dhillon. ' ' " v c V v 

Ba&, a Jdt ’ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar.. 

Bajaqa;w, a tribe of Jnts, claiming to be Jammu Rajputs by descent from 
thetr eponym. Found in Soilkot. 

.;■* 

B&linAit r in Gurgaon the baldhar (in Sirsa he is called daura) is a village 
menial who shows travellers the way, carries message* and letters, and 
summons people when wanted by the headmon. In Karoll he is called 
lehbar\ ; but is not a recognised. menial and any one can perform lug 
duties on occasion. In Sirsa, Gurgaon and Kara a i he is almost'always 
a Ghuhra, cf. Baiwdl. 

Balahi, BalAi, cf. balahtir .—In Delhi and Hisslr a chaukiddr or watchman: 
m Sirsa a Cham&r employed to manure fields, or who takes to syce’s 
and general work, is so termed. 

Bailie, a sept of Kanets which migrated from Ohittor in Rtfjputdna 
with tho founders of Keonthal and settled in the latter State The 
founders ofKeonthal were also accompanied by a Chfiik. a Sami and 
a Pakrot, all Brahmans, a Chhibar Kanot, a blacksmith and a tuti 
and the descendants of all these are still settled in the State or in its 
employ. 

Balfarosh, a Bynouym for Bhd,$ (Rawalpindi). 

Balham, a clan {agricultural) found in MuU6rj, 

Bali, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpm\ 

BilKA an ji^ricuUnral clan found id Shflrour: balH m the cant of the 
I mrjab is used as equivalent to chela, for ‘ the diaoiplo of a/ajir.’ 

diehjtof of *° T****'**'"** 

| Or fbhhar, probably from rdhbur, ‘gtndo.’ In Kamil ir nn RalAhm- .. 
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XlmIei, Yalmiki.— The sect of fclie Chuhras, synonymous with 1341^Bb6lii 
aud Lalbegi, so called from Balmfk, Balrikh or Bal& Sh&h, possibly tho 
8»m0 as the author of the BdmAyana* Bahiuk, tho poet, was a man 
of low ox traction, and legend represents him as a low-easto hunter 
of the N'fLrdak in Kurnal, or a Blul highway-man converted by a 
saint whom he was about to rob. One legend makes him a sweeper 
in tho heavenly courts, another as living in austerity at Ghazni. 
See under L&lbegt. 

Balo, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BA LOCI!. .Meaning of Baloch. 

The term Balocb is used in several different ways. By travellers 
and historians it is employed to denote (i) tho race known to themselves 
and their neighbours, at. the Baloch/ancl (mVlu an extended sense as 
including all the races inhabiting the groat geographical area shown on 
our maps as Baluchistan. In the latter sense it comprises tho Brahms, 
a tribf* which is certainly not of Balnch origin, fn the former sense it 
includes all tho Baloch tribes, whether found in Persia on the west or 
the Punjab on the east, which can claim a descent, more or less pure, 
from Baloch ancestors. Two special uses of the term also require 
notice. In the great jungles below Tk^nasar in the Karnal district is 
settled a criminal tribe, almost certainly of Baloch extraction, which 
will be noticed below page 55. t Secondly, throughout the Punjab, 
except in tbe extreme west and the extreme east, the term Baloch 
denotes any Muhammadan camel-man. Throughout the upper grazing 
grounds of the Western Plains the Baloch settlers have taken to the graz¬ 
ing and breeding of Pamela rather than to husbandly; and thus the 
word Baloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that in the greater part of the Punjab, the word Baloch is used for any 
Mu sal man camel-man whatever be his caste, every Baloch being supposed 
to be a camel-man and every Muhammadan camel-mam to be a Balocb, 
Origins op the Baloch. 

Pottinger and Khanikoff claimed for the Baloch race a Turkoman 
origin, and Sir T. Holdich and otters an Arab descent. Bellow 
assigned them Rajput descent on very inadequate philological grounds, 
while Burton, Lassen and others have mamrained that they are, at 
least in the mass, of IraniHU race. This last theory is supported by 
Mr. Lnngworth Dames who shows that the Baloch came into their 
present locations in M^kran and on trie Indian border from parts of 
the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, bringing with them 
a language of *tW Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Zend or Old Baetrian rather than the Western Persian. 


History of the Baloch. 
Dames assigns the first mention of the 
to the Arabic chronicles of the 10th i r^ntnrv 
(c. 400 A.H.) refers to a still earlier pern 
Baloches are described as forming part 


* Temple (in Legend* of the Punjab, I, p. 529) 
is the same ns Bali Shab or Nfiri fchah Jlali, ’ 
Ldl be K : 

f This group is also found in Axnbala, and tl 
an offshoot of it. 

t So Damea. but tho text of the Shdh-ndr 
cannot be relied upon iniplioUy, 
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'and Kai Khusrno, The poem says that the army of Aehkaak was 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on war, with 
exalted cockscomb crests, whose back none in the world ever saw. 
Under Naushirwan, the Ohosroes who fought against Justinian, the. 
Baloch are again mentioned as mountaineers who raided hi$ kingdom 
and had to he exterminated, though later on wo find them serving m 
NauaMrwArih} own army. In these passages their association with the 
men of Oil and Dailnm (the peoples of Gilku arid Adharbaijan) would 
appear to locate the Baloch in a province north of Karrr.an towards the 
Caspian Rea. 

However this may be, the commencement of the 4t,li century of the 
Hijra and of the 10th A.l)..fiuds r the Balua or Baloch established in 
Karmen, with, if Masudi can be trusted, the Qufs (Koch) and the 
Zutt (JaUs), The Baloch are then described as holding the desert 
.plains south of the mountains and towards. Makr&u and the se^, but 
they appear in reality to have ipfostc 1 the desert now known as the 
Lut, which lies north and east of Karmen and separates it from 
KhortWtn and Sistnu, Thence they crossed the desert into the two 
last-named provinces, and two districts of Statan were in IstaklnTa time 
known aa Baloch country.* Bdoch raiders plundered Mahmdid of 
GhaanPs ambassador br tween Tabbas and Khahin, and in revenge his 
son Masfid defeated them at tho latter place, which lies at the foot of 
the KarmAn Mountains on the edge of the desert. 

About this tiin( FirdauRi wrote and soon after it tho Baloch must 
have migrated bodily from KaruiAn into Mekrhn and the Sindh 
frontier, after a partial and temporary ■ halt in Sistjin. With groat 
probability Dames conjectures that at this period two movements of the 
‘Baloch took place : the first, coi-res ponding with the SiVjuq invasion 
nud the overthrow ot the Dad ami -and Ghazn&wi power in Persia, 
being their abandonment of Karmttn and settlement in Sifitan and 
Western Makrau ; while the second, towards Eastern Hakran and the 
Sindh border, was contemporaneous with Chang ix Khfin’a invasion and 
the wanderings of JalAl-ud-Dm in Makran. 

To this second movement the Baloch owed their opportunity of 
invading the Indus valley; and thence, in their third and "last 
migration, a great portion of the -rage was precipitated into the Pud jab 
plains. 

It is now possible to connect the traditional history, of the Baloch 
themselves, na told in their ancient, heroic ballads, with the above 
‘account. I like other Muhammadan races, the Baloch claim Arabian 
extraction, averting that they are descended from Mir Hamza, an 
uncle of the Prophet, *»td from a fairy {par/}. They consistently 
place their first settlement in Ha lab (Aleppo), where they remained 
until, siding with the s^ns of Ali v ad4 taking part’ in .the battle of 

Karhahl, they were .. lied hy^YaW, ■ tip^Hcond of the Oznayyad 

Caliphs, in f 1 ce-jd^. X^VtO'KarmAp, at#eventually 

lnto".Kh9f&sanv. Even At thd« present day 
■ipation ’as .far hpuli, XI' u rlviV^- Haid ari (C arson's 

. r- 
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where they were ( ,hospitably received by Shama-ud-Dfn,* 
rulor of that country. His successor, B.adr-ud-Drn, demanded, according 
to eastern usage, a bride from each of the 41 boluks or clans of the 
Baloch. But the Baloch race had never yet paid tribute in this form 
to any ruler, and they sent, therefore 44 bo?a dressed in girls' clothes 
and And before the deception could b» discovered. Badr-ml-Din sent 
the boys back but pursued the Baloch, who had Hod south-easi.wards, 
into Koch-Makr&n where he was defeated at their hands. 

At this period Mir JaUl Kh&n, son of Jiand, was ruler of all the 
Baloch. lire left four sons, Bind, LrishAr, Hot arid .Korda from whom 
are descended the Rind, Lashari, Hot and Korai tribes ; and a son-in- 
law, Murad, from whom are descended the Jatoif or children of Jato, 
Jahil Khan's daughter. Unfortunately, however, certain tribes 
cannot be brought into any of these five, and in order to provide 
them with ancestors two more sons, AH and Bulo, ancestor of the 
Buled7&i, have had to be found for Jala) KMn. From All's two sons, 
Glia»an and Umar, are descended the JGBiazaiu Harris and the 
scattered ■ Uwrfaus. 

Tradition avers that J'al&l Khan had appointed Hind to the phdgh 
or turban of chief skip, hut that Hot refused to join him in creating 
the dsrokh or memorial canopy to their father. * Thereupon each per¬ 
formed that ceremony separately and bluvr there were five dsrokhs 
in Koch.' But it is far more probable that five principal gatherings 
of clans were formed under well-known leaders, o. ch of which became 
known by some nickname or epithet, such as rird “ cheat/*' hot, 
‘‘Warrior/' Lasb&ri, u men of Lflshar " and, later, BhdedM, “ men of 
Boleda." To those other clans became in the conrse of tone affiliated. 

A typical example of an affiliated clan is afforded by the Uodfii, a 
clau of Jdt race whose origin is thus described :— 

Dod&f Smnra, expelled from Tha^ha by his brethren, escaped by 
swimming his maro across the J.udus, and, half frozen, reached the 
hut of SSdlhe, a Rind. To revive him Sdlhe placed him under tkj 
blankets with his daughter Mtui/to, whom ho eventually married. 
“ For the woman’s sake,” says the proverb, “the roan became a Baloch 
who had been a Jatt, a Jaghdal, a nobody; he dwelt at Harraodt 
under the hills, and fate made him chief of all/’ Thus Dod4 founded 
the great Dudau tribe of the Baloch, ami Gorish, his son, founded 
the G-orsh&ni or Gurchdm, now the principal tribe of Dodai origin. 
The great. Mirr&ni tribe, which for 200 years gave chiefs to Dera 
Gh6zi Kh&n, was also of Doddd origin. 

* According to Dames there was a Shams-ud-Din, independent malilc of SiatAn, who 
claimed descent from the Saffnris of Persia and who died in 1104 A.D. (559 H.) or Dearly 
500 years after the Baloch migration from Aleppo. •Badr-ud-Din appears to bo unknown 
to history. 

f It is suggested that Jaloi or ‘ husband of a Jafc woman/ just as bahAoi means ‘ husband 
of a sister/ although in Jatoi the i is soft. 

f T)o<hi, a common name among the Sumras whose dynasty ruled Sindh until it was 
overthrown by tho Sam man. About 1250 A.D. or boforts that year wo find Baloch adventurer* 
first allied with the ftodhtfs and Jharejae, and then supporting Dodi IV, Sumra. Under 
Umar, his successor, the Balochea arc found combining with, tho Sammus, Sodhas and 
Jails, (Jhatejae), but wero eventually forced back to tbo hills without effecting any perma¬ 
nent lodgment in the plains. 
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Bafoch history. 

;er the overthrow of the SurnrAH of Sindh nothing is heard of 
q * t ,£? W and th ™ ™ the reign of Jam Tughlaq, the 
bamra& (1423—00), they are recorded as raiding near Bhakhar in 
«jMdh, Doubtless, as Dames holds, Taimur’s invasion of 1499 led 
in fWv to } t j lis n * w movement. The Delhi empire was at i|S weakest 
ano J HimiH 8 descendants claimed a vague suz*reigrtfy over it. Prob- 
all the VVestera Punjab was effectively held by Mu*tt in- 
teudants until the Lodi dynasty was established in 1451. Meanwhile 
tUe DangahHajputs had established themselves ou the throne of Multan 
and fehah Husain Laogah {14(59-1502) called in Beloch mercenaries, 
extended from Kot Karor to Dhanfedt, to 

pTitSz b w " i0 came to Multdn with his sons, Gnazi Khan, 

Tfiifeh .Kh&n and Ism&il Kb£n. # 

Dodd ,\ were nob the only mercenaries of the Langdhs. 
fehah Httssam bad conferred the jagirs of TJch and Shor(kofc) on two 
uammd brothers, Jdm BayazM and Jam Ibrahim, between whom'and 
the .Dodd,i.a a feud arose cm tih&b Mahmud’s accession. The Jams 
promptly allied themwlves with Mir Ohfckur, a Kind Bal.och of Sfb£ 
who bad also sought service and lands from the Ungah rulerjmd 
there oy reused the DoddiV; jealousy. Mir Chdkur is .'the greatest figure 
m the horo.c poetry of the Balocb, and his history is a rmmi&le 
one. i ho Kinds were at picturesque but deadly feud with the LashArfo, 
Dollar, the fair owner of vast herds of camels favoured Chakur, bub 
Dwahararn Lashari a,Iso claimed her baud. The rivals agreed to decide 
their quarrel by a horse race, but the Binds loosened the girths of 
Gwaharfm a saddle rnd Cl^kur won. In revenge the Lashdris killed 
some of Gohar;a camels, and this , led to a deaerate 80 years’ war 
which ended ip jhAknjfr expulsion from Sfbi in spite of aid invoked 
and received from the Argbdu conquerors of Sindh. Mir Ohdkur was 
muvMpatueu by many Rinds and by his Uo sons, Shahzadt and 
ghathak, .md received m jdgk lands near CJoh from Jdm IWzicL 
bammt^ Later, however, lie is said in the legends to have accompanied 
Mumfiyuncn bis re-conquest of India. However this may have been, 
io uudotiotedly founded a military colony of Binds at Satgnrha, in. 
Montgomery afc which place his tomb still exists. Thence he was 
Hhmiyhn^ ^ 10r a w hich would explain his joining 

Ablins ponod the Baloch were in great -force iu the South-West 
Punjab, probably as mercenaries of the LaiigAU dynasty of Mttlten. 
butako as independent freebooters. The Binds advanced up the 
Ghenab li&vi and Sutlej valleys ; the Dodff and Hots op the Jholum 
and Indus. In 1519 Bibar found Doddis at Bhera and Khushab and 
ho confirmed >Sohr4b Khan’s three sons in their possession of the 
country of Sindh. He also gave IsmUil one of SohrAVs sous, 

the ancient pyrgana of Ninduna in the Ghakhar country in exchange 
lor the lands of Shaikh B4yazid Sarw&ni which he was obliged to 
surrender. Buim 1524 the Argltiius overthrew Sh4hMahmdd Langah 


Kh»S/or a d mLeU£:' rt9 «*" “ 8 «*•*»• D «™ r a ai 

I Sh^hssAd was one of miraculous origin his mother having boon overshadowed by some 
mj’slermusriorver, and amysU^alpoem inBalochi on the origins of Maltau is ascribed to 
hi.n. Fnishta bays ho first uit.oduced the felna creed ink; Multan, a curious statement. 






Baloch orgmihaliw. 

E/4 motley host of Baloch, Jdt, Rind., Dod&i and other tribes, Jfcjnj 
mtest confusion reigned. 

the Arghuns however submitted to the Mughal emperors, and this 
appears to have thrown the bulk of the Baloch into opposition to the 
empire. They rarely entered tho imperial service—a fact which is 
possibly explained by their dislike to serve at a distance from thou' 
homes—and under Akbar we read of occasional expeditious against 
the Baloch. But tho LashArie apparently took service with the 
Arghuns and aided them against J&m Firoz—indeed legend represents 
the Laeh&ri as invading- Guzerafc and on return to Kachhi as obtaining 
a grant of Gutidava from the king.*’ The Jbtkdnis, a Lashdriolan, 
also established a principality at Mnnkera. in the Sindk-Sdgar Doab at 
this time, but most of the LasMiis remained in Makrdn or Kachhi. 
Among the earliest to leave the barren hills of Baluchistan were the 
Ch&ndias who settled in the Ch&udko or ChanduktS tract along t he Indus,t 
in Upper Sind on the Punjab border. The Hots pressed northwards 
and with the Doddia settled at Dera Ismail KhAn which they held for 
200 years. Close to it the Kuldchis founded the town which still bears 
their name. Both Dera Ismail Khdn and Kuldchi were eventually 
conquered by Pallid.ns, but the KuUchis still inhabit the country round 
the latter town. South of the Jistkanis of Mnnkera lay the Dpddfo 
of the once great Mirr/ini clan which gave Nawdbs to Dera Ghrtzi 
Khan till Nadir Shah’s time. Further still afield the Mastriris settled 
in Jhang and are still found at Chatta Bukhsha in that District. The 
Rinds with some Jatois and Kor&is are numerous in Multfin, Jbang, 
Montgomery, Sb&bpur and Muzaifargarh, and in the last-named 
district the Gop&ngs and Gurtadnis are encountered. All those are 
descendants of the tribes which followed Mir Cliakur and have become 
assimilated to the Jatt tribes with whom in many cases they intermarry. 
West of the Indus only lias the Baiooli retained his own language and 
tribal organization. 

In the Derajdt and Sulaimdns tile Baloch are grouped into tiimans 
which cannot be regarded as mere tribes. The turn an is in facta 
political confederacy, ruled by a lumandar, and comprising men of 
one tribe, with affiliated elements iiom other tribes not necessarily 
Baloch, The ttimaus which now exist as organisations are the Mam, 
Bughti, Mazdri, Drfshak, Tibbi Lund, Sori Lund, Legbfiri, Khosa, 
Nuikiini, BozdAr, ICasriini, Gurcldni and Shmnbdni,, Others, such au 
the Buled/ii, Hasani, Jakrdni, Kahiri, are found in the Kachhi territory 
of Kaldt and in Upper Sind, with representatives in Bah&walpur 
territory. 

Tho Bozdar tuman is probably in part of Rind descent, but the 
name roeuns simply goatherd. They live in independent territory in 
the Sulaim&ns, almost entirely north-west of Dera Ghazi Kh&n 

The Bughti or Zarkani tuman is composed of several elements. 
Mainly of Rind origin it claims descent from Gy^ncMr, a cousin of 
Mfr Chaktir. TheRaheja, a clan with an apparently Indian name, 
is said to have been founded by Raheja, a son of Gyond&r. The NofMtfi 

* Tho Magkassh;, a hran'ch of the 1 ash&ris, are still found in Kncfch Gufidfaa. 
t Chindias are also numerous in M wafargarh and Dera Tsmfil #hi6.n f 
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The Balool timiAus. 


guardianship of Pir Sohri’s striae though they have 
admitted Gurcham to a share m that office, and before an expedition 
each man passes under a joke of gnus or swords held by men of the 
I !*!’ ■ J l 7 °*F al -° chom m ***** the bullets shall be harmless,* 
country! * ^ SerV,Ces a sha,re of aI1 cro P s grown b the Bughti 

Phe SbambAnis, who form a mb4unwn, but are sometimes olaspod 
<b art independent tuman , trace their descent toRihan, a cousin of Mfr 
Uhfikur, and occupy the hill country adjacent to the Bughti and 
Mazan turnam. The Bugbti occupy the angle of the lalaimdn 
Mountmafl between the Indus and Kachhi and have their head-quarters 
nt byahAf (also called Dera Btbrak or Bughti Dera). 

The Bnlecfoi or Burdi tuman derives its name from Bole da in 
makran and was long the ruling race till ousted by the Gichki. It ie 
Kachhr C m tb ° Burdlkd tmct 00 tho ladll8 > in Upper Sindh and in 

fJ<i ® Prisliak tuman § said to be descended from one of Mir Chaknris 
companions who was nicknamed I Irish ak or ‘ Strong/ because he held 
up' a roof thftt threatened to crush some LashAri women captives, but 
it is possibly connected with Dizak in MakrAn. Its bend-quarters 'are 
at Asm m Dora Ohdzi KhAn. 

Tho GurchAm tuman is mainly DoclAi by origin/ but the By&bpHdk 
Dark Am arc Rinds; as are probably the Pitnfi, J ogAni, and whang 
clana—at least in part; The Jistkanis and Lash An's (except the Gabolt 
and Bhand sections) are LashArig, while the SubriAni and Hotawdni 
are BuIeMns. The GurchAm head-quarters are at LAlgarh near Harrand 
m Dora Ghazi KhAn. 

KasrfiniJ (so pronounced, but sometimes written QaisarAni as 
aesceiKUKi from Qaisar) is a tuman of Rind descent and is the moat 
northerly of all the organised turnam , occupying part of the Sulaixnans 
and the adjacent plains in Doras GhAzi KhAn (and formerly, but not 
now), InmAil KhAn. 

^ The Khosas form two great tumans^ one near JacobAbAd in Upper 
ttindh, the other with its head quarters at BAtil near Dera GbAzi KhAn. 
They are said to bo mainly of Hot descent, but in Dera GMzi KhAn the 
isain clan is KhetrAn by origin, and the email JaieU cbm are probably 
aborigines of the Jaj valley which they inhabit. 

The LeghAn tuman derives its origin- from Kohphroah, a Rind, 
nicknamed liegbAr or 'dirty/ But the tuman also includes a ChAndia 
clan and the HaddiAni and K&loi, the sub -tuman of tbo mountains, 
are eauTto l>e of BozdAr origin. Its hpad-quarters are at Choti in 
Dera bhazi KhAn, but it is also found in Sindh. 
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septs can stop bleeding by chama and touching the- '.rounds' and 
!f)d also to have i.he power of bewildumr Dm st-mo r.F timir imamU .. sSL* _« 


C'hitar and Faqlrs, 

ir F-.P ortnnCf '> fonn(1 mainly in Muzattargarh. 

orTtnm? o t * Poetise dnnnation from the shoulder-blades of sheep (an old Mughal 
emtom) and also ..ake auguries from the flight of birds. 1 s ** 

Tihbk Ta ° sa » also forra a sufc^frta* of the Rinds of Shoran and a elan of the Lunds of 
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I© Lunds form two tumam, one of Sori, wifeli its bead-qnarl 
KandiwAla, the other at Tibbi, both in Dera Ghazi Khan. Both 
claim descent from Ali, son of RihAu, Mir ChAkAr’a cousin. Tho Sori 
Lunds include a GurohAni clan and form a large tuman , living in the 
plain*?, but the Tibbi Lunds are a small tuman to which are affiliated a 
cdan of Khosas and one of Rinda—the latter of impure descent. 

The Marri tuman, notorious for its marauding habits which neces¬ 
sitated an expedition against it only in 1880, is of composite origin. 
The Gbamni section claims descent from Ghazan, son of Ali, sou of 
JalAl KhAn and the BijarAnis from Bijar Phuzh* who revolted against 
Mir OhAkur. The latter probably includes some PathAn elements. 
The Mazaranis are said, to be Khetrdns, and the LolmrAnis of mixed 
blood, while Juft, Kalmati, Bulod&i and Hasaui elements have 
doubtless been also absorbed. 

The Mazaris are an organised clan of importance, with head-quarters 
at Kojlrnn in DeraGhAzi Khan. Its ruliug* sept, the BAlAchAni, is said 
to be Hot by descent, but the rest of the tribe are Rind*. Tim name 
ia derived Apparently from mazdr, a tiger, like tho PafhAn ‘Mzntai.’ 
The Kirdi or Kurds, a powerful Krahui tribe, also furnish a clan to 
the MazAris. The MazAi is as a body (excluding the BnlAchAnis) are 
designated Syah-lAf, or * Black-bellies/ 

Other noteworthy tribes, nob organized as tumans, are— 

The AhmdAnist of MAnA in Dera GhAzi KhAn. They claim descent 
from GyAndAr and were formerly of importance. 

The GiehkAtiris, found scattered in Dera IsmAil Khan, Muzaffargarh 
and Mekrdn, and claiming descent from one of Mir OhAkur’s Rind 
companions, hick-name5 Gishkhaur. But the Gishkhnur is really a 
torrent in the Boleda Yalloy, MekrAn, and possibly the clan is o£ 
common descent with the BuledAi.J 

TAlpur or Talbnr, a clan of the Legharis, is, by some, derived from 
its eponyin, a son of Bulo, and thus of Buled/n origin. Its principal 
representatives are the Mirs of K hair pur in Sind, but a few Talpurn are 
still found in Dera Ghazi Kb An, Talbnr literally means 1 wood-cutter 9 
(fr. tdl, branch, and buragh, to cut). 

^ The PitAtift, a clan found in considerable numbers in Dera IstnAil 
Khan and Muzaffargarh.§ PitAfi would appear to moan r Southern/ 

The NutkAni or NodAakAni, a compact tribe, organized till quite 
recently as a tu-moM, and found in Saugarh, Dora GhAzi KhAn District. 

The Mashori, an impure clan, now found mainly in MuzafFarg&rh.fl 

The Mastoi, probubly a servile tribe, found principally in Dera GhAzi 
Khan where it has no social status. 


f rihJk 5 S ar ?* or w ! rq a of % n S is -r? L nCo of ^ eat importance -indeed the whole Rind 

MfiLrin nce t al PhnsdL The y aro now 0 »ly found at Kola nab. in 

Mekun, mKachhi and near the Bolan Pass. 

tThn g T JSSf t n u C ! am are nu° { ° un i* m . on % t} '« bunds of Fori and the HaddWni LegMris. 
h»vo . ctan ofXYmT n ° f ““ aurchAm a,s0 taclades a UMHurari sept, and lb. DombkU 
§ Mao as a QurohAni plan in Dera Ghizi. KJjaa 
The Bughfla hare a Musort clan. 
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Baloch tribes. 

The Dashfci, another servile tribe, now found scattered in «trnall 
num x-)rs in Deras lsmrf.il Kbdn and Gh&ri Khun, in Muzaffartfarh and 
Bahawalpuiv 

The Gopflng, or more correctly Gopb4ug (fr. yophanh, ‘ cowherd *) 
a so a servile trihe, now scattered over Kachhi, Deru Isra&l Khan! 
Mnitan and MuzafUrgarh, especially the latter. 

Tha Hot (Hut) once a very powerful tribe (still so in Mefeta) and 
widely spread wherever Baloches are found, but moat numerous in Dera 
lsuirf.il Klidn, Muzafiargarh, Jhang and Multan. 

The Jatoi, not now an organized tribe, but found wherever Baloohea 
have spread, all tha Districts of the South-West Punjab and as 
far as dhang, Shahpur and Lahore. 

The Kordi or Kaudrfi, not now an organized turn,an, but found 
wherever Baloclies have spread, especially in Dora Ismrfil Khta, Multan 
and Muzaffargarh, 

The history of the Baloch is an instructive illustration of the trans¬ 
formations to which tribes or tribal confederacies are prone. The 
earliest record of their organisation represents them as divided into 44 
holms of which 4 were servile. 

But as Boon as history begins we find the Baloch nation split up 
into 5 main divisions, Rind, Lashfe, Hot, Komi (all of undoubted 
Baloch descent) and Jatoi which tradition would appear to represent 
ns descended from a Baloch woman (Jafco) end her cousin (MorrfdV 
Outside these groups are those formed or affiliated in Mekran, such 
as the Buled/m, Gbazanis and Umardnis. Then comes tho Dod;ii tribe, 
frankly of non-Baloch descent in tho male line. Lastly to all these must 
be added, the sorvilo tribes, Gop&ngs, Dashtis, Ghol&a and others, in 
a fragment of an old ballad is a list of servile tribes, said to have been 
giited by Mir Oh&kur to Btaari, his sister, as her dower and set free 
by her : 

f The Kirds, Gabols, Gadahis, Mburs and the Marris of K&han—all 
were Oltakur’s slaves/ 

Other versions add thePachrflo (now unknown) and '’'the rotten-boned 
Bozddrs/ Other miscellaneous stocks have been fused with the 
Baloch—Each as Pathdns, Khettans, Jat(s. 

N <6 one single tribe of all tho.se specified above now forms a bum an 
or even gives its name to a tuman. .Wo still find the five main divisions 
existing and numerous, but. not One forms, an organised turn an* All 
five are move or less scattered or at least broker! up among the various 
tumans. The very name oi'boUh is forgotten—except by a clan of the 
Rind Baloch near Sibi which is still styled the Ghulim (slave) holah. 
Among the Marns tho clans aro now called fakar [cf. Si'ndhi talcara 
mountain), the sopts phalli, and tno smaller sub-divisions 'vhdrd 
The /Man (fr Turkish tumdn, 10,000) .reminds us of the Mughal 
haxara, or legion, and is a semi-political, semi-military confederacy. 

Tribal nomenclature among the Baloch offers some points of interest 
Aa already mentioned the oid main divisions each bore a significant 
name. The more modern tribes have alsb names which occasionally 
look like descriptive nick-names or titles. Thus Lund (Pera.) mean 


Baloch Custom. 



wo, debauchee or wanderer, just as Rind does: Kliosa (Sindh 1 ) mek 
j'ber (andalso *fever 3 ): Mam in Sindhi also chances to mean a plague 
or epidemic. Some of the eJan-mitnes also have a doubtfully totemistic 
meaning: e. g„ Syali-pha<i/t, Black-feet: Gui-pMdk, Flower-feet (a 
Driehak clan) : Gaud a-gwalngh, small red ant (a Durham clan) 
Kalphur, an aromatic plant, Qlmus lotoidea (a Bughfci clan). 

Baloch Custom a nr Law in Dkra Ghazi 
Custom, not the Muhammadan Law prevails among the Baloch as 
a body but the Nutk&ois profess to follow tha latter and to a large 
extent do in fact give effect to its provisions. Baloch often postpone 
a girl’s betrothal till she is 16 years of age, and have a distinctive 
observance called the hiskij which consists in casting a red cloth over 
the girl's head, either at her own house or at some place agreed upon 
by the kinsmen. Well-to-do people slaughter a sheep or goat tor a 
feast; the poorer Baloch simply distribute sweets to their guests. 
Betrothd is considered almost «s binding as marriage, especially »n 
Bomnpur tahs.il; and only impotence, leprosy or- aposiasy will ;justity 
its breach. Baloch women are not given To any one outside the race, 
save to Sayyids, but a man may marry any Muhammadan woman, 
Baloch, Ja't ov .oven Patfi&b but not of course Sayyid. 1 he usual 
practice is to marry withiu the sept, women being sold out of it if they 
go 'astray. Only some sections of the Nutk&nw admit an adult 
woman’s right to arrange her own marriage ; but such a marriage, it 
effected without her guardian’s consent, is considered ‘ black by all 
other Baloch. Public feeling demands strong grounds for divorce, 
and in the Jimpur tah^l it is not customary, while unchastity is 
the only recognised ground in Rdjanpnr. Marriage is nearly always 
according to the orthodox Muhammadan ritual, but a ionn called. 
lan-bokhhi (‘ giving of tbo person’) is also rocogniaed. It o nsms 
in the woman’s mere declaration that she has given herself to ner 
husband, and is virtually only used in the case oi widows- 1 ho rule 
of succession is equal division among the sons, except iu the families 
of the Mazari and Urishak chiefs in which the eldest son gets a some¬ 
what larger share than his brothers. Usually a grandson got no 
share in the presence of a father’s brother, but the custom now univer¬ 
sally recognised is that grandsons get; their deceased fathers snare,X 
but even now in Sangnrh the right of representation is not fully 
recognised, for among the Baloch of that tahsil grandsons take per 
capita, if there are no sons. As a rule a widow gets a life interest mher 
husband’s estate, but the Gurchdnis in J<knpur refuse to allow a woman 
to inherit under any circumstances. • Daughters rarely succeed m the 
presence of male descendants of the deceit Bed’s grandfather equally 
remote, the Baloch of RAjanpnr and JAmpur excluding the daughter 
by her -father’s cousin' and nearer agnates; but m Sangarh tahMi 
daughters get a share according to Muhammadan Law', provided fch«y 

~"^V 


* From Mr. A. H. Diqck's Cugtomary La to of the Dera Qhazi Khan District , Vol, xvi.of tie 
Punjab Customary Law Series. ’ ■ _ t 

j The fcwfci ia falling into disuse in the northernmost' tahsii of Dora Uh*zr Kniui and 

among tlm Gopang abn^the Indu3 in Jampuv. , •• . •' . 

X A fdw Nntkanf secbGs in Sangarh still say that they only do so if it is .formally be¬ 
queathed. to them by will 
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make an unlawful marriage.* Where the daughter inherits 
her right is not extinguished by her marriage, but the Bale eh in 
Rfyunpur fcuhsil insist that i‘ : married she shall have married within 
her lather’s phalli ^ or if mi married shall marry within it., as a Condi¬ 
tion of Jwr succession. The resilient son-in-law acquires no special 
rights, but the daughter's son in J&tripur and Kdjanpur succeeds where 
his mother would succeed. No other Baioch appear to recognise his 
right. Y\ hen brother succeeds brother the whole blood excludes the 
hHlf in Sangarh and Dora Ghizi Khdn tahsfls, but iu Jfaapur and 
lUjanpur all the brothers succeed equally. Similarly, in Sangarh/ the 
associated brothers take hall and the others the remaining half. 
Sisters never succeed (except in those few sections of the Nutkdois of 
nangarh which follow Muhammadan law). A step-son has no rights 
of succession., but may ko>-*p what, his step-father gives him during'his 
life-timo, and, iw Saugarh and Kdjaauur, may get one-third of a natural 
sons 3 -Iare by with Adoption is not recogmsrd, except possibly 
among the BaimVof San garb, and those of HAj»npor expressly forbid 
ir ' But adoption in t he strict Hindu sen*e is quite unknown, since a 
boy can be adopied even if the adopter has a son of his own, and 
any one can. adopt or be adapted. In Sangurh, again, a widow may 
adopt, but only with the consent of her husband’s kinsmen. The 
adopted son retains all his rights in his natural father's property, but 
in Sangarh he do« j s not succeed his adoptive father if the latter have 
a son born to him after the ad >piion (a rule curiously inconsistent with 
that which allows a man to adopt a. second son). Except in Jd/mpur 
tahsil, a mar. may make a gift of the whole of his laud to an ho'r to 
the exclusion of the rest, and as a rule he may also gift to his daugh¬ 
ter, her husband or son and to .his sister and her children, but the 
Lunds and Leghdris would limit the gift to a small part of the land. 
Gilts to a fion-rdative are os a rule invalid, unles* it be for religion, and 
even th* a. in Jdnipur it should only be of p.rr, of the estate. Death-bod 
£!i£ls am ifvalio in Sangarh and Jampur and only valid in the other 
two tiihsils of Dera Gh&ssi Khtin to'the extent allowed by Muhammadan 
Law. buns cannot, eu'orce a partition, but in Sangarh their consent 
is nec* ssnry to if; yet in that and ihe Dera Gb&zi Khdn lahsils it is 
averred that a father can make an unequal partition (and evert exclude 

a son fiom his share) to endure beyond his life-time. But in Jumper 
and RAjan pur the sons ure entitled to equal shares, the M«a£ri and 
Drishak ch'efs excepted. Iho subsequent birth of a son necessitates 
n , fresh partition. Thus among the Bahich tribes we find no system 
of tribal law, but a mass of varying local nsuage, Primitive custom 
18 ordinarily enforced, and though the semi sacred 'Nutk^uis in Sangarh 
tahsfl consider it incumbent upon them to follow Muhammadan Law, 
even they to do not give practical effect to all its niceties. 

Birth customs . The usual M iihammadan observances at birth are 
in vogue. The hang is sounded into the child’s ear by the mullah six 
days aft»r it* birth and on the 6fch night a sheap or cattle are nlaugh- 
tered and the brotherhood invited to a feast atul dance. The child 


* But Jjo Khosas and Kasrdftljp in this taJbsfi do not allow d&nghtera to succeed at all, 
tmlfiss tbeir father bequeath thorn a share, and that share must not exceed the share admis¬ 
sible under Muhammadan Law, ' 
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named on this occasion, I-f a boy, it >a given its gvandfatfl 
if he be dead; or its father's name if he is dead: so too an uncle's 
name is given if both father and grandfather be alive. Common names 
are D&du, Bangui,, K a tutor, Thagia (i\\ thagagh, fco be long-lived), 
Drihan. 

Circumcision {shade, iahor) is performed at tlm age of 1 or % by a 
tahorohk or circtimcisor who h a D*>mb, not a vmU/'th or a Pirluun, ex¬ 
cept in the plains where a Pirhain is employed In fc*'e hills a Baloch 
can act it no Domb bo available. Ten or twelve rren bring a ram 
and slaughter it for a feast, to which the boy's father (who is called 
t he taker imzha*} contributes bread, in the evening : next morning 
he entertains the visitors and they depart. In the plains rattle are 
slaughtered and the brotherhood invited j mndr being also given—-a 
usage not in. vogue in the hills. 

Jhand, the first tonsure, is performed, pr or to the circumcision, at 
the shrine of Sakhi Bar war, the weight of the child's hair in silver being 
given to its mujawars. 

Divorce (called wwan as well as tilak) h effected in the hills by 
casting stones 7 times or thrice and dismissing the wife. 

Concubinage is not. unusual, and concubines are called suret, but 
winzas are not known, it is said. The children by such women are 
called mretwdl and. receive no share in their father's land, but only 
maintenance during his life-time. These surets appear, however, to 
hold a better position than the molid or slave women. 

Terms of kinship. The kin generally are called shad or hrdthari 
(brotherhood), brahrnd&gh, 

Pith-phiru, fore-fathers. 


Father’s sister,—Father, 
phuphi. _ 

Son, bachh or phwagh 
X 

Tiasfairt or dnkhtin% 
(Daughter-in-law) 

Grand- ciild clihiric-zd'hht 


pith (X Mother, m&th)-— Father’s brother, 
j ndkho 

----^ x 

Daughter, jinhh ■ £n§ 

X 

Son-in-law, ssam&th Cousin, •>„, 

paternal nDole’s child, 
ndkhoxdkht , 


Brother, ) 
brdth, binfil J 

X 

Brother’s wife, nmhdr. 


Prop — | °* whdr X sirzdlcht, i.e , sister’s husband. 


Sister’s child, gohar^Akht 
The mother’s brother is mama as in Punjabi, but uer sister is tri and 
her son tri-zdkht. 

In addressing relatives other words are used, such as ohhti, father; 
addd (fern.-i), brother (familiarly), A wife is usually zdl, also dmri&h. 

A step-son is patrdk , pazddagh or phizndagh (fr. phadha, behind, 
thm corresponding to the Punjabi piehhlag), A st^p. daughter is 
nafuskk.^ 

— ; — -.- * --—--- 

* WAuha—Khwaja or master. The hither is 'lord of the iahor or purification.' 
j It will he observed that nashdrs^ Bon’s or brother's wife, 
t Dakh.ua or dohdn. hiso appears to mean, brotherV. wife. 

§ Tri thus equals mother's sister or father’s brother's wife, 

|| Bardthar is a poetical form. 

Tf Dames’ Monograph, p. 25. 
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j&c dock mythology. 

namesake ia amndm and a contemporary artisan, .Equally simple 
are the Baloch marriage ousfcoms. The youth gives shawls to his 
betrothed’s mother and her sisters, and supplies the girl herself 
with clothes till the wedding. Before that occurs minstrels (doma) 
are sent. out to summon the guests, and when assembled they 
make gifts of money or clothes to the bridegroom. Characteristically 
the latter’s hospitality takes the form of prizes—a camel for the best 
horse, money to the best shot and a turban to the best runner. The 
actual wedding takes place in the evening. JSFondr* or wedding gifts, 
the neota or tambol of the Punjab, are only made in the plains, but 
among the hill Baloch a poor man goes the round of his section and 
begs gifts, chiefly made in cash. Similarly the tribal chiefs and 
headmen used to levy benevolences, a cow from every herd, a nlieep 
from every flock, or a rupee from a man who owned no cattle, when 
celebrating a wedding. It is also customary to knock the heads of the 
pair together t.wic* and a relation of them ties together the corners of 
their chddars (shawls). 

A ^corpse is buried at once, with no formalities, save that a 
mullah , if present, reads tho jandza. Dry brushwood is heaped over 
the grave. 

Three or four days later the dsrokhi or sehd takes place. This 
appears to bo a contribution also called pathar or mkanna, each 
neighbour and clansman of the deceased’s secdon visiting his relations 
to condole with them and making them a present of four annas each. 
In the evening the relations provide them with food and they depart. 

On a chiefs death the whole dan assembles to present gifts which 
vary in amount from four annas to two rupees. Six months after- 
wards the people all re-asseruble at the grave, the brushwood is removed 
and the grave marked out with white stones. 

Of the pre-Lslamic faith’ of the Baloch hardly a trace remains. 
Possibly in Kodh-baudagb (lit. the cloud-binder), aurnamed the Gold- 
scatterev, who had vowed never to reject a request and novor to touch 
money with his hands, an echo of some old mythology survives, 
but in Baloch legend he is the father of Gwabardm, Ch&kur’s rival 
for the hand of Gohar. Yet Ohiikur the Rind when defeated by the 
Lash&ris is saved by their own chief Nodh-bandagh, and mounted on 
his mare Phul (‘ Flower’). 

! he Baloch is as simple iu his religion as in all else and fanaticism is 
foreign to his nature. Among the hill Baloch mullahs are rarely found 
end the Muhammadan fasts and prayers used to be hardly known, 
Orthodox observances are now more usual and the Qur&n ie held in 
great respect. Paqirs also are seldom met with and 


* Also called mhanna, lit. ‘contributions.’ 

tSee Douie, BLlvMndma, pp C4-05. But Dames (The Baloch Race, p. 37) translates 
dsrokh by memorial canopy, apparently with good reason. Capt. Coldstream says: ‘ Asrokh 
is a cororaoDy which takes place on a certain flay after a death Tho friends of the deceased 
assemble at his house and his heirs entertain them and prayers are repeated. The cere- 
rnonj; of dasiarbandt or tying a pa H on the head of tho deceased’s heir is then performed 
Ly his leading relative in presence of the guests. The dale varies among the different 
ru«?a«H. In Dera Glulzi Khan it is generally tho 3rd day after tho death ; in Balochistan 
|hw© is appearently no fixed day, but as at rule tho period is longer.’ 
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' vAfcnown.* The Baloch of the plains are however much more religious, 
^outwardly, and among thorn Sayyids possess considerable influence 
over their murids. 

The Bugtis especially affect Pir Sohri (* the red saint ') a PirozAni of 
the Nodh&nif section. This pvt was a goatherd who gave his only 
goat, to the Four Friends of God and in return they miraculously filled 
his fold with goats and gave him a staff wherewith if smitten the earth 
would bring forth water. Moat of the goats thus given were red 
[i.u., brown), but some were white with red ears, Sohri was slain by 
some Bnledhis who drove off his goats, hot ho came to life again 
and pursued them. Even though they cut off his head he demanded his 
goats which they restored to him. Sohri returned home headless and 
before he died bade bis sons tie his body on a camel and make his tomb 
wherever it reeded. At four different places whore there were Jcahir 
trees it halted, and these trees are st 11 there. Then it rested at the 
spot where Sohri’a tomb now is, and close by they buried his daughter 
who had died that very day, btit ft moved itself in another direction. 
Most Baloches offer a red goat at Sohri's tomb and it is slaughtered by 
the attendants of the shrine, the flesh being distributed to all who are 
' present there, 

Another curious legend is that of the prophet Dris (fr, Arab. Idris) 
who by a faqir’s sarcastic blessing obtained 40 sons at a birth. Of 
these he exposed 39 in the wilderness and the legend describes how 
they survived him, and so terrified the people that- public opinion 
compelled Dris to bring them back to .his home. But the Angel of 
Death bore them all away at one time. Dris, with his -wife, then 
migrates to a strange land but is falsely accused of slaying the king's 
son. Mutilated anti cast forth to die he is tended by a potter whose 
slave he becomes. The king’s daughter sees him, blind and without 
feet or hands, yet she falls in love with him and insists on marrying 
him. Dr is is then healed by Health, Fortune and Wisdom *and 
returning home finds his 40 sons still alive! At last like Enoch he 
attains to the presence of God without dying.J 

It must not however be imagined that the Baloch is superstitious. 
His nervous, imaginative temperament makes him singularly credulous 
as to the presence of sprites and hobgoblins in desert place, but he 
is on the whole singularly free from irrational beliefs. His Muhamma¬ 
danism is not at all bigoted and is strongly tinged with 8hiuism its 
mysticism appealing vividly to his imagination. “All the poets give 
vivid descriptions of the Day of Judgment, the terrors of Hell and 
the joys of;Paradise, mentioning the classes of men who will receive 
rewards or punishments. The greatest virtue is generosity, the crime 
demanding most severe punishment is avarice," a law in entire accord 
with the Baloch code. One of the most characteristic of Baloch 
legends is the Prophet’s Mardj or Ascension, a quaintly beautiful 
narrative in. anthropomorphic form § {dome of the legends current 

♦There »re a considerable number of Say.vida among fcho llozdirs. 

+ More correctly Nod/iakaoi, descendants of Nodhak, a diminutive of-nodh ' rim,,? * „ _ 
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The Magassi BalorX 

incoming Ali would appear to bo Buddhist in origin, e g., that of The 
Tig eon and the Hawk.* _ 

Music is popular among the Baioch, but singing to the damUvo, a 
fuai -strinaua guitar, and the minda, a five-stringed lustruinMt hke 
a b:mio, U confined to the Uomltt. The Baioch bnnseU vmm the n ar, 
a wooden pipe about 30 inches iu length, bound round with atnps of 
raw gut. Upon this is jflayed the hung, a kind of droning accoinpam- 
ment to the stngmg, the singer himself playing it with one corner of 
his mouth. The effect is quaint but hardly pleasing, though Dames says 
that the nar accompaniments are graceful and melodious. 

The Magassi Baioch. 

The Maeassi Baioch who are found iu Multan, Muzaff&rparh, Dm 
Qhfoz, Mi&nw&ti and Jhang,t appear to be a " peculiar people rather 
than a tribe.t A* both Sunnis and Sluaa axe found among them 
they do not form a sect. Most of them in the above Districts^ 
murids or disciples of M tin Ndr Ahin^d, AbMsrf, of Bfjaupur in Bern 
GUzi KIj dn, whose grandfather Muhammad Arif s shrine is in 
Midnwdli. The Magassis in Balochistdn are, however, all disciples ©t 
Hazrat Ghaus Babd-nd-Din of Multan. Like all the murids of the 
Mldn his Magassi disciples abstain from smoking and from shaving 
tl ie beard. Magassis will espouse any Muhammadan girl, but never 
give daughters in marriage outside the group, nnd strictly abstain 
from any connection with a sweeper woman, even though she be a 
convert to Isldm. At a wedding all the Magassi who are muruu of the 
Mifin assemble at the bride’s home a day before the procession and ar© 
feasted by her parents. The guests offer prayers § to God and the Mtan 
for the welfare of the married pair. This feast is called shddmana\\ and 


! £'&ochoi Jhang merit sum. notice Thff are divided into te MMteg septa 
1 _\i*AArt.a*A<. U QArmfiiu. r . Am \ 


Hind-MadiriGich. 
Uuid-LaghAn. 

Hindi* 01i»p<ii4. 

JUnd-Kernf, 
Rfnd-GAdhL 
Bhand. 

Ahaim. 

Qishkawi 
o opting, 

Gor<ih. 


St Mu-rant 

22 Miruani. 

23 N-atkauf. 

24 Parihar. 

25 Patafi. 

26 SAbqf. 

27 BhalobL 
23 Gal kale. 

29 Kxir&i. 

80 Mangesf, &c. 


Gunxifird. 

12 Hindr&nl. 

13 Hot. 

14 J&milf. 

15 JlskAnt 

16 Jatof. 

17 LaghAri 

18 Liahari. 

19 Lor£, 

3 GorAh. 20 MArath. — — ns—* > 

T h fi MiuUr(-GAdi Rinds will not give brides to tha LagWri, Chandia, Kern! and GAdhf 
Rind scots from whom they deceive them, but all these Baioch mil take wives from other 
M ilom£«rian^ exreot the Savvids. The Mtuageai only smoke with men of their own sept. 
“frSoS^hrMSf are Sid if form l fcpanfW Nawab Qaisar KhAn 
•»» ^ (hnl JLfnoaaqi They say that in the time of (ihAifi Khan many of them migrated 

lieri aw*i Kh4n, but ware defeated by LAI KhAn, 
into Oasrlnia end driven across the Indus, where they settled in Nawmikot, now 

£ISSrXfl now a ruin as tboy were dispersed in the time of the 

Sikhs but a headman of Nawdnkot is still regarded as their sxrddr or chief 
8 f?i SWltto those prayers are called M and are said to be offered when the feast is half 

C “ Il ia brink a riWAMri. is said to be observed on occasions of great joy-or sorrow. All the 
members andfollowers of the “ Sarai ’ or Abbissi family assemble and first eat meat cooked 
wfthStSv and bread containing sugar, the leavings being distributed among the poor 
after mayors have been incited. tSvary cave is taken to prevent a crow or a dog from 
tonriiBhto food, and those who prepare it often keep the month covered up. A riufd» inn 
• Tiftrfhrmed /r the shrines of ancestors. It is a solemn rite and prayers aro said m 
coiXn Aboyisnul accepted as a disciple by the Pir until to is circumcised, and until 
he is ao accepted he cannot take part in a shddmina, 








The Baloch criminal tribe, 

Irecedcs all the other rites and Ceremonies. Contrary to Mjihammaaaa 
usage a \MagasBi bridegroom mav consummate his marriage on bho 
very first night of the wedding procession and in the house of the 
bride’s father. At a funeral, whether of a male or female, the rela¬ 
tives repeat the four iakbirs, if they aro -Sunnis, but disciples of the 
MfAn recite the jandza of the Shfes. Magassis, when they meet one 
another, or any other murid of the Mi An Sahib, shake and. kiss each 
other's hands in token of their hearty love and union. 

The Magassi in Leiah are Shias and like all Shids avoid eating the 
hare. But the following customs appear tu bo peculiar to the Magassi 
of this tnhsil t When a child is born tho water in a cup is stirred 
with a knife, which ts also touched with a bow smeared with horse-dong 
and given to the child to chink. The sixth night after a male birth is 
kept as a vigil by both men and women, the latter keeping Apart *nd 
songiug sihrd' songs, whiteatnottg the men a - mini&i beats his drum. 
Thi* is called tho chhati. On the 14th day the whole brothe.hdod is 
invited to assemble, women end all, and the boy is presented to them. 
The doyen of the kinsirmn is then asked to- swing the child in his 
cradle, and for this ho is given a rupee or a turban. From 14 poos to 
as many sers of gur and salt aro then distributed among r»be kinsmen, 
and the boy h taken to the nearest well, the man who works it being 
given a dole of sugar and broad or flour. This is the rite usually 
called gkan aharoli, and it ought to be observed ou the 14th day, 
but poor people keep it on the day after the chhati. The (radiiion. is 
that iho chhatti and ghari gharoli observances are kept- because 
Amir Hamza was borne by the fairies from Arabia to the Caucasus 
when, he was six days old., and so every Baloch boy is carefuly guarded 
on the sixth night after his birth. Amir Hamza was, indeed, brought 
back on the 14th day, and so on that day the observances are kept 
after a boy’s birth. . For this reason too, it is said, tho bow is strung I 
All wedding rites take place at night, and on the wedding night a 
couch and bedding supplied by the bridegroom are taken to the 
bride’s house by mirasis, who sing songs on the way , and get a rupee 
as their fee. The members of the bridegroom’s family accompany 
them.. This is called the* sejband. 

At a funeral five tahbirs are recited if the mullah happens to ho 
a Shi a, but if he is a Sunni only four are read. The niviaz in use 
are those of the Shiaa. 

The .Baloch as a criminal i'ribe. 

The Baloch of KarnAl and AmbAla form a criminal community. 
They say they were driven from their native land in the time of 
Nadir ShAh who adopted severe measures to check their criminal 
tendencies, but they also say that they were once settled in the Qnsur 
tract near Lahore and were thence expelled owing to their marauding 
habits. They give a long genealogy of their descent from Abraham 
and derive it rhoro immediately from Bind, whose descendants, they 
Bay, aro followers of the IraAm Sh&fi and eat unclean things like the 
AwAns, Qalandars, MadAris and the vagtanb .Baloch who are known as 




BalucK~»'Bang& U. 

Hnbfiraa. Gnllu they insert) in their genealogy ns tlic ance3ior of tn<? 
Giloi Baloch. Speaking an argot of their own called Baloch 1 Wr«, 
they are skilful burglars and wander great distances, disguised as 
fJirH an.t butchers. When about to start on a plundering expedition 

' sardars or chiefs are appointed as lenders, and on its termination they 
divide the spoil, receiving a double portion for th^nadv'eg. Widowa 
also receive their due share of the booty. The Gitoi Baloch of Lyallpur, 
however, claim descent from Sayyid " Giloi,” a nickname said to mean 
«freebooter.” This tribe was formerly settled no the Montgomery 
District, but has been transplanted to two villages ra Ly allpur and 
is settling down to cultivation, though it still associates with criminals 
in Ferozepur, Montgomery and Bah&walpur. It now makes little use 
of its peculiar patois. 

BauJoh, Bli/oft, a Pnthdn sept, see Bluch. 

Bted-PMBHtf —A small Bairiigi suWt.. BAtt Tbappa* «r BAlil BAWh was 
a Bairdgi sddhu of J4(. birth who lived in the Daaka tabail ot oialKop 

Balwatiuh, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

Bamd*, an important tribe in Kashmir, and represented by two families in 

Hazdrai District Gazetteer, 1907, p. 34. 

TUm-uargi Vamachari, the ‘left-handed* worshippers of Kali and the 
most- notorious division of the Slitatiks. Said to have been founded by 
tbs Jogi Kanfpn, chiefly recruited from San.dsfa and Jog*, «“dtot» 
foorid chiefly in King™ and Kashmir. As a rul °,A'?' b ^hiafl. 
kept seoret and they aro perhaps m consequence reputed to b, Uuet.y 
indulgence in meat, sprits and promiscuity. The Ohoh-m^g snd 
Birajptai are more disreputable groups or sub-sects ol the Bam 
tn&rgi. Yr , „ 

BlMOZit, an Afghta family, settled in Multta, which came from 

Ul in'the time of Ahmad Shta A.bdAlI: Mnltm ChmUear, 1901-02, 

pp. 161 - 2 . . 

BakaIch, a pogar clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

Ba-wawa, ? a synonym for be»naw&, g.v* 

Bajjjb, a Jat dan (agricultural) found in MulUn. 

13 a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bandal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Ba^DBCHH, a clan (agricnltural) found in Amritsar. 

Bakpejah, a J4 clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n, 

BANhiAb, an agricultural clan found in Shrihpur. 

Baugakh, aee Bangash. 

Bisafoi, (1) a native of Bengal: (2) a vagrant tribe, “ 

Stasis (with whom they certainly intermarry) and /thb 

K4n<rra, whither they were probably driven irom H ash & p > 

passing of the Criminal Tribes Act._•__ 

i Ihts title suggests a Gurkha origin, as Thspps is a common tide among the anrhlins. 
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The Bangctsk. 

Baf'.gfilis are a small group, hub are in constant couttnuoication 
[with, the SapelirnH and other criminal tribes of the plain?. r i boy bye 
• by bagging, exhibiting' suakes, hunting and pilfering, but are probably 
! not addicted to serious crime. Their camps are said tq contain never 
. less than 7 or more than 15 male adults. They nmko reed huts and 
(can strike camp on the shortest notice, travelling with donkeys as 
. pack-animals* Bog© are kept for hunting, and the Bangui will eat 
any wild animal, even a hvteua, hut he eschews beef or pork according 
to the prejudices of the people among whom he fiuds himself. There is 
aaid to be a. special Ban gall argot, known only to the tribe. Their women. 
\are prostitutes, as well as dancers and singers. Besides propitiating 
local deitiFM the Bang&lis are said to specially affect Sakhi Bar war as 
‘ LakhddtA ? and occasionally visit bis shrine at Dharttikot near Isastraoftd. 
(8) The •term Bangui i is applied to Kanjar in some districts and in 
others to any Sap&d* or snake-elm,riner in the plains.* There is no 
evidence that (2) or (3) have any connection with Bengal. In Panjabi 
Bangdli means a braggart, as in hhnkhkha Bungdli, a boastful person. 

Bangash, BANGAKH.+ This iti the name given to a number of Patlidu 
tribes, formerly estimated to amount to srnne 100,000 families, as well 
as to the tract of mountainous country which they held, 1'his tract 
was once divided into BAU (Upper) and lYitn (Lower) Bangnsh and 
was thence culled the Bangashat (in the plural) or 'the two Bangash. 
The first historical mention of the Bangashfit occurs in Babar a tuzuk, 
hut, the two tracts had long been under the control of the Turk and 
Mughal rulers of the Ghazni wi empire as the most practicable routes from 
Ghazni and Kftbal into India lay through them. At a period when 
the Khataks and Ornkzais are barely referred to, we iiud constant 
mention ‘ of the Afghans of Bangash, Roughly speaking, Upper 
Bangash included Kurrarn and Lower Ban gash the country round 
Kobd-t, but it is difficult to define accurately the shifting boundaries of 
the tumdn as it was called by the Mughal*. According to the Ain-i- 
Akbari ttfie Ummi formed part of the surkd* and subah (province) of 
Kdbuh 

The Afghan tribes of Bangash were of Kuruni {ICarMrni) origin and 
the following table gives their.traditional descent: 

KABLaRNAI. 


Suleim&n. 

1 


Kukai (second son'i, 

1 


Sharuf-ud-Din, (called SMtak by 
the Afgh&as). 


r 

Waafc. 


I 

B&i. 


u-. nui. Malik Kakbai Mir. Tho Basmuebuu 

The Raizai, descendants of Bai, olid the Malik-Miris or Miranzais, 
sprung from Malik Mir, were the parent tribes of the Afghans or Ban gash, 
and to these were affiliated the K&gbzi, descended from Kfikhatof 
K&ghai, daughter of Malik Mir, by ahudmnd of an unknown bribe. The 
Malik-MiTi^ as Malik Mfr’s descendants in the male line, held the 
chieftainship, but it subsequently passed to the Baizais. 1 he latter 


* Because of the bolllf that charming ia most succor oily practised at Dacca in Benjak 
There iu or was a wild tribe in tire rocks above Solon called V ing&Ha. Sapehra aud Sapada 
are doubtful forms of Sapcla, snake-charmer • 

H f The Eastern (or ratlier Northern) Afghan form. 










After AurangzeVs access ion in 1050, avo find Sher Muhammad Kb|n, 
of KoUt, chief of the Malik-Mirk, in revolt against the MnghaK He 
was captured. but. subsequently released and became an adherent ot the 
Mughalfl: Khushh&l Khan the Kh«tak gives a epiritnd account ot his 
little Avars with Slier Muhammad Khan winch ended m his own defeat, 
and the final establishment of the Bangash in their present seats. 

Amonif the Ban gash Pathdns of Kohtit, betrothal (hwazda,‘ asking ) 
is privately negotiated, tlie boy’s father taking the initiative. Then a day 
is fixed upon .for the father and his fin ends to visit the girl s father. At 

the latter a house prayers are road and sweeps distributed, the mlcak 

being sometimes also read on this occasion. But as a rule the girl Mrap y 
nuts on a gold or silver coin as the sign that Bhe is betrothed. XI/. e 
wedding is to \m celebrated at no distant date, the ranmma or bride 
price is paid at the betrothal—otherwise it, is not paid till the wedding. 
But a price is invariably expected, its amount varying from its. 1UU to 
1,000. and the boy's father also has to supply the funds for entertaining 
the wedding party on the wedding day. The day following t e 
betrothal pitchers of milk are exchanged by the two parties ana tho 
milk is drunk by their kinsfolk. The boy's father also sends the girl 
a suit of clothes and some cooked food on each Id and tho bnabrat. 

On the day fixed for tho commencement of the festivities sweets are 
distributed bv the boy’s father among his friends and kinsmen and music 
is ulaved, Three days before the wed ding comes tho kmntr'U, when the 
bov’s kinswomen visit the bride and observe this rite, which consists m 
Bfciipphig the bride of aUher ornaments and shutting her up m a room 
bv herself. The uext night the women visit her again for the kam&t 
kldaswal or unplaiting of her hair. For this the barber’s wife receives 
a fee. Off the third day the bridegroom gives a feast t o all In s mends 


* * Whd inter&sfcintr having triveti birtli to the Bangaeh Nawibe of Fnrnikhabad 
| The M^ftve their muna to the llira.,*.! t^pa* Upper and Lower, which forms 

■$ l J The 5iw R i.iU l includes theDrakaai in tho Bangosh turn aw, but its vaguely defined 
boundaries may have been at that time deemed to include Tuat. 

^ Some hundred# of them were deported into Umdustau, 






Bdnhor—Bania. 

.*^m«-vi\hfsevs, and in the afternoon lie and liis friends' don 
Elands. The ncundra is also presented on this day. 1 hen the boy 

and his wsddmg PM*V to the Y' d *« ^If 
night if it is not too far away, or'plw remaining there for the mgW. 
On the fourth day in the morning cjmri is given to the wedding party 
and coloured water sprinkled on them, some mmov being placed on the 
dish used for the -churi as the perquisite of the bride s barber. Ate a 
meal the girls of the party, accompanied by fcho bn.^grOQin s brsfc man 
ImubhaM), go to a spring or well to fetch water ui which the bride 
bathes. This is called ghari gharol, as it often is m the Pupjan. 
Then* the pair are dressed in new clothes and the mkdh is solemnized. 
Some parents give their daughter a dowry of cl-.thes and ornaments, 
eaJled plargunni m.al or ‘ paternal wealth. On the next day but one 
after the wedding ctiyri* is brought from the bnd s house to the bride¬ 
groom's-an observance,called Hrah, On the seventh day, uwarnma wm h 
i he bride is fetched to her house by her kiuswom. n, but three or four 
later she returns to hof husband, sometimes with more presents of 
clothes and ornaments from h-r parents. 

The Baiumsh of Koh&fc are tall and good looking, they shave the 
♦head and ohp the beard like the people of Peabdwar. Though neat in 
dress which is generally white, they have not much courage. I he 
Shiah Ban gash t are much braver. In Upper Mfranzai the Ban gash 
still affect the dark blue turban and shirt, with a groy sheet for a lungi, 
which were once common to the whole tribe-im Blphmstone noted 
Thev shave the head and eradicate most of the hair on the chin and 
cheeks, leaving little but the ends of the moustache and a Newgate 
frirum ’ Young men often wear love locks and stick a rose m the 
tnrban—when theV feel themselves irresistible. The mnllds have not 
vet succeeded in preaching down the custom of clipping the beard. 
The Mironzai woin?n wear the ordinary blue shift with a loose trousers 
of sun and a shirt,.bob tho shift is often studded with silver coins 
and ugly silk work. Few other ornaments are worn. 

Bakhor, a J&t (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ban!, Bal, a female servant, a dJL 

TU^ia —The word bdnid is derived from the Sanskrit hduijya or trader ; 

' »’nd the B&niA by caste, as his name implies, lives for and by com¬ 
merce He holds a considerable area of land in the east of the Pro¬ 
vince -but it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits.) The commercial enterprise and intelligence of the 
el«PS is great, and the dealings of some of the great Bdnid, houses of 
Dehli Bikciner, and Mdrwdr are of the most extensive nature. \But 
tho iknia of the village, who represents the great mass of tho caste, 

* a p0or creature, notwithstanding the title of MahAjan or “ great 
folk, which is confined hv usage to the caste to which he belongs.) 


* Wheat limit cooked with gU and dry sugar. , 

+ T,“ t of Samite*! dre*R in whit* with n coloured tnrfcan of a peculiar 

tJternVvon tocaUv. In Upper Mlrnnzai ft yo<?ttJiar tunic is worn-it is not very 
, about Louche* b.dmv the collar is gathered into numerous -plenfes —which d»n- 
tfngaiahea thom from paricha* or Mulinmnmdnu shop-keepers. 
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The Bania orgmisaUmh 

-H& spends bis life in bis shop, and the results are apparent; in bis in¬ 
ferior physique and utter want of manliness. (He is looked down upon 
by the peasantry m a cowardly money-grubber ; blit aft the same 
tune his ocial standing is from one point of view curiously higher 
than thoirs, for he is what they are not, a strict Hiutlti ; he is generally 
admitted to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears t he janeo or sacred 
thread, his periods of purification are longer than theirs, he doeB not 
practise widow-marriage, and lie will not eat or drink at their hands ; 
and religious ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of the;Bania 
in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously mixed nature.\ The Bilnia 
is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the countryside : “ He., 

who jtaa a Banni for a friend is not in want of an enemyand, 
‘‘First beat a BdniA, then a thief” And indeed the BAnia has too 
strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the village* at laas£ have 
been branded with a far worse name than they deserve, They 
perform functions of the most cardinal importance in the village 
economy, and it is surprising bow much reasonableness and honesty 
there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can keep 
their business transactions out of a c >urt of justice. 

/ Organimtum.— Hie organisation of ,the Binbis. is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a tmo sub- 
caste, called Bib*a- Saini* in Ourgaon, which is said to be quite distinct 
from the others. They are descended from Chnm&rs and at marriage 
the boy wears .a rniihHt or tiara of d&k leaves, shaped bke a basket, into 
which a piece of leather is fixed. / 

(The territorial groups are at least three in number. Of these the 
chief is the AggarwdW; and there is a curious legend about their origin. 
BAsbuk Ndg had 17 daughters, who were married to the 1# sons or 
Ucrar Sain, bub these ' ruhW daughters of Boshak used to leave their 
homes by night to visit their parents, and in their absence their hus¬ 
band m lived with their handmaidens, and descendants of these are trie 
Dasa or Chhoti-s»rn got 8 of the Biinids, each got taking its name from 
that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children or 
Mfibak Nag's daughters formed the 17 got * t of the Aggarwm. Ottce 
a buy and girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their 


•"From Idrd, 12,. and sent, an array (Crooke’s Tribe* and Castes eftke North-Western 
Provvrir.ee and Ou-dh f, p. 177.) . , 

f Of Punjab Census Keporb, 1883, §533. The Agg»rw»l got* include,: - 

1. Jlndal. 8. Mfmgftl. 

2. Mindnl. f>. Tahil. 

3. Gar. 10. Kamad. 

Rvan, 1 1 • Win sal. 

5.* Dh-rfm. 12- M ah war. 

C. Mital. ,; i. (loyal «»r Gt-il. 

7,* Mnnaal. I*. Ootid. , 

Of these KonS&l and Barml are .named from frun«, a grnss, and h,i «>\ bamboo, arai 
thoy do not out or injure these plants. The Mnhwar are fluid to ho descended from a sou 
of Agar Sain who married a low-caste wife, so other JJuaias will nc>$ smoko wi(ib them, 
A wot bur acooant adds Seagal, 







The Bdnia organisation. 

^cendants form the half-t/oii called Gcrad,* so that, t-here are 
in all. And again one oil the sons otUgar Bain married a low-cnsfce 
woman and his descendants arc the Huh war got which cannot smoke 
with other Ban As. The Aggarwdl Muhrijans only avoid their own 
section in marriage (Jindl. 

rPhe second group is the tSaraiia, who are an off-shoot of the 
Aggarwal and appoor to have the same (jots. ) 

Che third group, the Oswal, appears to form n true snb-casfe.t They 
strenuously claim a Punwar linjput origin, but other Rajputs* of 
various tribes joined them. They followed one of their Brahmans in 
becoming Jains, in Baxnbat 422. J 

[Hence there are three tovritorial groups or sub-castes, and a fourth 
oijower status based on descent;— 

{ Sub-groups ; — \ 

J:B^6rChhott- Mn^Oln^. 
ten. 1 p™ Raj- 

Sub-caste IT. Saralia, from Sara la. » J ana ’ 

Sub-caste in. Oswal,—from Osianagri— in Eastern. Rfijpufc&na. 
Sub-caste IV. BAra-Saini. J 

(Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions 
or the caste based on religious differences. These seem to bo Saraogi 
or Jain, Maheshri or Shaiva, Aggarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. 
But the Maheshri, who undoubtedly derive their name from Mahesh 
or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, for one of their number was in 
consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and so founded the 
Tab tar got of tho Oswal, among whom the Kamdwat got is also 
Maheahri. It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub¬ 
castes, for the Maheshri certainly do not intermarry with tho Aggarwhi 
nr Osw&l§ though Vaiahnava and Jain Aggarw&ls intermarry freely in 
Gurg aop,^ 


* Or Gar.d, c/. the Gaud or impure section of tho Bhtftias. Hissar Gazotter, 1802, 
p. 137. In Jhelmn the Goud and Bilia sections do not intermarry, being said to be 
descendants of a common ancestor. 

f The original Oswal gota are said to be, * 

~ 10. Bahadur, PunwAr, 

11. Kanbat „ 

12. Said, 

13. Tagu Srishtri, Sank id, 

14. Barugotra, Bhatti, 

15. iHda 

1(3, Chorbheria. Ragbubansi, 

17. Karmnjia, Rahtor, 

IS. Chuichat. 

19,’ Kotari, or keepers of the treasurM-ioutm, 
but the last does not seem .fco be a true got, so that there -were only 18 yofcs, aa there still 
are among the Agganvsll. 

The Raid are said fco have been originally a branch of the Srishtgota and to have been 
sc> onllod because Devi effected a mimoulnua cure of the eye.-! of a girl belonging to that 
section by o»using a special kind of nl 10 grow, the juice of which healed them, 

t To which place tho Aggarw&ls make annual pilgrimages, as it is the ancient oily of 
Agar or Ugar Sain. They also have a boy’s hair t. nfc there for the first time. 

§ An account from Jind divides the B&nias (lik<» the BhUbras) into the Srimal and 
Oswal groups, oaoli with different, gots : — 


1. I haker, 

2. Baphna (Rajput, by origin), 

3. Sankhli, 

4. Kiimiiwat. Punvritr (Maheahri), 

5. M or Itnkh Poknraa, Sankla,Pan war, 
0. Kuladhar, Brihan Punw&rfi, 

7. Sri Brim, SanklA „ 

H. SriBhtgota, Punwar, 

5). Snohanti, Punwar, 


Chan alia. 

Bora. 

Kanonm. 


Srimal got a. 

I BAngaria. 
Jfiafw&l. 
T£nk, 


Ranke. 

Dmzar. 

Gadift, 


Osw&l goti f. 

[ Bambel. 
| Bambh, 

1 N&har. 
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The Baniqs in Bdmal — Sahara, 

from the extreme soath-^at of \Jx* P^b w tho io\Mn S g«n‘ ^ 
^iffern widsly from those Riven above. Tbn Bftwal mrAnrni holders on IUjpunum, and 
formrt -part, ofNabha, in which State ho Banian are represented by foar groups . 

(8? »!a 4 |. ( 3 > KbaiideWal, ( 4 ) MahAr, who rank in this order, each 
group being able to take water from the one above it, but. not w'*?< 

/rt The Amwwile of B&wal n«^mnt in STibba perform all the cerernoniog observed 
hv fho Bmhfrtanw nf that tract, but they haven hpeoial custom of bormg the ears apcl 
1 W*e W female. This is oall«l jparwjVin, For ceremony 
"° 9 i _ , e t u„ r : cc rib the ia<yna preceding a wedding in another family ; and 

f he Tor/ wbSf *£ 0 ui!y kept inthe pJokii'* Cargo to their own House, 
carry the deotai. km. « F Tho yaW(K * fixes a waft&ra* or auspicious 

V' e for dm bonii" and the rite is theft performed, a feast being given to Brahmans ana 
tune for tt . * • b j S 1U ade to ait on a he-goat w hich 13.borrowed for tho 

SE‘ Js sarsfafit tvs— w4r«iw*s i “ r ** i - N4bh " toKn 

sonic Aggarwal families perform this ceremony, but others do not. 

d \ The Rustem* group is found only in the Bawat nixdmot, in Gargfton, Djlln, 
au!p nVuli on Bblandshabr and GvAlior. They are most strongly represented in 
riv al’ n Bhom IP Rew&ri tahsil and at fcarancl in Alwar State, but. probably do not 
i i ono fam hpn in the whole of India. Though in marriage they only avoid one 
Tot vet ™L paucity of the numbers the poorer mo ml us cannot get 
9 ^'J 1 nmnairted They Bay that RohtAsgarh. was their original homo and that, their 
bo (he unmarried. - . J R . , Thev h l8 ()La t;MUne d uffcer tho villages which 

fr" Tho, Joi* Xr °rt!-inarrinpo, but do ».t iov.ri.bl, ««• 

.« the Ar-yftrwfii. do. ThoV perform the rir»t li.ip.cuttio^ of a boj at Nngfu- 
the ‘jioiieo, a • . , }t<K cia thdLn of Devi. They observe the t.e. when the 

** * in«i Rite the boy's father from one 

parents c> ' oncJ r > l0 gj r p 8 father must not visit the village where his daughter 

Jf ‘T e,, ; J bCtrothed until after thn martin g« under the penalty of paying the mtlm, 
has been betrothed «ntii flH cmid time. At, the Dew&li Runtagis pay special 

hut once ^ f SI Vailhnavas and also worship Gopf NAtb. The 

Cn^t ar^rthe day before the wedding, but they have no other special manage 

•customs. 

(«,). xzitri r h £tt,:;? 

2 $s. s a tS. ?V "iir x^Jstz 

Atf * £5 0" T 1,0 wiinion'ofto £&£ 1 -^ if. **’• 

theindoi day hftie n-epecifti c . h f wnt ,. r „„ his head, with n necklace of 

father in yeHow olrfh a*. “"Vld oimpe bim to go and worship the well just as the 
camera dung round h.« :neck andcorn]them from U to 51 . rupees. 

Crdouoh Se A*££ «.l« i'»y »re dovo,«» *!**«*» ««. «#^| ,lf Tikh ‘ 
in the BAwnl ThArrn they do not smoke or sell tobacco, 

(,’„) Tin, Mah 5 r «lev, i. »«»b.r in havo two gat, Mawal and Kargaa 

They are Vaiebuavos and specially reverence Hanumdn. 

v . . >pg- i-be Labiinn oastfl ftte generally said to bo identical,f 

BawaRa. BanidfR in the eastern district® and Lab&na in the Punjab, 

hem l i3ia derived from banij , ‘a trader-or perhaps from 

Si 'a pedlars pack,’ » uml in the weat ol tbo Punjab as a ganer.c 
term for • pedlar.’ Wanjtoa [q. v.) is douHless only another term o£ 
the name. i n _ , 

v -p iLrt pQQfATn distrfote ttro 8/ woll-T.uft^KPd ft* 

,' nu ’ win to »o« n a in Elliott’s Rm„ of ,u 

jf i, 82 — 80 . vftev were the great, travelling trader, and 

^L oi cintmlTndin, the Deccan and K^puUna; and n m.e, t he 



Uaiiins oo nos ^ ^ ,, 

*tl» Soatbeni!»«» «« Wtekad,' 

iJ^pt’i.. >,aateound«Maltaa,. - 






Banjara — BcmnvcM, 

in and Muglml empires were the commissariat of the imperial 
forces. A simile applied to a dying person is*: 

Banjdra ban men phire UyalaJi^id hath; 

Tdnda wdhd lad gaya, koi sanyi nahin Hath. 

“The Banjara goes into the jungle with his stick in his hand. 

He is ready for the journey, and there is nobody with him.” 

.From Sir B, Elliott’s description they seem to be A very composite 
class, including sections of various origin. But the original Banjara caste 
is said to have its habitat in the sub-moutano tract fmm Gorakhpur to 
Hard war. The Banj&rns of the United Provinces come an family into 
the Jumna districts aud Eastern States in the cold weather with letters 
of credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of oattle 
which they take back again for sale as the summer approaches; and 
these mem and the Banjint carriers from llajputana are principally 
Hindus. The Mnsnlman Banj&ras are probably almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banj£ra parties are called naih (Sanskrit 
ndyaha, (< chief'”) and Banjaras in general are not uncommonly known 
by that name. The Railways are fast dostioyitig the carrying 
trade of these people except in the mountain tracts. The word banjdra 
is apparently sometimes used for an oculist, and any Hindu pedlar is 
so styled. Synonyms are bUdti or mani&r in the central, and lantiti 
in the eastern districts, and, amongst Muhammadans, hhoja and pardcha. 
In Amritsar their $ots tire said to include Mnnhtfe, Khokhar and 
Bhat-ti septs, and they have a tradition that Akbar dismissed Chnudliri 
Shdh Quli from his service whereupon he turned trader or banjdra. 

Bannuchl —The hybrid branch of the Pafluins which holds the central 
portion of the Batmii tahsil, between the Kurrara and Techi rivers. 
This tract they occupied towards the close of the 14th century, after 
being driven out of Shawul by the Wazfrs and iu turn driving the 
Mnngal and Hanni tribes back into Kohat and Kurram. The Bamuichis 
have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other doctors of Isl&m in 
great numbers, and htyve not hesitated to intermarry with these, with 
the scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract 
who remained with them, as kamndya, and with the families of the 
various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst them; 
insomuch that, u Bannuclu in its broadest sense now means all Muham¬ 
madans, and by. a Stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits 
of the irrigated tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descend¬ 
ants of Skftak, however, still preserve the memory of their separate 
origin and distinguish themselves as Banndohi proper. They are of 
inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, 
inoffensive, and capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of 
them : ‘ The Bannuchis are bad specimens of Afjg Inins; can worse bo 
said of any race? They have all the vices of Path in is rankly luxuriant, 
their virtues stunted.* Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. f Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an 
aes for a bride/ 

Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri, by liis wife Banna bad two sons. Kiwi and 
Sura in. The former had also two sons, Mfri and Sami. To MfirFs 
«ons foil the south, to SamiT the centre, and to Sur&n/s tho north and 



-"W Banoi — Bantr. 

west of Dand, the modern Bannu, which was named after Shiiak’s wife. 
When Bannu became a part of the kingdom of K&bul the Baniuiebis 
split into two factions, ‘ black 3 and *‘ white/ which loft them a proy to 
the Wazlrs. 

Ban or, a sept of Hi twin R&j puts, which hold* a Mr ah or group of 12 villages' 
" ’ * ’ ' The Ka, not say they are of the same 

' v ’ * the 


near Garhshankar in Hoshi&rpur. 

origin as the Nanis, and the name is paid to mean f shadow of 
ban* or forests of the Siwaliks in which they once dwelt, 

A Bansi, a class of musicians,, players on the pipe {bans) at temples ^and 
village shrines, but virtually employed in the same way as HaKs or 

Bipis, in Ghfcmba. 

Bajiwba, a .Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BiNYA-f, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Banyi, see Banya. 

BAOKr, a tribe of Muh a mmadan s, of .status,. found in Montgomery. 

Bapak, a Mt clan (agricultural) found in Multsin. 

Baphla, a J4t elan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bapf^ a Jdt olan (agrionlbural) found in Mult&n : see Bosan. 

Bab, a Muhammadan 3 &% dan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bab Mori man).), see Mohmand. 

Babaj, a H% clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Bakaiya, (Sanskrit, varajivi)> au astrologer according to the Dharma Pur,in , 
begotten by a Brahman on a Sudra. Bui unden the same name the 
Tanlm describes a caste sprung from a gapd (cowherd) and a 
Tantravdya (weaver) and employed in cultivating betel (Coiebrooke, 
1Assays, 272 - 3 ). 

Bauakzai, a famous clan of the Abdfili or DanAm Afghans which sup¬ 
planted the Sadozai family of that branch early in the 19th century. 
Its most famous members were Fath Khin and Dost Muhammad his 
brother, The latter took the title of amir after BhMi Shuja’s failure 
to recover Qandahnr in .1884 and founded-the present ruling house of 
Afgh&uistjfu: (for its history seo M. Longworth Dames in The Mncy- 
clopwdia of Islam, 1903). 

Barak, (X) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, and in Montgomery 
in which District it is both Hindu and Muhammadan : (2) a Hindu 

and Muhammadan Kara boh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Barak, an Aram dan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baba?., fern. Barfi, alow caste given to begging and roguery. In Jullundur 
the Barars make winnowing fans (chhaj) , baskets, and sieves (ehhmira) 
of reed. They also hunt with dogs. Their observances resemble those of 
the Cliubras. At a wedding one of the caste is selected to officiate, and 
he kindles the fire and makes the couple go round it. The bride’s 

; parents keep the wedding party one or three days, feeding its members 
on rice, sugar and bread* On its departure the girls father gives her 




misty 



Barar-^BarU, 
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.^%y (marriage portion) dower. The women sing songs, and the 
msn chant a ballad called gugct. Tho Bardfs believe in >Ld.l Beg and 
every Rabi they offer him a rot of s*rs with a fowl, boiled and 
smothered in ghi. This is either given to faqirs or oaten by them¬ 
selves. So me of the caste sire vagrants and form a link between the 
y S&nsi* and Chuhvds. 

'BabIj^, (l) .The name of a\ caste of Jdfa around B;ha$iij$i.j Bardr haip, a 
/ p^vivon belonging to, or descended from, t he Bar4r caste. See under 
/" Sidhu Bair^rl (2) n «%olau (agricultural) found in Multan, 

A Baraka, also called Bapif and Bar&rf, * basket-maker and bamboo-worker 
in the higher hills who has also spread into the sub-montane tracts. 
Ho is nob a scavenger by profession though he m said to worship 

* L&i Beg, the Oh^hras* deity. See Koli and .Nirg&Un 

Baugh at, a Grujar clan (agricultural) found in Amiitsar. 

Ba^hial, a sept descended from Andeo Ohand, son of CTdai Chand, 
fourteenth Rdja of Kahlur, Another account makes them descendants 
of RAj& Ajlb Chand’a younger son, 

BamiaL—A wood-cutter or carpenter in the hills (root hadhnd, to cub, c/. 
Bddhi). In Kullu the Bafhdis and Bfidhia are the same, but nob m 
KAngra Proper. In Knilu they do not scruple to eat tho flesh of dead 
animals. The BafhSfs are not a separate caste, but Kolis or iMgia 
that use the axe, and one of the Koli groups is returned as Bajrh&f. 
There is also a Barhdi tribe or clan*among the Rathis of Ktfagm. 

Ba^hi.—T he synonym for TurkMn in the dumna Districts. The Bdrhi 
considers himself superior to his western brother the KhtUi, and will 
not marry with him: his married women, wear the nose-ring. Gf. 
Bddhi and BarhriL 

/ BAaf, a caste in Bdwal who make patah and dunas* of leave?, while some 

* ^""Ire cooks to Hindu ltdjput?. They h?b immigrants from Rajpubana, and 

claim Rdjpufc origin to which their got names point. These are Chauh&a 
(who are Asdwariast by persuasion), and others. 

In marriage they avoid four got*, arid also fellow-worshippers of the 
devi. Thus an As&waria may not marry an Asdwaria OhauhAn. At 
'a wedding the fthrras v re nob performed until the bride has put on 
ivory bangles—like a Rdjpnt bride. They affect Bhairon, eat fleeh 
and dnpk liquor, but Hindu Rajputs wilt eat food cooked by them and 
though now regarded aa Sudras "hoy are admitted to temples. 

BasiA, YaryA, a RAjput tribe,. said in ouUundar to be Solar Rajputs 
descended from Rajd Karan of tho Kauri hhArai. Their ancestor 
Mai (1) came from Jal ii Patiala about 500 years 

ago. Those of Sidlkofc, 'where 1 ' they, are found in small numbers 
and rank as Jrijs, not IIAjputfes, Ny they are of Lunar RAjpufc 
descent. The tribe is practically tv- oh nod to Patiala and Ntlbha, and 
fche name of the ancestor MhI, if common to 'h(? tribe, looks as if they 
were not HAjputs at 'all. Another form of tihe name appears to be 
‘ Wartth.* Trie Warrih are descendants of Wtfr&h, wko&a grandson 

___:---i-;-—--- 

* Fatal, a plain made of leavos (also a screen, made of roed.O. dioi*, a Slip made cf leaves* 
Both are generally made from tho leaves of the \ihdk tree, 
f Devotees of As&waria Devi, whose temple, iai at Sambbar in Jaipur. 






Banan~»'Barw6U » 



JS&ji Banni P&l, is said to havo founded Bhatindu, after conquering 
Bhatner and marrying the daughter of its R6ja. Banni son 

TJdasi was defeated by a king of Delhi but received a jagir. > Bis son 
Sundar had seven sons, of whom the eldest founded BadJiar in N&bha. 
{Gf, Bar&n). 

BariXn, a tribe of Ja|8, claiming to be Lunar Rdjpufcs of the JaJer, Sahi and 
Lahhi familieB— through itseponym whose descendant Tok settled in 
Si&lkot. (c f, Bari&). 

Baeik (? Barakki), a clan of Batkins, claiming Arab descent. With the 
Anftiri Shaikhs they came from the Logar valley between K&bul 
and Ghazni and settled at Jullundur. It includes the Guz,* Ali&k and 
Btibdkhel families and one branch of it is called Sdd&khel* Bluhin- 
stonet describes the Barnkkis aa a class of Tajiks, noised with the 
Ghiljis (GbilKais or possibly Khilcbis). The Barakkia are also 
described as a TAjik people, speaking a language of their own, aud 
Raverty notes that some Barakki Tajiks also dwell among the 
IJrmurs at Klnfguram in the Wazlr country. For the connection 
of the B&rik Path an s with Shaikh Darweah see the article on the 
Roshanias. 

BabikkX. (a. m.). A low caBte of Muhammadans,. 

Barka^daj. (s. in.), Corrupted from the Arabic word Barqand&Si. A police¬ 
man * a constable j a village watchman., 

Babkizai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BaiU/A 8, BarHsyii a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Barckzai (? Barak zai), a Pnthan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Rarwala, Batwal, These two names, though probably of different origin, 
are used almost as synonyms, the former being more common in tho 
b.wer hills and the latter in the mountain ranges of K&ngra. Butin 
Chamba the Barw&l& is clearly distinct from tho Batw&l, being a maker 
of mats and windowing fans, and the name is probably derived from 
barct or batia, the kind of grass used for them. Batwal or hatw&r on the : 
oilier hand means a tax collector, and hatwal is an ordinary peon alary 
caste, even a Brahman, though of course he rr.iy bfc by caste aifSfttr&i 
At the capital, Chamba, Barwsil&s used t> t»e employed as watchmen 
and thiiB went up in tho social scale BafcwAls. In K6ngf| however 
the Batwal form a. true caste, vhilo^ BajflV&lA ia little more than 
the name of an occupation. Both words correspond very cioaoly 
with the Lahbar Or Bal&har of the plains, and denote the village 
watchman or messenger, in the higher hills this office is almost 

—q^ 2K Kurr&m .'.0 RavOrfcy’a traoaiation oi the TabaqAt-i-Nfairi,, 







JBatwal cittfowte* 

-c®6fi4d to the Batwflds, while in the lower hills it is perform 
iSnto of various low castes who are all included nuder the g ene ” 0 ®' 
of Barwald. These men are also the coolies of the hills, ond m fact 
occupy much the same position there as is held by the Ch “‘^' =' 
plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather, tn Kangya they 
1 are alro known as KirAwsk or Kiraok, a word wh.ch properly m ans 
• man whoso duty it is to assemble coolies and others for heads o* forced 
:labour, and they are also called SatwSg or ' bearer s ot buidens. L ko 

hill menials they often cultivate land, and are am ployed as 
(plough mou and field labourers by the Mpoto and allied nwcsoi the 
hills who are too proud to cultivate with their ovfu hands. They we 
I true village menials, and attend upon village pueste.fill pipes, bear 
torches and carry tho bridegroom s palanquin at weddings ai d .he like, 
doing so. In the towns .they appear to he 


©P8 lor aoing * * r 

■common servants. They are of tho lowest or almost toe lowest standing 
f apparently hardly, if at all, above the Domna or sweeper ot 

the hills ; huttoe Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than 
the Barwdld. Indeed the name of Bnrwahi is said to bea corvup ion f 
bahanoilii or “ outsider, 1 ' because, like all outcasts, they live in the 
outskirts of tbo village. , 

it Batwdl weddings in Stfjfa* learned among the officiate. 

The Batw&ls have Brahman priests, but they do not conduot h i 
marriage rites: they also avoid contact with them, lhe Batons 
marry their girls at an early age, but allow widow-remarriage, and that 
too without regard to the husband’s brother’s claims. Iwo yoU only are 
avoided. Batw&ls* are menials. 

Birth observances. —F onr or twelve months After the birth d,af 
ritan are observed as fellowsLoaves o bread fried m oil we 
in piles, seven in each heap, and the head of each family takes a pie »nd 
distributes it among its members. Only those who belong t » “ 

which the birth has taken place can take part in thmfMst. Among^e 
Jhanjotra t he head of a buy or girl is not ahavod till the child begins 
to talk. Sometimes a bodi is retained, as among lliuctus. 

Their wedding ceremonies are thus described 

Font posts arc fixed in the ground and four more placed over those. 
On these 5 four latter two turbans, supplied by the fathero or gumilinns ioi 
the bride or bridegroom, are spread. Then the T 0 "f® o ^, fa ^" 0 fe e 
her hands in those of the bridegroom, saying : In God s name. 1pw 
vou this erixl (my daughter or relation) 1 hen the pair, the hades 
hands "clasped in the bridegroom’s, walk round an earthen pitcher 
placed inside the four upright posts. This duly ione the «£rmgc» 
completed.t On his way home tho bridegi'oom has to wind some raw 
cotton seven times round a shrub. 

The Batwfils either burn or bury - their dead. In either case on tho 
way to the ground they halt and plaoe two balls 

bread at tho shoulders, and two at the feet, of the corpse. Thirteej^ 


f,vor£p-an«mtil they 'take the food the Batwile tnemeelves mJ not eat. / 







Baryar~*~.tkis'hM'(x. 

^ /& after the death they take to a Br&lunan a rupee and 4 tor# of 
wheat flour, and these he carries to a tank, where he recites prayers. 
Ae amongst Hindus bhajjan * in performed after a death,. Two yards 
of cotton cloth, knotted at the four corners, are hung ov6$ tho left 
■shoulder,'in token of mourning, by tho kin. 

The remains of a body are taken either to the (ranges or to Parmandal. 

The Batwdls are not allowed to sell ghi, and after a cow hue calved 
they do nob eat gin until some has been offered to a Brahman. 

In SialkoJ the JBarwAlA gots are 


Dhaggii 

Jktcjotra 

fuutii 


Xn^luitra 

Lahorfa 

Moitm or iMoI&n 


Nandau 

Sangotfa 

Sargotra 

Sindha 


Each of the Babwai got* in SiAlkof; has its own temple, e. g., the 
tfhanjotra at Ghulhe in ZafirwAl tahdl► the Kaith at AmranwaK in 
Sitllk<4: a nd thoMoldn nt GiUanw&lTin Zafa.rw6l. Tho temple is simply a 
mound of earth before' which they prostrate themselves, each head of a 
family sacrificing at it a'goat in hononr of hie eldest son. 

Ju KapurthaU the Barwal6 got# are:_ 

Badml 
Chakmalc 
Oliarulgiram 
Ohauhivn 


Fhankiim 

Katri 

Soner 


In KapArthala they are 


Basan in Mont- 


.Dhfidi 
* -ihajriba 
K ahra 
PambjUia, 

W ith the Chandgimin got the other Batw&ls have no connection, and 
do not even smoke with fcln-m. Like thoBabivalti the BurwAlds in Si&lkot 
employ Meghs, who rank higher than the ordinary Meghs, as priests in 
religious and ceremonial observances. 

The Barwfiltfs, make baskets in Si&lkot. 
village watohmen and messengers. 

Bar yak, a J 04 clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Barye, n Gujar clan (agricultural) found i.a Amritsar. 

Basan, an Arafn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 
gomery, 

Basaxi, Bas&tia, a pediar ; a petty merchant, 

Basha.. n. synonym for Bhdnd, q. v. The term is applied to a jester or tumbler 
kept by wealthy men, also to an acior (and so equivalent to Bahrdpfa/ 
> especially iu the Central Bnnjab). In Sialkot t he Bnsh& is said to/bh 
a ela&e of Pernas. The BtialAs are usually Muhammadans, and though 
probably mostly Mira sis by oiigin will not intermarry, with them. 
The 1 terra is also applied generally to any immoral person; Bfisliks 
nro also cuppers and toy-sellers, s ’ 

Ba-shara, ‘regular: a term applied to the four great regular orders among 
the Sunni Muhammadans, viz., tho Cbishli, Q&din, SaharwarcK and 
Nakshbaudi, who ail uphold Sufl-ism, Opposed lo Be-kkarak 

Basheka, & Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* Worship. 







Bashgali^Bath/rndnu. 



tribe of the Si&h-posh KAfira : see under K4fir. 

IKA.R, a croup of oon-Pathdn tribes which used to occupy the Paujkora 
Kohfstdn or Kohistan-i-Malimi in Dir, the upper part ot this KoMstftn 
being known asBashHr and the lower as SheMnga), but. the B^hkftr 
are now chiefly confined to the tract of that name, The Basbkan 
language is said to bo the same as the Oarhwi. 

According to Biddulph the Bashkdrik, as he terns thepi, have three 
clans; Mdfanor, Kbtchkov and Joghior. The Bashktbnk name the 
months thus:— 


Tim Mpo (third sister > 
Choi Ishpo (fourth alii tor) 
Siiepi (groat mouth) 
Shokadr 


XiOteyiil h|||IPP 
Miana (intervening} 

“ ' * ' "j festival) 


CHnytil (groat i 


Haaaah Husain. 

Saiar 

Parara Ishpo (Sraft sister) 

Dowim Iahp<t (second sister) 

See under TorwdL 

Bast. A tribe of J 4% whose forebear Tall* luw a mat i* OopAteor m 
Ludhiana. At tho birth of a eon, and also at the Ihwali, earth is dog 
there in hia name. 


BAs»i, a Jot obw (agricultural) found in ShAkpur : Basrao, a Jat otan (agri- 
cultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bat, a Sit elan (agricultural) found in Mnltiln. Also a sopt of Kashmiri 
Pandit, converted to IslAm and found in tho north-west submontane 
Districts of the Punjab. 


Batahra, (cf Pafc&har), a stone-mason, a carver or dresser of stone, in the 
K4ncra hills. In Kuliu he is said to be a, Koli who has taken to 
slate quarrying. In Ohamba, however, they appear to form a true caste, 
working generally as stone-masons, but sometimes as carpenters or oven 
cultivators. In Gimkispur and KAngra the word is synonymous with 


Batakzai, a Pathfin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Batak, a J6( clan (agricultural) found in Mu ltd u. 

Bat, Bath, a U% clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, Crowfcher giVos the 
following list of the Bat septs : Bat, Dhol, JhandoJ, Popharfc, Khairo, 
Jhandher, Desi, Tatla, Anjla, Glmrnan,Gliumdn, Khak,Dhawal, Janua* 
Randher, Madri, Sadri, Hofei, Seti, and Kirbat, which may all inter¬ 
marry so that a Bat sometimes may marry a BA$. All these septs aw 
said to be descendants of San-or Sainp&l, who came from tho M^lwa 800 
Veal’s ago. They first settled at Odhyara m . Lahore. Khair(a) s 
descendants have two jathercus, Rajpdl and his grandson Sh&hziida, 
who fell in a fight with the Kang Jtys at Khadur S&hib in Amritsar. 
Tbe B&th are also found as a Hindu and Muhammadan clan m 
Montgomery. 

Batseo, a sept of the Wattu RAjputs, found in Montgomery and Bahawalpur. 

Bathmand, a Brahman al, of Bathmdna village in DhArai and one of the 
chief tribes in that State. With the Jaraogi Kanets it, gives the 
TtiUilak to the Run#, and like them belongs to the Garg gotra. The 
waz'ir of the State usually belongs to one of these two septs. 


'*7hmh said to bo a settlement of Januas (? JaDj^aa) ‘ beyond PcsMrnr * who-have 
become JlnhammadanB. 









The Bdtma trihal system. 
(agricultural) found in Multan. 



Baidak, a J'i\ sept. 

® A TTb a Hindu .Karahoh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Baukta, Bawabia. The following is Sir Pencil Ibbet eon's account of the 
.Pyuria groups :— s< They are said to be divided into three sections : the 
Bid&wati of BfkAner who trace their origin to Bid&wafc in Jaipur, do 
not eat carrion, disdain petty theft, but doHght in crimes of violence, 
will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a superiority over the rest; 
the Jangali or Kdlkamlia, also called Kaldhaballia—fr. dhabla, a skirt, 
the blanket, hemal, forming a petticoat,—generally found in the 
Jangakles of the Sikh States, Ferozepore, and Siren, and whoso women 
wear black blankets ; and the pari a who are moat numerous in the 
- neighbourhood of Dohli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The 
J three sections neither e»t together nor intermarry. The KAlkamlia 
is the only section which are still hunters hy profession, the other 
sections looking down upon that, calling. The KAparia are for the 
most part vagrant; while the Bid&wati live generally in fixed abodes.” 

This account is amplified in an interesting Recount of the tribe by 
Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police. He gives the following 
table of their tribal system which is clearly based ou the usual 
principle of territorial and other groups which cross-divide the natural 
sections* 


* A a regards the Biurias in Lyallpur Mr. J, M. Dunnett writes :~ 

V There is a further and occupational division among the Blurias. Non-cultivators are 
K^pria, Gurnria, and Gadera, while K&ldhablia Deswalia, Dcmiwato and Labifta are cnlti- 
vabrs. The division, I think, really means that some live by hunting pure and simple the 
others combining agriculture with it. At any rale the difference in iw. is eo great that 
intermarriage between two divisions is unknown. Why Gadera, which must mean a shep¬ 
herd, is classed as non-agriculturist, while labinas, who hunt pigs are classed as cultivators 

T n r\+ Irtiriw ” 



misr#). 
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————- 

Section. 

Locality. 

Occupation. 

~—J»'''''l)e8w&li (territorial) or Gomaria 
(contemptuous, because they take 
food from the hands of Muham¬ 
madans). 

1. Solkhi. 4. Dhindal. 7. Bahlaur. 

2. Malc«4na. S, Snnkhla, 8. S&dwa. 

3. Panw&r, 0. Bbati or Dabi, 9. Barpujar. 

Chiefly found in 
Hariana, 

Cultivators. 

2. Bidiwati (territorial), Bigoti (a 
corruption). 

1. Cbohan. 5. Manawat. 9. Jalpiwat. 

2. Panwar, 6. Sun&wat. 10. Dboi P&ohwaia, 

3. Bbati. 7. Rahtor. 11. Parhiar. 

4. Bbandal, 8. Charan, 

Chiefly found in 
H6jpnfc4na. 

Cultivators. 

3. Kildhablia,* or K&lkamlia 

1. Sobengre. 5. Panvrir. 9. Ugewat. 

2. Dhindal. 6. Saniwat. 10. Baktor. 

3. Charan. 7. Solkhi. 11. Sadawat, 

4. Ghohan. 8. Bbiti. 12. Nathnta. 

13, Bho] Pachwaia. 

Feroiepore 

Breeders and herdsmen of goat 
and abeep. 

4 . N&gauri, Bagri, (territorial) or 

Baharla. 

1. Cbohan. t. SolkbL 7. Manawat. 

2. Panwar. 5. Sankla. ' 8. Tjgiwat. 

3. Bbati. 6. Ch*ran. 9. Sadawat. 


The 34barw4!4s live in huts like 
the Kapriwals, and their women 
too are mendicants. 

5 . Dilliwat (territorial), or Bh&tia ... 

1. Solkhi. 5. Manawat. 9. Paranal. 

2. Bbari, 5. Suo&wat, 10. Bhatnclhara. 

8. Cliohan. 7. Charan. 11, Bibas. 

4. Dhandal. 8. Sadiwat. 12, Pan war. 

Chiefly found in 
districts on the 
James, 


S. Gandbila . 

1. Jam. 4. Raht&ar. 7, B&gri. 

2. Dibiia. 5, Cboban. 3. Pharra. 

3. Panwar. 6. Chanandia. 9. Snnawat. 

10. Dawiwat. 

Chiefly fonnd in 
districts on the 
James. 

V 

Makers and sellers of leather 
thongs : also trappers. 



* Thia term is also applied to a sept of the Sapela (snake-charmer) Jogi>. 
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7. Faundla 


«. K4pri4, or Kapriwfil (allied 
84nej) t 


3. Jtidtar 


10. Dhandcti 


Cbohsn. 

Barmajar. 

Paacar. 


Jaiu. 

Kimiwafc, 


1. Bargujar. 

2. Chuhao. 


1. Choban. 

2. Panwar. 



Section. 


4. Bhaci. 

5. Maniwat. 

6. Eaghiwat. 


3 Bira. 

4. A gotta. 


3. Pun war. 

4. Dhindal. 


3. Bargujar, 

4. Parmar. 


Occupation 


Locality. 


7. Sblkhi. 

8, Chapfcawat. 


5. Bahtaur. 

6. Choban. 

7 . Qftlri. 


Vagrant 


Said to be good cultivators. 


Like the Kilkamb'as. The K£p. 
riwals live in reed huts in the 
jungle like Siosis. Their 
women are alBo mendicants. 

















































Bauria beliefs* 

^Jea'the derivation from Uwar, a snare, which isfcha one usui 
Tnven Mr Williams records other traditions as to the origin oi the 
^ V J *Hn d i * According to one the emperor Akbar detnand-ul a 
fromsk“d.l, t$4 Of Clvibor, and on the Utter-. refumug, a battle 
fcfXh in whiclisomo of the warrfor, were eng^d »» « W 
m- led ° Those on the Bijpnt .ido were eiU l BMte* or Biw.d.a . 

A third explanation is that, after the capture oi Ch.ior, a young nu ot 
of tue tdbes vvhich had taken to the jungles saw and loved a 
»/• i ,„nH ,,f mod linen<te They worn married, but the young man 
fdurtd re ian^e life and was oiled BaoW (imbecile) by the bride, 
relations for doing so, or on account of Ins uncouth manner. Mr. 
Williams’ account; continues i— , , 

*. tradition says that the Bawarias are de scendants ot GMnda and 
Jon and when Fatla and Jaimal, B&jpota of the Surajbans or Solar 
race ' wore joint R#U of Ohitor, ShahAb-ud-din ot Uhov assaded th. 
fortress It was defended by the BAjputa and their feudal military 
classes of whom the Bhils were the professional bowmen ; the Ahem, 
the Skilled swordsmen ; and the Bavarian, the bmdMut? or musket- 
eors In this connection the BAwarias, although claiming Rajput 
oriffin do not profess to have been the equals oi the HAjput ruling 
S tat rMer their vassals or feudatories. Some few Bnwanas 
Still wear the RAjput badge of metal kam, or nog, on the right ankle. 

it of th0 n ow outcast* tribes, whom the BAwarias recogni/.o as having 
shared thl them the defence of Obiter, the GAdi DohArs, or wandering 
cntlere are not only distinguished by the Bfr pnt clan designations and 
silver and metal karat, but openly proclaim that they are doomed to a 
Wandering existence till the Bdjput power is again established in Ohitor. 

“The Bkhiwati BAwarias and others, whoso place of originis said toi be 
Chhauni BahAdurAn in BlkAner, claim to be descendants of RAjA Knsdln. 

I “ Rrliaion —This roligion of the BAwarias is ancestor worship com- 
Lied wUh allegiance to certain deities who are common to them and 
other ontcaste or foal-feeding tribes.’! Mr. Williams then remarks that 
several BAwaria chum altect Gags, many of their members wearing 
silver amulets with his image in relief. It would appear that the cult 
of Gdga is specially affected by the clans of OhauhAn descent as fcuga 
was a fhliput of that tribe and is peculiarly tliepatron of all clans wluoh 
claim ChauhAo origin. The BhAtis and other groups also affect Guga, and 
such groups as worship him do not affect Devi. Mr. Williams adds: 

« Bin. Deo, supposed to have been an incarnation of Krista was 
tho son of Aimal, a HAjput of Banchhal. He is specially reverenced 
by the PnnwAr sept and several of the wandering tribes. Similarly 
KMi LaltA MasAni and other deities have devotee, among the 
Biiwariai Bat the criminal members of the tribe make a special cult 
of Narsh.-h and pay their devotions to him in the fallowing manner 
When planning a criminal expedition, a ektragh filled with tat is 
ignited and a live coal placed beside it, phi and Mw a.e added till 
bmharo in flame; mi tho smoke mid fume., ca ed horn, arising the 
persons pvesent fold their bands a nd make snpphoah on, saying = Hr, 

-„T TMwarq daim to havo been artillerist* in the Native Indian 

AM&mi “XcS^wdcr, m by the Lobto. 
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Ths Bawrias in Gurgaan. 

Xai* Singh, through thy blessing we shall succeed. Bomembor to protect 
us/ The remains of the halud are given to black dogs and crows. 
Worship of the Sun also obtains in some septs. The cenotaph of 
an ancestor named Jujhar at Jhanda, in Pat.id.la, 'is visited for religions 
purposes.” 

In Gurgaon and the tracts round that District the Bourns are divided 
into numerous groups. Of these the most important, locally, is the 
JarukLw&M or Latuna,* so called because its members wear long hair, 
like Sikhs. + This group is endogamous and includes 14 got* * :*»** 


1. Baugujaw. 

10 Gangw^lft 

2 CflAUHAN.J 

11 Jaghotia.§§ 

8 PAXwin. 

12 Katoria.||!| j| 

4 Rathaub. 

18 Kolia. 

5 A<Jotia.§ 

14 Mewfitia, 

fi Baghotui.it 

15 Bhatti ) 

7 Borara.f 

16 Par wa r > 

8 Chitond,** 

17 Sangrti ) 

9 Dahlia, ff 

18 Jagonaa \ 
It) Konja ) 


jjj in Lahore. 

\lix 

ti? .JUKUJUJO* ) 

Thes-e 1 4 gats are strictly exogamous. Widow re-marriage ( harao ) is 
permissible; but not marriage outside ihe Jaiuldwhiu group. Even 
marriage with a Rajput woman, of a khan# from which the Baurias 
are sprung, is looked <iown upon, and the offspring are called miret- 
tcd/ya# among the Hdjputs, or takno'L Such children find it difficult 
to obtain mates mid, if boys, can only do so by paying heavily for 
their brides, Such men too are only allowed to smoke with pureB&uriaa 
after the nari has been removed from the huqqa. 

The addition to (or possibly overlapping) this grouping are a number 
of occupational groups, as follows :— 

1. Sehddarid,^1f skilled in entering {sic) the burrows of the seh 
(porcupine) and found in Bhawdni, H.issar District. 


+ The Hannas do not appear to become true Sikhs but, probably because many of them 
wenr long hair, they aro often said co be so. Regarding bho Biums of Lyalipur Mr. J 
II. Dunnett writes — „ 

•“ They «ro, I find, all Hiudua, out-castes pf oonrao, but still wearing the choti and 
burning their dead. Lu one Polico station in unkioip&tiou of registration (as members of, 
h Criminal Tribe) they had become Sikhs, but in no case had the pahul been taken before* 
orders for registration had been issued. One man thus naively explained that be had all 
the Tcakkai except the knchU y and I had really come before he could get that made. In 
thoir weal they had even gone the length of wearing a six>-h kakka, called Icznpan, a small 
spade, with which they said the patdshq used in the pahul to stirred.” 

X Sub-divided into 8 septa in Lahore, in which District thov rank highest. 

§ Of Panwar origin, 

|| ? Bighotia, from Bighoto, but they are said to be named from Bagliot a village in NAblta 
and to be descended from JY»tu Rajput.H. 

If DnrarA, so called from Iter, a mixture of several kinds of grain; the got is descended 
from a Pan writ who married,a woman of his own got by Jcamoa. 

** From Chaond, a village, 

tt From >ta6, a grass found in the Jumna riverain lands whence they came; the got 
claims I an war or even Chauhin origin 

it From beyond the Ganges: cf Gangwulia a group mentioned below. 

§§0f hadgujar origin. 

11)1 The Katorias claim Rathaur extraction. But it is also said that the Bauriaa who live 
i Punjab aro called Jarulawahi or Katoria and wear long hair, like Sikhs, The Bipriax 
of the U tod Provinces are styled Bidkias, 

• Tff Or jiehodliarii, 






The Bdurias in Gurgwn. 



>/ 2. TelbecM, dealer, in the oil of the. pel"»“ - 

and found east, of the Ganges. These have an off-shoot the 

3 Bailie, a group which modestly claims Jhfwar-KaUr ongin, and 
is distinguished by churit (or an imn bangle) worn on the 

4 Ugarwa, an off-Sboot o{ the Bdgris who live by burglary. 

5 Bhaurjalia {tic) who use the haur {Umar) or snare. 

6. Badhak or Badhakia, hunters, found in Bharatpnr State, 
MafcJira; otc. 

7, Cliifim&re, bird-snares, found in fc.be same tracts. 

Other groups are territorial, such as'the— 

1 Pilw&Ks, found in Delhi and its neighbourhood. An off-ehoo t 
of this group ia the Ndrivrfl which sells ropes. 

2. mganria, from Nitgaur in Jodhpur State. 

3. Bigri, from the B6g»r of Bikaner. 

4. Martis, from M&rwSr. 

Other groups of less obvious origin are also found 8>vh are ihe- 
j KAldhablia or Kaldhablia, who wear the black woo leu ckak 
(to,® found in the Patuila Sure and to the west of 

BhiwAnh 

2. GaDgw&lia,* found in Jaipur State. 

3. H&bur6, vagrants from the east of the Jumna. 

4. Gan dMla, found on any riverain in the Punjab (: proper) and 

also east of fcbe Jurrma. . 

p; Ahiria found in and about Horlal and Palwal. According to a 
u f t]l9 Aliiriida at Hodal tho B&mas and Ahiriaa 

Brahman f , one 0 ( whose descendants married 

®; m \i c t 

vi i 'j rohiln the Bdurias are of pure Bhd blood. Closely 

itsfss&ja £; !?»*•> «• ***** 

rrr.,, «• *** <«• »• >**<**& ^ <*• *■— 

rt J?° are regarded ae leaders of the tribe. They dorm a panchayat 
group, are eg i, kfranv) for the whole group. OffenceB 

aS8tSSUS-~«-> *b* >" »• 

Tho Bduria sehrhs. 

Tradition avers that when a rani of Nimruna married she was 
tradition avi { M)ianr fiaurms from whom are 

SSS‘*!'^M0 = _(I «■*■»"> “»”> am. tl. 
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The Bauria cults. 



Il&thaurs * regard Kinirana sis tboir Schrh and worship Devi at her 
temple there. The Pan w tins have their sehrh at KaKana near 
NarnauJ : the Badgujars theirs at Kanaund: and the 'Chauh&ns at 
RanmotU near Manaliau (?) in Alwar. 

The Dahrias specially affect MasAm Devf,t hut the Baums as a 
whole have no distinctive cults and -few special observances. Some 
of them wear the hair long in honour of Masaai Devi, to whom a 
childless man vows that if a child be vouchsafed to him its hair 
shall remain uncut. Some Bdurias also, wear the patri, an ornament 
shaped, like a jugni and made of gold ; iu case of sickness prayer is 
offered through (sic) the pat, o to the pilar s, ‘ancestors/ and on 
recovery the sufferer has a pulri made and wears it round his neck. 
At meal times %t is touched and a loaf given in aims in the pilars* 
names, f Another charm is the devi kd stand, a few grains of corn, 
which are carried on the person and. which, "like the patri, avert all 
evil. 

The Devi at iSTagarkot, Z6hir Fir (Guga) and Thakurji ( ? Krishna) 
are other favourite deities of the Bdurias, but the Bun god is also 
propitiated in times of calamity or sickness. Fasts (hart) are kept 
on Sunday in honour of the Sun* and water thrown towards it. The 
janeo is never worn. For some reason not explained an oath on a 
donkey is peculiarly binding. Mr. Williams notes that Baurias are said 
not* to ride the donkey and to regard it with peculiar aversion. Oaths 
are also taken on the cow and thepzpai! tree. 

I The Baurias are strict Hindus, refusing to eat- anything, oven 
fghi, which has been touched by a Muhammadan, though they will drink 
I water from a bhiuhti’s akin, but not that; kept in his house. Baurias 
V will only eat meat procured by themselves or killed by jhatka. Pork 
they eschew, but not the flesh of the wild pig.§ The nilgai is regarded 
as a cow and never eaten, nor is the desh of a li e-buff hIo save by 
the Baurias of Shaikhswatf in Jaipur. As they are no longer per¬ 
mitted to possess swords they slaughter goats with the chhuri/ 

| In Lahore, where the Ikturins are said to be non-criminal, they have 
| a dialect of their own called Lad{, Elsewhere their paloir-ia called 
Lodi and is said to bo understood by Bin Is, Siiusis, Kan jars and such 
like tribes. The Bitwariah dialect is called (Lhirliar, and sometimes 
Payhtu. 



* And the Katorias, aa being of Hicham- descent. 

t Mr. Williams says boats'aurc offered to Devf and, at the time of oblation. Water is 

• cm mu fbn oi.mo, h. - r U \ _ n.... • ... - _ 


S1 )irm iu appease which some crumbs are fried in nil and put in a brazier 

before which all tho.se present fold their hands and brial their brows * (Williams) ' 

| M some parts the Baurias will, it is said, eat the flesh of animals which liar© died a 
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Bduna customs. 

Birth obser vances .—The chi Id’s name is chosen by a Brahman. On 
the fifth clay after birth the mother takes a lota full of water on her head 
to the nearest well, a Brahtmini and Nam, with other women., accompany¬ 
ing her and sinking songs. Bhetakes with her bhanjor (moistened grain) 
of gram or bajra and alter worshipping the well throws sotno ot the 
bhanjor, with a lifcl le water out of her lota and a makka brought by 
the Brahniani or Nain into the well. The rest of the bhanjor is 
distributed among children. Tho mother is deemed purified on the 
tenth day. Rrithaur children are taken to the sehrh at Nimrana to 
have, their heads shaved, but the Panwttrs, Chauhdna and Badgujars 
all take theirs to Mrs ani Devi at Gurgaon. 

Wedding rites, troths 1 is not specially initiated by either side, 
but as sooo as the negotiations have reached a certain stage the 
girl's father, his Br^lioguni or nai goes with tho ttka and even the 
poorest man confirms the agreement by presenting a rupee to the boy. 
Well-to-do people give him a camel or gold earrings, 

B&urim men tire, in their youth, sometimes branded. Most of their 
women are tattooed in oho or more places on the lace, «fe.> near the 
• outer corners of the eyes, ah the inner corner of the left eve, on tho left 
cheek and on the chin : hence Biiuria women are easily recognizable. 

B&urtas do not marry within,their own got, and it i>s said that the 
bridegroom must not be younger than the bride, and that a blind or 
onoeye’d man must espouse a blind or one-eye’d woman ! In some 
tribes, adds Mr. Williams, fair women are only married to fair men, 
and the blackskmned, which form the majority, mate with one another. 

The girl's father intimates the date fixed for her wedding by 
sending a saha chitbhi written in Sanskrit, and on the day fixed tho 
wedding party goes to tho girl's houlk The bridegroom wears the 
tehn i and his forehead is smeared with haldi. The ceremonies are 
all in. essence the same as those observed by the Rhjputs, except that 
no khera is named, for tho simple reason that tho thiurias have no 
fixed abodes. Weddings are, however, not solemnised by sending- the 
patka or katur in lieu of the bridegroom. Biiuria brides wear a necklace 
made of horse hair on which are threaded gold and silver beads. This 
is called wM<j sutra and it is worn till the husband's death, when it 
is burnt with his corpse. 

On a man's death his elder and then his younger brother have the 
first claim to his widow's hand. Failing such near kinsmen a stranger 
may espouse her on payment of pichha, a sum assessed by the 


punches and paid by the new husband to the nearest agnate of tho 
deceased's father. 

Co-habitation with a woman of another caste is punished by not 
allowing the offender to smoke with the brotherhood, and the woman is 
regarded a a a surd and her children as swrelwdl even though she. 
be a pure Rajput by caste. Infidelity on a wife’s part' is purged away 
by pressing a rod hot iron into her tongue.* 

'♦ Mr, Williams’ account of the B4waria marriage customs is however different and ms 
as follows 

“ Each tribal hub-division is emlogamous, anc • each got axogamous to the falners get* 
Marriage is permitted in the mother's got excluding near relations. Marriage within th 
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Btiuria sport. 
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Thu observances »l doatli ditlur in no nay from those current 
among orthodox Hindus. The bonus of the dead are taken to Garh 
Mukfdsar and there thrown into the Ganges. Mr. Williams however 
writes :—“The dead over seven years of age are burnt among most of 
the tribes, though some, as the Bid&wati, practise burial. ^ The corpse 
of a young person is draped with fino whit© cloth, of an old man with 
coarse cloth, and of a woman with turkey red. On the third day after 
a funeral, boiled rico is distributed among young girls. When a 
B&waria wife is cremated her widower lights the pile. A father per¬ 
forms the same office for a son, a son for a father, on failing such 
relationship, any near relative. On the third day following, the ashes 
are collected and rice is laid on seven pipal leaves and placed at the foot 
of the tree, certain persons being told to watch from a distance. If a 
crow eats the rice, it is a good omen; but bad if a dog devours it.. The 
period of moirarnig lasts twelve days. The ceremony of shmdh, is per¬ 
formed in Assu, when rice is given to crows, the idea being to supply 
the necessities of the deceased in another world. >J 

Sporting Propemitivs. —A distinguishing feature of this people is 
their shikarrins? proclivities. In all parts of the Province they have 
dogs, large rneshecl nets for catching jackals and other vermin, and 
thong nooses for antelope. Where jungle is thick and game plentiful, 
sport sometimes takes the form of slaughter. Game is gradually 
driven into an enclosure formed by two lines of stakes, several feet 
apart, each tipped with a coloured rag and forming an angle at the 
apex of which are planted in several parallel rows the little bamboo 
stakes with slip knot thongs, looking in the distance like a patch of dry 
graes. The third side of the triangle is formed by the Bawarias with 
dog and tom toms. When the beat begins, the line of beaters advances 


•u'oliii tied degrees of consanguinity is punished with excommunication up to a period of 1C 
vean as among t he Kucliband and other cognate tribes. The higher gots in the social scale 
are the Solkhi. or Sulaukhi, Pauw&r, Chohftn, Bhiti, and BAnkhla, and hence intermarriage 

with them is sought after fpr the sake of their blue blood. 

Marriage and betrothal occur when both sexes have arrived at adult ago. Solis may 
remain unmarried without incurring odium ; but, in the ease of daughters, the panchdyat 
interferes and penalties are inflicted if too much time is allowed to pass. 

The ceremonies at betrothal —tdh or manjdni —are simple. An emissary of the suitor 
imttta by appointment, the girl’s relatives and hands a sum ranging from Rs. 5 to 9 to the 
senior male relative present, who pays the amount to the giiTa father. The suitor is then 
invited if acceptable, to the evening meal, when the contract is made. An interval then 
passes Wore the date of manage is fixed, previous to which the grTa paternal uncle visits 
the suitor and gives him a rupee. Seven days before the wedding, . the same relative 
presents himself and ties black cotton tags round the youth's ankles. 

Marriage is always by phisr«, as among tribes of the same category. On the clay ap* 
pointed four wooden pegs, a span long, are driven into the ground forming a square, a fire 
lit in the centre and cotton seed- steeped in oil placed over it. A square copper com [mansuri 
vo.iHi) is put on the top of each peg. The couple circle seven times round the firo with a 
knot tied in their garments, and the ceremony ends. A Brahman is Usually present and 
receives a donation of Rs. 2 to 5, Rs. 24 to 100, according to the status of the parties, is 
paid to the bride’s parents, who prepare an outfit of cooking utensils and clothing, and 
return sortie of the-'rupees in a th&li, or brass vessel. The hmne-ooinmg, or mukldwa 
ceremony comes lost and consists in the bride’s being sent to her husband’s house with a 
gift of a chadnr from her parents. . ... . T . . 

Marriage by Ttarewa is permitted and is the only form permissible to widows. It is 
availed of when a woman is destitute, or has no parents, A surviving brother i,s required 
to marry the widow, and, in default, oho may claim compensation through a panchdyat. 
When a widow marries, bracelets of lacquer arc put on her and a fine of Es. 5 imposed. A 
woman convicted of adultery is disgraced and her chador torn, the male accomplice being 
fined from Ba, 2 to 4 by the pa-uchayat” 
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'with great noise arid howling, canning the game to gallop away until the 
line of stakes is reached, when scared by the oolourod rags the animals 
glance-arid© .and speed towards the apex, where a clear space appears 
with no visible obstacle but some tufts of familiar grass. In attempting 
to clear these, segue' antelope are caught in the thongs and thrown 
violently to the ground, when their throats are cub. 

BAwLdera. Bawl (1), a title given to the male descendants of the first three 
Gurus of the Sikhs ; (2) afaMr or Mhn; the head of an order of 
monks. 

Bawah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mpltan. 

B^wira, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Shfthpur. 

Bazaz, (1) a cloth-dealer j (2) a section of the Aroras. 

Ba 5 ?id Khel, a section of the Jawaki Afridia found in Baizai, Koli&t. 

V-BazIgau, fr. Pers. bdzi, * play. 5 The JMrigar is usually a Muhammadan, 
the Nat, a Hindu. Among the B&aigar both sexes perform, but 
among Nats only the males. Some say the Bdzigar is a tumbler and 
the Nat a rope-dancer, others that the former is a juggler and also an 
acrobat, the latter an acrobat only. In the Eastern Punjab the 
Bdzigar is termed Bddi. See Nat;. 

In Ferozepur the BMgars have a shrine at Sadhaiwala, built in 
honour of an old woman who died not nmny years ago. Liquor is 
poured into a cup-shnpeel Hole in this tomb and drunk. Weddings 
in families which affect this shrine are generally solemnised there. 
They have a Kaja, and his wife is Idttii. Both settle disputes without 
appeal and are almost worshipped, the latter being attended by a 
number of women who carry her long train. Bazfgar camps consist 
of reed huts pitched in regular lines. The * caste’ is said to bo 
recruited from various castes, even Brahmans and JjUb, but each 
sub-division is enclogaraocis, The Bsizigivra are in fact only an occupation¬ 
al group. 

Bed,* a section of the Mu hills. 

BeDA,t (1) a musician, caste in Ladakh ; see Ind. Art. 1901, p. 330; (2) the 
caste which supplies the potential victim who rides on the rope at 
the Bihunda sacrifices in tho Upper Sutlej valley : see North Indian 
Notes and Queries, IV, § 144. 

Bed!, fem. Bedan [Lq., vedi), a section of tho Khatrf caste to which Guru 
Niinak, the fournler of Sikhism, belonged, it is divided into two sub¬ 
sections, which intermarry. 

Beoeke, a Kharral clan, (agricultural) found in Montgomery. BkcJkj^ a sept 
of the Joiyas in Bab&wfllpur. 

BELDAR,/r. brt, mattock. One who works iu mortar, etc., with a hoe ora 
spade, a labourer whose work is to dig or delve. In the Western 
Punjab the term is applied to the Od, q. v. 

* The Sanskrit anbatthtM oi vaidyd ' vulg, baihja, bed),- a professor of medicine : begotten 
by a Brahman on a Vais.y a woman, t Oolebrooko’a Essays, p. 272). 

j Id Traill’s Statistical Account of Rumaon (reprinted from Asiatick Researoheu, Ft 4. XVt 
in ufiteinl Report* on the Promnce of Xumatm, 1878) at p. 51 an account i.s given of tlie 
propitiatory festivals !>ehl in villages dedicated to MahAdevn. At these i ts or rope- 
danceifl are engaged to perform on the tight-ropo or Hlidc down an inclined rope stretched 
from tho summit of a oliif to the volley beneath. The lacJis do not appear to be a caste. 
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Benach, a .Dogar clan (agricultural) found m Amritsar. 

Be-nawa (?ba-nawa) (1) a doubtful syn. for In-shara : (2)—or Bft-nawiV* 
according to Mr. Maelagan one of the most prominent of the 
Bn-sharn or unorthodox orders of Islam, and said to be followers of one 
Khw&ja Hasan Basra. The form is sometimes apparently applied in 
a loose manner to Q&diri and Cbishti faqirs, but it is properly applicable 
only to a very inferior set of beggars—men who wear patched garments 
and live apart. They will beg for anything except food, and in 
bogging they will U 80 the strongest language; and the stronger "the 
language, the more pleased are the persona from whom they beg. Many 
of the offensive names borate by villages in the Gujr&nn&la District 
are attributed to mendicants of this order, who have been denied 
an alms. The proper course is to meet a Bemawft beggar with gibes 
and put him on his mettle \ for he prides himself on his power of 
repartee, and every Be*nawtt wears a thong of leather which he lias to 
unloose when beaten in replyand it-is a. source of great shame, for him 
to unloose this thong ( tasma kholdena .). The Be-naw&s appear to be rare 
in the west, of the Punjab, and those in our returns are mainly from 
Karnnl, Julluudur, Ludhiana and Hoshi&rpur. 

Bbeag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multgn. 

• Be-shara, a term applied to-the- irregular or unorthodox orders of Isl&m 
Whose followers, while calling themselves Musalm&ne, do not accom¬ 
modate their lives to rhe principles of any religious creed : ej. dzdd. 
The Bokhara orders include the Be-nawd, Guram,-it*, MadAri and Easul- 
shfvhis. 


BkskO, s.m. (K.), the watchman of harvested grain. 


4 Beta (incorrectly Batta), a 'small outcast© group found in Spiti, correspond- 
ingto the diesis of Kullu. They live by begging, making whips for 
the men and bracelets of shell for the women, and attending weddings 
as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with 
thorn or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of an¬ 
other man’s vessel con veys no pollution in Spiti, and in tho higher parts 
f of the Bpifci valley tho hookah is also common to all: while in the lower 
parts Heals are merely required to smoko from the howl of the common 
pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 



Betti, the synonym for Ddgi (q*v.) used in the Sarftj tahsil of Kullii. 

Bethi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BftifiHA, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan : a sept of the Sain was in 
Balidwalpnr, 

Bhabra, iem. BMbri, a caste of the Jainis, chiefly engaged in trade. The term 
BhsfbjA appears to be of great antiquity, being found in an inscription of 
Asoka. The name is now fancifully derived from Bhaobhala, f one of 
good; intent/f but in Jullundur the Bhdbpis attribute their name to 
their refusal to wear the janeo at the instance of one Bir Swanii, who 
thereupon declared that their faith (6M) was great. The term Blntbra 
however appears to be used by outsiders of any Buni&s, especially of 
the Oswald and others whose home is in R'ijputdna, whether they 

* Be-nawa can bo the only correct form, menuing “without the necessaries tit life, ” a 
a mCTidicftnt. 

f Bhao, motive-, hbala, good 






The Bkdhra grants. 
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_Jains by religion or not. This would appear to bo the case in 

Rawalpindi, air! in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants from. Patidla certainly 
call the Osw&l Bdriias BhAbras. 

The Bh&br&s of HoahifLrpur are an interesting community. As 
a casta they have two groups, each comprising various gots or aU, 
viz. f— 

Ghoup I.-~Oswiw. 

Gots. 


Bh&bM, 

Nahar. 

Gadhia. 

Mahmia., 

Duggar. 


Liga. 
Lehr a. 
Seoni. 
Tatfcar. 
Barar. 


Giiou'p XL—Khanmbwals, 
Gots. 


Ranke. 

Karn&tak. 

Raid. 

Bband&ri. 

Chatar. 


Bhaursa. I Seoni. 

Sethi. i Bhangorl 

Tlio Osw&l came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the Khanderw&l from 
Khaudela in Jodhpur. As to the origin of the got names, Mahmia or 
Maimia is derived from Mahm, the town in .Rohfcak, and was originally 
celled Dhfvriwal. Seoni (which occurs in both the groups) is a Khatn 
clan. The Liga (who perform the first tonsure, or mundan, at home) 
came from SuH&upm*, m Kapdrthala: theTandwdi, of Tanda (? m 
Hoeh&pur) are an al of the Bh&bhtis, formed only a 100 years ago and 
not yet a got The Nahar or f lions’ once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadhia are called Churria in RSjpufAna. 
Most Rhabras cut their boys’ hair for the first time at DAdi Kofchi (now 
called Kanfar Kotbi), their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshidrptir 
Bhitbrds are Osw&ls, of the Bhfibhd and Nahar, those of Baldchaur being 
Gad Id a aud Nahar by got. Some Bhabfas respect Brahmans and employ 
thern on social occasions, at weddings and funerals, and for the shradhs , 
thoughthe Jain touets forbid the shradh observances. The Khanderwhls 
alone appear to wear the janeo. In Jind the Jains are said to be 
recruited from the Aggarw&l* Oswal, Sr£m41, and Khandelwal Bamas, 
bub the last three are also styled Bhribr&s—whether Jains or not. 
Jain Aggarw&ls are said to intermarry with the Vaishnava Aggarw&ls 
in that State but not in KarnM. Another account from Jind states 
that the Oawal arl hisa } i. e. f of pure descent, while the Snmal are only 
dasa, i. e.,t of impure descent, and that these two groups do not in¬ 
termarry. The OswM are also stated to avoid only tho paternal got 


•» An account of rather doubtful authority makos the Oswato and Khandelw&B only 
1 Bbaos * the Batrri form of bhd(, * brother ’—and derives Bhabyli from Wkuo—because 
P»m*n4th was an Oaw&I of the ruling family of Osnagar. It makes tho AggnrwalAa 
Sardogfa, le,, sikh* or disoiples, Each group is said to be oudogamouo, *. e., Bhabr&a do 

n< f both Qawil and Srtwal contain bUa aud dam classes, fcho 

dasa being in » minority in both groups- 
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Bhachar — Bjiagti, 

<iage, while the tSmnat observe the four-gro/ rule- On the other 
Tiana cae BluVoy4s of Nfibha are said to have two sab-castes : Qawal, who 
observe the foar-j/pJ rule, and KundowAl (? Khandolwj.il), who avoid only 
the paternal got in marriage.* And again in M&ler Kolia fcne Bh&byaa 
orOdwdis’ are said 10 avoid two gots. The Jftm.Bhd.bfds are strictly 
monogamous, a second wife tiofc being permitted during the life-tune of 
the first under any circumstauces.t Bor further information regarding 
the Aggarwiil, Gsw&l, ebo., see BXnia, and for the Jain sectarian 
divisions see Jain. 

Bhachab, a Khoklmr clan (agricultural) found in Bhiihpur. 

Bhadah, a Jat clan (agricultural),found in MulUn. 

Bitaddar, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bitadiak, a tribe of Jtits, in Sidlkot, which claims Solar Rajput origin and 
is descended from its eponym. Atu, 7th in descent from him, 
came from Ajudhia and took service .under the RAj4s of Jammu. 

Bitadro, an Abai$t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Bhaoaii, a Jht clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Bh aqat Bhaqwan. See under UoM. 

Bhaoat, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

BnAOAT-rANTnl.—A sect of the NJnak-panthis which appears to be quite 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of Bdba Saraj of Ch&ha Bhagtdi * 
in the Kahdta tahsil of Rawalpindi. It is found iu the Bannu District, 
in Pah&rpur, and in tatatl Dora Ismail Khan. Though they reverence 
the Granth, the Nanak-panfcbfs observe the usual Hindu ceremonies at 
marriage or death, bub the Bhagat-pantMs do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at weddings. 
Marriage and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dkfirnisala, 
or the marriage may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house 
and there reciting portions of it. No funeral rites are performed and 
the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages from the Granth are read 
for a few days after the death. Aud on occasions of marriage or death 
Icorah -pm'shdd is distributed. There is no rule of chhut or f touch, 
forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and perfnrihf no shrfidh for the dead. Daily worship 
is an essential dnty and consists in recitations of bbe Granth ti t six 
fl rated hours of the day, viz., before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, 
before sunset, in the evening aud at night. At worship they sit down 
eight times, rising eight times and making eight prostrations, ihis 
sect thus strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Bralimimcai 
supremacy. 

Bhaogo, a sub-division of.Jdts. 

Bhagti a Gosain sub-seQt or order, said to have been founded by Kdnshi 
XUm, a brother of SJindds. The latter was a Brahman Ban 6giw hose 
Bon ikmilnniul has a shrine, well-known in and about the Uujnin Willi* 
District, at Baddoke. His sect has many followers among the more 
respectable Khatris and Brahmans of Lahore and its neighbourhood. ^ 

Till recently the Oswal of the Punjab avoided two got* in marriage, and the Dhuntlias 
among them still do to, but in 1008 a great assemblage of the Pojeias resolved that only 
fl,„ paternal got need bo avoided. s 

•f Thin is however eaid to bo merely a counsel of perfection. 






Bhag Itd^Bhango . 
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a Musician who accompanies dancing hoys. 

Bhai*hs, a olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BhainsyI, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhajoka, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur, 

BhXehri ; see Bakhri. 

Beak six, one of the group of tribes which hold considerable areas in 
the south-east of the Rawalpindi District. The Bhakral are also found 
in some numbers in Jhelum and Grujrdt. Like the Bud Ml they 
probably camo from the Jammu territory across the Jhelum. They do 
not approve of widow marriage. A large number of the tribe also 
return themselves as Pun war in R&walpindi, and the tribe may be 
classed as Rajput. 

Biiakei; a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

B a alar., a Jdt cla a (agricultural) found in Mu I bin. 

Bhale^aet, a Jat elan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BhalkA, a sept of the Baloch in Sindh, BahAwalpur, and Dera Glmi Khtin 
said to be addicted to robbery,. 

Bhallowana, an agricultural clan found in Shiihpur. 

Beaman, a Jit, clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BhamkaI, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Beamyb, a Gfujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Brand, Bhand.—T he Bhdnd or Naqq&l is the story-teller, joker, and 
buffoon, and is often also called Th'triia. The name comes from tho 
Hindi bh&nda “ buffooning/' He is separate from, and of a lower 
professional status than, the Bahrripia. Both are commonly kept by 
E&j&s* and other wealthy men like ihe jester of the early English 
noble, but both also wander about the country and perform to street 
audiences. The Bhfmd is not, a true caste any more than the 
Bahrdpin, and .is probably often a Mir&si by caste. Elliott seems to 
imply that Bahru pin is a caste and Bhdnd an occupation; but the 
former statement is certainly not trite in the Punjab. 

BhanAAR, a Js£t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. , 

B HANDEL a, a minor caste found in S inn fir, and corresponding to the 
SikUgar of the plains. They appear to have come from M&rw&r in the 
Mughal times and retain their peculiar speech and intonation. Sikhs 
by religion, they are dealers in arms, etc , by occupation, and are said 
to be much given to crime. 

Bhandeb, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Branooi, fern. Bhang a an (also a woman who d links bhang). A man of tho 
sweeper caste: also a man belonging to the Bbanggi mtxl. 

Bita^ggia, fern. Bha^ggbram, a dealer in bhang . 

Bhango, a tribe of J&fcs found in Sialko't which claims Solar Rdjput 
ancestry and is descended from its eponym, who came from Nepal. 
Also found in Amritsar (agricultural ); and in Montgomery ns a Hindu 
J&t clan (agricultural). 

* Kiideh BhAnd, known 8a Kidir Bakliah, was a fame,ns Bh£wt, -who tiec d to go frtjn 
tine court to another. The Mfdrir&ja of Pati.ila gave him a village, 
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The 


. . ; &hauggtf* a Jdfc tribe which does not claim Itajput origin. 
Bhangd and Nol were among the earliest inhabitants of the . 
District and held the country about Shorkot, the Nol holding that 
round Jhang itself before the advent of the Stair., by wham both tribes, 
were overthrown. Probably the same as the Bhango, nupra. 

BHAwtwiL, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanjr£> a synonym for I>umna iu the lower hills of Hoshi^rpnr and 
Gurdfrspuf. Be makes sieves, winnowing fans and other articles 
of grass and bamboo. Like the vSansois, Sanals and Daolia, the 
Bhanjtas may bo regarded as an occupational group of the Danutas, with 
whom they intermarry. 

Bhanot, a R&iput clan which oc on pies a bar ah or 12 villages immediately 
north of Garhahankar round Padrawa, Sdiempur and Posh 1 he 
name is fancifully derived from ban, because they once dwelt m the 
banal or shadow of the ban or forests of the Siw&liks, and they are 
said to have come from Bhatpur, a village close t,o that range not 
now held by them. They appear to have been an al of the N&rus. 

Bha^Ratjaye, a Gujai* clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bha^iiau, a J&fc clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bbanwala, a small Jdt clan in Jind, whose jalhera is a Gosain. 

Bhao, a sept of Baghbausi R&jputs, found in <3hijrdt, immigrants from 
Aju&hia into Jammu and thence into the Gujitafc sub-montane. 
The name, which perhaps suggests a Rfijputtana origin, is said to be 
derived from the fear (bhao) which the tribe inspired; but others 
say the Bhao were freo-booters and hence earned the title. 

The Bhao rank high, and they, the Manhds and Jural, greet one 
another ‘ Jai deo, } They also intermarry with the Ohihhs of Kadhdle 
and Ambariaia; but not with the rest of that tribe, owing to an 
ancient feud. The first tonsure is performed at Kilit, a place in 
Samrdla, in Jammu territory, 

Bhae, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BhAeah, Bear ah, two JAf chins (agricultural) found in Multtan : (possibly 
one and the same). 

BhaeIiq—-T he BharAia who are scattered throughout these Provinces are 
also known as Pirliain,t a name which is explained thus 

(i) One Bukan was a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar who one day said 
to him tujhe piri di, ‘the saint’s mouth has fallen on thee,’ whence 
the name Pirhai. 

(ii) Another account says that after leaving Dhaunkal, Sakhi Sayyid 
Ahmad went to Multan and rested for awhile at Parahin, a place 
south of Sttahkof,, which was the home of his mother's ancestors, 
Ttihan JA(.s by caste. At Multan an Afgltan chief had a daughter to 
whose hand many of the Sh&hkot youths aspired, but none were deemed 

* The Panjabi Dicty. gives Bbangfia (me) as 1 an original trite (ML),' 
f The form Pirhain is said to be iu use in Saharan pur. • The word pariah ia also said to 
mean drummer and is possibly connected with Bharai.- Crcoke : Things Indian, 



Bharat traditions. 



y Jrfchy. One day, however, the Afgh&n invited Sayyid Ahmad 
feast and begged him to accept liis daughter in marriage. This offer 
the saint accepted, and the sihra below, which was composed on this 
occasion, is still sung with great reverence. The mirdsi, however, 
neglected to attend the wedding punctually, and when ho did appear, 
rejected the saint’s present of a piece of blue cloth, 1| yards in 
length, at the instigation of the J&ta and Pathans, saying it, was of no 
use to him. Hearing this the Sayyid gave it tb Shaikh Buddha, a 
Jilt who had been brought up with him, saying : “This is a bindi 
(badge), tie it round your head, and beat a drum. We need no 
mirctai , and when you are in any difficulty remember mo in these 
words:— Vaimji Rabdia sawdria, bohar Kali Kakki-wdlia —Help me 
in time of trouble, thou owner of Kftli Kakki! You and your 
descendants have come under cur protection, pariah, and you shall bo 
called partahi” This term became corrupted into Parahin in time. 
Thus the account contradicts itself, as the name is said to be derived 
from Parahin, a place. 

The term BharAf itself is usually derived from chauki hharnd, lit, 
'to keep a vigil,' in which are sung praises of the Sab hi. But another 
and less simple account says that owing to his marriage Sayyid 
Ahmad incurred the enmity of the Jdts and Path & ns of Shahkot and 
left that place for Afghanistan, accompanied by Bibi Bai, Ikhni Miau, 
and his younger brother. Twenty-five miles from Dera Glmzf Khdn 
they halted. No water was to be found, so the Sayyid mounted 
his maro KAli Kakki and at every stop she took water came up. His 
pursuers, however, were close at hand, and when they overtook him 
the Srikhi was slain, and buried where he fell, The spot iB known as 
Nig6hft and still abounds in springs. 

Years after Isa, a merchant of Bokhara, and a devotee of Sakhi 
Sarwar, waa voyaging in the Indian Ocean when a storm arose. IbA 
invoked the saint’s aid and saved the ship. On landing he journeyed 
to MuMn where he learnt that the saint had been killed. On reaching 
bo found no traces of hi* tomb, but no fire could be kindled 
on the spot, and in the morning as they loaded the camels their legs 
broke, Sakhi Sarwar descended from the hill on his mare, holding 
a spear in his hand, and warned the merchant that he had desecrated 
his tomb and must rebuild it at a cost of lakhs . He was then to 

bring a blind man, a leper, and an eanuch* from Bokhara and 
entrust its supervision to them. One day when the blind man stumbled 
near the tomb he saved himself by clutching at some kahi grass where¬ 
upon his sight was restored and his descendants are still known as the 
Kahi. The eunuch was also cured and his descendants are called 
Shaikh. The leper too recovered, and his descendants, the Kalang, are 
still found in Nigidri. To commemorate tlieir cures all three beat a 
drum, and Sakhi Sarwar appeared to them, saying : “ He who is my 

follower will ever beat the drum and remain barahi;\ ' sound/ nor 
will he ever lack anything.” Hence the pilgrims to Nigdiri became 
known as Bharais. 


* For eunuchs aB attendants at shrines see Burton’s Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca , 
Vol. I, p. 37 h 

t Of. Bhara iu the phrase raho hara bham, ' remain green ana prosperous or fruitful.* 

l\by., p.480. 
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Eharai"«« Bharb hit nj a . 

Strictly speaking tfie Bharais do not form a caste, bwfc an occu¬ 
pational group or spiritual brotherhood which comprises men of many . 
castes, Dogar, Hahn, hew at, JDum, hi j put, Mochi, Gujar, Tarkhan 
and last, but, not least, JAt. They belong to the Muhammadan religioii* 
but in marriage they follow the Hindu customs, Thus a J&f BharAf 
may ouly marry a Jut woman, and in K&ngra, it is said, she too 
must be a Bhur&l In AmbRa, however, a, Bliordi may marry 
any J&tni, and in Kapbrthala it is said that, being Muhammadans, 
marriage within the got is •.permitted, ; and that Huj put BHar&is 
may take wives from Jdt Bhardis. There appears indeed to be no 
absolute or even general rule, but the tendency apparently is for the 
Bbar&fs recruited from ally one caste to form a separate caste of 
Bharaio, marrying only in that caste, e,g. t in Ludhiana the Jit Bharii 
only marries a Bhnr&f -Mini, and the gold avoided are the same as 
among the date. The Jit Bhariis are numerous. They claim descent 
from one Girba Jit, a Hindu attendant at Sukhi Sa war's shrine, who 
was in a dream bidden by the saint to embrace Islam. On con version 
he was called Shaikh Girba. The Jit Bhariis have several gotn :— 
Dhillon, Deo, Rewal Garewil, Miu, Raudbiwa, Jham, Karhi and 
Badecha, 

Marriage Dower. — The amount of mehr, given according to Muham¬ 
madan Law to the wife by the husband, never exceeds Rs. 32-6; while 
the minim 11 m dowry given to the bride by her father consists of Rs. 21 
in cash and 5 copper vessels. 

Insignia,"— The Bharii’s insignia are a drum ( dhnl ), beaten with a 
ouriously-fdmped stick, like a short crook; a wallet {khallar) hung 
roiftid the neck by a string. The stick and lihallar are peculiar to the 
Bhariis. The standard of the Pirhais is a fringo ( jagddhri ) of tassels 
on a long polo. These fringes arc presented by women as thank- 
offerings for the birth of sons and at weddings. They are supposed 
to bo tied round the forehead of the saint as they would be tied on a 
bridegroom’s forehead. 

Food .—It is said that in tunny places Bhariia eat only goat’s flesh, 
and that leprosy would afflict him who ate any other kind of flesh, 
But this restriction is certainly not universal. Beef is avoided, because, 
it is said, the BharMs have many Hindu votaries. 

Biia^al, a Mt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bfuuano ii, a small Jut clan in Jmd who have the same Skill os the Kale 
({?•*>•)• 

Bharat, a tribe, which gives daughters to the J&laps, found in Jbelum. 

Bhab BnoNCffr, a class of Jogls who charm away scorpion stings. 

Bnwmtfnnn~~Bh&rhhiunja t lit. one who roasts grain in an oven _form an 

occupational caste comprising only 4 goU, viz.: — 

I Jadubansi .. (anAhfr^of). 

I K:fr! - 

4. B&sdeo* ... ... (a Brahman got). 


■ BSsdeo, father of Krishna, appears to have been worshipped by the Ahfrs also. 
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x ._ tlia goU are so. few, only one got is avoided in marriage, but the 
cite is said to be strictly ondogamous in Pati&la, and out aiders] are 
never admitted into the caste. 

} By religion Bharbhunjas are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Like 
other Hindus the former invoke Sadii Shiva when commencing work, 
as the shop is regarded as his thard (platform). SublnLi, another 
deota. ia also worshipped at weddings, sherbot and some copper pice 
being offered him, and cooked food distributed in his name. 

A Bhaybbtinja wife may not wear glass bangles or blue clothes or a 
noso-ring (hung). 

\ Bhaybhunj&s only make bans at weddings; and only eat food 
\ cooked by Brahmans, They wear the jamo, but permit karnwa, the 
husband's brother's claims being recognised. They preserve an old 
system of local panchdyats, with hereditary chaudhris, in which all 
•caste disputes are settled. At weddings, etc., the chaud%U gives the 
v lag and receives shares in the bhdji Bhaybhfinjas mostly pursue 
their creed and calling, but some take to service. In appearance they 
are dark and under -sized. 

In the Nabha State the Bharbhunjas have two occupational groups, 
the Db&uknta or “ rice-buskers ” (from dhdn } rice, and hutnd) and 
the JdallAhs or boatmen. These two groups do not intermarry, or drink 
together, but they smoke from the same kugah with a different mouth¬ 
piece, The Mall&hs use a large spoon, the Dhfokutas a sharp crooked 
instrument, in parching gram. Both groups are found in the B&wal 
Nias&mat of this State. In the Phnl and Amloh Niz&mats the KAyasths, 
a sub-group of tho former, claim origin from that caste, and it isfcaid :— 
d Pajrhgiya jo Kdyastka, warnd. bhatti jholcav, la’ig : r Ho who acquires 
knowledge is a Kiiyastha, otherwise he is only tit to parch grain/ Hence 
1 many Kdy'astha hove joined the Bharbhunja caste. in B&wal the 
Bharbhunja gots are named from the place of origin, e.g. t Mandauria, 
from Mandaur in Alwar, and Ohhatagia from Ohb&tag. Elsewhere their 
gots are J&du-bansi, Chandar-bansi, (claiming Kdjput origin) B.hatndgar 
and Chandan Katar, and of these the Bhatnagar again suggests 
KAyasth affinities. The caste is endogamous, and four gots are 
avoided in marriage, but widow marriage is said to be only allowed 
in Bdwal. Jitfs, Off jars and Ahfrs take water from a Bhaybhunj&'s 
hands, but BAnias, lDiatris and Brahmans will only take freeh water 
brought by him, nob from one of his vessels. The gurus of tho 
Biiaybhunjas are always Brahmans and perform the phera. Their 
1 women wear no nose-ring, its use having been prohibited by a. sati 
in esch group. The Bharbliuajag of B&wal affect the cult of Bhairon, 
to whom the Mallahs of Agra used to marry (heir daughters. Tradition 
says that the god once saved a boat from sinking and thenceforward 
the family married one of their girls to tho god and left her at his 
shrine whore she survived for less than a year. Bub now only a doll 
of dough is formally married to the god. Other Bharbhunjas also 
reverence Bhairon, and their guru is SubhiSn Sahib, whose shriuo is 
in a town to the east. He is worshipped on the bhdi dvj day in Kntik. 

The Bharbhunjas of Phul and Amloh have a peculiar form of be¬ 
trothal contract The bride’s father goes to the bridegroom’s and 
gives him 4 Mansuri pice, and the latter gives him twice as much in 


Ml Nisr/fy 




Bharsch—Bhargavd Dhmar. 

^return. This is called paua bat and or exchange of presents, and the 
contract is bu.en said to be irrevocable. If any one violates it without 
reasonable cause lie is excommunicated by the chaudhris, but may be 
re-admitted on payment of a fine which is spent for the benefit of the 
brotherhood. All the Bharbhunjas, except those of BAwal, wear the 
j aneo . If a traveller or a wedding party of Bharbhunjas halts in any 
village the Bhaybhimjas there are bound to entertain the whole party, 
otherwise they are excommunicated.* 

The Rharbhunja in Delhi claim to be Jaiswil EAjputs, and have three 
jots, Jaiswi.il (the highest), Kherwli and Tsijupuria, which all inter many 
and smoke and eat together. Bach village has a chaudhri and of 
two chaudhris one is called chaukr&t. The chaudhri can only act with 
the advice of tli e pane hay at. Each chauhrdt has what is called the 
<half paari ' and each chaudhri the ' full pagfV The 1 chaudhri has 
jurisdiction over petty disputes within the caste. Fines ranging from 
Re 1 to Rs, 100 are levied and the smaller sums spent on feast, 
while larger fines are expended on such public objects as guest-houses. 
Each chaudhri and chauhrdt gets double bhdji at weddings. 

Bhabboh, (Bavech more correctly), one of the branches of the Papuans. 
From it was descended the family of the NawAbs of Jhajjar which was 
called Bahadurwati after the name of Bahadur KMn, one of its members. 
The State of Bahddargarh (Dddri) also belonged to this family. 

Beaki^a, a terra said to mean silver-smith, in the Simla Hills, The 
Bhareras inter marry with the Lohdrs. 

Bhamjava Dh<5sae, DsdysAK, a sub-division of the Gaur Brahmans, now 
mainly employed in trade or as clerks. They give themselves the 

following pedigree s BRAHMA.. 

Bhrigu x Paloma Rslja Sarjaiti, a Kehatriya. 

1 I 

Chiman ritki x Eukanya. 


Framata rishi X Ghartachl 

Bum X Parmadabra. 
i 

Sonak. 


Aurab RstjA Gadh, a Kahatriya. 
RacLik X tfatwati Raja Parsainjat. 
Jamdagnya X R&nuka. 


Parasurima. 

All the descendants of Bhrigu and Ohiman were called Chimanbansi 
Bhargayas, and as Chiman the rishi used to perform his devotions at 
the"hill of Arahak, near Rew&ri in GurgaoD, which is now called Dhosi, 
those of his descendants who settled in that locality became known as 
Dhusars. Chiman riskthas an ancient temple on this lull and a'new 
one was built in recent years. Adjoining these temples is a tauk, the 
Ohandrnkup. The Dhdsars have tlie following seven groups or gobtas 


# Popular lepend distorts this descent in a curious way. It says that ones Chmnan, a 
uman of Nairn id took as bis mistress a woman of menial caste, who bore him. 7 sons and 
as manv daughters. When asked to marry them he bade them, appear on an amiwan with 
a cow and made each touch its different parts : so ono touched its tail (p^ehal)-dnd founded 
the Puohalar gotra ; another its horns (sing) ax*d founded the Singlas gotra, and soon bach 
Mtra has iive varwaras, except the KSskib which has three or occasionally seven. The Kas bibs 
are thus known as triparmrai or eaptparwaras and the other gotrao as panchparvjaras. 









Bhargava LViusar hmory. 



1 

■Mm y ol the 

R&M after 
whom, the 
gotra was 
named. 

Real gotra. 

Current gotra. 

Farwars. 

Other parvms. 

1 

Batus 

B£taaua, Bate 

Bachenalas.. 

Bhargava, Chiwan, Apan¬ 
wan Aurab, Jarudagan. 

Baehlial, Argan, Sa- 
tasth. 

2 

Batsi 

B/itsus ... 

B&chehalas 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apanwan 
Aurab Bansi. 

3 

Bidas 

Bidsua ... 

Bandlas ... 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan¬ 
wan Aurab, Baind. 

Kans, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 

4 

Kaunsl ... 

JKikua,Gir. 

itismad. 

Gaglash 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan> 
wan Aurab, Jamdugan. 

5 

Kangain Pa- 

Can gay ana, 

Kuchlas ... 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan¬ 

G argil, Dhiat, Mand, 


garhismad, 

Gurgal. 

Garraagus 

Kuts. 


wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Chiwan, Vaisham, 
Mapus&t. 

6 

GoshUin en¬ 

Goohtains 

Golus en¬ 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan¬ 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Ja- 
mad, Ganpat. 


titled Gala. 

entitled 

Galas. 

titled Gains, 
Golaah. 

x 

Kaahab 

Kashipoh... 

Kashib ... 

Bhargo, Sait, Habia Sad- 
tasya. 

Kaghab, Rats, Bhar* 
go. Chiwan Apan¬ 
wan, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 


The Dh dears a fleet the Yajdr Veda, the Madyandani suhha and the Katyani sutraj and 
invariably wear the sawed thread. Only the Brahma form of marriage is tolerated among 
th;;m and in the choice of a bride the gotra and worshippers of the same kuWevi (family 
goddess) are avoided. Widows never remarry. 

The Bhargava Dtiusars claim to have given a long list of parohiis and ministers to Hindu 
kings, from Chanda Bhargava who officiated (it the amp-yog or serpent sacriiico originated by 
R4ja Jamaijaya to Hemu Shah, the Baqqal of Rewfiri, who revolted against Akbor,. as tho 
following table s’ 


BHARGAVA PAROHIT3 AND MINISTERS TO HINDU KINGS. 


Name of parahit and 
minister. 

King. 

Yudhisterian 

era. 

Sanrvat Bik- 
rara. 

Christian 

ora. 

Sanapat Bhargava '... 

Sayanak 

1429 



Mabipab Bhargava 

to 

to 



Siravidafc Bhargava and 

Suraj Sain 

1800 



their descendants. 





Jag Narain Bhargava and 

Birshah to ... 

1800 to 



his de&cendanbs 

Padhmal 

2251 

fVj v 


Sarndat Bhargava and 

Mnrar Singh to 

2319 to 



hi3 descendants 

Jit Mai 

2503 



Jai Narain Bhargava and 

Pal Singh to 

2532 to 



his descendants 

Bhagwant Kohi 

... 3097 



Sundarpdl Bhargava ... 

RAjaBir lilkminajit ... 

... 3110 



IndarpM Bhargava and 

Samandarpil Jogi to ... 


135 to 


his descendants 

Bikrarnp/U 


355 

298 a. n, 

Jaidova Bhargava and 

TilokChandto 


3G7 to 

310 to 

his descendants 

KuarSain 


574 

517 

Indrornan Bhargava and 

Had Sain to 


679 to 

522 to 

his descend an Is 

Jaipal 


983 

920 

Shoo Narain Bhargava end 

Kaurp&lto 


1000 to 

943 to 

his descendants 

Pirthwi R»j 





(RaiPithora) 


1199 

1U1 




































£harhir—J3h&tia* 

m, a tribe which claims descent from Gam; BrfJhmana, and observes 
the same ceremonies as they do, but at a wedding performs seven 
pheras instead of four. Work as sculptors, etc, (Found in Gurg&on). 

Bhaeo^ fern. Bbaroia, s. in. one who attends travellers at a bharo. 

Beaut h, an agricultural clan found in Shah pur. 

Bharth, a IMjput sept found in Gajrdt, descended from their eponytm 

Bharwai, a M\ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bharwana, (1) a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mont¬ 
gomery; (2) a clan of the BMLs, descended from Bhaim 

Beaky a is, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Beat, see under Bhatt-. 

Beats, an Ar£fn and R&jput dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Buati, see Btfhti. 

Bhati, a Jat, Ar&ln, Gujar and Edjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
also a Jdt and Edjput clan found in Multdn, 

BhXti, a tribe of Hindu Rdjputs, chiefly interesting as being the ancestors 
of the Beat?! R&jpufcs and the Snmtf Barar Jdts, as the following table 
shows;—> 

BHATI, BROTHER OP SUNRIJA. 

I 

HHHHIHF:' 


Jaisal. 

Hindu Bh&tfa. 


PuiLl. 

JunMr or JAunra, 
_ ) 


Batera. 


Achal 

r 

Barai. 


Ra}pal. 

Wattia. RAjputs. 


Sidfru BarAr 
J&t8. 

. Bhattf RAjputs. 

(Fagan—Hissar Gazetteer, pp, J24, 127 — 129.] 

BhaI'ia.-—A caste originally from the country round Delhi but more recently 
Prom Bhatuer and the Rajput ana desert, and claiming to be Estjputs 
of YAdubansi race, one branch of which became rulers of Jaisalmir 
while the other took to commercial pursuits. The name would seem 
to show that they were RhAps (Bhafti in the Punjab); but be that 
as it may, their R&jput origin seems to be unquestioned. They are 
numerous in Sind, and Guaerat where they appear to form the leading 
mercantile element, and to hold the place which the Arords occupy 
higher up the Indus. They have spread into the Punjab along the 
lower valleys of the Indus and Satlej, and up the whole length of the 
Ohen&b as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed most 
numerous in Sialkot and Gujr&fc. In these Provinces however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. 
They stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Aroya, 
and are for the most part engaged in potty shop-keepiug, though th« 
Bhdp’aa of Dora Isma/il KhAn are described as belonging to a * widely 
spread and enterprising mercantile community/ They are often 
supposed to be Khatrls, are very strict Hindus—far more so than the 
other trading classes of the Western Punjab—eschewing meat and 
liquor. They do not practise widow-marriage. 






The Bhajia sections. 

BMtia caste haa 84* sections, callod mnkhs, divided in 
groups thus— 

Group I.—Bari— 



Section ». 

7. Gandhi. 

8. CJhaohra. 

9. Chabak. 

10. Kandal. 

11. Ghangbal. 

12. Kero. 


All the above sections 


Sections. Status 

1. Babla ) ) 

2. Dhagga > DhcHghar. f 

3. And a ) { Charghar. 

4. BaJ&ha ] 

5. *Hwa 

6. Soni 

Both Bal&ha and J&Wa claim to be charg 
are of Bdrdghav status. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
4hdighar may not give daughters to any bnt tfhdighar, though they may 
take from charghar and so on* A breach of this rule in volves degrad¬ 
ation and heueo the same section may be both, (fhdighar and charghar . 

Group IB—Buwjabi, which comprises the remaining seotionst such 
as Bails, ChoUk, Bholia and Naida. 

There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the 
old men is that daughters should be given to the Western Blia^s 
of Stathpur, Jhelum. and Dera Isma’il KhAn as they are of superior 
status to those in Gujrdt, while the Eastern B hi tuts of Sidikot and 
GujrtovAla are oonsideied inferior and wives are taken from them. 

It should, however, bo noted that in Babiwalpnr these groups 

appear to be unknown, but of the 
Babla. sections given in the margin the 

Wanjak. Sijwala is the highest and the Bills, 

ChaUhar!" the lowest. The BMtids have a 

Eilla. ’ proverb * dhan di wadi ai ’ or 

Wattn. • we altli is greatness.’ In Bah&wal* 

pur, they live in large rectangular hawelis, each comprising 30 or 40 
houses. 


Bijwila. 

Gandhi, 


Ohaohra | In-Wp, 
Wadoja. 


Dhiigga. 


1. Rai. Gijaria, from 

2 . Rao Haria, from Rai Han Singh, a 

bhagat, , . „„ . 

3. Rao Sapat, from Sipti, a village of 
Mdrwar.the home ofBimA, a Bhiti. Che 
Bhitls of 8&pt£ wore great devotees of 
IJovi and as such held in great respect. 

4 Rao Parab sauna, ’ the sepfc of the five 
heroes,’ Jasaii, RAwalji, NawalSmgh, 
Jodhrij and Btr Singh who fell br&Vely 
fighting in Jaisalmfr. Bahadar Singh 
belonged to this # 0 $k rAH the above 
nahhs affect Beyl, 

6. Rai Rimayi. Agai-nij, brother of 
Rim Chacdar was a great bhogat who 
was ever repeating Rim’s name. 

6. Rai Padamsi, from Bdamsi Bh&tl who 
fell bravely fighting in battle. Ho had 
a son Udhe Rai. 


7. Rai Paleja, from Pale,in. a village, thd 
home of Parma Bhdtf, in M&rwir. 

8. Rai Ved (Waid), from Man Singh, son 
of Megh Raj Bhdti who was stilled in 
tvaidak (physic): all the JBhfitis who 
joined him became Rai by sept. 

9. Rai Surya, from 8ura BhAfci who fell 
in battle. 

10. Rai Ditya, from Dntn a village, the 
home of A rjan Bhdti, a bhagat of Devi 

11. Rai Gokal Gindi, from Cokal G&ndi 
of M ultra under whom served Nawal, son 
of Rawal Bh Atf. R6wal fell in battle. 

12. Rai G&di, from Gida Bhitf, a bhagat 
of Hunuman. 

18. Rai Nae GincK, from Megh R&j, son 
of Jodh lUj. MegU Baj opened a shop 
at Bahawalpur, and was known as Niya 
04nd£. 


»An 85 th is also named below. . . . 

f There la sIbo a lower group called Gand, tho offspring of Bh^fais married to Arora, 
women or of widow remamagos. Tho Pushkatna Brahman Is their paroiut, 







Thz Bkdtia sections. 


Miclia. from Modi a village, the 
„, r — of Kumbha BhatL, who foil in 
battle. He had a son Oga, who was a 
servant of BahAdar Ali, NawAb. 

15. Rai Ohhachia, from chhe (six). Six 
families joined Desa .BhAti. 

16 . Rai Bablid, from BabllA, son of Jodha 
^ BhAti., of Nigu village. 

17. Rai PanchAl, from PanchAlpuri, the 
home of Rai Bhi'm. 

18. Rai Guiittla, from Gulgula BhAti who 
was killed in battle. He had a son MAn 
Singh. 

19. Rai Subra, from Subra, the name of a 
bail hah* of Bhfttia. * 

20. Rai NAgrd, from NAgrA, a village in 
MArwAr, 

21 . Rai Saraki, from Nawal SarAlci, the 
name of those who sided with Nawal 

' Singh f in a dispute about some custom 
which the Qaxl decided in his favour. 

22 .. Rai Soni, from Son a village, whoso 
spokesman was Ratan Rai BhAti. 

23. Rai. Hopla; from Bhopnt Singh BhAM. 

24. Rai did, from JiA BhAt i wh© display¬ 
ed great courage in the army. 

25. Rai Mogia, from Mogia BhAti who fell 
fighting, 

26. Rai Dhadha, from Dhadhalu, a village 
of the That! country. 

27. Rai Rika, from Rika BhAti, who fell 
fighting. _ He had a son Gassa. 

28. Rai Jidhau, from J'idhan BhAti, who 
was agreat cultivator. 

23. Rai Kotina, from Kotbiar, a Ullage, 
ao. Rai Kotha, from Kothapur, a village. 
31. Rai Dhawan, from Dhawan Rai, who 
was famed for his generosity. He had a 
son Meghl 

82. Rai Devi a, from a famous Deval BhAti, 
who lived in the village of GAnth. 

33. Rai JiA, from JiA ChAdak, a cultivator, 
who lived in the MArwAr ThaU. 

34. Ilai Baura, from Bmrra, a village ill 

the That*. & 

35. RalDhage, from Dhaga BhAtf, who 
fell bravely in battlo. 

36. Eai Kandhya, from Shuja BhAti, who 
though his forehead was split in the Jab 
salmTr war, yet his trunk fought on for 
a long while. 

37. Rai RAthia, from RAthia BhAti, of 
RatnAr, a village in the That! of MArwor. 
He was famous for his hospitality. 

38. Rai Kajria, from KajaryA, a Village 
towards MultAn where Man Singh muhhia 
lived. Ho had seven sons, all called 
mttkhwa. 

39. Rai SijwAlA, who were proficient in 
archery. 

40. Raj. Jab&lA, from JabAld, a village in 
Sindh. 

dli Rai MaIan, from Malan, a family of 
Gogla village, whose members knew an¬ 
tidotes to poisons. 



42. Rai Dhaba, from Dhaba mukhio, of 
Bari village, who raised camels there. 

43. Itai Dhiran, from Dhiran BhAti, who 
fell in battle. He had a son Xldhe Rai. 

44. Bai Bhagta, from BhagtAnand BhAti, 
who showed great valour in the Jaiaalmfr 
war. 

45. Rai BirA, from BirA BhAti, who showed 
great valour in battle. He was a bhagat 
of Devi. 

Rai ThulA, from ThulA, a village of the 
That!. 

47. Rai SodhayA, from SodhA, a caste, 
Singh Mai BhAti having married the 
daughter of a Sodhi RAjput. 

48. Rai Bur A, from BAra BhAtf of Bakhar 
village. 

40. Rai MAchliA, from Arjan BhAti, who 
was nicknamed Arjan Muchha. as he had 
long moustaches. He was a bhagat of 
Jasra Devi, and wore the 5 few. 

50. Rai Tamboii, from Nanda and Niga, 
tamhoUa (betelnut-sellers). They were 
bhagais of Shiva. 

51. Rai ThAkar. 

62. Rai Bisnaw, from Bisanwant BhAti, 
who was a man of great. good furtune. 
He had 4 eons. All tho members of this 
family specially worshipped Ram Chandr 
and in one year 107 so m used to be born 
to it. 

53. Rai Bhudria, from Bhudar, a Bhfiti, 

54. Rai Indhar, from Incthar, a branch of 
tho Bhfitis, 

55. Rai DhadhAJ, from DhadhAla village, 
the home of Rfima BhAti. 

56. Rai Beg Chandr, from BogA and Chan- 
dA, Bhfttia, who were customs collectors 

57. Rai Bipal, from Bijml,‘the residence of 
Ktmhha and KAnA, Bhatt's. 

58. Rai FothA, from tho brothers Path A, 
ParmA and NAgA, BkAtfs. 

59. Rai Premia, from Premaand Parma, 
BhAti KAjputfi of Rasa village. 

60. Rai PfirdbagA, from Puradh, a yag, 
performed by KAnA and Kumbha, Bhatis, 
who were followers of Guru NAnak. 

61. Rai MadhxA* from MadhrA BhAti, a 
servant of a KhAn at MultAn, who gave 
much in alms. 

62. Ilai PharAs QAndi, from PharAs, the 
name of JitA Mai, BhAti, who had transac¬ 
tions with Mauju'd Khan in MultAn, He 
had perfumes, oil and after. 

G8. Rai Puri Gandf, from Pare, a BhAti, 
performer of Kaipul. 

64 Rai Jujar GAndf from Jujar village, 
the residence of A jit Singh and RfinphA, 
BhAtts, who Bold perfumes. 

65. Rai PanwAr, from Panwar, a branch of 
the BhAti. 

66. Rai PremA Snj, from Proma and StijA, 
the sons of Gondha, BhAti. 

^ rom KAjA, a village in 

Marwar. 


* A room or building where male visitors are received, 


0,8 N * wal SiB « b of Ko ' “• ™” »**st Singh was in tho employ of 











Bhatmv i~~Bhabr<L 


Parjia, from Parja, a caste. Rftsan.j 
.Bhlffi Singh., Bh=iti. in a fight with. 
...jbe?3 KM 100 of them, while on 
his side only two of his 5 sons and 6 
BhAtis fell, 

69. Rai Kupwar. from Kapura, a BhAtf, 
who attain,>d a great age, 

70. Rai Dhddar, from Dhddar, a village 
in the Punjab. 

71. Hai Kaftarya, from Kartaryi, the 
family name of one Kan4 Bhatl 

72. Rai Gogla. 

73. Rai Kukar, from Kukar, a village in 
the Punjab. 

74. Rai Multini, from Multan where Jodu 
Rai, a Bhati clothier and his. family lived. 

75. R ai Cham a j a, from Ohamfija, a village. 

76. Rai Dhiya, from Dhiyi, a village. 

77. Rai Karim Gota, from Kama, Bh&tf, 
who was called Kama after hi3 gotar. 
Two of them, MCil Raj and Magh Raj, 
Borved with distinction under the N&wab 



78. Rai Nisdfc, from eat (juice) 

Samun and Kamun extracted juice from, 
wheat and made haltml of it. 

79. Hai Udesf, from Udho Rai, the elder 
son of Parma, BbAtf. He had a bitter 
foud with hir. younger brother. 

80. Rai BudhiyA, Rhoj Bij, Bbitf, did 
Badh Pal's work, had camels and hired 
them. 

81. Hai Dalai, from Balaya-kar, a village 
in the Punjab which was the homo of 
Minn, son of Bhoj R4j. 

82. Rai Pawar, from Pawri village, the 
homo of PremAn and Pamiin. 

83. Rai Kfni, from Kin A (enmity). The 
family of M(ia4 destroyed thoir enemy. 

84. Rai KAziA, from K4:d. Ir Mai, BhAfcf, 
who worked as a clerk tinder a Mai of 
BahAwulpur. 

85. Rai Mota, from Moti, daughter of NAru 
Mai SohAni, a resident of Multan. 


of Bahawalpur. 

Bha^anx, a donkey owuer in Dera Ghizi Klmn, who also bakes bread 
while his womenfolk act as mid wives, Said to be connected with the 
Kahdrs and Kumhdrs. 

Brati-bar, one on whom land is bestowed as bhdti } i.e., a rent-free grant of 
land given to a Brahman or jdgir by a ruler, 

BaAfi Wad, a tribe of J&ta found in Si&lkot which claims Solar Bdjpufc 
descent) and originated in Ajadkia whence its oponym migrated to 
Amritsar, where it is also found, as a Jdt (agricultural) clan, 

BHAIR.A,—Like the Mani&r, Banjdra and others the Bh&tp£ is a pedlar. 
He claims Brahman origin, and his traditions say that one Mdclho 
Mai, a Brahman riahi, a singer and a poet, once loved and wedded 
Kara Kundala, a dancing girl. From this pair are descended the 
MMhwlis or BMtr&s** The latter word appears to be a diminativo 
of the Sanskrit bhatia, a bard. However this may be, a curious 
legend accounts for tho Bh^C^ 8 * location in the Punjab and their 
conversion to Sikhism. Madho was born and died in Ceylon,t but 
in the reign of Babac, Guru N&nak visited that island, and thero 
made a disciple of Changa BhfitrA, a descendant of M&dho. The 
Adi Granth records that 20 maunds of salt a day were required for 
Chatiga'a numerous followers, many of whom were converted to 
Sikhism and followed Guru JN&nak back to India, 

The Mddhw&s, however, did not. at first settle in the Punjab, 
Originally they wore to bo found chiefly in the Dadra Des, along 
the° banka of the Ganges in the Bijnor District of tho United 
Provinces, where many of thorn are banjara* or pedlars by trade, 
some hawking cheap ornaments for women, others so-called Vedio 
medicines.$ Thence they migrated into Hoshi&rpur and SiiUkot, but 


* This tradition is said to be preserved in tho MahabhArnta and Singh Is an Batfsi. In a 
<pci>iudnu of Maharaja Ranjffc Singh of 7th Asauj, 1S66 Sambat, ami now in the possession 
of a BhAtra of DhariwAl, the MadhwAs were exempted from the grazing tax. 

f A Sikh templo, known a 3 Dora Bdba, was built in Ceylon to the Guru s memory at the 
Madhwas’ original home, , „ . 

t Gullible patients are made to sign bonds for Ea. 50 or so, as the Bb&Ba a 
U they recover , 





UtHtsr^ 


Tho Bhdt or Bka$» 

•^Jhhio y aro now to bo found in the great, towns and places of pilgrim¬ 
age ail over India, In HoshiArpnr the BM^a aro virtually all Sikhs 
(though children under 12 have their heads shaved) and here they 
pose as magicians, foretelling the future by gazing into a cup of oil. 
Thence they mainly frequent the KAngra District. In Si&lko$ a moiety 
are true Sikhs, observing all the Sikh customs, and often posing as 
gurus, Ak&li3 or Nihtuigs when on their wanderings.* They prey on the 
credulity of the people by astrology. The other raoiety are jatadhdris, 
but smoke, and generally assume the characteristic garb of the 
TJd6ais, protending to be emissaries of certain temples and col¬ 
lecting subscriptions for them. After the DiwfUi the Bh&tr&s set 
out on their tours, returning at the commencement of the rainy 
season. They travel in gangs generally of half-a-dozen or so, and 
the Sikhs are occasionally accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, for whose marriages they collect subscriptions. Various 
forms of swindling are practised by them and they earn large 
gums which they promptly squander on drink and gambling. 
Besides hawking small hardware for sale they pierce children's noses 
and ears for rings,! like the Ramziya of the eastern districts. 

The Bh^tfds' claim to Brahminical origin is borne out by the fact 
that they wear the yanno and tilak , and even at eclipses receive 
certain offerings, while standing in water, from each and every caste. 
They also practise palmistry ( relcha ). Other castes call them harar - 
popo or Thags, and the higher Brahman groups disown them. 
Probably they are a branch of the JDakauts. 

The Bh&tras have 22 goto, of which 13 are found in Sidlkot, viz. 


Bhains. 

Oamf. 

Kasha. 

Lohi. 

Bhattf. 

Gojra. 

Lande. 

RAthor. 

IJhotiwfil. 

DigvrA. 

Kag. 

Lar. 

Rod. 


BhA'h, fem, Bhatfen, Bhattm, Bhdtnf, Bha|4ni: dim . Bhafetd: fern. 
Bhateti; the son or daughter of a Bhatt * also, contemptuously, any 
one of that caste. The Panjabi form is Bha(t, but it is very commonly 
pronounced BhAt, especially in the Hills. 

The organisation of the Hindu Bh«4s almost baffles description, so 
fluid are its intricacies. 

In Hiss&r are found two sub-castes, Brahm and a few Rdj. Tho 
former are clients of the MaMjansJ, performing certain functions for 
them at weddings, &c,§ ; they wear tbeycmep, avoid widow marriage, 
and only eat food cooked by a Gaur Brahman ||, while the Riij are land¬ 
holders and cultivators, receiving dues at J&t weddings. 

The Brahm, Brahma or Brahmi Bhare very widely spread, and 
always appear to stand higher than the other aub-caatcs or groups, 
which vary from place to place. Thus in Rohtak the other groups aro 
—*?—~—• — —- — r~jf~ -— - - - - --- 

* Recently, however, some of them have taken to disguising themselves as BairAgi 
tddh&s. Others, of Daska, make an indelible mark on their necks and call themselves 
Hosaini Brahmans, collecting from Muhammadans. 

t See p. 268 of Punjab Manufactures for the Implements Used. 

! And also of the Brahmans in Rohtak, 

§ They sing habiU in public when tho bridegroom first sets out for his fathcr-itl-hw’s 
house, receiving a rupee as their fee on this occasion and also at the Hj of fin old man. 

|l Or AggarwAl Mahsjans in Rohtak, 
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The Bhdp groups. 

m number, viss., Jngg& or Tappawd-r/* CliArant, and a fol 
to which belonged Ud& Bh&t4 Til ° comprise the Bbaria, 

Shakkarwdlii, Solonld and other gots. 

In Gurgftcm on the other hand the BMt orEai, as he is called, is de¬ 
scribed as a MirM, and is divided into four classes^ 

Brahm Rai, BhiAfa of the Brahmans. 

Bero (Ba.ro) Rai, o! the Ed]puts. 

TT r 3. R&j Rai, who eat fiesh and drink liquor. 

[ 4. Jag&, or genealogists: of whom I is superior to II. J) 

The Brahm group then extends right across tho south of the Punjab 
into MultAn, Dera Ghdzf Kk&n, Dera Ismael, Mi&nwftll and even Bannti ; 
the group below them being called K&tim&r.H 

On the other hand in Multan the Brahm Bh^s are said to be divided 
into four classes-:— 

Oliandf Dda. j Mahal. 

Jangd Bhambd. I Sutrak, 

This group is also called Vateshar and regards itself as Bahrf or 
superior, while the Bunj&hfs, who are not recognised as Brahm Bfc&f?, 
comprise the following gots :— 

Agan-botrf.*'* § Lakhnauri. Dehi Palsihar. 

Chan dan. Mairjhor. Shenor. 

Dharor. Palsihar. ^ Sipal. 

Ghanghar.** Pali Palsihar. Sugerlu. 

GuruUat, 

The real grouping in Multan however appears to be into four func¬ 
tional groups, viz, i —• 

1. Rrah tn, eulogists and genealogists. 

2. Yartiahar, who live upon does payable at weddings and funerals 
for their services. At weddings they summon the brotherhood, and so 
on. At deaths they notify its members, and also procure certain 


♦Jaggi, so called because they rise early and seated on their patron's roof recite his 
genealogy. Tappawir is not explained, 

t Chiron, a wanderer, pilgrim singer, dancer: Platts, sub voce . 

j But another account says the Bhata include the following classes:—Brakm (the only one 
found in Rob tak), Jaggi, Raj and Chflran, (already mentioned), together with the Woni 
and Gar&ra. 

§ Apparently sub-castes: if not. I and II each form a sub-caste. But it is also said that 
the ptir&vt* of the Rijputs are called Rani or Uchuin Bbits, the Rinas being story-tellers 
and eulogists, as well as genealogists. And yet another account divides the JI hats into four 
classes :—(1) RaiBUt, or ‘meistersingers,’ (2* Ranis "heralds " who used to act as envoys 
as we!! as encourage the fighting men by their singing of legends, (3) Katbaks or musicians’ 
and (4) Jagas or genealogists and story-tellers. 

The following kabit from Gurgion doscribos the superiority of the Rai Bhits 
llamin That., Earn in Bhntt, Mamin Bhaunra, liamiv. Bhdgi, 

Ramin Hr Betdl, Ramin jangal ke jagi, 

Knfrd pharen many Jsarar bdndh mdndar aren, 

Betdl kakan Bilram suno dev dan kirat harm 
II Tho Bh&t gots areBimbUn, Bhardwij, Chund Bardai, Chandiin, Kalio, Mirchal. Sair 
Tind and 8odhfin. ' ’ 

*!f But according to an account from Mvltifn the groups are four, viz, Brahm Yartesh- 
war, Chandisar and Kuticliar, each with functions of its own. 

** These two goto are by sonic classed as Brahm, in other words some of their, members 
are of Brahm status, others only of Bunj&M rank, 









The Bhdt groups, 


<SL 


^ ; icles for the corpse. At funerals their females take part in the 
««}>« (m°urnmg), be.ng paid annas 2 per day. At a girl’s wedding they 
get Re. 1-8, but at a boys only Bo. ], the sum which they also net 
at a luneral. their perquisite ou other occasions is called vet badhui. 


. r f' ^ he Chandisar live in the villages and live by begging. The 
KdtfmSrs who used to be numerous in MultAn, are an off-shoot of 
this branch. 

4. The Kutichar are vagrant beggars. 

, -Accounts from Mi&nw&H, in which .‘District the Bh&ts are verv few 
m number, give a threefold division of the caste, as follows * 

I (.!* p r , ah ^‘ I III ^^^r or ghem KheL 

In. Khostt. I Baddu. 

, * performs ceremonies; It does not, though at weddings the K^tfm^r 
sing songs of congratulation. The Baddu is virtually an out-caste* 

A second account points to the fact that the Bh&ts derive their origin 
from the PushkarnS Brahmans as well as from the Sftrsut, and says the 
rushkarna Bh&t are equal in status to the S£rsufc,t though the status 
Ox the sections varies, and a ffl.niiiu n'tnea wirl/'.wn _i ..;j ,, 


* ,. , • > , v - uv Kjai auv i I ifiiuugu cue status 

of the sections varies, and a family whose widows marry outside the 
brotherhood ra looked down upon. 


Lastly a third account gives the old functional groups r the S&t who 
sing songs and recite chronicles f in the afternoon •% ; theMdgadh who 
keep pedigrees of kings, and recount their deeds: the Windfj&n ’who 

teach princes ; and the Bhfi-t or Jagak§ who sang songs in tho * early 
morning hours to awaken the king. Yeb this same account divides the 
Boats mto Brahms and K&tim&rs. 

In Mitten, tahsfl Shojdbdd, only the Brahro and Kdtfrodr groups are 
known. The former comprises 7 gotx: Chandf Dds, Mahal, Sutrak, 
Ohangar, Paisa, Ohandaria, and Channan, all of which are said to be 
S^rsut gots and intermarry. The Edtfmdrs, also raid to be Sdrsuts 
form a distinct rub-oaste. They have, as a rule, no clients, and live 
by blackmail, but .in Shujdbdd itself they receive fixed dues (from one 

;i^hmBU\sdl a ot Wedd,ng3) ' TheySti11 **<* 

In the accounts from Karndl, Patidld a nd Kapurthald|] allusion is 


2™ ' L l " I...(.FI-., 

f It is said that the yots arc 

rCtaadiDis. | rPanlan. 

8W Pc “ fe. 

te-p Lhsu^. 

(.Thor, etc. 

i Just as the Jagg* have a stated time for their recitations: see atove 
in/m. 0 * t0 be 001111186(1 Wlth the Jdjli - wh0 in Dera Khan is a sewer of shroudB: see 


|j In Kapnrthala to the SiH is assigned the duty of recitine? versos f™™ tv,« , 

-v the JVUgadh that of eulogising the Suraibans ChandSa an . d 

allotted the recitation of chronicles, and eulog 1^1 iPP "TV A A' Am*i 1*1% t! ' m~. A 'V’r. ' » * - ■'■x 

J ^’ ‘ sraa. Th 


whence they are designated Kabiahftra or hard 
forth the dowry at weddings, and bo on,, 


T. - -» uuvujdU JK 

I>eo, nkin, pilar and £(ati ki nandan. 
vo latter also announce betrothals, sot 
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The Bhdp group. 

to an older and apparently extinct organisation of the Bh^t 
three main groups, m. 

1. Sfit, reciters of myths. 

2. ' M&gadhs, chroniclers. 

3. Vanclls, or VWlijan, who acted as advisers to R&j&s and as 
poets laureate. 

The Yandis alone are found in Pati$l& where they are known as 
Brahtrui Blni^s or Bvnhm& Rais. They wear the janeo and retain their 
Brahminical gotras such as Konsal (in Kapurthald), Bhardw<lj, etc. 

In their internal grouping the Brahm Bh6ts imitate' the Khatri 
organisation* having two groups as follows 

I,.— Bar!, or the 12 qots. 


1. Gun fjeo, 

2. K atari a, 

3. Pangan. 


4. Lakhan Sain. 

7. Bhdrdmal. 

5. Dhur. 

3. Tdhu. 

fi, Bisbel or - web 

9. Kalian, 


10. Phdg, 

11. Chandl d&s. 

12. Bhiran. 


and of these numbers 1—6 form a Bhftfghar group, which avoids only- 
on© got in marriage, (as indeed does the whole Bfiri group, apparently) 
whereas the Bunjahm avoid four. This latter group includes the 
following goi>3 ; — 

Bhuhhlia, i Manohia. I Stirffca, I Tulrinia, etc. 

Malatmia. | Saroha. I Tetia. I 

On the other hand in Sfcibpnr the Bh^ are divided into Bunjdhte 
and Khokbars, the latter suggesting the Khoklmram group of tho 
Kliatris, thus 


I.— Bunjahis. 


II.— Kiiokhars, 


SecfAon. 
f Aynpotri. 

| Dheyru. 
Jandidds. 
M&hal, 

\JM P&l. 

{ Sigarre 
Nadhipotro. 
Apafc. 

Jain. 


Gotra, 

Bhdrdwdj. 

)> 

Koshal, 


Kushab. 
Blrirdwdj, 
Belash „ 
Vashist. 


Of these the Jain section will intermarry with any other, but 
from the above notes it is abundantly clear that the Bh&ts are 
simply an offshoot of the Brahmans, being differentiated from them 
by function. And to explain their origin various legends havo been 
invented. One is that when Janmeja celebrated a sacrifice he sum¬ 
moned tho Gaur Brahmans and tricked one of them into accepting an 
offering of a diamond by concealing it in some pan. This Brahman 
became a Bhdf. Another, to whom Janmeja offered a g»tt, refused it 
and became a Taggd. Another is that Shiva was celebrating the 
marriage of his sou, and giving alma to Jogls, Jangams, Samasis and 
Suthr&s, who received them with a good grace, i hereupon tile god 
asked if any would constrain him to give alms, and a drop of sweat 
falling from his brows to tho ground the first BhAt sprang from 
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fchif legends, 

% with nhatdr in his hands, and tittered a habit which mns:—“ 0 
goddess Kdlik&, give the Bhat a ha tar whose Sight will' cause a close- 
iiefced man {ahurn) to flee. Let the Bhi&t cleave him from head to foot 
with his katdr.’\ Shiva replied “0 Beta! Rai, Bb^Lt. I would have 
given you the kingdom of the whole world had you not. appeared thug. 
Now I grant yon great influence and all will be terrified at your voice, 
but you will get what you may/' This habit, obtained from a Bhdt, 
would make all the Bh4$s professional extortioners. A third tradition 
is that Brahma offered gifts to Brahmans, but they all refused it, until 
on© of their sisters’ sons accepted it and thus became a BMt 

Two legends from the Simla hills also describe the origin of the 
Bhdts. The first explains liow they acquired the power of reading 
men’s thoughts. Under R4j& Bhoj,* it says, lived Bt&li D4s, a famous 
Bhdt who held that a man could say anything he wished in poetry, 
and so K411, the goddess, pleased with his devotion, conferred on 
him the power of thought-reading. The other legend goes further 
back, and describes how Ruj4 Jaewantt had a wise counsellor in a 
woman Khank&li. Once when he was holding his court at Srinagar 
in Garhwal the R&j& of Miirwdr, Jagdeo, came to see him and found 
him and Khank&li in council. The lady veiled her face, explaining 
that as a man had come to that cowardly court she could not show her 
face 'before him. This reply naturally annoyed Jaswant who declared 
he would give her 10 times as much as Jagdeo would bestow. Khankitfi 
then went to Jagdeo’s tent; hut as ho was at his devotions hia R&ru 
gave her a dish full of gold coins and gems which Khank4.ll refused to 
accept, as she could take no alms from a woman. When the B&jd. 
came she presented him with a rupee, as a nazr, and said she was the 
wife of a Bhtty and had come to demand dan (charity), which one of 
Biijput blood could not refuse. He bade her ask a favour, and she de¬ 
manded his head; which the R4j6 at once cut oil, and she carried it in a 
dish to R&jd Jaswant. Tauntingly Jaswant asked what she had gob 
from Jagdeo, who bad fled from his own. kingdom and sought a refuge 
with himself. In reply KhankiUi showed him the head and demanded 
those of himself and his 9 sons in fulfilment of his vow, threatening him 
with the ruin of his kingdom if he refused. The king’s sons, his queen, 
and he himself, however, all declined to sacrifice their lives in fulfilment 
of the II4j4’s rash promise. 

Kbank4.ll then returned to Jagdeo’s tent. She had forbidden his 
queen to burn his body till she returned, and when she found the Rd.nl 
lamenting over his corpse she restored it to life and promised him fcho 
empire of all India. This lie soon achieved. In the first encounter 
Jaswant was overthrown and Jngdeo seized his kingdom. Gradually 
he subdued nil the petty chiefs in India., compelling them to pay 
6 annas in the rupee as tribute. From Khank.411 and Kdli Oils the 
Bh4t chain descends. 

J In Sirmur the Bhdts .ire by origin Brahmans,f but having adopted 
harewa they lost status and are now by occupation genealogists. 

1 Many, too, are cultivators and trans-Giri tnairy with Kanet.s. The 

•C/TCgendB II, p. m. ™ . I ~~~ " . ‘ 

1 See Legends of the Punjab III, pp. 242, 252. 

X There is a Watesliur or Bateshur group among the Brahmans also. 






The Muhammadan Bhd |. 

of Whan retain Brahman customs, b.ufc bho3e of the interior 
_3p those of the Kanets. With the Kanefcn the Bh<4a furnish the 
Dowtis or priests to the temples. Trans-Gin there is a sub-dmsion oi 
the BUta called Defci, but'the rest of the Bhd-ts do nob intermarry wibli 
them and they are inferior to the other groups. 

The Muhammadan 'Beats. 

The Muhammadan Bb&ts are even fewer in numbers than the Hindu, 
and far less elaborately organised. In Hiss4r they date their oon- 
vorsion to A'lamgfrV reign, and still continue to minister to Mah&mns 
and other Hindus as well as to Mughals and Hildas, but hhaikhs 
only fee them at a daughter’s wedding; as do also oilmen and weavers 
who Give them 8 annas. But they get fees on the birth of a son. m 
Hohtak they have only three sections, Biih&n, Sfl SahA and Gur Deva, 
of whom the latter recite genealogies and compose songs. 

Their patrons are Muhammadan liftjputs and Hindu Mahdjans, and 


Ceremony. 

Function, 

Fee, 

Girl’s beti'otlial 

Boy's „ 

Girl’s 

Birth of a son. 

The Bhat women sing songs and chant 
habits, 

Tho BMt women sing songs and also the 
brotherhood. 

Women sing ba.ndhiwa . 

Bing congratulatory songs 

8 Mansurf takas. 

Re. 1 or as. 8 with takas. 

8 takas for each. 

Re. 1. 

At weddings when the dower arrives tho Bhats read out the 

list of articles and recite the 


Zar kisi sone goto, kinarC murassa moti kanchan dhhahbhari hat, v 

Kimkhdb atlas bdwal&jlwrm Idt tmbndi moil sat pda dharf hat. . 

Bh^an rdtub him pannd, jar do fytat gird men chlmhdre tab nir kulnn JtharC fun, 
Sundar sohdg lhag bhart jaisi khilli pihvil jhayi hai. 

In Sh&hpur the Muhammadan Blnits are divided thna 
flection. Gotra. 

{ Ciidr&J. Koshal. 

Panj. „ 

Samit 

GudrM. 

II. Kaprfil, which is said to be purely endogamous^ and not to 
marry with any other Bh&t under pain of excommunication. Tho 
other four sections marry inter se. 

The Beat's * unctions. 

The functions of tho Bhttt differ in different parts of theso Provinces. 
In the south-eastern districts ha is not out,rusted with any religious 
functions at ahi Thus in Hohtak the Brahra BhA^a merely get 
annas 4 to 8 on the bridegroom’s departure at a wedding; and tho 
guests at a rich man’s funeral ave invited through a Bh£k who vaceives 
He. I in cash, and a turban when the pagn is tied round the heir s 
head. A Bh&t also summons the kinsmen to witness an excomauuu- 

















Funerals,. ifattyfas*. 




!t'h& Ehdf’s functions . 

'ion or a ro-admiesion into caste."" - As we go westward, however, tho 
Bhat’s functions become more definite, assuming at times almost a 
priestly colour, while his perquisites are correspondingly larger and more 
certain. Thus in KapArt bald the B rah in Bh* * * § 4 sings congratulatory 
songs at a betrothal, at the said chitthi, at a chhotd tiled, or marking 
of the bridegroom's forehead, the milni,' I" or meeting of the bride and 
bridegroom, at the lawan or forms, the mittha bhd\ and the ckirhani , 
receiving a fee of annas 2 or so, together with other rails. 

After a death the Bhat remains for 13 days in the deceased’s house 
and helps to procure what is required ; at a shdnt he gets a rupee; 
and at a such he gets a similar fee with certain clothes :~~ 


Ceremony, 


'<1) Marriage procession 

(*) Pitra . 

(3J Dowry. 

(4) Wariatti . 


f (1) Proaeasioxt to tho funeral 
pyre. 

(2) Sidpd for 1st four days... 
(8) Dahdyu . 

(4) On the 13th day 

(6) Bharm ihdnt 


Function. 


Sing Matigluchdr kabita ... „ 

Ditto 

Proclaim publicly the presents given 
as the dowry. 

Carry baskets (chhdbdv) of dried 
fruits, etc., to the bridegrooms 
father’s house, and chant congra¬ 
tulations to the pair. 

(i) SeW the kafanX .. 

(u) Buy what is necessary for tho 
deceased’s relatives, 

(tit) Sing in the procession. 

A. B hatnf leads tho mourning of the 
women of the brotherhood. 

On the tenth day the Bhat.nl as¬ 
sembles the women In the house of 
the deceased's heirs. 

A Bhi t assembles the male members 
of the brotherhood, and the deceas¬ 
ed's heir is proclaimed, 

On the 17th day the shrddh is per¬ 
formed. 


Fee, 


1 or 2 aimas. 
1 anna. 

4 annas. 


2$ annas. 


8 annas or a rupee. 

2 annas and 2 ears of 
wheat flour, 

1 anna. 

A meal of cooked food. 


In the western districts tho Bh%ri fulfils the duties of a professional 
mourner. Thus in Sbi&hpur she leads the mourning by the women 
of the deceased's brotherhood, for a fee of Re. 1, and in Bern Ghkzi 
KMn she does this for a wage of 2$ annas a day, besides what tho 
relatives may give her. 

In KAngpa§ the only relie pf the Bhdt’s former functions is fche 
making of habits, and a proverb runs :~BKal hi hhet habit , i.e,, a Bhtfy 
■will always make a present of a habit. Like the parohit and tho barber 


* This account comes from the tfjimpla tahsil of Rohtak. Elsewhere the Bhtfts merely 
King congratulatory songs on auspicious occasions for a fee of four double-pice, raised at 
weddings to Ro. 1-4-0. 

t They sprinkle the red coloured water on the white garments of the wedding guests, 

t But in Dera Ghizf Khdn this is dona by tho J&jik, , 

§ This is the account from Hamirpur. In Nurpur tahsii Bliats merely visit the house of a 
newly married couplo and receive a small fee, earning their living by cultivation. In 
K&iigva tahi.il they sometimes at. a wedding get a fee called tivrbhia, which varies from 
3 pies to 2 annas: they also get one at an investiture with the jttneo, and at weddings the 
girl’s father gives his Bfrifc annas 2 and some cloth, while the boy’s Bhdt gets Ee, 1-4-6, but 
they perform no rites. 

















Bhaitcdhar — Bhatti, 

are looked upon as Idgis, but are virtually only employ el' as 
tS'aengora ai: weddings, being paid a brifta by the recipient for tho , 
message (neondar). 1 1 the Hill States, however, ton or twenty Birins I 
sometimes collect and recite habits, receiving a sum of money, called j 
Htiji whiok is divided proportionate among them, the Bh&t of thel 
nlj^ who gives it getting the lion’s share. In former times, it^ is said,| 
they were compelled to work, but. this is not now the case. Elsewhere 
the Bhat is now, speaking generally, a cultivator or a servant to a 
Mah&jan. 

The Rh&ts act as parohits to the Kbatris, while their own parotitis 
and padhas are Sd-rsut Brahmans. 

Bhattaiiar,~hara, fem.-h4ri, Bhafctdir,4r4 j a person who takes food to 
labourers in the field. 

Beat pi. The name Bhafti would appear to be unquestionably connected 
’with Bh&t, Blmtj;, Bhdfi and Bl.ial.hV Bhaft bearing the same relation 
to Bkdt as Jaft "to Jdt, hrmm in Punjdbi to hdm, etc. As a tribe the 
Bhattis are of some antiquity, numerous and wide-spread. They give 
their name to the Bhaftisina* and to the Bhaftiorat tracts, as well 
as to various places, such as Bhatinda, Bhafner, Pindi Bhattidn and 
possibly tbe Bhatfidt in Chamba. Historically the Bhatfis first appear 
to be mentioned in the Tdrihh4~Firoz-shdhl of Sbams-i-Sira j AM,,and 
the following notes are culled from the translation of that work in 
Elliott’s Hist, of India :— 

In the reign of AU-ud-Din, Tughlik of Khurdaan obtained the 
district of Dipdlpnr, of which Abohar was a dependency. To Abohar 
were attached all the jungles belonging to the Mini (M£na ?) and 
Bliatti tribes. Tughlik,' anxious to ally his family with the native 
chiefs, heard that the daughters of Ran a Mall Bhaft? were beautiful 
and accomplished, so he sent the amalddr of Abohar to negotiate the 
alliance of oue of them with his brother, Sipahs&lar Rajab. In his 
pride the Ran a rejected these overtures, and so Tughlik proceeded to 
levy the outstanding revenue from the tahcand • a of tho Bkatfia with 
great severity. The Rfina’s daughter, Bibi Nhla, hearing of this, urged 
her own surrender. * Consider/ she said, 4 that the Mttghals have carried 
off one of your daughters.’ She was accordingly married to Rajab, 
assumed the name of Bibf Kadbfinii, and became the mother of I iroz 
Shah III in 1309 A. B4. 

In 1394 Sprang Khan was sent to Dipalpur to suppress tho 
rebellion of Sheikha Kbokbar. There he raised troops and, taking 
with him Bai Khul Chain .Bliatti and Rai D&ud KamM Main (?Mina), 
he crossed the Sutlej near TirhArah (Tibira, in Ludhi£n.a),§ 

In 1389 we read of Rai KamAl-ud-dfn Main (? Mina) and Kai Khul 
Chaud Bbatti whose fiefs lay near Simona, being sent with Prince 
Huraaydn to raise troops at that fortress.]) 


* See the art. BhattjAna in the Imperial Gazetteer, 
f In the Ohiniot -uplands north of the Ohenab, 
t E. If. I. Ill, pp. 271-a. 
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j fehafti dans. 

Timur found Bkatner under the rule of Kao Dal Chain,* a R&jput, 
and probably a Bhafti. Curiously enough he is represented as having 
a brother named Katn41-ud-dfn, and in one history K'hul Chain ia said 
to have been the Rai of Bhat-ner.t 

Again in 1527 wo read of Mir/.a Kdmriln's corning from Lahore, with 
many horses and much wealth taken from the Bhattis and Khokhars..t 

The legends of the Bhattis are, however, silent on those events and 
ascribe the origin of the tribe to A.ch&l through Barsi, who extended 
his dominions from the south to Bhatner, which they held until expelled 
from it by the Rdjd of Bikaner early in the 19th century. Then they 
spread over Bliattidna, which comprised the modern tahail of Sirsa 
and the northern part of Fntehdbad. The tribe is now found princi¬ 
pally along the Gbaggar valley as far as Bhatner. 

Various other traditions are, however, current in different localities 
and of these the most probable is that which connects the Bbatps 
with Jaisalmir. The story current in Hisadr is that they were in very 
early times driven across the Indus, but returned and some 700 years 
ago dispossessed, tho Laogdh, Joiya and other tribes of the country 
to the south of the lower Sutlej, and founded Jaisalmir, which State 
they still hold. Bhatti, the leader under whom they recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons Da sal and Jaisal. The former settled in Bhatti&na 
and from him ere descended the Sidhh-Bar&v J^tw, the Wat pi being 
also descendants of his grandson, Rajput. With this tradition may 
bo compared the following detailed .account of the Bhattis of Bahiwal- 
pur/in which State they have 15 principal clans 

i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhattis, who are generally landowners 
or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmiths. 

ii. Pahoiy found throughout the Lamm a. 

hi, Chus, 

iv. Jogi and 

v. Jand&ni, 

These five septs are closely connected, do not give daughters out¬ 
side the group, and usually intermarry. 

vi. Shaikhra. 

vii. Ohalcar-Hulle : a small sept, of recent origin called Ohakar- 

ullah or servants of God. 

viii. Lallli. 

ix. Bh&bhe: a small sept. 

x. Katrsar: also a small sept, which rears sheep. 

xi. Kulyar or Kawalytir which has an interesting history 

Kulyar was a son of JMn£ Raj Wadlmn, who had four other sons, 

(1) Ufcterd, (2) Nun, (3) KAnjao, (4) Hat&r. Tho tradition ia that the 

* Tile kafamima haa Chan, probably for Chand : or Chain may bo duo to Homo confusion 

between Sain and Chand. Timtfr explains that Rio moans ‘ brave; (0, H, 1. IV, pp. 122.6, 
*Rfi-90,) 11 

t E.B. I. IV. p. 84, 

* B, H. I, V, p. 87. 






Bhaffi clans, 

"ora of Bftj Wadhan lived in ancient times near G’hafni, whence 
'ey migrated to Delhi, which after a time they left for Bha^ner. 
In the 7th ceutnry of the Hijra Rftj Wadhan together with his tribe 
left Bhntner and settled near Chhanb Kulyftr (now in the Lodhrftn 
tahail of Multftn), which in those days lay on the southern bank of 
tha Sutlej and formed part of the dominions of Rai Rhuttft, the ruler 
of a oity, the greater part of which was destroyed by the Sutlej flowing 
over it ; but parts of its ruins are still to be seen on the right bank 
of the Gbftra (in fcahsil Lodhrftn). Bftnft Rftj Wadhan had a beautiful 
daughter whom Rai Bhufctft. desired to marry. The request was refused 
by Kulyftr, the eldest son of Rftj Wadhan j and the result was that a 
sanguinary battle took place in which, Rai Bhuttft was slain. The 
tract of the country thus conquered by the Kulyftrs became known as 
Chhanb Kulyftr, which name it still retains. At this time Slier Shfth 
Sayyid Jalftl was living in Uch, where Rftnft Rftj Wadhan and his sons 
went to see him and embraced Isift. m. Rftj Wadhan remained Jat Uch, 
Utfcerft occupied the * Vifth 1 (Rifts) *, Nun began to live on the Rftvi, 
(and that tribe is now dominant in Shujftbftd tahsil), Kanjuh at the 
Donftri Mari (?), and Kulyftr made Chhanb Kulyftr his residence. 
Hatftr was deprived of his share of the inheritance.t 

xii. Baragb. 

xiii. Sangrft; with a famous sept called Wftgi In the 8fch 

century Hijra the Sangrfts migrated from Rftjpufcftna and. 
settled in Kathftla, then a large town on the Gurang or 
Hariari, the ruins of which are still to be seen near Tibba 
Tftnwin-wftla. Kathftla was at that time held by the Joiyas. 

xiv. Mahtam: the Muhammadan Mahtains claim to be Blia^is 

and say a mirr/si once ironically called their ancestor 
c Mahtam,. * or chief. They appear to be distinct from the 
Hindu Mahtams. 

xv. Bbet: who claim to have been Bhattis who accompanied 

Shaikh Hakim from Delhi, but are said by others to be 
Dhedhs or JMenghwals, whom that saint converted. 

xvi. Markand, Bokha, Jliakhkhar, Dhandla, Phanbi, Birftr, 
Bade, Kupfthi (cotton-workers and reed-cuttera), and 
Kfthln, are nine clans descended from the same ancestor 
arid they intermarry. Soino are landowners, others tenants, 
but some are boatmen, and though Bhaftis by origin they 
are regarded as of low status. 

On the south-east) border of the Punjab the subject population of 
Bikftner is largely composed of Bhattis, and tradition^ almost always 


* The tradition is that in those days the Bifis flowed separately to the north of Kahror 
towards Shuj&b&d. 

f The Mittru Blurt ti of Multan say they come from Bikaner. 

+ The HissAr tradition is very different and says that the bhaUis are of the <TStu family, 
and that like the Turnvar Bftjputa they trace their origin to remote antiquity. At some 
distant period, two persons named Bhatti and fcumija are said to have come to this country 
from Jlathra. The latter had no male issue, at,d his descendants (called Joiya RAjputs) 
live in Sirsa. After some generations cne Uf the family of the former, mimed B ns Ain, 
became ho had two sons, Drisul and Jaisul. 'Jhe latter became Baja of Jaituimir, 

whore his descendants still reign. The former remained in ■BhattiAna— he Lad only one son, 
named Janra , who had several -Wives (all of other castes) by whom he had £1 sons, whose 
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of the long sinco dry Ghaggar, in the territory of that State bordering 


irriee ua back to tho ancient city of Bhtitner, which'lies on. the 


Bhatft traditions. 



on Sirsa. 3 But in that tract, which corresponds to the old Bhat^iAna, 
the Bhafti is no longer a dominant tribe and the term is loosely applied 
to any Muhammadan or Rijpttb from the direction of tho Sutlej, 
as a generic term almost synonymous with RAth or Paohli&da. 

In the central Punjab, however, and towards the north of it, the 
Bhaftis, though scattered, hold strong positions. In Amritsar tradition 
avers that they have a ‘ long pedigree 3 beginning with Adam, 10th in 
descent from whom was ’Krishna, son of Jad, the son of Jadam, And 
the present State of Kapurthald was held by a Rajft who sought the 

aid of Lakhanp&l and Harpal, sons of the R&nA, Purab Qhand, of Bhatner 
against his foes. Accompanied by Paupdl, a third son of the JMml 
by & J&t wife, they overran the neighbouring country; bat the 
refused to give them the share he had agreed to bestow upon them, 
so they put him to death and partitioned his kingdom, Lakhanpdl 
taking the B&ri Do&b, Havpdl that of the Bist Jalandhar and Panpdl 
the modern Forozepur District. Rai Vim, Dakhanpal’s groat-graudann, 
founded Vairowal in Amritsar some 540 years ago and his grand¬ 
daughter, a sister of Rai Mithft, was married to Rat Ibrahim of 
KaparthaM, himself a Bhatti and descended from Harp6l. But after a 
futile attempt to subdue Rai Mitha, Ibrahim forbade intermarriage 
between the two branches. 

Eapurthalft tradition is, however, quite silent as to Lakhanpdl op 
Harpdl, and, according to legends cur,ipnt in that State, Rai NAnak 
Chandia said to have left Bhafner and settled in Bhuldtm, in that 
vState. Three brothers Bhatti, Manj and ChauMn founded the Rdjput 
tribes so named, which settled in the Punjab only 14 generations ago. 

Nevertheless reciprocal marriage is confined to the Bhatti, Manj 
NArd and Khokhar* tribes, which avoid marriage with the OhauMti, 
Awdn, NipAl, Bajoha, Janjua, Punwdr, Varytt. 

The Khokhars and NArtis. are regarded as foreign by race to the other 
R&jputs, who all trace back their descent to Rdjd Salivahan who has 
a shrine at Sidlko^. He is said to have been defeated by Imdm Ndsir. 

In Gujrdt tho Bhattis trace their first settlements back to Dulla 
Bha^t-ij Rdjd of Pindi Bhutp^n who was put to death by Akbar, All 
his family was in AkbaPs camp on tho Jbelum, where they were kept 
in durance until released at the intercession of a faqir whose shrine 
is still pointed out at Chhapnv on the bank of that river. Dull a/s son, 
Kamdl Khdn was allowed to settle on the waste lands near Ghamdn, 
still a Bhatti village, while the rest returned to Pindi Bbatpdn.f 


descendants established different tribes, such as the Lakhitv&l, Sidhti and Borar Jots. Janra 
founded the town of Abohur, naming it after bis wife Abho—by this wife lie had throe 
soh&v- Bdjpoi, Chun and Vhv-m :— the Wattu KAjputs are descendant a of the first- the Mai 
Kiiputs of the second— and the NawAb of Kanin and his family, of the third. Inasmuch as 
the Bhattis were more numerous than tho rest, the country was called filiatoana. The 
habits, manners and customs of Bhatti Rdjputs are similar to those of tho Turrwar BAjputs. 
Hiasar Settlement ltepovt, p, 8, §§ 35, 30, 

* The Khokhars (alone) give (laughters to Sayyids . ,, x 

| The tribal mirdsi gives the following pedigree of the tribe, which cla/nas Manmja hanut 
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re Bhatti of the Gujr6nw&la B&?r,where they are the 4 ‘ naturi.. 
rnemies of the Virk,” aro descended from one Dhir, who eighteen 

" ' ' 1 Mo nn I nmrr A. 1 *! ft.nl 
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enemies ot tne virrc, jaiu urawu^u ^ , • , 

generations ago left BhaffBr *«nd settled in tie Nor Mahal “ 

a grazier and freebooter. His grandson wont hotte r on to the batiks 
of the R&vi, and his spu again moved up into the uplands of Gujraa- 
w;1.1a. The modern descendants of these men a< a described as a 
muscular and noble-looking race of men, agriculturists more by 
constraint than by natural inclination, who keep numerous herds of 
cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the B£r,. only plough 
iust sufficient to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous 
, a8 cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” The Bhatti of Qujr&mv&la 
amoved considerable political importance in former times,, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that District. In Skilkot the Bha^i claim 
descent from Bhom seventh in descent from their eponymous ancestor 
Bhatti. who came to Gnjr&nwdla from Bihdner, and thence to tmalKOt* 
None of these Bhatti of the B&r will give their daughters to th e 


Singh as one of its seions 


r~~ 

Wloliar. 


PADAM RATH. 

I 


1 


Salinsi. 


M-ihirAia Raojifc Singh w»n 
descended from this branch. 


Bhaoui. 


Kajji. 


Shadi. 


2?ampal. Jurat. Gaunlhai'. Ratanptt. SahnpAl. 


GojranwiUa. 


GujrAnw&la, 


Taheil Phaliin, 


r~ 

Afco. 


Ambar. 


Dhairvi, 


Pindi Bbattian. 


f~ 

D&nn. 

1 

Lafchira, 

I 

Chuhar, 


Ohs. 

I 


I 


~~ 1 
Gh&wnaj. 
GujrdnwAia, 


Karfco. 


Seo. 


Dehli and BikAner. 


Bhang. 
Kao ho. 


Nathu. 


Rai Putham 
Gujr&uwila. 


Bah! 


ilol. 


Bijli. 

ParRl. 

Masti, Daira. Dmla. 
Pindi Bhatti An. 1 


r 




Mohammad Kh&n. KataAI Ktiin, 

Pindi Bhatti An. ^ Gujrit. 

[another genealogy of ^tho.Bhtotbia aee under Satail,] 



















jBhafti Chane^BhiitannL 



•flj**bouring M* tribes, though they will take wives from among them 
vSent scruple* In tie Strangs the Bhatti seem to bold a wry 
subordinate portion as Bhatti, though it may bo that some of the 
innumerable Vjput tribes of that tract may consider themselves 
BbaUh as well as what*ver their local name may be. The BMd 
Jhang hold the considerable BhatUora tract north of the Chendb 
They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jlielura near 
the Shdhpur border, and thence to Bhattiora. They are desonOedaa 
"a fine race of mm, industrious ngmoultunsts, hardly at slim debt, 
good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little 
cattle-lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each othoi 8 
wives.” 


The persistence of the traditions which connect the Bhaftfe with 
BikAner, Jaisalmer and the old fortress of Bh&tner cannot be disre¬ 
garded. But fora fuller discussion of their origins see Rajput 


Bhatti is also (1) a Buloch ^(agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
as well as (2) a MuhammaxUn Karaboh clan (agricultural, and (B) a 
Muhammadan J&t clau (agiicultural) in that District, 


BhattI Chanb, BHA-rri Naul, Bhatti Tajiar, three R&jpnt clans (agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Cf* Bh&ti W&d. 


Bhawana, an agricultural clan found in Shihpui, 

Bhbda, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Batts-ratet, BBiKHi, a faqir, a saM; from bMh, dress, disguise, and so 
< a sect of Hindu faqirs\ 

Bhidal, a Muhammadan Ja* clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
BhikhaeI, fern, -an, a beggar. 

Bhiskhak, bhichchak fav. 

Bhin, an agricultural clan found in Sluihpttr. 

Bhhmi, 0 tribe of Jif claiming Solar RSjprt 

whose descendant Badar embraced Islam. It holds five villages in 

Si&lkot. 


BniNDAR a tribe of Juts of the Lunar branch of the Lunar XUjputs, through 
Tcponym, who settled in the Punjab under Ra. Tansr. hound,n 

Beisii^fera. -A?, (bhieta, facetiously), lit., a dweller in Paradme, fr. Para. 

bihisht ja Muhammadan water-carrier. o . 

SS'it *l.«g V tai ton ol thi» line,. littte of 


“ T~~ *' , vr i umimilnn Ghibb MantaaH and. other tribes, a JAtl who espouses a 

Cofsfa sffi" I r Pgwerb hM ***. 

w-*ri.W by tbs 

to jLiaX. emporora. Far .am. attar Bhatti cm., mrnaa ... th. Append*. 






Mojiyu^Bhojkl 


y, M in the plains; to the .south it holds a strip of very fork 
tfntry extending from the Takw&ra along the hills as far as Dabbra. 
It has a few scattered hamlets in the Nasr&n country north ot the 
Takwdra, and is also found in considerable numbers in the north-east ot 
the Grfimal valley. To the west the hill country of the Bhittanms is 
hemmed in by that of the Wazirs, The two tribes are generally more 
br less at feud, though the Bhittanma, till recently, never scrupled to 
assist Wazfr robbers iu their incursions into British territory, 

The Bhittannis live in small villages, generally hidden away in 
hollows. Their houses are mud and bruahwbod hovels ot the poorest 
description, and sometimes they live in caves hallowed out ot the 
rock. One of their principal places is Jandola, on the road leudiog up 
the Tdnk par/i to the Waair country. 

The tribe is divided into three sections; Dhanna, Tatfca and Wraspun. 
In the plains the lands of the Bhifetannis were originally dividoU into 
numorous small divisions, known as ndtas. Bach nal<$, ns a rule, 
forms a single plot, owned by a number of families generally closely 
connected by birth. The waste land in each nhla is the property of 
the ndid proprietor;*. Before land became valuable, the proprietors 
of the different a ibis used readily to admit men ot their own su> 
section to a share in the naU land», and in this way, men, . who hau 
before lived exclusively in the hills, were continually settling in ihe 
plains. There has never been, therefore, any actual division of the 
country on shares, and the present proprietors hold purely on a 
squatting tenure. The lands of the Wraspuns lie to the no. th, the 
Tnltas to the south , and the Dhannas in the middle. 1 he Dhannas 

own nmch less land than the other two sections, and fewer of them 
reside in the plains. The plain Bhitfeaimis live in scattered kirns or 
villages. The larger ndlm have separate Urns and headmen of their 
own, but more geuei’aliy the people of several ndlas live together in 
one kirriy under a common headman. 

Bhojiya, a Muhammadan J&t clam (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhojki, a term applied to the pujdris or officiants at the great shrines of 
Devi, such as that of Jaw&lamukhi, that at Bhaun m the lUngya 
District, Naina Devi in Hosln^pur, etc. The Bho.]kis wore said by 
Barnes to be “ not Brahmans, though they are the hereditary priests ot 
these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread; they 
intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and are a 
debauched and profligate set; the men are constantly m the Courts 
involved in litigation, and the women are notorious tor their loose 
morality,” Colonel Jenkins writes of them:— 1he Bhojkis are 
perhaps a unique feature of the K&ugra District, ihey claim to bo 
S&rsut Br&haiaiis ; but if bo, have certainly sunk in the social scale, 
as no ordinary Brhhmans would eat Jcachi rasQi_ with thorn, ihey 
appear to occupy much the same position as the Gangapufcras ot 
Benares, and the probability Is that they are mere Jogla who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they 
have entered. The name is evidently connected with the banskrit root 
bkoj to feed * and is taken from the nature of their duties. Ihey 


♦The term is probably derived from bhoj iu the sense of ‘grant’ and the Bhojldi are 
probably merely Weficecl Briihmau devotee# of Devi. 
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Bkoj mna~-~Bhular. 

formarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called Bo dim 
Pandits, Another account states that the Bhojkfs of Bhaun do not 
give daughters to those of Jawdlamukhi or Naina Devi, though up 
to Satnbac 1936 they used to accept brides from the latter, whom 
they regard as inferiors. The Bhojkfs of Bhaon now only intermarry 
among them selves, excluding their own got and the mother’s relatives 
up to the 7th degree. Bat they also intermarry with the Pandit 
Bodhas and the Bararas. The former are said to be Brahmans, 
but. both they and the Bararas take a deceased's shroud, etc., like the 
Ach&raj. The Bhojkfs of Cbintpumi are Brahmans and marry with 
Brahmans, and will not oven smoke with those of Bhamn, etc." 

BnojCANA, a clan of the Sifils, 

Bhola, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bholak, a J&t clan (agricultural) fonnd in Amritsar (same as Bhullar). 

Bhonail, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan., 

Bho^byk, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Bgotah, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bhopak, a Jfit. clan (agricultural) found in Mult&i (same as Bhu(tar). 

Bhoto, an ignorant hillman, a simpleton. 

BnuCHANGf, a title given to Ak&lis : fr. bhuchang, a black snake. 

BKUKK,a‘Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Ferozepur, and in 
Bahawalpur, ia which State they call themselves J&tB* 

BudKYAL, mentioned in the Tabaq&fc-i-Akbari as a tribe subject to the 
Gakhars,* but in the Waki^fc-i-Jali&ngM they are said to be of the 
same stock and connected with tho Gakhars, occupying the country 
between Kobtds and Hatyd, to which they give their name of Bhgi&Lt 

Bhulae.—T ho Bhiilar, Her, and M4n tribes call themselves asl or 
‘‘original" J£ts, and are said to have sprang from the jat or “malted 
hair ” of Malrideo, whose title is Bhola (‘ simple*) MaMdeo. They 
say that the M&lwa was their original home, and are commonly 
reckoned as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. 
But the bards of the Man, among which tribe several families have 
risen to political importance, say that tho whole of the Min and Bhdlar 
and half the Her tribe of Bajputs wore the earliest Kskafcriya immi¬ 
grants from Rajputdma to the Punjab. The head-quarters of the 
Bhular appear to be Lahore and Ferozepur, and the confines of the 
Mdnjha and Malwa; but they are returned in small numbers from 
every division in the Punjab except Delhi and B&walpindi, from almost 
every District, and from every Native State of the Eastern Plains' 
except Dujina, Lohdru, and Pataudi. The tribe is probably not a 
wholly homogeneous one. In Jtnd its Sidh is Kalanjar, whose samddh 
is at M&ri, and to it milk is offered on the 14th badi of each monthj 
also doth at a wedding or tho birth of a son. In Siilkotils Sidh is 
Bhora, whoso khmgdh U revered at weddings. In Montgomery the 
Bhhlar are Hindn and Muhammadan Jfitsand classed as agricultural. 

BhIje, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Sh&hpur. 


•HI. V.,p. 279. 
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an aboriginal tribe, a man of that tribe. (P. D. 145). 

ABffitfr, a tribe found in the S&diqAb&I kdrddri of "Bali&walpur where 
they are landowners and tenants. They aro formed from two distinct 
groups, one a Baloch, the other a J*ty sept, the former being few, and 
the latter numerous. The Bhut Jdfcs are possibly a branch of the 
Abrahs, with whom they intermarry, but they aro also said to be a 
branch of fcbo Bhattis. 

Bhijtar, M.» a landowner. 

Bhutha, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Bhutri, a Jat sept. 

Shuts, a Jit sept. 

Bhtijta.—-T he Bhufta are said by the late Mr. E. O'Brien to hare traditions 
connecting them with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from 
Solar Rajputs. But since the rise to opulence and importance of 
Pfraada Murad Bakhsh Bhutta, of MnltAn, many of them have taken to 
calling themselves Pirs&das. Guo account is that they are immigrants 
from Bhutan—a story too obviously suggested by the name. They 
also often practise other! crafts, such as making pottery or weaving, 
instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held Deli 
(in Brth&walpar) before theSayyids came there. They aro chiefly found on 
the lower Inti us, Chen&band Jhelum, in Shahpur, Jhang, Mult&a, M usaf- 
fargarh, and Deni GrhAri Khan. In Jhang most are returned a a Kdjputs. 
The Bhuftd shown scattered over the Eastern ’Plains are perhaps mem¬ 
bers of the small Bhutna, or Bhutva clan of Malwa Jd^s. See also Butar 
and Buta. Michigan describes them as a jit or RAjput clan found in 
Multan tab ail and allied to the Langahs, etc,, Bhufta, Langdh, Dahar, 
ShajrA and Waich, being said to be sons of Mahli in the couplet :— 
Saghi, jihdndi ddcU t Sodi jihdndi md, 

MahUjal pmj puhr — X)ahr 3 Bhuijd, Langdh } Naich, Bhajm. 

A branch of this clan at Khairpur near Mult An is in the transition 
stage towards becoming Sayyid. 

According to the Bahawalpur tradition the Bhutfa are of the same 
stock as the BhAtia.* When Dewa Rdwa), sister's son of Rajd Jajja 
BbuttA, was building the fort now called Berawar Jajja in a fit of 
jealousy stopped its construction ; whereupon his sister who was married 
to a BhAfia BAjput thus addressed him :— 

JRai Jajja J Bhu$a sen wain hi hhain puchhae, 

Kaya £hu£ta kaya Bhd[ia Kot usdran de. 

u His sister besought Rai Jajja, the Bhutta: 

Whether thou art a Blurt (a or a BhAtia, let the fort be built.” 

Bbctta, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bib, a small and humble (agricultural) tribe, holding one or two villages in 
AbbottAbud tahsfl, Hazara district, and possibly connected with the 
AwAns. 

Bibizai, a PatJAn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* The Bahawalpuv traditions make the Bbat.ia (Jaiaalmor family), the Bhuttas, Bhatti 8 
and Wattes all one and. the same family. 
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Bih 

one who has not a fixed abode, a fdqir who subsists on alms. 

Bilsi, a low Purbia caste of syces and grass-cutter. But see also under 
Chamar. 

BilaM, fem. -A$f, a foreigner, a European or an Afghan. : 

BiLHifiA, described as a donkey-keeper, the BilhArA is really a* branch ,of the 
Malldl or Mohaua (boatmen) group, like the Niliaya and Munabkari. 
In Bah&walpur they are cultavatora as well as" boatmen and own 
several vdlageson the ChenAb and Indus. They are also found as land- 
owners in Multan, Muzaf&trgarh aud Dora GhAzi. 

Bimbar, ail Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Burajpanj, a disreputable sub-sect of the B&m-margi, q.v. 

Bxshngi* Pah lad Ban si, (fr. Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity), a sect 
whose founder Jh&mbaji lived towards the end of the 16th century. 
Tradition says that at Piup&sar, a village south of Bik&ner, m 
the Jodhpur territory, lived Laut, a RAjpnt Punw4r, who had attained the 
age of 60 and had no sou. One day a neighbour going out to sow his 
field mot Laut, and deeming it a. bad omen to meet a childless man, 
turned back from his purpose. This cut Lauk to the quick, and he 
went out to the jungie and bewailed hts childlessness until evening, 
when a faqir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraoulons power by drawing 
milk from a call, vanished from bis sight. At the time named a child 
miraculously appeared in Lant's house, and was miraculously suckled 
by his wife H&nsa.t This happened in Sambat J5l>8 (AJD. 3 451). 
For seven years the boy, who was an incarnation ( autdr ) of Vishnu, 
played with hia fellows., and thru for 27 years he tended cattle, but ali 
this time he spoke no word. His miraculous powera were shown in 
various waya, such as producing sweets from nothing for toe delectation 
of his companions, and he.becamc known as Achumba (the Wonder), 
whenoo his name of Jh&mba, by which he is generally known. After 
34 years, a Brahman was sent for to get him to speak and on bis 
confessing his failure JhAmbajf again showed his power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, and uttered his first word. He 
then adopted the life of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, 
some thirty miles south of BiKner, where after 51 years he died and 
was buried, iuateM of being burnt, like an ordinary Hindu. 

Another account of JhAmbaji says that— 

11 When a lad of five he used to take his father’s herds to water at 
the well, and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle ; the cows 
and bullocks would come one by one to the well, drink and go away. 
One day a man named Udaji happened to witness this scene, aud, 
struck with astonishment, attempted to follow the boy when be left the 
well. He was on horseback and the boy on foot, but gallop as fast 
as he would he could uot keep up with the walking pace of the boy. 
At last, in amazement, ho dismounted aud threw himself at bis feet. 
The boy at once welcomed him by name, though he then saw him for 
the first .time, The bewildered Udaji exclaimed Jhambaji (ottmi- 

* Pronounced Viahnoi in BnMwalpur and Bikiner. 

| According to the Fliaeir Bettleuiemt Report it * 9 nsrenta were Lohnfc *nd K«sar, 





Biskmi tmeto. 

and henceforth the boy was known by this name, On attail _ 
S&rfftiood, Jh&mbaji left his home, and, becoming a faqir or . religious 
mendicant, is said to have remained seated upon a sandhill called 
Samrafchal in ffikfiner, for a space of 51 years. In 1485 a fearful famine 
desolated the country, and Jklmbaji gained an enormous number of 
disciples by providing food for ail that would declare their belief in him. 
He is said to have died on his sandhill, at the good old age of 84, and 
to have been buried at a spot about a mile distant from it." 

A farther account says that his body remained suspended for six 
months in the pinjra without decomposing. 

The name Bishnoi is of course connected'.with that of Vishnh, the 
deity te whom the Bisimois give most pro ini nonce in their creed, 
though sometimes they themselves derive it from the 2$ (bi$*nau) 
articles of faith inculcated by their founder. lu fact it was very 
difficult in our returns to distinguish the Bishnoi from the Vaiehnav 
who was often entered Its a Baishnav or Bishno. The Bisbnois some¬ 
times call themselves Pmhl&dbansis or PrahMdpanthis * on the ground 
that it watt to please PrahUd-bhagat that Vishnu became incarnate iu 
the person of JMmbaji The legend is that 33 crores of beings were 
born along with Prahlfid and five crores of them were killed by the 
wicked Hirn&kash, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh avatar, saved the 
life of Prahldd and asked PrahMd'tp name his dearest wish, the latter 
requested that Vishnu would effect the salvation (muM) of the remain¬ 
ing 28 crores. To do this required a further incar Nation, and JhAmbaji 
was the result. 

Tenets of the Bishnois ,—Regarding the doctrines of the sect, Sir 
James Wilson,t from whom I have already quoted, writes ;~~ 

« The sayings (mbd) of JMmbaji to tho number of 120 were written 
down by his disciples, and have been handed down in a book (pothi) 
Written in the Mdgri character and in a dialect similar to B%rl, 
seemingly a MaSrw&ri dialect. The 29 precepts given by him for the 
guidance of his followers are as follows:— 
fin din sutak—pdnch roa ratwanii mn 
Sera karo shndn—silr—santokh—mchh pydrt 
Pant — bam—idh*n~iina Ujyo chhan . 

Dayd—dharm hirde dharo—garu hatdi jdn 
Chori — nindya — jhuth—harjya had na kariyo hoe 
Amal- tamaku — bhang—HI dur hi tydgo 
Mad—mas se dekhke dur hi hhdgo. 

Arnar rakhdo that-—hail tani na hdho 
Amdshya bar at—runkh lilo nd ghdo. 

Eom jap mmddh yivjd—hash baikunthi pdo 
Tfntis dharm ki dichri gam hatdi me 
Pdhal doe par chd'mja jisko ndm Bishnoi hoe* 
which is thus interpreted:--■“For 80 days after child-birth and five 
after a menstrual discharge a woman must not cook food. Bathe in 
the morning. Commit not adultery, Be content. Be abstemious and 
pure. Strain your drinking water. Bo careful of your speech. Bx- 

* geo t\]«o under Narsinghie. 

18im Settlement Hepprt, page 136. 
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amino your fuel in oaso any living’ creature be burnt with it. Show 
pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind us the 
Teacher bade. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell lies. Never 
quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang 1 and blue clothiug. Flee from 
spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to 
Musalm&ns, who will kill them for food). Do not. plough with bullocks. 
Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. Do not cut green trees. 
Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform worship and 
attain Heaven. And the last of the 29 duties prescribed by the 
Teacher— f Baptize your children, if you would be called a* true 
Bishnoi 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed; for instance^ 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, 
if he is a servant of the British Government, is allowed bo wear a blue 
uniform j and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
is done with camels. They also seem to he unusually quarrelsome (in 
words) and given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, 
drugs and spirits, and are noted for their regard for animal life, which 
is such that not. only will they not themselves kill any living creature, 
but they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse¬ 
quently their villages are generally swarming with antelope and other 
animals, and they forbid their Musalmrin neighbours to kill them 
and' try to dissuade European, sportsmen from interfering with 
them. They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 
one should be allowed to shoot ou their laud, but at the same time 
they asked that they might be assessed at lower rates than their 
neighbours on the ground that the antelope being thus left undisturbed 
do qaore damage to their crops; but I told them this would lessen, the 
merit (pun) of their good actions in protecting the animal a, and they 
must be treated just as the surrounding villages were. They consider 
it a good deed to scatter grain to pigeons and other birds, and often 
have a large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, doing no 
work iu the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray three times a 
day,—in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening—saying i{ Bishno, 
Bishno ” instead of the ordinary Hindu t( Edm Mm.” Their clothing 
is the same as of other B&gji's, except that their women do not allow 
the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. 
They are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary Hindus 
are,, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food, ib on the first of 
a string of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the 
last, camel of the string, the Bishnoi would consider his food defiled 
and throw it away.” 

The ceremony of initiation is as follows:— 

“ A number of representative Bishno is assomble, and before them a 
sddh or Bishnoi priest, after lighting a sacrificial firo (hom) instructs the 
novice in the duties of the faith. He then takes some water in a new 
earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form (Bishno gdyatri), 
stirring it the while with his string of beads [viaId), and after asking 
the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he pours the water three times 
into the hands of the novice, who drinks it off. The novice's scalp 
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^Kychoti) igbhen cut off and hia head shaved, for the . Bishnois shavo 
wio whole Head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindus; bat they 
allow the beard to grow, only shaving the chin on the father’s death. 
Infant baptism is also practised, and 30 days after birth the child, 
whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest (sdtJA) in much the same 
way as an adult ; only the set form of prayer is different (garbh- 
qdijatri), and the priest pours a few drops of water into the child’s 
mouth, and gives the child’s relatives each three handfuls of the con¬ 
secrated water bo drink; at the same time the barber clips off the 
child’s hair. This baptismal ceremony also has the effect of purifying 
the house which has boen made impure by the birth ($utah).* 

The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a ceremony 
of their own in which it seems the circamambuiation of the sacred fire, 
which is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans, f but have priests (eadhs) of then* own, 
chosen from afnong the laity. They do not burn their dead, but bury 
them below the cattle-stall or in a place frequented by cattle, such as a 
cattle-pen. They observe the Hot! in a different way from other Hindus. 
After sunset on tbat.day they fast till the next forenoon, when, after 
hearing read the account of ‘how Pr&hljfd was tortured by his infidel 
father HarnAkash for believing in the god Vishnu, until he was deliver¬ 
ed by the god himself in his incarnation of t ho Lion-man, and mourning 
over' PrahlAd’s sufferings., they light a, .sacrificial fire and partake oi- 
’ consecrated water, and after distributing unpunfied sugar (gut) 133 
commemoration of Prahl&ds delivery from the fire into which he was 
thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go on pilgrimage where 
dhAmbail is buried, south of BikAner, where there is a tomb (/naj) over 
his remains and a temple {mandir) with regular attendants (pujari). 
A festival takes place here every six months, in, Asauj and IMgan, 
when the pilgrims go ,-to fcbe aundhill on which Jb&mbaji lived, and 
there light sacrificial fires (bom) oi jnndi wood in vessels of atone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, til, ghi and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the attendants 
of the temple, and distribute moth and other grain for the peacocks 
and pigeons, which live there in numbers. Should any one have 
committed an offence, such as having killed an animal, or sold a cow 
or goat to a Musalmiin, or allowed an animal to be killed when he 
could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled Bishnois for the 
good of the temple and the auimuls kept there. Another place of 
pilgrimage is a tomb called Ghhainbola in the Jodhpur country, where 
a festival is held once a, year in Chet. There the pilgnnis bathe m 
the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play musical instruments 
and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons.” 

The Bishnois look with special attention to the sacred horn or sacrilioe; 
it is only the rich who can perform this daily ; the poor mee t togeth er 


* Bui according to the Hiss4r Settlement Report, the ceremony of admission to the sect is 
aa follows :~~TLo priests and the people assemble together, repeat the pahul-maniur over a 
euo of water, and give it to the candidate to drink; who thereafter goes rounc. the assembly 
SSbWX L head , is (hen shaved after to manserd to offt^eeU 


and bows to all. His head is then snavea aixei me «« (wfiTr*!a ir 

According to Ms means he has to pay a certain sum of money (Js. 5 to aOO is the limit), *or 
the purpose of buying gram, which is then sent to the Samrathal sandhill m order to feed 


Pi f°But in Farilka the Bishnois are said to employ Brahmans for religious aa well as 
soafilar purposes. 
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Bockah-r-'Bodla. 

\p carry out tlio rito on tho Atndvas day cmly. The gaeitao or sadhsp 
who are their priests and are feci and feed by them like Brahmans, 
are a hereditary class and do not intermarry with other Bishnoia, 

’ nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois, The Bishnois 
themselves are a real caste and were shown as such in the Census 
tables; and the returns of the caste aro much more to be relied on than 
those of the sect, for the reason given above, that many Bishnois by 
sect must have been shown as Vaishnavas, and vice' versa, it is said 
that a member of any of the higher Hindu castes may become a Bishnoi, 
but as a matter of fact they aro almost entirely «1 or KhAfcis (carpen¬ 
ters) or, less frequently, JRAjputs or BAnlas, and the Bania Bishnois are 
apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being MurhdhbAd, 
in the United Provinces! The man who becomes a Bishnoi is still 
bound by his caste restrictions ; he no longer calls himself a Jdfc, bat 
he cau marry only J&t Bishnois, or he is no longer^ a Kh&il, and yob 
cannot marry any one who is not a KhAti; and further than this, the 
Bishnoi retains the got of his original tribe and may not marry within 
it.f Karewa is practised among them, but an elder brother cannot; 
marry a younger brother's widow, though her brother-in-law or father- 
in-law are entitled, if she do not marry her dewar, to a payment called 
lhar from her second husband. 

There is not perhaps very much in tjie teaching of Jh&rnbaji to 
distinguish him from the orthodox put tern of Hindu saints, and in some 
points his doctrine, more especially with regard to the preservation of 
life, is only an intensification of the ordinary Vaishnava tenets. Bub 
in the omission of the fherQ, at marriage, the cutting off of the choh or 
scalp-look, tho special ceremony of initiation, and the disregard for 
the Brahmanical priesthood, we find indications of the same spirit as 
that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period. 

Bochah, a J&t clan (agricultural) in Multdn. 

Bodla.-— The Bodies are a small section of the Wa$$u R&jpntsf of the 
lower and middle Sutlej, who have fo?* * * § some generations enjoyed a 
character for peculiar sanctity,§ and who now claim Qureshi origin 
from Abfi Bakr Sadlc[; and many of them cail themselves Qureshis. 
They still marry Wat(u girls, though they give their daughters only to 
Bodies. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, and still hold 
a jdgir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by cultivation. 
They came up from Mult;An through BaMwulpur to Montgomery, where 
they were described by Purser as ‘"lazy, silly, mid conceited/' Prom 
Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied the Bahalc 
pargann which they still hold. They are credited with the power of 
curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite mid hydrophobia; 
they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. They 
have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 

* According to tho BWdr Settlement Report the sddh$ are priests and the thapun 
are secular clergy, generally elected by the people. Priesthood is not hereditary. InFaahkA 
it, is said that Bishnois never employ a Brahman if a Bhat is available. The Bh4>$ too is a 
Bishnoi., ... 

t In F&ffilka tho Bishnois are said to have 360 divisions: one named Roja, moaning nilgai 
but no reverence is paid to that animal by fcbe Rojas. Cf. GoiAyA 

X No VVattu would claim affinity with tho Bodlas. who aro held nr great respect in Bikaner, 
as Parmesfwoar ro sakko ro sakko, i.v- t * Kin of Odd's kith and kin.’ Tho use of Puxmeahwar 
for Allah points to a Hindu origin. 

§ Bodla in Western Punjabi means * simpleton and simplicity or lunacy is regarded M 
asign of sanctity in tho Fast, 
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Bohrf*-~Bond. 


•«{r Wattu origin m hereby open to question, though they 7 
" pos&ibly be of Qareshi extraction, but now so completely affiliated to 
the wittna by constantly taking brides from that tribe as to be nndis- 
fcinnuiehable from them. Their'power of ouring snahe-bites is con- 
neotod with a historical fact. When the Prophet and his xompamon 
Ahu Bahai* left Mecca, they concealed themselves m a cavern, and 
^ttTai^doo^nJ.in order to protect U. 
turban into rags and closed the holes with t he pieces Ore’bote he 
stonoed with his toe, and it was bitten by a snake* When the Prophet 
learnt what had occurred be cured it by sucking the 
Sadinfs sometimes seek to prove tliovr descent iroin the hr. p 
HL, the power of coring anake-bito. There m also sa.d to be 
a elaa of wondering gkan.HU fagir. called Bodtt. i ^ 
aim appears to bear this name. Possibly the word is contused with 
Rhola, ‘ simple’, an epithet of Maliddev. fees also Qoueshi. , 

Bomtii —The Bohri includes two distract classes: one brahman motley 
“ndors from MArwAr, who have settled in the districts on tho Jumna, 
and acquired a most nnenviable notoriety tor unscrupulous ^pacity. 
There is a rustic proverb •• Boro ka Ram Bam ami Jam la sandesa. 
“k BohrA’s ‘ good morning I ’ is like a message from the angel o 
death!” These Sohriis appear to accept brides from BAmas, but do 

“IfZtirsfnS^-tender or sbop-kcepeni, apparently called a 
bohru (from the same root as UoUr tradeand the word is used 
in tha same general sense in the south of KAjputAna and in Bom ay, 
taking the place of the ‘ BAnia ’ of Hindustan, though in Gdzerat it is 
specially applied to a class of SMa. traders who were convert*! to 
Islftm about 1300 A. D. [For the M uhammaJan Bora see Wita^W. 

tke Hindus, p. 170. They are represented m Multan.] I« Mia run]a j 
all the BohrSs arc Hindus. In those Hill States m which Bohras are 
numerous, Ramils arc hardly represented in the returns and vm > 

and both the Bflnia and Bohra are in the hills also known as MaMflln. 
The Hill Bohrtis are said to he exceedingly strict Hipdufl, and to be 
admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes 
Kill his and Rdwafcs. In GxmMspur there is said to be a small class 
of traders called BohrAs who claim H\ origin, and who are J^ous fpr 
making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dowe , 
then running away with both, to begin again da capo, 

Bojak, a clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. ■ 

Bokhia, a Balocli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also called Bokhe 
and found, as cultivators aud camel-breeders in BaMwalpur. 

Boi.a, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Boat, a 114jput sept, according to the Punjabi Dicty., p. 106. 

Bonah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Bo^, Bo^a, fem. Bow id, a weaver of the Chamar caste. 
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. , farm of the word. Wohra is ft got or section of the 

Boame 1^hUfSv It h fairlv clear that tho Bohras arc connected in some way with the 
Muhammadan Rhjjas. • li is uu. v . Bth'ioras as well a» Bora Brahmans. Tho 

an&'mw, hy Malcolm, 11, pp. 91-92. 
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Bopahrae, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Boperai, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bosan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, to tlie south of the Vain8. 
Their ancestor is said to have been a disciple of BaMwal Haqq and 
to have received from hirn some of the land granted to him by the 
ruler of Multan. They came from Haidar dbad in Sind and are also 
toum! m BaMwalpar as landowners. The Bap pis, with whom they 
intermarry, and Sangis are said to be of the same stock. 

Bot, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Botab, Bo-ppAE, a J4 clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bozdar, an independent Baioch tribe situated beyond our frontier at the 
back of the Kasrdm territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on 
the north to theKliosaaod Khefriin couutry on the south, and have 
the Lum and Musa Khel Pafchins on their western border. Those 
found m Dera GUzi LCMn live in scattered villages about RjWpur 
and among the Laghdn tribe, and have no connection with the parent 
tribe. The Bozddr are hardly of Bind extraction seeing that their 
pedigree only makes them descendants of a goat-herd who married 
Bdno, widow of Bind’s great-grandson, Shan AH. They are divided 
into the pnlani, Uadwdm Ghul&iiniui, a sub-fotmem, Chakrdrn, SiUm, 
bhdhw^nj, JaldMui, JAfirdm and Kastam^ni clans. They are more 
cmlized than most of the trans-frontier tribes and are of all the Baioch 
thdI strictest Musalmfcis. Unlike all other Baioch they fight with the 
matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and 
their name is said to be derived from the Persian bm } a goat. 

Brahman, (PanjAbi Bdrahari, Bfihman; fem. Bdmhanf: dim. masc., BainhaneM; 
tem. Bamhanoti, a Brahman's son or daughter : cf, Bamhanau. Brahman- 
hood}, 

Die Brahmans in India aro divided into two great geographical 
groups, the Utrahak, who live to the north of the Vindhias,' and the 
Dakshhat, who inhabit peninsular India to the south of that range. 

I he former are further divided into 5 groups, rk- 


S&raswat, (modernised Sd-raut).*) 
Kankubj. 

Gauy. L 

Utkal. | 

Maithal. J 


•Also called, collectively, G-aue, 


The southern groups* also number 5 and are: Darawar, MaMrashtri, 
Boras hat, or KarmUik, Tailing and Gorjar.t Of these the only repre¬ 
sentative 'n the Punjab are the Pnshkarnd Brahmans, who sprang 
from the MM^rashfcrf group.t The mass of the Punjab Brahmans 

tlm al!cd ’ c0l - lec n vel l; ?‘} ra T ar ' f ™ m th « «aint of that nanio. Another nccouM~sm 

l t Lest?t brL 18 ^Sn MaMrasht ^ £*?“£• Gl,rjar * Dakhehani audlndrik : (AmnteJ* 
connexion Jthf^ afe Uy /il S T ed , that , 0orj ‘ ar , Gui W or Gvjar Brahmans have anv 
auM •aerralS 3 ; ^ lk - et J™ olo fy Jm suggested that the name ia derived from 

’ t n c k’ because their ancestor had once to coneoa] his faith. 

veil ° ri l> Brahmans Juahkarois observe ghunghat (i. e., tkoir women 

custoins^r/dissimUar ^ h * Ve n ° 9 M dUn (l ,re S IlaD ^ rito ) and in other respects their 
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Sfirsuta, but Gaurs are found in the eastern districts of the 
Province, But certain groups of Brahmans are neither recognised aa 
SfLrsufc nor as Gaur, or have become totally distinct from the Brahman 
community. Such are the Puslikarn&a, Muhiala, described below, and 
the Bhojki, Dh&kochi, Taga and Tagtt groups. 

Thu PoShomAs. 

It will be convenient to describe first the Puahkarnds, a comparatively 
small and unimportant group found only in the sonth-woso of the 
Pan ■jab. They arc divided into two territorial groups, (i) Sindhu, Ci of 
the indus valley and (ii) M&rwari, of Mdrwdr, or Maroobd. 

The Piishknrnds claim to he parohiU of all the f Bhdt R&jpafcs * who 
are divided into Bhdts, Bha^S and Bhdtida/ and are described by 
Ibbetson as more strict in caste matters than the S&rsut. 

The Ptishkarnas are divided into two groups : Sindhtf and Marechd,, 
and are said to have 84 gots as given belowt•■ 

I.— Sikdh<f~~ 

17. Ears, 


+1. Tangsali. 
■2. ViAs. 

8. Mattur. 

• 4. Kapta. 

6. Prohat, 

G, Machhar. 
f7, Wattfi. 

8. MittmA. 

1. Knkreja. 

2. Clmllar. 

3. AchAraj. 

4. Heda. 

5. Oajja. 

6. Kadar. 

7. Keerli, 

8. Naula. 

9. Ivewlla. 

10 . Teriwari. 
1L. SAmlhn, 
12. GodA. 

18. Godami. 


9. Biljrfi, 

10, Maulo. 
til. Gandriya. 

12 DhAki. 
tl,8 Mutta, 

U, Jiwaneeha, 
fl5. Lapishia (Lapia). 

16. Paiia. 

11,—Makeoha 

14. Goto. 

15. Goiraa. 

16. ThAkar. 

17. Badal 

18. Dodha. 

.19. Kovaatbilia. 

20, Kaulo. 
at. Jabbar. 

22, Dhagra. 

83. PedhA. 

24. RAmA. 

25. Waheti 
20. Mefatwal. 


18. Chauwatia, 

19. Muttur. 

20. Munda. 
+21. ParhihAr, 
y22. Kattdia. 

23, KerAil. 
f24. ViAsrA. 

27. Kopalia. 

28. Wachhar. 
89, MastodA. 

30. Padoya, 

31. TojhA 

32. Vejha. 

33. Jhund. 

34. Bnyai 

35. Nohora, 

36 . Mumatia. 
97. KAi. 

88. Kamana, 
39, Rangft, 


f25. Nangi. 
••20. Kalla. 

•'27. VishA. 

•23. Katta. 

29. Billa. 

+30. Waau. 
j3l. Karid A. 
32. Chdra. 

40. RAaidov. 

41. UpAdhiyo, 

42. Aohhd. 

43. ShoshdMr, 
41. Vegai. 

45. Vidang. 

46, HethoshiA. 
47 SomnAlh. 

48. SinghA. 

49. GodinA, 

50. KhAkhar. 

51. Rliauesh. 

52. KhohArA. 


Tips list is given in a book. In MfAnwAH only those markedf afo found. 

JDaughterB are generally given in marriage in ore and the same 
family, and if possible to brothers, accordin to a very widespread 
coelom. 

On the other hand in Bah&walpur the Mareohri, are described as 
pure Puahkarnet and comprise 15 gots 

1. AchAraj. J 6. KMdana. 

2. Bhora. j 7. KirAru. 

8. OhhauganA. i S. KuIlftA. 

4, GujjA, 9. Ludhdhar. 

6. Kabta. I 10. Muchcban. 


11. PardM. 

12. Ramde, 
33. Eanga. 

14. WMa. 

15. Wiasa. 


* Incidentally this indieat.ee that the Bhattia and BhAtias have a oommon origin—both 
ooine from the country to the south of the Punjab. There are said to be BhAt RAjpata In 

Ja +'ItiAaaid that the Puahkarns used to be called Sri-Malis, that they rank below the 
SArsut, PArikh and Gauy aub-enstea, and are (only) regarded as Brahmans because of their 
skill in astrology. But they aro by origin possibly SArsuts who made Pushkar or Poknar. 
tiie sacred In ke neat Ajmer their head-quarters. One section of them ts said to have been 
originally BeldArs or Ods who were raised to Br&hmmical rank as a reward for excavating 
the tank and it still worships the pickaxe, but thk tradition is not now current m wo 
Punjab. 
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Next come the Dass& or half-breeds and lastly the Sindkti wifch 2 
yots: Mat-tar and Watfcfi.* 

In Bahawalpurt mention is made of a sub»caste > called Pdrikh, 
which 1 cannot trace elsewhere. It lias 6 gots % :— 

Bora. I KaUtotia, “ j Parohit. 

Joahi. ^ I T’ftmiia. J TiwAri. 

It is distinct- from the S&wania. 

The Brahman iCal Hierarchy in the South-Wist Punjab. 

Beforo describing the S^rsut Brahmans it will be best to describe 
the organisation of the Brahtnanical heirarohy in the South-West- 
Punjab, where tbo Sdrauts aud Pushkarnds overlap, combining to 
form groups of beneficed and unbeneficed priests --which are further 
attached to the different castes. 

The Wateshar .— The Wafceehar§ are a group of Brahmans whose 
clientele is scattered, and who receive fhced dues from their patrons, 
irrespective of the services rendered to them. If they preside at a 
religious function they receive fixed fees in addition to their stand¬ 
ing dues. 

In MidnwdK the Wateshar class comprises the following sections 
of the Sdrsufc|J and Pushkarnd Brahmans :— 

1. Dhannanpotra ... J .?• 

* The-Watt& got is tho lowest of all: Brahmanon man WattH, ghofon men tattu-— 1 ' The 
Wattii among Brahmans is what a pony is among horses,” 
t But towards Bikaner is a group known as PArik. 
i The sub-divisions of these sections are variously given thus 

r Ambruana, from Amar Noth, Rangildisf, from “ Rangfl 
Bhojipotra is said to include ) I>As,” Wajal, from Wajalji, Tejal from Tejaljf, all four 

i, ii and iii as in text and j with IlAm Nand, Machhindrajt and Bhara Mai, sons of 

C Sidh 1-ojh, die saint and eponym of the section. 

This section also includes the Dand-darabh, the nick-name apparently of some family 
earnt by curing an ox, as the name implies. 

The Satuapolra also in-) tho KaikadAsani, PrayAgdAsi, 1 and all six sub-divisions are 
eludes i and ii, as above with J Prithwi Mai and ShAmdAsi \ patronymic. 

The Saniapotras are descended from Sidh Saman and perform a special worship on the 
Riklupanchami, the 5th of the bright half of BhAdon. They also worship Hinglaj davf at 
births, weddings and on the 3rd of the bright hatf of BaisAkh. 

r Sidh BhardwAji. 

The BhardwAja sub-divisions are ) Aror „ 

1 K&njar „ 

C Ratan 

< Sringi. 

I Sadha. 

( Takht. 

) Raj. 

1 Bakht. 

(. Jan, 

For the correspondence between those sections and those of the Hublil Brahmans see infra. 
§ It has been suggested that Wateshar is derived from birt, ' dues.’ It is doubtless the same* 
word as Vriteswar, derived from vritti or viral, and may bo translated ‘ beneticed,’ Thus the 
Wateshar form ar. occupational group and the description given of their sub-divisions ia 
cerlainly not absolute. 

|| Among the SArsut Wateshar the matrimonial relations are complicated. The SethpAl 
marry with the Bhojipotra t-nd SAmepotra, if such alliunccs Lave been actually mado in the 
past. If however they cannot obtain brides from these two sections they try to get them from 
tho BbardwAja or KuthpAl. Again the Dhannanpotra only lake brides from sections 
Nos, 2-— 4, but give none to them. Under these circumstances it is not surprising to ham 
that the Bhojipotra and SAmepotra sections used till recently to practise female infanticide 
habitually. Lastly sections Nos, 6— 7 are willing to effect exchange betrothals with the 
Narainis, if no suitable match offers within this group of three sections, which intermarry* 
The PushkarnA Wateshara also effect exchange betrothals as do the Sbahri and Naraini. 


Tho KatpAl are 


The Lalji are 




3. S&mepotra 

4, Sethp&L 

6. Bhardw&ja 

6. Kathpil 

7. KaiidiArn 

8 . Lalyi 


Brahm&m in tkfi South* WfsL 

( 

... \ u. 

c i. Magnvnuu 
«• \ il Wadhwani 


i. R4ma-Nanda: intermarry with the 
" MachiAna 
Bharojike 


Wadhwanl 

Rima-Nauda 

Machid-na. 


%L 


) 




■ intermarry* 


Sindhfl Pushkarni 


11. Nangn. 

I 2. Lapiya. 

3. Pariah 
14 . Tunksali. 

*> 5. Malta?. 

6, Gandhria. 

*7, Watra. 

, 8. Wesaa. 

b9„ Sohana* . 

Of to Wateshar dm each, section is said to minister to certain 

sections of Aroj4s,* 


• ss £®f “££‘ r « ta ' »• ** *■ 

The Lalp minister to— 

1 . Qera, 2 . Ltiila eto. t 

3 vi», li.»ati 0 ie N ^, 17. »£* 

^ BmA ' 8 ' Mdl ' 

Btagrl, 4. 

*? «. 4. Haas, ». K^btafea, 6. 

The S&mepotra minister to r Babar. 5. Dua, 6. Wasudev, 7, Bhangar, 

1 Kathunye, 2 Khaaijan, ^. Narooio, ^ da > nihani, 13. Mandiani, 

8 Hans, 9. Ghoghar. 10 KawXw Kaasite Bxinare, 

& sr%&2*§* «. *—•«• ^ 

35. Danekhel with eleven others. 

3. Manga. *.«■**. 5. mm t. m- 

The Dhaminnpotra minister to-* 

1, Dudoj4, 2. ChotmurdcU, etc. 

The SmgopotH minister to— 

1, Baj&j, eto. 

The Sethp&l minister to Saprfi-i etc. 

Th f D t e I^SstXtt«a, Bngp, Jonji KM, Bohn, MsM*. 
Dhaicija, Sanduja, Ufcbfa and other ^ 

Saksot 


I.—BhojCpotra 
Shteifpotra* 

Phanmuipotra 

Satpil 

Luk<* 

Singhupotra 

n-Bhenda. 

bhivtdwaji. 

Kandiari, 

Kethapotra. 

K&thpaU. 

Shirnjlpotra, 


intermarry (and take wives from II, HI, JV and 
‘ v just as H intermarry and take wives front 
III. IV). 


"To this section belonged U>l\l Gosain, 
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,to>Of the Sindi'm-Pushkarn^ Wateshar the Nangu minister to the 
'GurinaM, Kam-a, Gulafci, Saclidev, Ghikkar, Mimgiya and Raon-khela 
and many other sections of fche Aromas, and the Sajulia section of the 
Bhati^s. The Ijapiya minister to the Khar ban da, Ch&wala, MongiA, 
Karpa,. Khattar and Kalaohe gots s and the Pariul to the Khera, Bugra 
and Khuraua, all sections of the Aror&a* The T&nkaali* minister 
to the Nangpal, MutrijA, Dua (Beth Hari); the Mat tar npinister to the 
Kharana, all Sateja Aiofds; the Gandhria to Mahesri Banian; the 
Wasu to Bhufci&s; the Wesa to Mahesri Banias and the Bohana to 
Bh&tias. 

The Astri have fewer patrons than the Wateshar, and the clientele of 
each is confined to one place, where he resides. If a Wateshar is 
unable to officiate for a patron an Astri acts for him, receiving ffchs of 
the fee, the balance of fths being handed over to the Wateshar. 

The Astri sections in Mi&nwali are— 

1. Rara<feh,t 2. Shasoo, 3. Bhaglal, 4. Is h war, and 5. Dahiwal. 

The Narainf ia an immigrant group, and is thus without patrons, bat 
if the Wateshar and Astri aro illiterate, a literate Naraini is called 
in bo perform any function requiring knowledge. As a rule, however, 
the Naraini only presents himself when alms are given to all and 
sundry. 


Bambowal. 

Brahmi. 


Patrons* 


... G&reit 
Chandau ... Aneja Aropts. 
Chuni ... Dhupar Arorils. 
Gaindhar... Chalkare Aropie. 


Joshi 

Kakrah 


. Nakya. 

, Ehuxaim and Taloja 
Arojia. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15. 

16 . 
17. 


Lapshah 

V 

Pandit. 

P.baraadc, 

liamdeh 

Soharan, 

Sufcrak, 

Tilhan. 

Wohra 


Patrons. 

... Kbathar and JDhoL 


. Bhaneja Arop&s. 


Manocka ArorAs. 
thdni. He may also 


Only a Brahman may be an astri, a 'parvhit m » kw /h, aav? mtij miw 
officiate as an Ach&raj, a Bh&t, a Gos&ih or a Ved-pdtr, (and so may any 
other Hindu), but if he does so he must not accept any dues for the rites 
performed. Only a Brahman can take sanhalfa, no other Hindu, 


III. —Chuni 

Ohannan 

Stoat 

KAkre 

Barndo 

Oamdbar 

IV. —Jhangan 

TikhA 

MohL-i 

Kamrie 

JetK 


Bhagl&l. 

GangAhar. 

Rughonpotra (or Agftuhotrf ?). 
Narath. 

Sethi. 

MAhla. 

{Lapaha). 


Brahmans of Khatrls. 


V,_The Mahta Brahmans, whose sections are the Ohhibbar, Dat, Mohan, Ved, Bah and 

Lau* do not act as paroUts, but are engaged in agriculture, trade or service. Obviously 
these are the same as the Muhiils of the North-West Punjab. _ _ „ , . 

* The Tankaalis are called JhAiu and receive certain duos on marriage and Dharm Sand m 
the Hadd JaakAni, i.e., in the tract under the rule of the JaakAni Bilwh.es. 

| Minister to the JDanekhel section of the Arofas. 






TK& Muliicd Brahmans, 


•-•^Brahman’* * own religions observances are performed by bra 
dauwliter’s father-in-law, or by sumo relative of the latter, though ho 
may" in their absence, got thorn performed by any other Brahman. A 
sister’s son is also employed. This is purely a matter of conyemence, 
the relations of a daughter's husband being entitled to receive gifts, 
but not those of * son's wife. 
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Tor iSkcular Brahmans. 


The Uuhi&l Brahmas .-This group of secular Brahmans is said to 
derivo its name, from muhn, a smn of money given .> 
weddings to Bhdts and Jfijaks, varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 or liB.l*. 
The Muhidls are also styled MnnbAls, end are said to be so callod from 
But it l also suggested that tho name■ » tap 

mukhia. ‘spokesman,’ or ’principal.’ By or.g.n the MuhitlsJ»c* 
tainlv Stouts and still take wives from that group m m 

Rawalpindi the five superior sections (fencihdu Sikhan, BhakUl, Bliog 
and Kali) of tho Bnnjdhi Stouts used to give daughters to the' 

(Bhibhffl ‘ Muhidl Stoats’ and occasionally to the other lluhial 
sections, though they refused them to the interior sections of the 
Burij&his: Rawalpindi Gr. 1883-84, p. ol. 


Their organisation is on the usual principles and may bo thus 
tabulated:—• 


Group I.— B.iiu. 


Section. 
1. Ghhibbar, 


( 1 . Dablljiya. 

I ii, 6 m or common. 


Datt 

Mohan, 

Ved or Baid 
B&li 


| SctpA.1 (Sahanp&l). 
„ Dhannanpolnt, 


BhojipotrA, 

Lah'i, 


Group H.—BcnjXbi. 


Lau . 

Bibhowal or Bhiblull. 


Simepotei. 


The Bari group either intermarries or takes daughters from the 
Bunjdhi, but the two sections of the latter (Lau and BibhowSl) 
can only marry inter se.* 


► The I! hats eulogise the Muh&ls in the 

Tain ■manatd. i*-0 •UAldiS are 


Rowing verses;— 

• Tho baits are generous, and the Lau beggars, 
The CbhibbaTs are SardArs. 

The Balds dagger in hand 
Walk full of pride. 

The Bibho (BibhowAl) eat hmb phcil (a fruit), 
T ... Mohan and Rili are chakd&m. 

Mohan Bah chnkdar. r ., , anions 1 tho Datt th® 

Ghhibbar the Barm, aro considered 

superior clans. 


ftati. diit&y Lau onangtd , 
Otihibbdr wick Sarddr. 
Waiddn hath katdriydn, 
Chaldo pahdn de hiuxr. 
Btbho l-hdte bimb phal f 
Mohan Bdli chbkddr , 
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The following table illustrates the origin of the Muhial sections and 
sub-sections 

muhtXls. 

I 

r -- 


Ohhibbai*. 
Sidh SuhAn. 
Sefcp&I (Bari), 


,r 


T 

}. Aid. 

Sidh Bhoj. 

I 

Bhojepoire, 

- 


I 

Laa, 

Sidh Lm. 
Shimepotre, 


( 

Datt. 

Sidh ChAr. 

I 


M&dho f)5a. jRAtim Nimd. 

1 . I 

Machhiiws l&mA Nandano. 

I 

r _ ^ 

AnrinS- Bhern* B&be- Band- 
wsile. w&Ie. tv&le, frumbh. 


I 


B4li 

(Name if Sidh 
not known). 

i 

(i). r 


Kali Dliiru. (1). f .' n "\ 

Ohand. j Dhanan. Lahi Tuldit 

| Dhfrnpotre I (Bunjihi). LAlfi 

Kutidiare (Bunji&hi), (B&ri). 

(Bnnj&hi). 

Phananpotre (BAri). 

' _ , ^ 
Tulnmbiyn, (d). 
(BAri). Silfc-pnm, 


Chuhiwfil 

(Bfiri). 


"1 


{Buajihi), 


Prithwf Mai. VVndtni Kam. Mancha Ram. .Kailed. I)5a. 

J . { I I 

Prithwi Mal/ine. Wadluvsini. Mangwani. KfUkii Das&iri, 

The descendants of the five Sidha are further sub-divided into 'pdnchtoUas 
(who . give their daughters not less than 5 tola# of gold as dowry) and 
tritoliyoH (who give not loss than S)„ The latter rank below the former. 

The origin of the Muliidls is thus described : In Sambafc 200 
Yikrami the five Sidhs went to the Maunurhi KOI and there practised 
asceticism. About that time too the Khatris of the' Aror family 
(now the Aropisj and the other Khafcvis fell out, so the latter separated 
from the Ar-jpas and became jajmans of the Sidhs. The Muhidls 
who did not attach themselves to the Arcrds refused to accept alms 
(dan) and are still purely secular. 'They are found chiefly if not 
exclusively in Rawalpindi (where many are Sikhs) ; in Jheliira and 
Shahpur as landholders or in service. Ail Muhi&ls may marry girls of 
Brahman families which are not Muhidh 

A. small group of secular Brahmans found at Harulna, in 
Boshi£rpur is the Ranch an Kawai, They are also called Suraj Huai 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a hanungo 
to HariAna, whence they are also called KAmingos. They can marry 
in the ndnkd’a got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not take 
charity (dan), and either take service or engage in trade or cultivation. 
If any one of them takes alms he is outcjuited and they do not 
intermarry with him. 

Other purely ky groups of Brahmans are: the Dbakoohi of the 
Dhtfnd and Karral Hills in HazAra, who are also called Mahajana : the 
Tagas of KaraAl, who are Cfanrs by origin and agriculturists by avoca¬ 
tion : and the criminal Tagus of the same District. 

THE SA'RSUT BRAHMANS. 

The SArsufc is essentially the Brahman of the Punjab, just as the Khatri 
is distinctively a Punjab caste. The Sarsut, as a bodv, minister to all 
the Hiudu castes, possibly even to those which are uuciean and so stand 
outside the pale of Hinduism. Boon this fact is based the leading 












Brahmans of the RhoJris. 

inciple of their organization, which is that the status of each section 
depends on the status of the caste to which it ministers. In accordance 
with this principle, we may tentatively classify the Sarsufc thus :— 
Srib-group i. —Brahmans of Brahmans, called Shukla. 

Sub-group ii .—Brahmans of the Khatrfs— 

1, Panch-zdti. 1 4. Btaajahfs. I 5. Khokharan.* 

2. Chhe-z&ti. j 8, Asth-bans. j 6. Sarin. 

Sub-group m. —Brahmans of Aror&s, 

Sub-group iv. —Brahmans of Jilts. 

Sub-group r,—Brahmans of inferior castes, e.g., the Chamarwd. 
Further, each of the sub-groups is divided into grades on the analogy 
of the Khatri caste system thus— 

1. Pancha&ti. j 8. Burrj&hi. 

2. B&ri. J ■ 4. Inferior zdtis. 

Thus we may take the Shuklaf Brahmans to comprise the following 
gets :— 

{ Gallia *1 j Jetli. 

Malia I Jhing-m. 

Kapuria or cMoliia. 

Bhaturia j Kumaria. 

J \ Trikhnt, 

r the Sdrsut Brahmans of the Khatris. —The connection of the Khatri 
with the Sdrsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its 
origin avers that when Parasu Bdma was exterminating the Kshatriyas 
a pregnant woman of the caste took refuge with a Sdrsut, When her 
child, a son, was born, the Slimit invested him with the janeo and 
taught him the Ted«s. Hence the Sarsuts are invariably the parohits 
of the Khatrfs, and from this incident arose the custom which allows 
pur chit and jajman to eat together. 

The boy married IS Kshatriya girls and his sons took the names of the 
various riahis and thus founded the yotras of the Khatris, which are the 
same as thosfe of the Brahmans. This legend explains many points in 
the organization of the Sdrsut Brahmans in tlm Punjab, though it is 
doubtless entirely mythical, having been intended to account for the close 
dependence of the Brahmans of the »S‘4rsut branch on the Khatri caste. 


Group L —Panjzdti i. 


Mohla, 

Jetli. 

Jhingan, 

Tvikha. 

Kumaria. 


)■ Group Fanjzati or 
Pachhada. 


At the top of the social tree stand live sections, 
which are the parohits of the Ph&tghar 
Khatris. This group is known as the 
Panjzati or ‘five sections,* and also as 
Pttohh&da or r western.-’ It' the Brah¬ 
mans followed the Khatri organization 
in all its complexity we should expect to find these sections constituting 
the pMigher sub-group of a B&ri group, and they are, ii would seem, 
called Dhdighar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore. 

There »ro"also said to be twogroups, each of 5 zatis, which once formed 
themselves into endogamous cliques. These were: (i) Kalia, Malia, Bhaturia, 

* Probably this is correct. The Mnhial having ceased to be Brahmans at all, rio longer 
minister to the KlioUhaian.Khutris and so a special group of Khokharin-Brniituans has had 
to bo formed. 

| The Shukla* are beggars, who coma from the east, from the direction of tho UniLed 
Provinces. They heg only from Brahmans, but are not their parohita. They aro quits 
•distinct from tho Bhukal of the Simla Hills. 





iirdhmam of the tLha.tris. 
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Kapuria and Baggas, and («' Jhingan* * * § , Trikliat, Jetlij, Kumhria§, and 
Ptinbu.il Theta-named got was, however, replaced by the Mohln8% be¬ 
cause one of its members was discourteous to his daughter-in-law s people. 

The; Bari group further, in addition to the Vaucliziitis, coin puses the 
following 7 gots: Paumbn, Ganger,** Martha, Sothi Chur6vany, 
Phiranda and Parang. 

Group II, —Banjtfhi. This group contains several sub-groups whose 
relations to one another are obscure, mid indeed the subject of con¬ 
troversy, They may be classified, tentatively, as follows :— 


Subgroup is 

In Amritsar t 

h Sand. 

2, Short 
S. Patak. 

4. Mabvur. 

5. Joshi. 
fi, Tiwari. 

7. K total. 

8, B hard wad 5 . 

Sub-group ii. 

1 . Sara < 3 . 

2. Bfiaooi. 

3. Airi. 
k Katie.tt 

5. PurbhaUka. 

6. Nafab. 


-Aslit-bane, with the following eight sections 


or in Ka ma,l t 


1 . Sural. 

2 . P£tak. , 

3. Joshi Mahrnr. 

4 . Josbi I-lalmfti. 
h. Tiwanj. 

6, Kural. 

7. Kegue, 


cud in Pati&ld. 

r \. Sand. 

3 . Snri. 

3 . Patak. 

4 „ Joshi Mrdmai. 

5. Joshi Mahrur. 

(3. Tiwari.ft 

7 . Kurat. 

8. Earn Bhardw^h 


—Bdra-ghav or Bdra-adti (also called Bari): 

7 . Manat). la Hazitra—Va]r«. 

8. Bkanibi. Vasdeo. 

9 . Lakh an Pal. Paondo. 

10. Patti. Bbog. 

U. Jalpat. IPhar. 

12. Sahjpal. Ramdeo. 


Sang, 

Sudan. 

Majja. 

Stun. 

Dhammi. 

Tara. 


• Jbingan its said to be derived from jhiuga or jhanjh, a bell, because the sound of a bell 
was heard at its eponym’s birth. This got is supposed to be only 20 generations old. 
It has three sub-sections, Gautam, Atlm and Nafchu, Further, Nathu s descendants are sub* 
divided into the less known sub-divisions of Chamnapali and Kanwlapati. ihe Jhmgans 
gotra is BhnrdWai ; their parvurus Bhrigu, Bharjan and Bkardwiij, their »hdkh & ^ Maahuupn 
and the Rig Veda their re,la. At Dipilpur at the house of an ancestor/ Biba Cimami, they 
hold a fair in M&gh, at which the cb. ila, jhand, jawo and other riles are performed. Nathu s 
descendants all wear a Math in the nose. 

| Trikha’s gotra is Furashar and w it is sub-divided into the Palwarua, Anya ana xnvija 

The'j olii gotra ia-Vatsa-, and its sub-sections are Vialepotra, Chandipbtra, and Rape- 
potra — all eponymous. The two former are replaced by Batbila, and 11 avupotru, according 
to another account. The M ibrotra KUatrfa make them offerings on the 12th of the ngtiv 
half of eaeh lunar month. 

§ The Kunihria gotra in also Vatsn and they too have three sub-sections. 

|| Apparently the same as the Paurnbu, below. . 

*|[ ‘t'be Mohlan gotra is Somastam, audits sub-sections aro Dalw&L., Shiv-Nandi ana A«w»u« 
*»Of the Vasiahfc gotra. They havo five sub-sections, Veda Vyae. Gangehar (etc), 
Gosaiu, Saraph, and Gaugawashi, so-called because tboy used to lead bands or 
pilgrims to the Gauges. They were exempt from tolls under former governments. 
The Sariph (Sarrdf) were bankers. Tho Gosuins had many jujmdns and the Veda 
V yus wore learned iu tho Vedas, 'the Gaog&bars still perform thoir jhand or touaur© nio 
near the rains Of old Jhang, near which town they poesoaaod a number of wells, each 
inscribed with thoir names. . . , 

If Or Tawaria. At marriage they do not let the bride go to her father -m law s house, 
but Rond instead a big gar cake wrapped in red cloth. If however the mukldwd ceremony is 
performed at tho same time us the wedding, they let the bride go also, otherwise they send, 
her afterwards when her muhldwd is given. . , . , . „ 

++ Probably the same as the Bhabakkar, a got named after a ltishi. Ite members make 
a bov don the faneo (sacred thread) in his 8th year. Clad as a sddhu in a Mfr « dress wuh 
the alfi or choia, the viiry-chhdla (deor-skin) and kachkol (a wallet for collecting alms) he 
begs from doOr to door and is then bidden to go to the forest, but las ®ster brings him 
back 
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(5) Dhau Kaji, 
(9) Clihnk&ri, 

(») SarbaUie. 


$3) Sardal. 
(7) Anni. 


Brahmans of th$ Khatris. 

The Zdt-wdle :— 

Snb-qroup m.—Panj-zati H. About 116 years ago tl»e Brahmans 
of the five sections below used to give their daughters m niamage to 
the Dhdtghar-Lahoria Brahmans 

<1) Kalie. 1 ( 3 > Kapuxia. I ( 6 > ;Bu 8g Q - 

(2) Lire. I (4) Bbuturie. I 

When their daughters ‘ began to be treated harshly in the houses ot 
their fathers-in-law, these Brahmans (panjzdt or five sections) arranged 
to contract marriages only among themselves 9 and ceased to form re¬ 
lationships with the Phaighar-Lahoria. 

Subgroup tv.—CWh«it-w«6.—Similarly several other sections of 
Brahmans gave up giving daughters to tho ph^fghar-Lahoria Brah¬ 
mans, such as— 

(1) Pandit. I (3) Dbundo, 

(2) Fat,ak, I (4) GadUari. * 

Sub-group i\ —Panohzilt-w&le iii— 

cn Churn. '■ I (3) Lamb, 

<2) fiabri. 1 (4) 

Sub-group vi. —Sat-zilti—- 

(1) Sajra. | <*) 

(2) Pup) i ) ( & ) Chun*. 

(3) Bandu. I „ 

The above four sub-groups are called collectively Zat-w&le* 
Sub-group v0.—This comprises the remaining Bunjdhi sections. 

The m-wdle stand higher than this last sub-group vti, in that 

they do not accept offerings from, or eat m the houses of,^ Mis, 
Kaials .Kumhdrs or Chbimbns, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, 
the Asht-bans and Chhe-adti sub-groups claim to be superior in status 
to the Bdrfs, but some families of these two sub-groups stooped to 
o-ive daughters to tlm latter sub-group, and were, therefore, excom¬ 
municated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Ohbe-zatt 
sub-woupa, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-piti. This sub-group' now gives daughters to the Asht-bans ana 
Chhe-z&ti sub-groups, but tabes its wives, it is alleged, from the Bans. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the 
Khatri scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information 
is incomplete, it is certain that local conditions modify the organiza¬ 
tion. For instance in Bah&walpur the Khatris are few, while the 
Arords are numerous and influential, bo that we find the following 
scheme 

Sub-group i .—Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trikha, 
Kum aria. 

Byporgamoub' sub-group »*.—Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama- 
potra, Bhoja-pofcra, Setpal, Takht-Lallidri j and 

Hypergamous sub-group iii. —Sover sections, Laihiiri, Bids, Kandaria, 
Kavhpala, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Blienda. 

Of these three sub-groups, the five sections of the first are Brah¬ 
mans of the Khatris generally, not of the ph&ghar-B&ri Khatrn 
exclusively, while sub-groups it and iii arc Brahmans ot the Aroyas 
in that part of the Punjab, 



Brahmans oj 

W» of «an^.-Like the KHtrfs, the Bnnjfti Brahmans' 
prtfess to follow the usual ‘ toar-gol ’ rule m manage, Itut 
like the DWtoftofr Kbatrfo the Zdt-wale Brahmans a\o>d only ™ el * 
own section ami the mother's relations. At feast this appears to 
be the usual rule, hut it would bo rash to say i isan invariable 
one. For example, the Bans-pnj are annxoeption. The AsM bans 
obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Bans-pu] vile, 
the son may not: he must marry an Asht-baos or lose status, lhat 
is to say, the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-mamoge with the 
Bans-pnj in alternate generations. 

Similarly the ‘ fom-got ’ rule is relaxed in other eto|^ lhus i he 
Kanoban-Kamal section of Hoshmrpur are also na loo1 Sa.a] »>»£ 
(Sun-worshionersl. Their ancestor came from Delhi as a qanunqo 
it Haritoa fhence they are called Qanungos. , These can 

marry in the ndnlca got , avoiding only the father s go . ■ 'J. ‘. j 

take anv ddn (charity) and may either take service or engage m traclo 
m cnltivationl u aoy one of them takes to receiving chanty, he is 
considered au outcast and they do not intermarry with him. 

TU aqee of marriage.— Among the Bnnjiihi Brahmans the age of 
betrothid Ts from 4-8 and that of marriage from 8-12 years, in 
fewtotodi. It is, however, impossible to lay down any universal 
rules) ^osi generally speaking, the ages of betrothal and marriage 
depend upon the status of each family within the group, as is the 
Cass among the Khatris. 

The revolt against hyper gamy.—It will be seen how the lower sab- 
of the Khaims have endeavoured Co shake tho yoke ot the 
Sr toTnatdmonih matters. A. similar revolt against the position 
oUhe Dhifohar occarred amongst thebavsut Brahmans. About \ b 
viars ago Zl the account received from Amritsar the Lahona 
i)lru'nhar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat n; but ovmg o 
fefctaent nmted out to the girls by t|e higher, %yWv- 
ed to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zat- 
wAle followed suit while the remaining Bunjihis contmaed to give 
wives to the Zdt-wAlo, but no longer received them in return. li e 
result was that the Bunjahfs could not obtain wives and many fam 
lies died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjahis that they should for 
the future break off all connection with the Z&t-wSle, unless any of tho 
latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This ivjat prior to 
Sambat 1932 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact, 

Ttmavbe worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of 
these conferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agree- 
ments°beiiig drawn np, and the families which agreed to the de- 
mands pnt forward being entered in a register from time to time. 

The territorial group*.-bike the Khatris the Brahmans have torn- 
tnrideronos hut these groups do uot usually correspond with the 
ionaL gionpb, . | i For instance, the Brahmans of tho 

Marc’e'huU are divided into two »ubroastea— Pahiria and Dhakoohi, 

who do not iXmarry or eat together. The Dugri Brahmans corre- 

snond to tlio Dugri Khatris of the Sidlkov sub-montane, but. they are 
S oothe onoUd, to give daughters to the Stout, and, on the 




The Brahman$ of Kangra. 

hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of Brahmans in 
Kringra. Allusions have been already made to the Pachb6da and to 
the Lahoria, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to the five 
highest sections who serve the Dhdighar Khatm. 

The Saesut Beaemanh or the Aeolus. 

The grouping of the Brahmans of the ArorAs has already been des¬ 
cribed in dealing with the Wateahars’ system, and they further are said 
to be thus divided : 


Bitp&l. 

Takht Lslri.# 


10. Bhnrdwaji. 

11, Kathpila.f 
13. lvaudhidra. 


r Bhojapobra. 

Panoh-ziti ... } Sbamapotra. 

( Dhannanpotra. 

fTho Panchzitis, together with the— 

| 6. Puehkrat. 

Bdri ..-j 7. Shingnpotra. 

| 8 . Malakpura. 

(jC Khefcupotra. 

But the most interesting territorial group of the SArsut is that of 
the KAngra Brahmans whose organization shows no truces of the 
Kliatri scheme, but reflects that of the Hindu Rajputs of K&ngra, and 
which will, therefore, be described at some length. 

The Brahmans of Rakova. 

The Sarsut des or jurisdiction extends from the Saraawati river in 
Kurukshetr to Attock cm the Indus and is bounded by Peliowa on the 
east, by Ratia and Fateh&b&d in Hisear, by MuMd on the south-west, 
and by Jammu and Nurpur, in Kangra, on the north. 

Thus the BrahmanB of Kdugra., who are or claim to be Sdrsub by 
origin, stand beyond the pale of the Stent organisation, but they 
have a very interostiug organisation of their own. 

WoJind the following groups 

i. —Nagarkotia. 

ii. —Batehru. 

iii,—-Halbaha, or cultivating, 

.... 

Group !.—The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the 
highest of the Rajputs, and they were divided by Dharm Chand, the 
.Katoch R&ji of Ksingra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named 
ft er the duties it performed in his time. These are— 

i,—Dichhit, the Gurus of the Katoch, who used to teach the Gayatri 
mantra, 

ii.—Sarotari, said to be from Sanskrit saro ladh. Their duty was 
to pour dhoti or offerings of ghi 3 etc,, into the hcvwan kund 
when a jag was performed. They hadlearnt two Vedas, 

iii.—Ach^ria, who performed the jag. 


* Tha LAyi have fire sub-sectionsLdl Lalfi, Vida half*, Takht halri, Gbauiyal 
Lalri and Raj Bakhfc or Jan. 

f By goira Shdmandal, the Kathpilas have four sub-sections, 3uranga, Sidha, Gilkdla 
and Pathak. 
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iv.—Upadbyaya, or tfpadhi,* or ( readers * of the Vedas at the jag. 


v. —Awaathi, those who f stood by * 1 2 3 the kalas or pitcher at the Mani- 

pursh, and who received the pitcher and other article a (of 
sacrifice). 

vi. —Bed birch, who made the bedi , or square demarcated by four 

sticks in which the katas was placed. 

vii. —N&g Pundrik, whose duty it was to write the prescribed in¬ 

scriptions on the hawan found* 

viii. —Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on the 

RrijAs, They performed five out of the six duties of Brah¬ 
mans, but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 

ix. —»Parohifa, who were admitted to the seraglio of the Rfija, and 

were his most loyal adherents. 

x. —Kashmiri Pandit, literate. Brahmans from Kashmir, who »ro 

found all over the Punjab. 

xi.—Misr,t said to mean f mixed/also Kashmui immigrants, who had 
preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermarried 
with the Nagarkotia. 

xii.—Kaina, who helped the rulers by their incantations in time of 
war. (Said to be from ran, battle-field.) 
anil*—Blp (Bipr), now extinct in Kungra, These were farohits of 
the Nagarkotia and of some of the Batehru. 

Of these IS sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to be territorial 
rather than functional. One cannot say what their relative rank 
is or whs. The first six are also called the six Achylias and were 
probably temple priosts or menials of inferior status. The Bip pro¬ 
bably ranked high, and the Raiua, or magic men, wfre possibly the 
lowest of all, The Khappari are also said to be found in Kangra, but, 
no account from that District alludes to them. 

Group IL —Batehru.—There are two sub-groups**, 
i,—PakkfL Batehru.—With 9 sections— 

(1) Dind, (2) Dohru, (8) Sintu, (4) Palliate, (5) Panbar, 
(6) Rukkhe, (7) N&g-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Ohetu and 
(9) Misr-Kathu. 


* But apadht is in Orissa translated * title.* Vide Tribes and Canton of Bengal, I, p. 161. 
Upadhyuva is, oorreotly speaking, quite distinct from Upadhi. 

t It will be observed that the Misr (section) oocnra in both the Bafcelira s&b.gronps 
and among the Nagfu kotm, so that we have three sub-floctioiia—« 

(1) Kashmiri-Miar, Nagarkoiia. 

(2) Kal.hu-Miar, Pakkd Batehru. 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kacbchi Batehru. 

Of those the last mimed are parohita of the Kashmiri Bandits, the KaaUmm.Miars and 
the Eninas. 

The N4g (P section) are also thus found, for wo have— 

(1) Nag-Pundrik, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Nag-Kharappn, Pakki Batehru. 

(3) Mag-fiOBaUi, Kachohd Batehru. 

It is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Goaalu (? grass-snake) are nicknames itu* 
plyit g contf'inpt, as tliose sob-sections ura of low stat.a«. Bat a comparison with the 
Brahmans of Orissa suggests a totemiabio origin for these sections : V. Tribes and Gastev 
of Bengal , I, p, 161. 

The Awaatln too are found in all three groups. 




He BraKmans of Kangri 

Kaehchd Batejnu*—-With 13 sections— 

(.1) Tagnot, (2) Ghabru, (3) Sughe (Parsrdmie), 
(5) Ohathwan, (6) Awusthi-Thirkanun, 



(4) Oh appal j 
(7) A was thi- 


fi, (8j Gliogare, (9) NAg-Gosalu, (10) Mali-Misr, 
(12) Pandit Bariswal and (13) 


(11) Aohi'iriapathiarj 
Awasthi-'Kufaria], 

Group Ill. —Haibaha.—The Halbahas have 29 gob or sections 
(J) Fanclit-Marclm, (2) Bhutwan, (3) Khurwai, (4) Gidgidie, 
(5) Lade, (6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) PaHde-Saroch, (8) Korle, 
(9) Awasthi-Cbakolu, (10) Paudit-Bhatigalio, (II) Narchalu, 
(12) Mahte, (13) Dnkwal, (14) Sanhalu, (15) Pahde-Daroch, 
(16) Pandore, (17) Theuk, (18) Pahde-Kotlerie, (19) B uglier a, • 
(20) Bhanwal, (21) Bashist, (22) Ghutanie, (23) Mindhe- 
Awusfchi, (24) Probit Golerie, (25) Ihohit-JaswAl, (26) Hasolar, 
(27) Poi'Pnhcle, (28) Fanaraeh and (29) Pharerie. 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giving, 
and, apparently, receiving wives on equal terms* 

Hypergamy .—'The Naga:rko$ia take brides from both sab-groups 
of the Batehru, and they have, since Sambut 1911, also taken brides 
from the Haibaha, The Batehru tako •wives from aU the sections 
of the Haibaha. When a Haibaha girl marries a Nagarkotia, she is 
seated in the highest place at marriage-feasts by the women of her hus¬ 
band’s brotherhood. This ceremony is called sara-dena and implies 
that the Haibaha bride has become of the same social status as the hus¬ 
band’s kin. Money is never paid for a bride, Indeed Barnes observed 
“ So far do the' Nagarkotias carry their scruples to exonerate the bridegroom from all 
expense, that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the hands of the sot-un-law, anrl 
will notevon drink water in the village where ho resides.” 

Social relations .—The accounts vary and the customs have, it Is' 
explicitly stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkoipa 
may eat with Batehru a. and have even begun to eat kachhi from 
the hands of a Haibaha according to one account. According to 
another this is not so, and a Nagarkofia who has married a Haibaha 
girl may not eat at all from the bands of his wife until she has 
borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed* 

Tho Batehru, and Haibaha section, names .—These show an extraor¬ 
dinary jumble of Brahminical got7as (e,g., Bashisf), functional and 
other names, so that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. 
It appears certain, however, that some of the sections lire named 
from the tribes to whom they minister. Thus, we may assume, the 
Pahda-Kotleria are Pah das of the Kotleria BAjputs ; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-JaswAl to be parohits of tho Goleria and Jasw&l 
BAjputs, and eo on. This is in accord with t-ho system, which has been 
found to exist among the S&rsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman 
takes his status from that of the section to which he ministers. But 
status is also determined by occupation* Like the Gaddis and Gbirths 
of the KAogra and Charnba hills the Brahmans of KAngrahave numerous 
als with vaguely totemistic. * names. Thus among the Nagarkotia the 

* Iu Hiea&r thora la a section of Brahmans, called Bh&U or sheep- This Is interesting 
beca-uae on the Sutlej, at least in Beilin Savij, there is a small casta called BhAJA, who arc 
hereditary victims iu the aacrifioiaJ riding of a rope down the cliffs to the river. Other* 
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wPJ&M Bafcoiiru have tile section called Kharapp& (or cobra) N&g and 
Kacliobil fiafceliru, a section styled Ghoslu (a species of fish, or possibly 
grass-snake) Nag. Pundrik also appears to be a snake section. t hese 
snake sections are said to reverence the snake after which they are 
named and not to kill or injure it. 

In addition to these, the Batehrn (Pakk& and Kachchd) have the 
following sections: 

(i) Chappal, an insect; no explanation is forthcoming. 

(ii) Bugga, a parrot; no explanation. is forthcoming. 

(iii) Bhangwaria, fr. bhdngar, a kind of tree. . , 

(tv) Khaiheo '©ogee t t>ato-palm lJogTa, a aeot-iou fpiinded by a man. who planted a gar* 
aim of date-palms, and which originated in tho Dogra conn try on the borders of Jammu. 
^ v ; GhAbrd, a raaoelone who earns hie living by fair means or foul. 

In the Chamba State the Brahmans form an agricultural class, 
as well ae a hierarchy. Those in the capital are employed in the 
service of the State or engaged in trade, while others are very poor 
and eke. out a living as priests in the temples, or as parohits and even 
as cooks, but they abstain from all manual labour. Strict in caste ob¬ 
servances they preserve the ancient Bralunauical gotr&a, but are divided 
into numerous als which form throe groups :— 

Group I.—Ate • Barn, Banbaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmiri Pandit, Kolue * Baid, Gauiaman, 
BucaUn. AUn, MttdyAiij Kamvan, Bodhran, Baludran, Bilparu, Mangioru, Lakhytau, 
Suhfiln, NuhjGl, tfonyAl, SunglAl, Bhardra, TurtiAl, Haryai4, and PuroWt. 

Group II—Als: Chhunphanan, Thulyin. Dikhchat, Oati, Pitle, Bhat, ©ogro, Pantu, 
Kiithla,' Gboretu, Pathmia, MyandhiAlu, Mangleru, Katochu, PAndo, Da-fcw&n, Bundle, 
Hairlopu Bhardiatlm, Gh&rlhalu, Himthalu. GwArn, Chibax, Bar A re, and Balt, 

Group III.. Als : AchAraj, GujrAti, Gwalhu and Bujhni. 

Tho first group otily takes wives from tho second, and the first two 
groups have no caste relations with the third. The Brahmans of 
Chamba town and Burigal§ disavow all caste connection with the 
halbati or cultivating Brahmans who are hardly to bo distinguished 
from the general rural population, though many act as priests at the 
Village shrines and tvs purohits. Many Brahmans are in possession ot 
sasans or grants of land recorded on copper plates. Tho hill Brahmans, 
both men and women, eat meat, in marked contrast to those of the 
plains* In tho PAngi wizdrat of the Chamba State Brahmans, Pulj puts, 
Thiikurs and ltd,this form one oasto, without restrictions on food or 
marriage. In tho R&vi valley, especially in Cburtih, and to a less degree 
in Brahmaur also, free marriage relations exist among the high castes, 
good families excepted. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
towards greater strictness in the observance of caste rules. |j 

~wtraces of lotoumro are very rare among the Brahmans * he P 1 *"™’ 
sub-montane district of Ambrlla two are noted. These arc the Fila Bheddi or yel w 
wolves’ so called because one of their ancestors was saved by a she-v/olf and ^Jhoy now 
•worflbIp a wolf at weddings ; and Surinbe, who are said to have once taken refuge unvlor a 

**#' From KnUihso called because they came with an idol from that country. They are 
priests of the Lakshmi Naram, Dnmodar and M dha Krishna temples. . v 

P t The KanwAn are descendants of the Or airman family from which Raja Bihiia Vann a 
of Chamba purchased tho site of tho present capital. 

t The HarvAn are in charge of the Hari Rai temple. „ „ mnn . 

I The ancient Sumangala. a village now held entirely by Brahmans. a 

of the 10th century A.D Tlicy are descended from two immigrant?,, a a \^ 1 

chela, from the Kurukshetra. The two families intermarry and also give daughters to the 

Brahmans of Chamba town. ' _ . ,. 1a ,, 

| Sec the Chamba State Gazetteer by Dr. James Hutcbiaon, pp. j.80~-488. 
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The Brahmans round Simla , 



Thk Brahmans of the low castes. 

As we have seen the Brahmans of the higher castes form a serie3 
of groups whose status depends on that of their clients.' On a 
similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside 
the circle of those who minister to the higher castes. 


-The Brahmans of the Ghanor sub-caste of 


These sub-castes are- 
I.— 1 The' Chamarwd,- 
the Gham&rs. 

]X_Dhanakwa. -The Brahmans of the Dhdnaks or Hindu weavers 

in Kohtab. 

III.—The Brahmans of Chdhyds. 

Each of these three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Ghamarwa arc said to have until recently intermarried 
with Charndrs. However, it seems clear that they do nob intermarry 
with the other Sdrsut Brahmans if indeed they have any claim to 
Sdrsut ancestry. No Charaarw& Brahman may enter a Hindu’s house. 
According to a tale told in Amb&la, the origin of the Ghamarwa 
Brahmans was this :~—A Brahman, on his way to the Ganges to bathe, 
met RiVm Das, the famous Chamar bhagat. Ram DAs gave him two 
cowries and told him to present them to Gangaji (Ganges), if she held 
outlier hand for them, She did so, and in return gave him two hangms 
(bracelets). The Brahman went back to It&rn Das, who asked him 
what the goddess had given him, and he, intending to keep one of the 
two hangans , said she had given one only j but when he looked for them 
they ware not on his own body, but in the hunch, (breeches) of Ram 
Das* Rim Das then gave him the bracelets and warned the Brahman 
in future to accept gifts only from his descend ants, otherwise groat 
misfortune would befall him. Accordingly his descendants only serve 
Charaars to this day. The Ghamarwa are only parohits of thoCham&rs, 
not gurus. They must not be confounded with the masands who act as 
their Qim% though either a Chamarwi Brahman or a (Chamar) masand 
can preside at a Chamar’s wedding. It is said that the Ghamarwa is 
also called a Husaiui Brahman. 

The Brahmans is thk Simla Hills, 

North and east of Simla the Brahmans both Gnur and Sdrsut have 
three groups: Shukal, Krishan and Pujiri or Bliojgi, the two latter 
equal but inferior to the first. The Shukal are further divided into 
two occupational groups (i) those who hold jdgirs granted by chiefs 
and who receive nmplo dues and (ii) those who receive little in fees. 
The former aro generally literate and *do not cultivate : they observe 
the rites proscribed by the Shlistras. The latter are mainly agricul¬ 
turists and practise informal as well as formal marriage and even 
polyandry. The former take wives from the latter, but do not give 
tbera. The Shukal group does not int ermarry with the other two*, 
f The Krishan Brahmans are also cultivators arid accept almost any 
alms. They also practise widow remarriage and the ril custom. The 

" T^Tiiuial are not stated to correspond to the Shulda, or to he Brahmans to Brahmans 
only. 
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Brahmans degraded by function. 

nri&rfs or Bliojgfa are -temple-priests or chelaa of a god. They appear 
to have oioiy recently become a distinct group. Some are merely pnjm Ui 
and accept no alma living by cultivation. These do not intermarry with 
the Kristian Brahmans. Others accept alms in the name of a deceased 
person and use tlm ghi with which idols are besmeared in M&gh. They 
intermarry with the Krishan group. 

When Paras R&rn* a Gam; Brahman overthrew the Rajputs the S&rsuts 
protected those of their women who survived and when the Iidjputs 
regained power they replaced the Ga-urs by Bdrsuts. Paras Ram had 
extended his conquests as far as Nirmand in the Sariij tahafl of Kullfi and 
there he established a colony of Gnuf Brahmans in 6 villages, still held 
in mudfi by them. These colonists are now spread over Bashahr, Kullfi, 
Sar&j and Suket, and they are called Palsf&m or Paraarfiinl. to this day. 

Both the Gam; and Sarants are also cross-divided into the Saeani, or 
beneficed, and Dharowar groups, t The former are priests or parohits 
of the ruling families, being supported by the rents of their lands and 
the duos received from their clients. The latter live by cultivation, but 
do not hold revenue-free grants. Neither group accepts alms given to 
avert the evil influence of certain planets or offered during an eclipse, J 

The Impure Brahmans. 

We now come to deal with the groups of Brahmans who exercise 
degraded or spiritually dangerous functions. In contradistinction to 
the uttam or 'pure* Brahmans discussed above—Brahmans who serve 
pure castes and fulfil pure functions—we And groups of Brahmans who 
exercise impure or inauspicious functions. These groups are known 
by various names, but in some parts of the Punjab, e.g,, in Mi&nwfili, 
they are divided into two classes, the Madliam, Mafoi-Brahroan or 
Acharaj, and the Kanisht. The Madham form a kind of f middle 9 class, 
performing functions which though unlucky and even unclean, are 
ritualistic. The Kanisht on the other hand are minor priests, whose 
rites are largely magical, rather than religious; and they include such 
groups as the Vod-patr, JDakaut and Siwani. 


* TV tradition begins by asserting that the Cauf accompanied the Rajputs from the- 
plains, and that the latter usurped the Gaur’s power. They then made the Gauys their 
parch its, but. annexed their principalities. Later Kankufcj and Maitbila Brahmans 
accompanied those Rajputs who escaped from the plains after tho Muhammadan invasions 
and found a refuge in the hills. 

+ The Dharowar inter many with tho ICriahan Brahmans of tho Hills, and give daughters 
to the SAsam' and Shukal groups, but not to the Krishan group. 

£ it- must not be hnngined that this description exhausts the ramifications of the Bill 
Brahmans. Thus io KomlArsain we. learn that there are $AT«ut Brahmans, Jh&khpS by 
family, descended from Gautama rishi, and other families descended from BhArdwaj 
riahi. Those latter came, some from K&pfci, others from Sindh, and they intermarry inter 
sr or with Bhirdwaj Ihalmi mH settled in Bashahr. They worship Brahma, as well na 
Vishnu, Mnhesh and the 10 incarnations. These BhArdwaj. who are known as the four 
Brahmen tola, will not intermarry wirh a class of Brahmans called Paoohi, because the 
latter have stooped to widow remarriage 5f«t the Paoohi is not the lowest group, for 
below it are the Pujiras. also Barents, wearing the janeo, and affecting the various hill 
deotda , of whose lends fc’ { ?y nrD mostly hereditary tenants. PujAra* permit the hedani 
form of marriage*, and ^ao the Ht system which is in vogue among the Kanots of tho 
Simla Hills, They cun aljo eat from a Kanet’a bands, but Puochi Brabmanu will not eat 
from theirs. Tho FujArua are numerous and fairly widespread from Sriket. to Kcocthal 
at»d Bashahr, giving their name to one Pujarli village in the last-named State, and to 
another in Baiaan, 





firahmans degraded by function* 


<8L 


Thh Maha-Brahman oe Acharaj. J 
Malid-Bralirap.il is usually said to be synonymous with Aclniraj, but, 

strictly apeairing, the Mahd*Brabmaiis appear to be a Biib-di\'ision of 

the G'^ag&ebdraj* or Ach&raj. They are themselves divided into two 
groups, Garg and Sonana. On the other hand in K&ngra the Aahdraja 
is -oaid to be one of the two groups of Mahd-Brabmana. 

Of these the Dikhafe has the following sections:—« 

1. Josi, 3. Son4mi. 5. T&mnfiyat. 

S. KutMsL 4, Sutralc. 

The Mahd-Brahraans are endogamou3. They give alms in the name 
of the. dead after death to Sanidsfe, or occasionally to a daughter's 
father-ia-law. The Brahmans do not receive anything in return for 
performance of marriage ceremonies. 

In Kdngra they (and the Sdwains) are said to have the Bdri and Bun. 
jdhi groups, and this is also the case in Midnwdli. In Kdugra the Achd- 
raj gals are— 

AsCL Badas, ParAsar. Sandal. 

A noteworthy offshoot of the Achdraj are the Par-achdrajt, or 
Mahd-aoh&raj as they are called in Amritsar,! who accept those {rifts 
from the Acharaj which the Ach&raj themselves take from other 
Hindtis after death. 

f The function of the Mahd-Bmhraan or Achdraj is to accept the 
fofferings made after a death in tho name of tho deceased. QHginally 
the term achdrya meant simply a guide or teacher in matters spiritual $ 
and the process whereby it has come to denote a great sub-caste of 
‘ sin-eating' Brahmans is obscure. As a body the AchArybs trace 
their origin to tho 5 Gaufs and the 5 Dardwars, assorting that those 
who accepted offerings made within 18 days}) of a death wore excom¬ 
municated by the other Brahmans and formed a sub-caste. As tho* 
only occasion on which an Ach&rya visits a house is at or after a death! 
his advent is naturally inauspicious, and his touch is pollution. After! 
he has quitted the house water is scattered on the floor to avert ‘ the * 
burning presence of death/ and, in K&ngra and Multan,* villa™-* 
throw charcoal, etc., after him. In the Simla bills the Mab&-aehlrai ’ 
occupies a special position. He is the paroKit of tho kin*' chief or 
wealthy people and represents the dead man and as his substitute Is i 
fed sumptuously for a whole year by the kin. In some places ho oven 1 
takes food from the hand 0 f iho corpse on the pyre, but this custom / 
w and. it now suffices to bribe the Mahd-aeh&raj to eat to his 

utmost capacity, the idea being that the more he eats the better it will 


s Itidiotta rare* ^ ** *>**»**&* °» astrology called the Qarag Sangfy whfoh 

TOMttCd ^ “ 4 "* •*•««« I» M< they are 

n./lad Mifawal; tte Mahi-achdrya make tte doath-gifts to their daughter. 

Vtr" . 6 w .i . 1,1 , ja "« r3 8 “" iis!s h*> *•» W* to%taincM«. hffltS 
3| * m ‘ °™ 

,iiStoMMto.'oMrtatojMt.Ikestudent with fte .aorifcto/thread and inetaicta him 
la tho Vcdus in the law of sacrifice, etc.; Platts, Hindustani Dk-ty. nira 

(I Or, m ICangva, for 11 days from Bradmans, U from £ states, 16 from Taisyas and v 
hom Sudjros, *.#* during the period of impurity niter a death, J as d 31 









JDakaut Weatherworn 

ary people, however, only feed an Achdraj for 
13 days after a death, but Brahmans also receive food for the dead 
occasionally after that, period. 

'lie Aoh&raj, however, also officiates as a Watesha*- in death 
observances. 

Thi? .pAKAut Brahmans. 

The Bakaufc or Dak-pufcra derives his name from JC)aka,+ a Brahman 
who founded the caste. Once on his way to the Ganges, BhadUi, a 
KhmMrmjJ persuaded him to bathe instead in a pond, professing that 
she couhl got him bathed there in the Ganges. As soon as he 
touched the water ho found himself by her enchantment in the river, 
so he made her his wife. Here we have an obvious allegory. 

A Dakaut of Muiuw&li gives another version of this legend :—> 

Dak was the son of Ved Yiy&s, the author of the Purana«, and' 
was chosen in a Swdyambar as her husband by Bhandlf. Bhandli 
was the daughter of ” the Rajd of Kashmir, who celebrated her 
Swayambar with the condition that she should wed the man who 
answered her questions. .Dak did so and married her. The Oranth 
JBhandli in Punjab i gives all Bhandlr’s questions and Dak’fc' answers 
in verses of which the following are examples 

Bar andheri ashlami ode chand badlon chhdyd 
4 Chari pahhi tarmali ganjar bcumi dyd, 

Boochho, parho P anil at o vdcho Ved, Partin 
Wk hi to pdni khoo men ek hi to pari nashdn 
Nohdri to chdndni simre leant same ltd, bhdo 
Not larsi na goh hari na Pocrab, Padiham vdo 
Bald bleva kharch Icar dharn na jhali ghds, 

A rough translation reads : 

* What would happen if the moon be covered by a cloud on the 
eighth dark night of the moon in the month of As&rh ? All the four 
signs forebode the fall of rain. 

* The Brahman who ote from a cleat! man’s hand was n Kusbmfri, In by-gone days 
when a r&jii or wealthy man died his direct passage to Heaven was secured by the follow 
inff rite His corpse was laid out on the ground and between it and the pyre, which was 
built not far off, was made a. hearth on which khit (rice in milk) was cooked. This waa 
tdaoed in a eknll, whioh was pat in tho dead man's hand, and tliouee the Brahman was 
Induced to eat the Ihlr by a fee of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 30,000, or the grant of a village. Ho 
thua became a Khappad (fr. kkopri or khapri-n skull), and he and his children after 
him wero onl-oasfcee. Supernatural powers wer 9 attributed to thorn, and as they also 
pursued usury, they rapidly ;rew rich. After twf) or three generations, however, the 
Khappuri’s family could he re-adraittOd into oaate 0" payment ot a . fine, and bo on. A 
plate or lota is said to have been substituted for the sk'tffi* In Mandi State a brahman, 
who must be good-looking, is fed and dressed for a year like the deceased KajA. At the ex. 
piration of the year he is turned out of the State, and goes to ?arawar He musk never look 
back on the journey, and ia never allowed to return to trie State, Wiuch pays hira a pension. 

t In Mi&nwAlf the Dakauntri (sic) are said to bo Suds by caste fifid descendants of Dak 
Bandlf, who composed a g*an*h on astrology called the BancUi Qranth. In ItchtaK the 
Daks are said to be dosgfcnded from Sahdoo rishi, a dacoit (wliohS® their caine) who 
composed the Sahdeo BMdn (BMdii, his wife, was a sweeper woman). In uua work natural 
phenomena are interpreted to forecast the future ; «.</., Sukkar w&U MdU rani. «<wi mchar, 
chde Jeahe Sah&eo : ‘ y n B&>tU bin burse main j&e* i.e., “ If clouds appear d» * 
and stay till Saturday, t.L ,y ^iU not pass away without rain.” In these verses efthueo 
usually addresses BhAdK., 

X In Gurgiwm too Sahdeo is said to have met a sweeper woman wlio told Inin that the 
auspicious roomeot hq’d passed and bade him dive in a tank. He did so, and brought ap 
drat a gold bracelet n. U( j then an iron one. Thinking her an expert lie married her,, 








Dakmi functions, 

tho pandits io study the effects of this rainfall in tho Veda! 
ftnaa. 

Tho results are that there will lie no water left anywhere save 
» little in wells and in other low places (meaning that this in* * * § 
auspicious rainfall will bo followed by a scarcity of rain), 

It it does not rain and the wind does nob blow for 9 months what will 
be the result ? 

The land will have no verdure and it is better to leave it with bag and 


Pumb utke bctdU, ppchham chah wu, 
tyak kahe mn Bhandli manji and an <pd, 

* If a cloud appear from the east and the wind blow from tho 
west ; .Dak would ask Bhandli to take her cot inside,* 

HHtar JchaqbKi badli ran malm hkd, 

0 icase, 0 ujte khdli hot najti. 

* A cloud like partridge feathers, and a woman given to eating cream'j 
the one will rain and the other bring ruin, without a. doubt.* 

Another story is that when Ibim Chanttar invaded Ceylon, both he 
and his enemy Rawana were under Saturn's sinister influence, and 
before he crossed the strait which he had bridged Kdra Obandar 
desired to give alms. But neither the Brahmans - .nor tho Malul- 
Brahmans nor the Bi&3, would accept them, and in answer to his 
prayer Brahma created a doll of grass, sprinkled sarjiwan* mini 
over it by cutting Fdrbati's little finger, and thus endowed it with 
life. Shivji and Durga, bestowed on him veracity, the janeo and tho 
tilak, and Brahma bade him receive tho alms offered to R&hii and 
Ketu, and to Saturn —av hence ho was also called Samchari, 
i The jDafeaut, however, bears yet other names. As he knows a little 
i astrology and can divine the evil influence of the planets, he is 
sometimes styled Jotgi ; in Rupar he is called P&uda, and round 
Sirhind and Milder Kotla Dhaonsit. One group is called Arpopol 
because it is skilled in palmistry §. 

From Si&lkot comes a still more curious legend : V&rdh Mihr, a great 
astrologer from the Deccan, came in the course of his wanderings to a 
GAjar village. While discoursing to tho people his period of yoga 
ended, and he confessed that had he been at home that day his wife 
would have conceived and borne a son of marvellous intelligence. Hia 

* Whence the name Dakaut dohH-jmt. In Gurgaon dak is said to mean ’ wanderer, 1 
In this District the Dak is said to be no true Brahman, but a singularly astute cheat whose 
victims are mainly women. These he instigates to burn 7 tongas (thatched roofs?) of a 
hut on 7 successive Saturdays, in-order to secure male issue. Or he sets husband and wife 
by tho ears by declaring that their btrj or stars do not coincide, and that remedial measures 
rouafc be taken, floated among the women he looks at the hand of one and the forehead of 
another : consults hia patr.A or table, counts on his fingers, and then utters common- 
place predictions. He knows-hardly any astrology On Saturday ho goes round bogging 
with an idol of Sftn.ish.chnr, and ho accepts a buffalo calf born in MAgh or a foal born in 
Si wan, or any black animal. 

fSee Punjabi IHdy., p. 5105. 

j 0/, llavar-popo among the Bh%As, where it is said to equal thna, In KarnAl the Arar- 
popo is described as a beggar who may bo a Gaur Brahman or a Chauhaa (ItAjput). 

§ Tho Bhojkfs are quite distinct from (he Dakaute, but owing to similarity of function the 
Pakauts are sometimes called Bhojkt e.g„ in Jaipur. 
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bakml functions . 

asked him to form a temporary anion with her daaghter-in-law 
on the condition that her child should belong to him Bo Dak itm 
born Years after Dak had to be surrendered to his lather despite 
bis attachment to his mother’s kin, but on the road home be saw that 
the com in one field was mixed with stalks of a different kind like 
those in one close by. His father, however, taught ^ those 

stalks belonged not to the sower but to the owner of the held ; and 
Dak applying the analogy to his own ease compelled his father to 
restore min to his mother’s kinsfolk. He founded the I)akauts, 

None of these variants quite agree with the account of the Dabauts 
given in the Karndl Gazetteer t 1890, which runs i-— 

The Dak ants came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Kaja Jasrat 
(Dasaratha), father of: Rfcnobandra, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all the other grahas but him. Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the conse¬ 
quences; so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Du U Rishf who 
took the offerings, and was the ancestor of the Dakauta by a totidra 
woman The other Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future consult 
his children. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre¬ 
-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names ot children, 
on which the Gaurs advise. They are the scapegoats of the Hindu 
religion : and then* fate is to receive all the unlucky offerings which no 
other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. 
Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. 
They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and 
if they wish to make them, they have to give them to their own Sister s 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, 
and at weddings they sit with the lower castes 5 though of course they 
only eat food cooked bv a Brahman. In old days they possessed the 
power of prophecy up to 10-80 a.m.j but this has now faded them. 
They and the Gujr&tis are always at enmity, because, as they take 
many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 

In Kdngra a confused variant of this legend makes Dak the astro¬ 
loger’s son by a J&t girl, and Bh&odll the daughter of a Rdjd, whom 
pak won in a s-wdyambaia , answering all her questions by nis art. 
Their son was Bojru. 

Another variant makes Garg give a miraculous fruit to the daughter 
of: Gautama rishi. She eata it and vomits up a boy, who is m con¬ 
sequence called 4ak (vomiting). 

In the Simla hills two legends regarding the origin of the Dakauts 
are current. According to the first tlio birth of Satan,t decreased the. 
Sun’s light and power of illumination, so a Brahman propitiated the 
planet. Saturn was so pleased that he bade the Brahman ask ». 
and agreed to become his pupil. Ho also proclaimed his intention of 
persecuting mankind unless placated by constant worship and devoti on 


* The theory of paternity in Hindu Law is based upon a closely shnilar idea, 
f Hindu mythkogy awe that the Sun.loot a B,rteenth of ho. power on the birth «» 
(Saturn, hi* eon. 







\\ influence was to last for 7| years, bub he assured the Bratm 
he should bo kept in comfort provided ho and his descendants 
worshipped the god. The Dakauta aro his descendants. 

The other story is that tho Brahman foil under Saturn’s evil influ¬ 
ence. He was instructing a king's daughter, and in the room was a 
wooden peacock which -swallowed its pearl necklace. The Brahman 
was suspected',:oi';.its;• theftr and 'kept,' in custody for 21 days when, 
Saturn's influence ceasing, the neoklaco was disgorged by the bird and 
his innocence proved. When he reproached the god Saturn coolly told 
him that ho was lucky in getting off with 24 days instead of the full 
term of 7-| years of ill*luck. 

I In the Kangrn hills the Dakaufc is usually calledBojrd'L Bojrii 
.■'moans thought-reader and-in olden times the Bojrus practisod black 
magic, not astrology. Now-a-dayg they practise palmistry. 

In Ehingra the Bojrii or Dakaut groups are said to be 3C in number ; 
of these the following are found in that District 

In Pfilaiupur tahsfl— 

1. Subdchh. 8. Baohh * 

2, Par&sar. 4. Gob 

In Efingra tahal~~ 

Shakartari ... Machh got. | Mallian 

Bawalia ... N&gtts got, Bhuchal 

In Hamfrpur tahsil— 

Bhakartdrb I Gaur. 

Lallan, I Gora. 


5. Panns ? Ttlnus, 

6. Nfflk 


, Nagds got 


Tho Pakauts in Mnmw&li are said to be Yasisht by gotra\ 

In the Punjab the Bojrus are called Teli-rfijaa, because they rub their 
bodies with, oil, wear clothes soaked in oil and make a tile a, of vermilion 
on their foreheads. They mostly beg from women, and carry about 
with them an imago of Jawalainukhi who lives, they say, in KAogra, 
and declares her acceptance Of an offering by burning one half of it 
with her fiery tongue. Women are induced to give rings arid clothes to 
the idol in return for dhup and mndhur sanctified by tho goddess' touch. 
Sirtalhpox is cured by applying the mndhur to the patient or burning 
the dhup before him/ Tho TeH-nija:4 also tell fortunes by the samudrih. 
The Dakaubs have 86 gold or shams like the Gaur 9 including the 
following ; — 

Gosi, Ghosh Paria, Peria. 


Agarwal. 

Chhalonclia. " 
Dhakari. 

Gadtigom. 

Gau.gora. 

Ginm. 

Gov, Ganb h'pm Gaur in 
Bengal, 


Raivul 


Vakb 

Satwiil. 


1 Shankar! dh. 
1 Kesri wai. 


Jol. 

K&yastha. 

Kant, 
alia n. 

Mahar. 

Maipian. 

Pagosliia. 

In Ji'nd five gate are found, viz., Haiku, (which stands highest of: all), 
Pagoshia,, Lilian, Paryii and Gorya. All these intermarry. 


Rah 


* tod th e nanio Jakavt is said to be derived from dal, a small drum, which tho Bojrfia 
boat on Saturdays when begging ; but it is also said that Dak was the soft of Garg rithi by 
a Kumhirnf. They also beat a small drum over one’s head to drive away evil. 








The Siimnia. 

Of the 36 sfaons 30 aro found in Nrtbha (where they are called 
Jotda) end the other 0 form the sub-caste called the Purbia or Lastern 
DatautS who are of inferior elate* These two Bub-caaleacat.aod 
drink tosher, lout (to not intermarry. Betrothals ave negotiated by 
Mjfijis “not by Nib's. In marriage 4 got* are avoided,t and karewa 
if allowed. None of the 5 ptire Brahman groups cortamly, or any 
other Brahman, it is said, will eat with the l)akant or smoke with 
them i nor will BaniAa do so. 

Those Pakauts take offerings (dan) and alms Mm). 
chfoim dans, as well as those made to bamchar (batuvn), Ketu and 
They also beg on Saturdays, receiving oil and coppers tiom 
I’l Indus When begging they carry an iron image of Saturn. These 

Sare supposed to be kamr% (hard, inauspicious) and to bring evil 
influences on the recipients, whence the proverb : 

Kal Bdqar se uvie, hard Brahman se hoe, , 

‘ pamine cornea from the Bagar, and evil is done by the Brahman. 

In Rohtak they live by palmistry and by begging, especially on a 
Saturday on which day they beg for oil,§ soap, coppers, a goat, 
he-buffaK camel, horse, black grain, or other mean gifts, borne of 
them make a r hen or ‘tarn,’ hy';!;gQ^g through n faxed number of 
lanes and repeating a fixed number of sentences at each door at a.certain 
hour— usually early in the day. Besides gifts of oil made before bathing 
on 0j Saturday, Pakauts take gifts of iron, oil, salt, sweets, clothes, 
etc., weighed against persons who are under the influence ot bat urn. 

The pakauta observe all the Brahmanical ceremonies, and have 
Brahmans of their own. On the birth of a son they perform the 
ordinary Brahmanical rites, the mm-kamn, chaul karctn, amia-prasna, 
chura-lmran, and upnayan karan. Their betrothal, Wedding and 
general rites are also like those of other Brahmans. 

The Pakauts study astrology in the Bhadri Ghhund and other Hindi 
c hhands, sometimes also from Sanskrit works. 

Toe Saw a ni or Sanwni Brahmans. 

Another term equivalent to Baknut or .VedwA is S^watii, a Brahman 
who in Ourgaon interprets natural phenomena or the voices of birds 
and animals to forecast the future. The Sawanis appear to come from 


t WeauIeTt Is said they cat flesh and drink liquor. which the Jotgis eschew. But the 
reason would appear to bo that they will accept certain ofienngs which a pure lirah- 
man mS not take, such as those made to avert the influences of tohfi and hern, 
Kfaakauti have also the BraJunanical ffolra*, Hhardwij, Bashist, etc., WbM). 
x A r ,i« fo is avoided according fco the N&bhcb account* , ^ 

jdSSj. however, do not accept oiterings made ou the dead, fhoso go to the AcMraJ 

'“key *<* Cot oil 01 ^ Med “ small quantities almost as of right, 

singing . ,, , 1 “Oil and copper go together, he who 

cl!h(lnirhhar muruhtm, therewith worships Saturn will be for 

Sublet ttukh ptkve 1 oyer happy. 

Well-to-do Hindus pour a littlo oil into ft vessel, enough to reflect their fare in, and give 
it to the Dak&nt. This ensures them long life. 






Th6 Ved-pdirs, 

> but tbs name is known as far west as Dera Ismail KhW 

j®Mwalpnr * * 

Tin: Vmw.lTR Brahman#. 

Ifc is nofc easy to say definitely what the Ved-pAtv ia. Tho word 
itself would certainly appear to mean vessel of tho Vedas/’ and those 
of'the Ycd-pafcr who study the Vedas and . expound them to disciples 
are styled Ved-p6this.t Others, it is said, merely perform tho sapindi 
and pmtf-chhedan harm on the 12th day after a death, but these rites 
{ire usually peiforinod by an Acharaj. 

In Gurgaon the Ved-p&trs accept alms at eclipses and arc also 
known as Gujr&bis, and this is the case in SiAlkop too, but in Amritsar 
the Ved-p&.fcr ranks below the Gujr&tis and trapes his descent from Ved 
Datfc, the son of the Gujrdti Habdeo by & Sudra woman. Tho Ved- 
pdtr is also called Vedwd, and the .Dak auks are an inferior branch of the 
Vodwds, being descendants of Dak who married Patli a MIechh woman. 
The Vedwifo take chhayi-kfart and other forbidden, gifts, such as cocks 
and -goats ; but tho Dakaufc is on an even lower plane lor be accepts 
buffaloes, male or female, horses, etc., while standing in water. 

In Bannti the Gnjrdti is said to be algo known as Ved-pair, which 
again is equivalent to Dak, or in Kashmir and tho hills to Bojru; in 
Peshawar and Kolia X to Pandit- or Madbo; in Dera Ismdil Klife to 
S/iwani; and in Lahore, etc., to Dakaut, Dak, a Brahman, is said to 
have married Bhadli, a courtezan, and from thorn arc descended the 


In Eamui. 


fBakhar. 

r 

Dagwa. 

1 

Tahir. 

In Dera Ismail Khan ... «{ 

Tr.tiwiL 

1 

JElathor, 

l 


etc. 


Tho Dakauts accept unlucky offerings, such as satana (7 kinds of 
grain mixed), oil, iron, goats, buffaloes and chhdyd-pdtr on Saturdays 
and eclipses. They also practise palmistry according to the Samudrak 
Shdstrax, and Bwindlo women, whom they frighten by means of charms 


♦In SliaitwAli the Sawnnfs are said to live by astrology and magic, divining evil 
influences by means of two iron pegs in a cup, in some obscure way, after the manner of the 
Jogus and Muluwnamdan Doris, in BahAwalpur fchey'aro described as wandering out-castes 
descended from a brahman by a sweeper woman. Khatrfs, Aroras and other Brahmans will 
not associate with thorn aiul they accept black gifts at eclipses etc. 

f See Platts, p. 1208. Platts does not give Ved-pitr, but both in Gurgaott and Rohtalc vttr 
is declared to mean “ vessel.” r 

• ? Bv 7 ed ?i H] T/ : 011 Saturdays, Sundays and Tuesdays, also when tho sun passes 
into Rahu and Ketd, as well as to avert their influence at any other time. 

Offerings to Brahmans nro divided into bar or ifraha, for the days of tho week and the 
two grahirt tor Raliu and Kab, tho two demons who canse eclipse* by attnokin^ the sun 
and moon. These two are parts of a demon (rMahata), who, when sitting at dinner with 
tbe god-3 and demons drank of the neotar of the gods instead of the wine of the demons 
The sun and moon told of him, and Bhagwan out him into two parts, of which Rahu in¬ 
cluding tho stomach and therefore the nectar, ia the more worthy. When any bodv wishes 
to offer to Brahmans from illness or other cause, ho consults a Brahman who cotta 
his horoscope and directs which olToting of the seven grahm should he nmdo The fyahin* 
are more commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rahd buing given at the beginning 
and that to Kol at tho end of the transit. Tho Gaiif Brahmans will not take am" black 
offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (Ml) or nr cl black blankets or clothes 
salt, etc., nor ml, second hand clothos, green clothes; nor satndja, which is seven grains 
TOixed With »Piece of iron in them; these belonging to the prake whose offmnos are 
forbidden to them. An exception, however, ia mfede in favour of e blftck cow 
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The Dasauriaf and Bias. 

'written on paper in invisible ink. Those practices are, however, said to 
be confined to Pakauts from Kfingra. 

Tnn Dssacsia Bsmmshs, 

The Sennas or Dasaurias* practise exorcism in tho following way s— 
Four or more are called in and they apply fanes to the patient s 
nostrils, while he sits on his feet, reciting meanwhile charms like thus: 
Lt Udare were hhabia, a» apni taler mmbhal, “ Jump up, my sturdy 
one come in your ecstasy.” What with the beat and the strong scent 
the patient perBpires freely, ana this operation ^repeated twice a day 
ontu bis senses return. The exorsisers get I.s. or 10 ns their fee. 
The patient is fed on almonds and duln.t the solemnity of the nte is 
sometimes enhanced by performing it oil s burning ground.! 

A few Kauri as are found in Itohtak where they work wonders with 
therms They can thrust a sword through a man without hartmg 
him and bring sickness' on an enemy. In Gurgaoti? by collecting a 
S man’s bones they magically obtain full control over Ins Aort, and 
i deb^them rine of the bones" should always be hidden. In Sidlkot, 
they are oxorcisors, but also haunt burning-grounds. 

The Guhutx oh Bias Brahmans, 

The-GujnUi is a territorial group, vrhidt immig rated f rom Guwrtt. 


The'Uairau la » .. .p 

GuM Brahmans also bear the following professional titles 

.1 it » AT /VnA xvllal TlOfJ 


Bi4s, moaning « pdeshale or prcaclioi. 
Joshi, for Jotathi, astrologer. 
PAndAji,— Fandita. 

Mahta or chief. 

Kiwal or itinerant sddM.\\ 


Tarwfiri, or one who liaK performed r. 
karma. hand of ten sana'lcars, directed 
others 1 to perform them and himself 
acted as a priest at those rites, 

J&nji, or family priest, who used to act 
as a go-between at betrothals, as the 
'Nais now do. 

Tiro Gujr&ttf Brahmans also have 4 main groups which, rank in the 

following Vadanigar. II &. Andick or Pab&yi. 

Sitb-caatc 1.1 g] jjfigar or Visalnagars.** 4, Barayift-or SrimilL 

Of these groups the Vadandgru - ore the ;/)«/ (family prioats) of the 
Nfigars whore daughters they takein marrmge and w.th whom they 
fit 8 both kachehl end V akhi. Tho Store, however, cannot; ta.ee 
Vndano-ar girls in marriage. Both these first two groups avord any 
intercourse with the two last. The BArams arc tho Bits i of tho 
wicki-sharan or lower grade; because Btof married a girl of Ins own 
family. 

Th, of the Gujrtfi! to Oilier Brahmans are ^cummsiy 

conttw at A™* m tat perfectly logical in .reality. . Owing to 
tlreir S^u in .regions observances, and then purity in food and 

—here .aid In be characteristic of a Stout 

Bub-caste, called Chan nan. 

I cdMainnanperta. this. 

| The form in ^Igfi those title.. 

+♦ From Yicevl to^n, but see the texh 








Tkt j Htminis. 

ey rank as tlio highest* of all fclio Brahman group?, and confer 
askirbad or benediction on the Gnur and the 8&rsut. In spite 
of this they aro all looked down upon for taking the chhayti i* (shadow), 
grahan\ (eclipse) and tula ddn§ (offerings) : that is to say, they are 
| despised for taking upon themselves the sins of the community. 

In marriage two golras are usually avoided, but sometimes only one 
is excluded, Exchange marriages are vory common. At a wedding 
the bridegroom wears a sihrd or chaplet only, and not a crown (maur), 
The pair are dressed like Shiva and lYtrbat i in silk.|| 

At weddings the Ndgars worship Shiva the destroyer, and at 
funerals Vishnu the notirisher, a curiously perverse reversal of the 
ordinary rule. Shiva is their isht-deM. They.observe the ten harms 
of Shiva, and are guided by the Varvami-rndmd or Jamni^mtra, 

The G-uirftti gotras are s— 

Oargaa. " 1 Itri. 1 Hriaar. 

Gautam, I K&shiva, 1 btingnii. 

The GujiAtf are said to have no gots. 

The Husaini Brahmaks. 

The Husaini Brahmans are Hindus, wear tho janeo and mark the 
til ah oil their foreheads, but they beg from Muhammadans and not 
fnun Hindus, and narrate the story of Hazrat Im&m Husain, whence 
they are called Husaini, They say they were originally BI4$ Brahmans, 
and have some of their gots -Gappe, BMoit, Lande, GAre, HargopaJ, 
Hati, Chat Chut, Rabat, Bhtodwdji, IMugmur, aud many more. They 
marry in their own caste, avoiding 4> qoU in marriage. They cannot 


* They do not eat hachchfot cooked by Gaur or Sarsufc Brahmana: nor any Hindu 
caste: hat they may take sweet stuff cooked in milk by people of such pure Hindu castes 
as tho Gaur and Sarsufc Brahmans, and the Banias. The Oujra . or Bias Inkm who 
came from Gnzerat, arn in sorao respects the highest olasif of nil Brahmana; they ate 
always fed first; and they bles« a Ganr when they meet him, whileTUey w.il not eat 
ordinary bread from his hands. They are feel on the 12th day after death, and the Gam* 
will not oat on tho 13th day, if this has not been done. But they take nianspioious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an eclipse. they will 
not l ake oil sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes; but will take old clothes if washed, 
buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Rahu made by a sick person, 
who puts gold in ghi, looks at bis face in it,, and gives it to a Gairati, or who weighs himself 
against satiidja and makes an offering of tho grain. A buff do which has keen_ possessed 
by a devil to that degree that ho has got on to the top of » 

in a village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sawa.i or buffalo calf in Magh are given 
to the GujnUi mb being unlucky. No Gaur would take thorn. Every harvest the Gn.irati 
takes a small allowance isearhi) of grain from the threshing floor, just as does ho ban.r t 
t Tho chhdiid-ddn is so called because in sickness the giver looks at. his reflation in some 
gh{. poured into a bronze cup (JcatoH). If he is unable to see his face m tho ghi ha will die.. 
The din itself comprises the cup, with the jiang-ratan. . „ 

Other ten* are; the mib.u and Kotti ddn»> which consist of black cloth, flowers, etc., like 
the Samchar dan, they are offered to Rahu, KetiVand Sanicliar in sickness, oi at weddings. 
The mdhd-ddn or “ great gift,” consisting of land or elephants, and rando at death. I he rag- 
bhamt'bidki ddn of black cloth is made, to avert disease (rogr). 

t The grahn-dAn comprise gold, silver placed in a cocoanut, and ornaments.. It nrast be 
given by the offeror standing in tho water of the tank at Tltunesar. Grain, clothes or 

{j °§ The' Y tuhial(h? is an offering equal to one’s weight in grain or coin. It is made by 

rtress»d like Krishna and RSdha. th. «*« ia a bridal 
chap]at, tho maur or mulal is a paper crown, worn by the bridegroom. Krishna as a 
wearer of the latter is .-ailed MukMMrf. Shiva or MaMdeva had no mour, even at h.e 
wedding, whereas Krishna always wears the md-at. This is lpteieb ting, built leaves tho 
use of the crown &L wedding unexplained, 
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The Religion of the Brahmans, 

vr* ^,y T y with Blitit Brahmans, but take water from their hands and vice 
■^rw. They are ignorant of their own religion and do not worship in 
vnandars, C]|jip their janeot are made by Brahmans,* and auspicious times 
for weddings, etc,, are fixed by them. They have the same customs as 
other Hindus, and beKeve in their pantheon. Their own tradition is 
that Yasdd’s troops on their return, aftor cutting off Jmiim Husain’* 
bead, stopped in B&hab, their ancestor’s home at BdthowiU in the 
Sitilhoj; District, and placed the head in his house. Iri the morning, 
finding the head to be that of the l J rophet, ho kept it, and gave the 
soldiers his own son’s head instead, but they discovered, that it was 
not the same as the one they had brought. So Rdbab cut oil all his 
seven sons’ heads in succession and gave them to the soldiers. Since 
then Husain is beg from Muhammadans, 

The brthoion or the Brahmans. 

The Brahman, even the Humim, is almost always a Hindu, but a 
few have become Sikhs. Conversion, however, does not appear to 
have created any new divisions in the caste, though it has had a 
disruptivo influence ..in the following case The Pafcak section of 
the. Bars at Brahmans has two subdivisions, Machhi-hlutml and 
Tvlnr-khttr.d. The former are parohUs of the third Guiu of the Sikhs 
iGurii A mar Bis), who was a Baishnav (abstainer from meat, and 
drink). The second GurCi (Angad] used to eat meat and fish. In 
order to follow the second Guru’s habit and yot, maintain liis Baishnav- 
ship, the third Guru gave a fish at the bhnddcm (head-shavingl 
Ceremony of his son to liia par obit, and so his descendants are called 
Machhi-klutn^s (fish*eaters) to this day, Aud the descendants of the 
third Guru at a eon’s bhaddan at their temple at. Gonri wdi in Amritsar 
give a fish, made of gram-flour and boiled in oil> to their parohit (a 
dohcendaut of the original Machhi-khlmi) instead of a live one. The 
ceremony, however, noTouger called bhaddan—z ince shaving the head 
is prohibited among tho Sikhs—and in its stead, the custom is to make 
the boy wear his hair long uke a Sikh’s, whereas before that the boys* 
hair was cut and plaited like a girl’s. 

Braiim-chari.* a religious student; a Brahman from the time of his investi¬ 
ture with the Brahman real thread until he becomes a houso-holder ; 
one who studies the Vedas under a spiritual teacher; an ascetic, a 
class of H indu Sadhus, 

BROK-rA, ‘ highlander,’ a term applied to the Shin element in Baltiatan: 
Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Ch. IV. 

Bubaic, a J4( clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Bahdwalpur. 

Buctt, a Jat or Rajput clan found in Mnltitn tahstl, where they were settled 
* by tShcthzilda Murad Baklish, governor of Multdn, under Bhfdi JaMn. 

Bonn, a Balocli clan (agricultural) found, in Montgomery. 

Budtieke, a Kharral- clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Budhwal, a dan (agricultural) found in Shahpur, 

BuDLi, Budni, the people, now extinct or absorbed, which held the country 
from Rangrahfir to the Indus prior to the Afghan immigrations. Tbov 
were divided into several tribes aud are described by the AkLtind 
Darweza as Kafirs, but he does not refer to them as Buddhists. 

* Humber Barahm, iscoruptcd Jrun thefeustht uoid Euxlma* 





Bvghti~-Bumrg. 

feuGTf, also called Zarkanni, an organized BaloCjt turn an which occur 
"pios the angle between the frontiers of the Punjab and Upper Sindh, 
Its clans arc the Ruheja, No/Aani,* Masori, Kalpliur, Phong or MondiAm 
and S ham ban i or Klazai. The last, which is an almost independent 
section, separates the main tribe from our bordor ; while the Marri lie 
still further west. The Bugti are made up of various elements, chiefly 
Rind, but claim descent from Gyiinthlr, son of Mir Chakur, whoso 
son Raheja gave his name to one of its sopts, though the uarno has an 
Indian sound. Tbe N'o^Mni clan lias supernatural powers (see p. 46, 
•supra) and the Bhanibd.ni form a mb-tuman, which is sometimes con¬ 
sidered distinct from tbe Bdgti, Tiiis tmian has its head-quarters at 
SydMf, formerly Marrao or Dera Bibrak (fr. Uvaragh, a chief), also 
called Bugti Dera. 

Buha$, a clan (agricultural) found in Arnrifsar: also in the BahAwalpttr, 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer States, audio Sindh, as well as scattered over 
MuMn and Muzaffargarh, They are labourers, tenants and. camel- 
breed ora in tbe South-West Punjab and intermarry with the Dalits, 
Palyilrs and Parlutrs, all branches of the Punwar stock. 

Bok 1 , a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BtjKHATd, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : see Sayyid. 

Bpknefa, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

BuLEd/u (Buledi, Buletfhi, Burdi), on organized BALocri tuman in Dera Ghfol 
Khfin, also found near the Indus in Upper Sindh, in the tract called 
Burdiku, and in tire Kaehki territory of Kalafc. 

Buna, Buniya: see Cham&r. 

Buka, a small Jdt clan, found in Jind. The saraddk of its jathera is at 
kallu Kotli in Pat id) a, and it is worshipped at weddings. 

BtlflANA, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Buraias.—T he Buraras, originally named Bojali, are claimed by some 
as a Samira sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. Their 
tradition is that they are descended from a Rtija of Giro dr near 
Jumigaclh, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to Isldm. The 
saint who converted him gave him a hur (Ar. for “ cloak/’) whence 
their name. They have three, S^pis :— 

(i) Bhojri or Bhoj ri-patms, found in Bahdwalpnr and Bikdner, and 
the highest in status, (it) Sathia, and (ii-i) Jokbia. 

Bueise: soo Ynshkun. 

Bueea, a Jat tribe, found in Dera Gh&zi Khan and BahAwalpur. The title 
of Jam is prefixed to their names and it is probably of Siridhi origin. 

Beta, a Jht tribe, apparently confined to Hoshidrpur, Possibly the same as 
the Bhutta of the Western Plains or the But tar of the Sikh tract, 

Bijtaha, h\ l)ut, a stone.’ A caste of stone-cutters, found in theKdngra hills, 
who used to be emp’oyed on the forts and temples of that tract. Barnes 
described them as idle and dissipated. 

Bu'fpAE, a- small Jd$ tribe found chiefly' on the Upper Sutlej said to be 
descended from a Siirajbansi Rdjpnfc who came from the Lokki jungle 
and settled first in Gujranwdla. Also found as a Hindu J&t clan (agri¬ 
cultural) in Montgomery, 

Bozhko, a title meaning ‘saint/ acquired for instance by the Akhund of 
Swdfc in addition to that Of Akhund. 


With two clans Zc trial-,&ni or Durrayh and PheroJl&nt, 





Hotk ~~-Owing to tho confusion between Cli and Chh—which is not confined to writings 
in Knglieb—and that between J and Oh, which is frequent in Urdu writing, the nrtiolea 
under this letter aro not all warranted to bo corrootly placed. 

CiiabbldA s(f)7 -PAtfTH!; a potty sect, founded by an Aroya disciple of Shtfemji, 
named Chabelchte, whose shrine is at; Makb.owal KaUn m the Satighar 
tahsil of IJcra OUu Khdn. It* tenets differ little from those of 
ShAmjfs followers, fteo Shfaud&ri. 

OuitcuAE, an agricultural clan, found in Shfihpur and Mult&n, classed as Jaj 
in the latter District, In Bahdwalpur the Ch&chap claim Mughal 
origin and they produce tables tracing their descent from limur whom 
they connect with Abbds, cousin of Husain, son of Alt. But tradition 
says that the Surar, SubBgo, Silyo and CMchar tribes wore once slaves 
ox llAja BungJt IMi, raja of Am'rkot, and that JiVtn Jhakhar redeemed 
them, and there is a saying : 

Siiyci'V) SublifhjOt isQ-ro, Qhciuthi: Chachafia, 

Ancla M Jam Jhahhdp lid bellman Bunga Ba. 

- Surar, SuhMgn (or SnbMga), 811 * 0 , (or '&£),’(««• three) . and a 
fourth tribe, the Chdchar were the slaves of Bunga Kai; it was Jam 
Jhafelmy who brought them” (effecting their emancipation from Bunga 
Rai). 

The CMchars have several septs :*-~Raj-de, 

RahmAni, whose ancestors were khalifas of Ghana B^id-ud-Dfn Zakanya: 
hmeo they are also called Shaikh.M.mfai, and mp 
attaches to the sept t Ntong, Jngtna. Jhnnjha, 

Rukana, Khlra, Mudda, DilwAm, Dohija, Gabrani, Mum, Kharyam 
and Zakriani or followers of Ghaus Balnt-ud-Dm Zakanya. 

The whole tribe, however, aro followers of that samt and never 
become disciples of any but his descendants. Ohachar is also an Aran) 
dan in the Punjab. Of. Chachhar. 

Chaoithak, an Anhn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

ChadXna, a Katnboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ciuubha, (?) a sopt of Khatrls and of JAfs. 

Chaddrab, the correct form of OhMdhar {q. '<*.}. 

Chapdu, a Jd* clan (agricultural) found in SMhpur. 

Chadhar, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur, Multnu and Montgomery 
(Muhammadan). It is classed as Jdt in the two latter districts. Doubt¬ 
less the same as the CliMdhar (5. v.). 

CuABwf, an Ardhi clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

OhXhak, a doubtful synonym of Chiding, 

Cuahano, sen Clufhug. 

OhlHA^ a Gujar dan (agricultural) found in Amrit&ai, 


ChaMl-ChaM. 



CtLAKAL, or more correctly CMhil.—One of the largest Jut tribes in the 
Punj&b. They are found in greatest numbers in Patiala., but are very 
numerous in AmM]a and Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Gtfrd&pur, and extend 
all along iinder the liills r.s far west as Gnjr&nwftia and iSi&ikot. It is 
B>dd that. Rtijti Agarsen Shrajbausi had four sons, Chalril, Chhiuaj OMma, 
and Sdhi. and that the four Jdt tribes who bear these names are 
sprung from them: (yet they intennany). Their original home was 
AUilv/a, whence they migrated to the P unit'd). According to another story 
their ancestor was a Tu n war BAjput culled Iiitjfi Hik.li, who came .tram 
the Deccan and settled at Kahlur. His son Birei married a .hit wouiau, 
settled at Matfci in tho M^lwa about tlie time of Akbar, and founded 
the tribe. 

In Amritsar the ChAhil say that 0 h 6 hal - was a son of Rdjti Khang, 
who once saw some fairies bathing in;$ tank. He seized their clothes 
and only restored them on condition that one or thorn became his 
bride. One Jclihr&n was given him, on condition that he never abused 
her, and she boro him a son, but one day he S]x»ke harshly to her and sho 
disappeared.* But to this day no ChsShi) ever abuses his daughter! Settled 
first at Kct Gadaua near Delhi, the Clifthil migrated to Pakhi Chihil&n 
near Amb&la and there founded Rala Joga or Jogaiia in tho IJriaiwa. 

The Chahil affect Jogi Pir, originally Joga, son of Rajpdl, who is said 
to have been killed, after lighting with the Mughals even when he had 
been decapitated. Jogi Pir is their chhara (?j cither a), and a fair is held 
in his honour on the 4 th nawatra .in A sailj. In Jlnd the Chrik.il 
claim descent from Bala, a Chavduin Rajput who' took a Jrit wife, and 
so lost caste, but he acquired influence by accepting offerings made to 
Gtfga, and Clnlhils, whatsoever their caste, still take these offerings.*! 1 
In Jind tho Chahil worship Kbera Blnimia. 

They are probably, says Mr. Fagan, Bagris, originally settled in 
Bikdner. 

Cbahat., a Hindu and Mtihfimwadau Jriv dan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. 

CiutiNG, Cuteo, a minor agricultural caste, found in the western portion of 
tho lower ranges of Kringra and Hoshirirpur. In the Dasiiya tahsll of 
the latter district they own some villages, but are generally tenants. 
The term appears to be a purely local synonym of B&hti or Ghirth. 
The Chring is quiet and inoffensive, diligent and a good cultivator, like 
the Sftini of the plains. 

Chaik, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary priests'of. Keonthai. 

Chaika, a small tribe, classed as J&t, in Dera Ghrizi Klirim 

Cbak, ( 1 ) a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar; (2) a sept of Jri$s 
to which Ranjha. is sometimes said to have belonged.^' 

Cater, C'SAKtei, the MnMni equivalent for Teli or oilman. 

* Through an opening in tho roof—and so tho Ca.-ihil do not make openings in their roofs 
to this day. They also avoid wearing red clothes ; and, till recently, at any rate, did not 
use baked bricks in their houses—a mlio of the time when they wore nomads, probably. 

f In Jind falisil it is indeed said that the pujMa of G uga are generally called cMhil: in 
Saugrur t hey are known as IhagatP, In Patiala Chahil is said to have been born of a hill 
fairy; and Boland Jogi Pir is worshipped as tbeir/affcw*. 

J Pan j A hi iiicty., p. 179. 






ChakarJcc^ € ha-mi r . 

Chasabk*, a-Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chakom, a U\ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

OHAKFirAwf, fr. Chakr&a a village in Mpaw$l: a now sect, which 
* rejects more than kali the Quran, founded by ono Ghnlam Nab. of 
-■ Chakrala, whose followers call themselves Ahl-i-Quran, ui., believe’ 
in fclio Quran only. It rejects all tho other traditions of the Propl 
Its founder has now changed his iiamo to AbdulMh us ho obje 
to being called ghuWm (servant) of the Prophet. Ho believes t* 

Qurdn is the only book which lays down what is required ■ 

Muslim and that the other subsidiary books and sayings of Mu. 

■ are of no account. He has accordingly devised a new form d 
which is distinct from that prescribed by the Prophet. 

His followers are numerous in tho Sluthbaz Khel and Ytlvu Khel 
villages of the Mi&nw&li tab ail, as well a* in Hera Ismail 'Kli&n and 
Lahore. A monthly journal called the Lhdal-ul-Quran used to bo 
published by Shaikh Oliifctu, a leading adherent of the sect in Lahore. 
As the soot did not thrive at Lahore its founder has now settled in 
Dora Ismail Khtfn. , . . v 

Cham al, a Jat elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chav ih, a tribe of Gujars, claiming descent from a Tuivwar K&jput by m 
( ajar mother. They came from IMhi and are very old inhabitant!#. or, 
t0 Karndl District, having possibly been expelled from Delhi by Slier 
adh. Chamain is probably only a local appellation. 

mar, Chamidr, fem. Chara&n, -iM. 

(.The Cham&r is the tanner and leather-worker of North-Western In¬ 
dia * and in tho western parts of the Pnnjdb he.is called Mo,chi whonev^ 

, be is, as ho generally is, a Musalimin/fehe caste being one and the % u0 \ 
The name Cham&r is derived from the Sanskrit charmabiro, or " vQfctff 
in hides/' (Hut in the east of the Punjab ho is far more than a 
worker, ‘/lie is the general coolie and field labourer of the yiljjfe . ^ 
a Charadr, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any , v -p 

answer u Coolie }> as often as <( OhaniJ&r. 1 • They do all tQ hre/dr, or 
ffnoh, work as cur ting grass, carrying wood and- bundles,- acting/ a? wfl tcb- 
men, and the like ; and they plaster tho .lutes with mud ^het the'; 
need it. They take the hides of all dead cattle and him. flesh of all clevep- 
fexited animals, that, of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chubrdr 
They make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart., and whips, and oth 
leather work; and above all they do ah immense deal of hard work 
the fields, each family supplying each cultivating association with 
continuous labour of a, certain number of hands.]' (All this they dc 
village menials, receiving fixed customary dues in. the shape of a 
of the produce of the fields. In the east and south-east of t.b 
the village Chamfers also do a great deal of weaving, which h 
paid for separately; Tho Ctiam&rs stand far above the Chtir 

# Stewing ban a long fliaqui^ilionhn the ShainAr baste, -which appear 
tensive and to inclndo which more, varied trikes in Hindmtanma in ' 
why is a Cham&r always addrceaod with. •“ Oh Chain'ir ke • iastea 
*• other caiste would be ? 





Ohamdr symnym. 

ami some of their tribes are almost accepted as . , . 

^are generally dark in colour, and ar© almost certainly of aboriginal 
origin, though hero again, their numbers have perhaps been swollen by ^ 
members of other and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded, f 
The people say: 

Karid Brahman , got Okamar 
In he sixth'na utrio fdr. 

« Do not cross the ferry with a black Bnthman or a fair Chain^r,” 
ne being as unusual as the other, Their women are celebrated for 
•uity, and loss of caste is often attributed to too great partiality for 
Jham&ri. 

The traditional origin of the Chanrirs is that Chanu (or Chanwe) and 
Bauu were two brothers: th© former removed a cow’s carcase with hip 
owiv hands and eo Banut outr-casted biin.J InKapurthala, however 
another version is current, and according to this Gdo told his brother 
Mot po remove a carcase and then declined to associate with hiui fo 
doing so, and the Mirdsi who witnessed the incident, took Gdt*s pari 
From Mat are descended the Ohamars, 

Synonyms .— It is difficult to say what are the real synonyms of Chatndi 
‘The term Cliuhra-Chamdr is often used to denote the group fori bed V 
the two castes, just as Mochi-Juldhd is used, but it does not im* ,y tha 
the two castes are identical, (just as the Muhammadan Gha idr 5 
styled Mochi so tho SiklrCham&r is called Ramimsia v.). Ii Sirtr. 
a Ohauidr is called Meghwril as a compliment, but opprobioush 
styled Dhod§ or Dheyh, a term applied to any 'low fellow ’.. 

‘ Meghwdl ' claim descent from Mogh-rikh who was created by a a 

( Groups. — The Chumdrs are divided into several ‘M^cast©?. lit 
Eastern Punjdb there appear to lie at least five true sub-castes v 
\ do not intermarry. These are in order of precedence :— 

i. CMndor, said in Delhi to trace its origin from Benares, pos. 

from some association with Kabfr, It is the principal 
\ caste in Hissdr, including Sirsa, and its members do not , 
leaving that to the Oha innings and Khatiks, and working r 
iu prepared leather. See also under Meghwdl. 

; ; lhuddsi or Rabddsi, named after Rai Dds Bhagat, liimsol 
Chanwir, a contemporary of Kabfr, and like him a disciple 
' Rdmanawd. Tkis the prevalent sub-caste in Karndl arid 
neighbourhood. \ 

iii. JaUn,. found in greatest numbers about tho neighbourhood 
’"""Delhi and Gurg&on- They work in horse and camel hi 
which are an abomination tqf the Chdndar, probably as ha ’ 
the foot unclovenadd are perhaps pained from the word 

___ __ __ \ _________ 

\e Ch*m4re will eat food prepared by any tribe except the Khrlkrob (Oh«hy»), K 
tud Nat. ^rooking is only allowed among thein selves and they will not « 

-, m a Dhob;, a Dam or a JS%ar (iudiyo dyer). [K-rnal]. 

•ir Ban we here would appear to be the eponytn of the llama caste, which if 
bip an dr und a nxmhi at weddings. 

Un-ssed the CHionrrenca, and ho to this rluy no Cburner will oat or/ 
Mirasd’a liancU. 

spears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces, though el , 

•. Tho Plied is ako a largo tribe iu Knchli and Sindh, also cal’*’ 
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a camel-grazier. On tho other hand, they are said to obtain 
the services of Gaur Brahmans, which would pub them above 
all other Ohainara, who have to ho content with the niinisatrtions 
of the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. 

iv* Oiambiu^jlio prevalent sub-caste further west about Jallundiir 
f “aud Ludhiana. 

v, Golia, lowefit of all the sub-oastes, indood Golia is the name 
a. section of many menial castes in the Eastern Punjab, 
ifl almost all cases carries with' it an inferior standing 1 ' 
caste. . j % ■' d 

Further west, in H&bha, the aub-castes are, howovor, said to b«. 
in number, viz, 

1 . 


Buna (Bunia). 
Ohaurir, 
Chatnarwa, 
Ohanhar (Ho) 


j- who touch unclean things^ 

(rha Buna appears in Ludhidna as the Bunia, a Sikh Gliain.ir, who 
having taken to weaving ranks higher than the workers in leather. The 
Bahtia* is also said to be a Sikh Chamdr who has taken to , weaving, 
but many Rahtias are Muhammadans* j) 

/ Territorially the Chanrira in Patiala are divided into two groups which 
do not intermarry and thus form suh-castes. These arc the Bdgvi, or 
immigrants from the Bagar, found in the south-east of the State, 
and the Desk) 

/Among the Desiiti Fa^Ula two occupational groups are found, viz., 
the Cham&rs who make shoes, and^ the Bonus, tho latter sub-caste 
being weavers of blankets by occupation and Sikhs by religio? * j 

Tho Jind account divides the Olianrirs into 5 sub-castes, /vm,, lifira- 
ddsf, Jati% Chdmar ( sic ), P&thi and Raigar, but it js not; cfear whether - 
these are occupational or territorial or sectarian groups. T Tho - .Nubha 
account says, they are divided into 4 groups, viz., Cnl^war, Jatl® 
Babnmia (?) and Ohimay («c). The • CM 1.1 war are divided fefco 

two sub castes (?), Chamvar proper, who are Sultani«s by re'P ^Oh and 
workers in leather; and the Bonas (or blanket-weaver^) n ,. e Sikhs 
of Guru G-ovind Singh. The Bonas aro not found in south-east. 
The J&titfs (descendants of Jathi, wife of Ramdfls) ar^ f onrK i on ]y in’ 
the south-east aud aro regarded as inferiors by the C’lu'inwars, who do 
not drink or smoke with them, A curious story is top 0 f the origin 
of the JatiAs, connecting the name with jhanfr (puba^ t Oh a ij war 

Cham nr would give the Jatiaa’ forefather a girl to wif^/ 30 } l0 Berried 
a Ch6lira’s daughter, but the fheras wore noc completed Vhou a dispute 
arose, so the Chuhras and Jatias performed half the prfierait oi.it,side and 
the rest, inside the house until recently. The Jatia tr/ R horse and camol 
hide, while the Chap warn of Biiw;d only tan ,the‘.B^j nf{ 0 f fr^ ae which 
the jati&s refuse to touch. ' ' 


* la Sirsa tho word .aooma to be applied to the members oi any ieny ca -j 


or Chiihra. Mr, Wiisun, however'-Sad never heard-the word 
be applied tu u Sikh Chamdr. 
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Chamar gots. 


“'"^rSriS s“sr.i SsSHSts 
rilSZZZ,«.«o—. - ^efftS 

into the Puuj&b with the troops, being retnrnod only m Ueto, bat ., 

nftt'o t'bove groups it ia clear that soma are true sub-castes based 
others like the Buna ^ 

groups which may or may not lutormarry with other g P^jn, ^ tho 

pW in this aspect h> 

fte SS*, Where 

^ » Mussakndn Khatik tanner, 
(numerous in the ccitval and eastern Districts, especially Ainbdla) and 


Bfbdban. 

Warn* 


Makrni. 

Phundw&l, 

Bindhu. 


(xhatneri. 

Bir. 

Jal. 

Tih&ti. iCathdna. 

Of' thiiJO eleven gets all but. the KatUna are found in the Julkndar 

division. \ 4 . v 

V 10 Ch i‘the a tofthS “^ut’Undfe was a Chamdr 
by S m-y ChamSrs are Itdmdisiast by sect, and of this sect again 

some are &dao Sikhs. 

MmddsiVas a - 

less, but one; d^/csuca^.j ^ fct# n « m Wg flU „i cross-ques- 

ioi which hf l*“ uml ,, lo w p roI1 ounce the name < I’armeshwar and 
tioiiedhmi.if bo declared P that) a3 no son had been bestowed on 

Mria^lipr destiny, the faqir himself must be born to her. bo he 


- ^=fes^«-aiss« tsistitt 

these got names U loul mK ’ . .. 

the .Xflts. . . Haira descent from Bitmdas. 

t Tho iUruddBia drink arar it at tbeir baud'}. 

palwl from Cfaara£™ au -\dd,v 
aweepera' hands. <K*piirthM>. 


The RanirlAsia (Sikh#) take the 
Tho Mttababi take them from the 
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Ohamarwd^ Chandl. 
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us reborn as who is callod Raid is in B&wal. As Ins mother 

as a Ohamdri lie refused lies?;breasts, until his guru bade him suck. 
One day when placed by his mother at a spot where RAraa. Nand used 
to pass, he was touched by that teacher’s sandals, and when he cried 
oat was told by him to bs silent and repeat * RAm R&m.’ Thus was 

‘ supernatural power bestowed upon him, 

Contrary to the Chamars' customs liamd/ts wore a janeo, sounded a 
conch, and worshipped idols. The Brahmans appealed to the magis¬ 
trate, whereupon Ramd&s cast the idols into a tank, but they returned 
to him, whereas the Brahmans failed in a similar teat. Again, cutting 

! Ms neck open RhmdAs exhibited 4 janeo*, of gold, silver, copper and 
thread, typical of the 4 yugaa. Thenceforth he was .known as a 
famous bhagat .* 

(Chamtfr women wear no nose-ring, but among the Bunas it is worn 
by married women, nob by widows. The Chftrimars of Bdwal do hot 
wear gold nose-rings, and all the Chamars of that locality avoid 
clothes dyed in saffron, and the uso of gold. They also use beestings 
only after offering it to the gods on the arndwaa.^ 

pHAMAitWA. Bbahman-, tha Brahman of the ChatnArs : see- Brahman. Also 
a sub-caste of the Cham&rs iu hhtbha {see Chamdr). 

Shambiai, a Rdjpttt sept (Hindu) of tho first grade—deriving its name 
from Chamba State : cf. Maudi&l, Jaswal, Bathairia, etc. 

Chajier, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

hr am ang, the caste or class which in Kanitwar works in leather, correspond¬ 
in'- ‘ i tho Chainar of the plains. 

lound inVcuni**' ^hamkanni, a small tribe of Ghoeta 


. Keel Pa$hans, 


Tto -hamrawj does not sia . .j p /„ 1|i , anB to 'tan 1 ). . ""*»«““! . 

• .At-*as rss* 


a and 

moreover only tans ox >»d bufta^ ^ ^ > uh]y always ft 

i 0at Drfhmftc^' 

'»*** also 

HiW % : » AxtS ’* ^ wTiom all Sanskrit authorities 

^WsrobaHy Ofcwf. -til* occupation is 

ropresent «s begotten hy a evirainak, and other -ahject, ottices 

carrying °"t corpses, o£ &*m 

for *e rrnm§Wmd the Koli p ike^M 

„ 3 (on,, :»!»• ■«*«. whioUtai #***- 


corresponding to t«_ ^ Si;; . u a , :; ..,vO. vM.uKkc o;o;,:- 

Bor w Al. 8 Any At*. ‘ 

OhaUh'in. j ham, 


Goru. 

t Colebrooke. m«fh 27<k 


Lokvii. 






Chanan~-Chandy{. 

the Chanfds in Kfingya appear to he inferior to tho Kolia of that Dis¬ 
trict, and eomo of them at least will not touch dead cattle, or mix on 
equal terms with those who do. On the other hand, in Kullu Sar&j 
some of tho Chattels rank below Kolis. D&gi-Chan&l is a very common 
term for the casteand in Kullfi it appears to inolude the Nar. Yet 
a Ohandl of Mandi State will nbt intermarry with a Dilgi of KnlKi. 
The Che adl in also found in Ohamba, where the proverb goes : Ghanal 
jiffla, Rdthi kaMtha, c The low caste is the elder and the Bftthi the 
younger brother/ doubtless pointing to a tradition that the Chanfil 
represents an earlier or aboriginal race. See the articles on Dilgi and 
Koli. 

Chahan, a JiH clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Cuaxakyij a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chanbai,, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chantu v*d, an outcast, ono of Iowcaste. Punjdbi Dicty., p. 187. See 
Chamil. 

ChAhpar, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Siulkot. Cf. Ohandarh. 

Chandarb, a J&t sept, found west of the Rdvi: Punjabi Dicty,, p. 187. 
poubtlgss=OMdhar or Chhadhar, (q. v.) 

On akdar.seyt, syn. Parbhu K&yasth : one of the two classes of KdyastbSs 
{q. v.) —found in the Deccan. 

Chakdbar, a J&t.cltm (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chanbf.l. One of the 36 royal (Rdjpnfc) races, and fully described in Elliot'4 
: Mares of the N.-W. Province*. It is not impossible that g^y v gg^he 
same stock as the Ohaiuldl, outcasts where rabies* Sinda Bill Stat* 
dominant. They are returned chiefly / ' '-‘S that the Chaudel open he 

Bilrtspur. K%ut traditionatwLvvTS 8 tho ' Si ™^bv ti 
» and ^ ,; pI CS^ ^ I ail / 

, 0 .annly of Bihfopnr is Ghandel. StaleH ' and w %^er th, 

# Ckn Montgomei7 . 

•• see Balooh : (2) ChSndia, a J4{ olan (agri, 

Chid, younger m rfMm/ci b&Jfcla R^/ofTh/tl; Gami tiir 
CHAmxKAR^a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found i 


Eoubtlessll 

■**. >« a. 

C “”S“ “• • k * fc„, d 

Chasm*, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Chdny^Channar. 


Chauqala, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Muli&n. 

Cha^GGAr, n\ (Chhanggar in Miilfc&ni). The Clianggars are 

outcasts of probably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in Gujirit, 
Amritsar, Lahore/Femtopur, and F&ridkot, but especially in Si^lkot 
4and they say that their ancestors came from the Jammu lulls. They 
/areoriginally a vagrant tribe who wander about in search of work; 

I bat in tli o neighbourhood of largo cities they arc fettled in colonies* 
'They will do almost any sort ot work, but are largcdy employed in 
agriculture, particularly as reapers j while t heir women are very generally 
employed in sifting and cleaning grain for grain-dealers.' They are all 
MusalraAns and marry by nikdh, and say that they were converted by 
Shams Tabriz of|Mu.Mh, who bade their ancestor, a Hindu Rajput, support 
himself by honest labour and husk the wild sawdnk in the jungles because 
it was good (changa). Their clans are said to be Phulan, Ghauhan, 
MatiMs, and Saralie*' Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; 
but these arc blue, not red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not ., 
at all given to crime, They have a dialect of their own regarding which, 
and indeed regarding the tribe generally, the late Dr. Leitnor published 
some interesting information. He says that they call themselves not 
(Jhanggar but. Ghubna, and plausibly suggests t hat Changgar is derived 
from cfihdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Chang,gap is another 
form of Zingnri; but Dr. Leitnor does not support the suggestion. 

Chakori, a sept of Kanets which holds Pheta and half Dharuth farr/anas 
in Kiitluir. 

CHANi/a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ckamkar, a- clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ghakn, an. agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur, 

Guannak, a J&fc clan (agricultural) found in Lodhr&n tahsll, Multom District. 

‘ They are said to bo connected with the Jhakkars and other tribes 
in the couplet *.— 

Jhakhar, Climmar , Kanjun, Nun teatemj 
ilm Bans Shaitan de panje hujh hhard. 

All these five clans assume the title of Kami, In B&h&walpur they 
are also called Chaim an-di and are fouiid chiefly in the kdrddHs of 
BaluVwalpur and Ahmadpur East, as cultivators, and in the Koln, as 
landowners and cattle-breeders. Their septa are: Admani, Ram, Wi sal, 
Bhojar, and Bharp&V said by soma,of the tribe to be descended front Pif 
Ohannar, but the more general belief 'is that the PIr never married and that, 
the Chatmars are descended from his seWon brothers, sons of Bai Sandlula. 
The Qhannars are, howevebelieved to be an offshoot ol the Malms. 

Chmnar Pi/v—Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Plr Chau liar, or Chanan Plr, eon of Rai Sandhilu, Sayyid Jalfil visited the 
city of the Bai, now in rpms some three miles off, and asked it there was 
any Muhammadan in the city, male or female. Ho was told, that there 
Was none and he then ashed if any woman was pregnant. The Rai sain 
his wife was, and. the Sayyid then ordered him to emp.oy a Muhammadan 
midwife for the child would be a saint. "When the child was horn the ha* 




* Or, in Kapfiitkala Bhuilar, Bhatti, C.hauMn, Tfr ami Kbokhar, 
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exposed him on the hillock, but a cradle of santcd wood descended from 
heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai Sandluk endeavoured to take 
the child out of the cradle, but failed, as, whenever he approached, the 
cradle rose in the air. When the child grew up, he accepted Makhddm 
Jaham&n as his Fir, and as ho was brought up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efficacious for the'rearing of children. The Channar tribe 
is descended from the seven brothers of the Fir. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans frequent the shrine, rot or thick broad and meat 
being eaten by both as brethren. Hindus are not polluted by contact 
with Muhammadans at the shrine. 

ChannozaI, a Pa(Mn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy, 

Chakon, a hit clan (agricultural) found in lulMn, 

Chanwal, returned as a R&jput sept in Hoshi&rpnr, 

Ohanwan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

CtiArrAEBANP, Chhapribaud. Sec Chuhrfi. 

Cuaban. Cf. BMt. 

Chaiun-Dasi, a modern offshoot of feho Bair&gis, for an account of which 
see pages 37-38 above. 

Chaehoya, Chayhoit,* (the fern, in Multdni is said to be chhirohi, P. Dicty., 
pp. 195, 22G). 

The Charhoa is the Dhobi and Ghhfmba of the Mnltdn division and 
the DerajM and not uoseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Liklri 
and Rangrez also. In his capacity of washerman he is, like the Dhobi, 
a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. Be is also found in 
Bahawalpur, in Gujr&t (where he is described as a dyer in reds), and in 
Peshawar. See Dhobi. 

Chasti, a J&f clan (agricultural) found in Multitu, 

Ohateka, in M. chatrera , see Chitera. 

Chatraht, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 
in the latter District they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Chatta, see next. 

Chattjia.—A -Tat tribe apparently confined to Gujranw&la, in which district 
they hold 81 villages. They claim to be descended from Obafcta, a 
grandson of Prithi Rai, the Ohauhhi King of Dehli, and brother of the 
ancestor of the CMma. In the 10th generation from Chatta or, as other¬ 
wise stated, some 500 years ago*. Daft Y\( came from Sambhal in Mornda- 
bdd, where the bards of the K ax-nil Chaubins still live, to tho banks of the 
Chenab and married among the tribe's of GujrimwAla. They were 
converted to Islam about 100U A.D. Thtty rose to considerable politi¬ 
cal importance under the Sikhs; and the history of their leading family 
is told by Sir Lepol Griffin at. pages 402 ft of his Punjab Chiefs . 

Ciiattaksaz, an umbreila-maker; jirobably to be Included among the Tarkh($u. 

Chatyal, a clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n, 

Oilabdhrial, a faction or party which is opposed to the Zannndir (also called 
Chaudhri) party in the Chakwal fcahsil of Jhelum. ■ Broadly speaking 

* IC/. the Balochiyarictlluj, clothes-wsher. 





Chmdri— Chauhdn. 

Ghandkr&ls are the representatives of the old taUqddrs, 
ie Xaimudara represent the new men put ia during bikli rule. The 
former is the more numerous and powerful, but the latter is more 
united. Marriages between members of these factions are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. These fac¬ 
tions have ramifications which extend into Find Dacian Khan tahsil, 
across the Sh&hpur Salt Range and down into the Sh&hpur plains. For 
a full account «eo the Jkelwn Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 12(5-eh 

CflAtfpBl—(t) A tribe found in Babdwalpur. They have four main septa, 
Janjdni, Jasr&n, SaradSni, and Dliadani. They say that their original 
name was Salfiki,(?j Safjukb .(ii) a faction : u q. Z'Awind&v ; m 
CliaudhrhU. 

Chaoghatta, (1) h Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar $ (2) a J&t 
clan (agricultural) found in Mnltan. 

Ghadhak, a great Rajput tribe, one of the Agnjkulas, and also one of the 36 
(royal) ruling races. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole 
Rajpuf. race,' and to them belonged Pirthi R&j, the last Hindu ruler of 
Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Delhi, Ajmer' 
and S&mbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their 
ejectment from Delhi they are said to have crossed the Jumna to 
Sambhal in Mur&lAb&I, and there still dwell the genealogists and _ bards 
of the Chauhdn of the Nardakf of Karn&l and Ambdla in which Districts 
they have retained their dominant position more than elsewhere in the 
Punjab. 

The ChauMua in Ambitta claim to belong to the Bachas got and to 
bo of Surajbanei descent. In this District they hold 169 villages, and 
their traditions give them the following pedigree and history i.~* 

BUjfi. Nangk Kao, took Sambhal in MuradaMd. 

EaUa-kutod. 

liana Hurra, f; in the 5th generation founded 
Pnndri and Habri, o, 98S A, D, 


f “ 

A ugh a, ancestor 
of tho Adhoa 
Rajputs. 


'1 


Rantha4 
Sabh Mai, 


•* The Autbdla traditions mention Akl-kondor-puri as their seat before 'Ajmer wa$ 
founded. They also add that Bao4 H»r Bai founded Jrtwllft in the Pihapnl taWl: thence 
the Clmuhftn spread northwards. In Kamil their chaudhridts are Gumtlmla, Iiao Sambhh* 
Habri and, ohief of all, Jundla. ,, , 

I Fox the Ohauhdn migrations aod their conquest of the Pundivs see tho article oa 

E Hurra also had four illegitimate sons, by a Rotci, a a Jdtni and a Ilujimni 

respectively, The latter’s son, Kawal Kdj. fouode-.I a f dm, ot group of 32 villages, of 
KdfputB: the JAtnfa son, Bhadbi, was the ancestor of the Mndhnl .Ta\S who bniu t > 
bums, ono in Kalsora iu Thinesar, the other in Suhirnnpur. Rut tho Kama tradition is 
different. It assigns to H.£n& Harm two R&jptil wives and five of inferior^ status^ vn., a 
Rofni, whoso descendants form the Dopla, got of the Ro?h, a Jatm, a tiujan, a ..login 8.114 a 
Nain. The descendants of the two latter are the Rajputs of Mustafibirl purg^na iw Jog&dhri 
tahsll, while the JafcniV and Gdinri's progeny appear to have settled east of tlio 
| Rantha or Eiot’a, was tho son of Kani Bar Rai’s old age and his step-brotheis 
disputed his legitimacy. So he appealed to the king of Delhi and bis mother said that s m 
had fed the iUb& oa dolah, a fish supposed to possess aphrodisiac, qualities. I he 
declared that Kanta’s.sweat would smell of the fish if he were legitimate. Uo rulhllea th© 
teat and was declared legitimate. 
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ia’s descendants drove the Koli Rdjpntg acroafil tlie Tangri 
nay still be found. TilOk-Chand, son of StiMi Mai, bis descendant, 
ained 84 out of the 169 Ch&uh&n villages— 4ke ckaurdst; while Sttbli 
Mai’s second son, Mdnak Chanel, turned Muhammadan and look fcbo 
pachdd or 85 remaining. Jagajlt, 8fch in descent from Tilofe Chand, 
was Guru Govind Singh’s antagonist c. 1700 A. D. In 1756 his 
grandson, h’ateh Chand, with his two sons Bhup Singh and Ohuhar 
Singh, fl©d from Ahmad Shdh Durrani into Kotaha where 7,000 ChauMns 
were massacred by the imperial forces under the Eai of Kiotfiha. 

In HissAr the true Chauh&ns are immigrants and may bo divided into 
two branches, the Nimi&na* and Sidhmukh or, as they call themselves, 
Bird Thai The Nimriiniis who are descendants of Raja Bangui, a 
great-grandson of Chainr Deo, brother of Pirtlu R4j, are sub-divided into 
two clans, Rdth and Ddgauta, both of which came from Gurgfion, the 
former tracing their origin to Jdtnsana. The name Bfiguuta would 
appear to be connected with Bighota.f 

The Bdnt Thai had a group of 12 villages near Sidhxnnkh in BiHner, 
close to a famous shrine of Guga, 

The Bohn and Ohotia Pacini,das claim OhauMn descent. 

The Ohauhiins own a few villages to the south of Delhi city and have 
a small colony near Jakhanli in Sonepat talisil, but in this District 
they have, adopted widow remarriage and are disowned by their fellow 
E/ijputs, but they are the best cultivators of the tribe, and otherwise 
decent and orderly. 

In the central and some western Districts the Chaulidns are found 
classed indifferently as Rrijput or e. g. } in Sidlkot4 

In Amritsar they are classed as an agricultural tribe (Rdjput, Jaf uud 
Gujar), and they are also so classed in Montgomery (Rdjput and JAt) 
and in Shiilipur. 

In BaMwalpur the Chaubfins have three clans :—KhrUis ; HamsMm 
[found mainly in Uch peshlcdri —they claim that Muhammad Husain, 
their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster-brother (hamxhir), but others say they 
arc Hashmfras not Hamsliiras] ; and Khichchi, who claim to bo 
descended from Khichchi KhAn, ruler of Ajmer 700 years ago, and say 
thoir ancestor founded Shergadh in Montgomery. Few in number they 
are confined to the Jc&rddri of K hairpur East, where they are carpenters 
and khatiks by trade, though in Multdn they are well-to-do landowners. 

Numerous JAf and other tribes comprise Chau!An sections or have 
Sections which claim Chauhsin descent, indeed it would he difficult to 
name a large caste in the Punjab which has not a Chauhriji section, e.g. 
me Chamfir. The Klchi and Yaraich are also numerous Oliauhfiu 
clans in the Punjab. For the general history of the Cbuuh&ns and 
their organisation see Rajput,.- 

CnAtjLA., Chdwala: lit. a preparation of rice : a section of the Aroyas. 

* Mtinmua is ft small state, a feudatory of Alvrar, nud ruled by ft Cbaahan family, 
t Eliot mentions four tracts »s held hv t,h.e Alanofc Ohaahacm, via., Hiifch, Highoia, 
Dhtindboti and ObaudvFar. Of these, Rath, the largest, Jies mostly in Alwar, but it 
Includes Narnaul, now in Pati&la territory. ftfghota lies north of Rdfcb, and Dhundhoti 
between Bighota and Hamn.a. 

X Fanjab Cuawoiary Law, XIV, }>. 2. 





Oharms^Ghe^rd'm. 



i agricultural clan found in Sh&hpuf. 

. .„j an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Gmccfli, a Guiar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

OflSIA, «) a disciple ; («) a *o P t of fteSilto, fr« ? M a to. dtomfcwe form 
ALi mer.i in rmira of 'witch' or ' malignant female spirit. 


'(cMrij i» as'bd 5ft. the sense of ' witch.’ or ' malignant female spirit.’ 

Ghwiya, a Jit clan (agrkulu.ru!) fonnd in Amritsar. 

ChemJ, ft) a G ajar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (it) a sept of fto 
Gil Jilts, apparently confined to Hoahrirpur. 

CHM-EAMi.*- 1 The name oi a W* founded by one Cliot Mm, an Arofa of 
Buchhoke, which is still the central sanctuary ot the sect, though it. 
monastic headquarters are outside the Taxali Gate at Lahore. Chet ham 
became a; disciple of Mabbib Shili, a JaMii./mpn of the Uushfea sect. 
After his death Chet Riiro slept upon his tomb and there had a vision 
of Christ which is described in a Panjibi poem, partly composed b} him, 
partly by hie successors or followers. On life death in 1894 Chet K..u 
was cremated and his nshes drunk in water by ne euthftsmstic J*| 
riplfss Before dying he had designated the site of a future Chet-rami 
town to be called Mpuw or > Jesus’ town,’ and there his bones and 
those of Mahbtib Shfih are to find their eventual reetmg-placo. W 
carding tho creed of the sect Dr. H. D. GrnwoM wntes:*-«lte 
Ehet-rimi sect, holds a double doctrine ot the ft-mity. ■ Iheie * 
the Christian Trinity consisting Ot Jqsos, the son ol Mary, ibo 
Holy Spirit, and God, which is found m the Chet-rami creed. 
There is also What might be railed a Hindu Trinity consisting of 
Allah. -Parmeshwar, and Khadi. Allah is tho Creator, I armesbwat, 
the Preserver, and Klin®, the Dmtroyer. .1 his idea 13 > ^ourse, 
based upon the Hindu doctrine ot Brahma, Vislmu end Sluv» as 
Creator? Preserver and Destroyer, respectively. The throe potencies 
of the universe, namely A114h, Parmeshwar, and KhucU have them 
counterpart in the human body, which, from this point of view, is a 
kind of microcosmoa. There is a generative part corresponding to 
Allah, a nourishing part (the breast) corresponding to i armeshwar, 
and a destroying part, (the noad) Corresponding to Rhnda. Jho 
Chet-rtinifs frequently carry a long rod surmounted by a cross, on 
which is inscribed their confession of faith. Some form of baptism 
also appears to be practised, but they distinguish between the external 
and internal rite, and are said to have four kinds of outward baptism, 
with water, earth; air and five. Ewth-baptimn is used when a lay 
member tears off Vis clothe*, casts dust npon Ins head and becomes 
a Cbet-iAnri monk; to mark hia renunciation of the world. 1 he monks 
are the clergy of the sect, the theory being that 40 persons wah»ay» 
to Subsist on alius and preach the doctrines of. Ohet Kiku. Iheae 40 
are called chelae and are addicted to intoxicating drags. Ihoeect m 
probably not very imraeroos, and it is said to be persecuted by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though, when a chela, hep & ot a Hindu he 
does so in the name of Mm, and when from a Muhammadan m the 
name of Alkh and Muhammad- All castes, even the lowest 
are recruited, but caste distinctions are at least so tar observed that 


* In an exhaustive Payer read at the Wussoorie Ccn/er&nce, 1804., which the carious reader 
may consult for further details and parallels. 




miST/ty^ 




Chhabata**. (Jhhddhctf, 


a-t Eucliboko, one on Poh 1st (January) in memory of Malibu b Shah's 
death, another on Jeth 20 th (May—June) to commemorate that of 
Chet Ram, and the third on Sawau 18th (July—August) in memory 
of one Malang. Shah, of whom nothing appears to be known except 
that he was a friend of Mahbub Shah. 

Ohhabala, sue Chhabihwdle. 

Chbabihwalb, a term applied to the Ivhatn devotees of Sh&mjf. His Gandia 
Jilt devotees are called Rang Rangita and his Ohandia Baloch worship- 
pers are styled Ghhabala 'both, though still Muhammadans, presentim/ 
offerings to his descendants. (For an account of the Hindu revival in the 
south-west Punjab under Bairdgi influences, by the Gosains Shimji and 
his successor Lfilji, see Census Rep., 1891, pp. 127-0. 

CnnABRf, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chbabhajr, Found along the whole length of the Chendb and Rdvi 
valleys, but far moat numerous in Jliang, where they for the most 
part regard themselves as K&jjmfca, the Chhadhars claim to bo descended 
from R&jd Tar, Tunwar. They say that they left their home in 
JRajputdria in the time of Muhammad of Ghor, and settled in Bahd/walpur, 
where they were converted by Slier Shah of Hch. Thence they came to 
Jhang, where they founded an important colony and spread in smaller 
numbers up the Cliomib and Ravi. Steedman describes them as good 
agriculturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan spells the name Chaddrar, which is undoubtedly 
the correct form, and writes :— 

“ The Ohaddrars are Tunwars. Their chief tribes in the Sandal Bdr 
are the Rajokes, Ka mokes, Japp as, Luns, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
Sajdkes, etc. The Chaddrars of the B£r are said to have expanded 
from Dhdban, a small rahna or encampment south-west of Kknrkmvv&la. 
The Luos of Aw&nw&Ia in the Bar say they have been there for seven 
generations. At; Bajla rahna there is a separate, class of Luns or 
Inin as called Bala Luns, who celebrate marriages, wash the dead and 
so forth, and act more or less as mullas ”. 

The following genealogy of the Chaddrars is given by a mirdsi of the 
tribe in the H&fizabad tahsil :-~ 


Pandfi. 


Qarjan, 

JBhm. 

B&tfaar, 


Mdndlik. 

Tunwar. 


Anak. 

JodL. 


Ravilan, 


1 

Chaddrar, 



Chaddrar ballads. 




fee same mirdn also gavo fete following chap or ballad regarding 
the great deeds of the Cnaddrar • 


flat&r ogge Mir Btahctm , 

Path, lichdr sanded ne ; 

Tiir phi'i' tawd'm hoed. 

Jin kul Tdrd pdcd ne ; 

Mjd khtib bhald Ravilan, 

Jin Lilli Kot bonded ne ; 

Billl Kol bandhd ne kaisd 
Jo khutba sacheh parhdcd no, 

Bud jo maiddn ditto ne 

Chaddrar ruhn dhar&ed ne. 

Bhare ndm te vaddbi ayj6 . 

Allah Pali deluded ne. 

Bdkim d, hakumat MU. 
titiulk sii^d kankdea ne. 

ChhatH Pai-nU ie Ltindlce 
Damru ghar dhoded ne. 

Bannhi hatth Nakodar Ujd 

Biniar d«$ nhrdm ne. 

Peihle jd Gagidne hathi. 

Phit Lahdur pauhnc-hded ne. 

Khar raid ndl pea. jdl jhagrd , 

Tukhto Kharral hatded ne, 
ilodd de Oh in to f leone. 

Hor changerd ldad ne. 

Malik Mac-chi Ehdn kuttho no, 

Ragrd rob rullded ne, 

Urdrpdr hukm Chaddrar dd, 

Sidld dihma lered d&l chlkded ne. 

Ajjwn, Oka, Sultana ydge 

jXujar rdh ghat tied ne. 

Vijjar, Vise bdn chdyc 

Sir chattr JWlW jhulded ne. 
ffumfyf. nadi Oliitrdng vasde , 

Bokhrd 2 nlrd pded ne. 

Japped ne bhi rvJbd choklid, 

Baftar ivdls Jtarded ne. 

Dinglidn Bulghdn BiLocMn. 

Mar Biloch vanjdea ne. 

Chulhe te nil vandi tie saphurd. 

Sur gardhi Jehded ne. 

Mir jit Dhir hoed iurtini: 

Baggd shih chirded ne. 

Nilhar, Edlu, Build, Malld mani gawd t 
Jaunt iakhl machded ne : 

Jitha sutl shahid akattha hoe, 

TJlhc cluddh p-ided ne. 

Is kul tc ddld N&ra, 

Qahna, Jdni, Wdchi, Ilr&him Eaqqdni. 

Jets Mir Brdhim gdeti ne, 


Salth the MM Ibr&hfm to the generous, 
He pronounces ns follows:— 

* Tiinw&r then became strong. 

If rum which family T4r& waa born; 

B&ji itavilatt waa a fine hero. 

Who huilr, the fort of Delhi j 
He built Delhi Fort ao 
That his nome of a certainty was sounded 
in the Khutba. 

Secondly, when he had cleared a wide 
space (empire). 

Ho fixed the name of Chaddrar. 

His name was established and grew from 
day to day. 

He worshipped God and hia Prophet. 

A ruler came and ruled. 

The whole country called for help. 

The Ohhnfctis.Paiotis add tbo Lun country, 
Carried rupees to the homo of the Chad* 
drars. 

Wit h only half a hand the Chaddrars took 
Nakodur 

And made the Dliiiftr-des do obeisance. , 
First they went to Gagiaua (in the B<ir) 
and settled, 

Then they reached Lahore. 

When they quarrelled with the Kharrala, 
They stripped the Kharrata of their throne. 
With a push ojf the shoulder (i.e., with a 
certain amount of trouble) they took Chimot, 
They used more force. 

They killed Malik Maoche Kb£n. 

They harried and destroyed him. 

The Chaddrara wore rulers on both sides 
of the river (Chenib), 

They pat the flips’ daughters on rafts find 
dragged them away. .. . 

They cleared a wide road of (i.e., dis¬ 
persed) 

Ajjun, Ohd, anti SultAn tho robeia. 

When Vijjar and Vise (Chaddrara) grew 
to wisdom 

The Prophet held hia canopy over them. 
Hambi (a Chaddrar) lived on tho Chitraug 
nadi, 

And divided his Bharc fully. 

The JappaB’ line was also good, 

And separated off a share. 

They met tho Bulghdn Bi Inches. 

They beat and defeated the Bilochos. 

They fed in common, but their share was 
divided. 

They fought to their hearts content, 
yj irv.a, son of DMr, was a stalwart man: 
He struck tigers (with his Hworc 1 ). 

} sing of Nithar, KlUu, Dallu and Mallti: 
They also held power : 

When? seven martyrs were together (*. e., 
among enemies), 

There they gave them milk, to drink 
(killed them); 

Of this family wore the generous Ndr, 
Gahrm, Jdni, Wachu and Ibrhhmi the 
Ilaqq^ni, 

I, Ibrahim, have sung this praise. 



Chhajju-^Ohhalapddr* 


<SL 


Malih DMA hah chili, 
htdrp Raja rfe da. 

Vctts baddal k&laii ! ■ 

Hal hi led, ne mass , 

Mahdocat ne mired . 

Udthi Akbar JiAdshdh da, 

It the chafe dhamni, Lahdur fcarndnA, 

BdjA hn Bafoh'-, 

Sundh va.ddhJce fthuhejutte ddnd, 


The Htljoke Ohaddrara once got hbld of a Mughal emperor's 
elephant and yoked it to a well at a place near Kdmidsinw&la, still 
called the H&thi Theh. The following chap on the subject given 
by the Mir&si/agtr at Shaikh Sdbu :— 

Malik Dj 1<U(aR&jolse Chief) lifted luaarm, 
Indra Raja became envious,. 
iWn, 0 black cloud ! 

ITu seized the elephant 
A r.cl killed the nutlwnh 
,B wm au elephant of tho owparor AkbarV, 
Here it graze cl vitdhamttri grass* in Labor© 
on' Bngar.oane. 

ThrRajpkos, dosrandaht.H of Raju, 

Out/oll i$e trunk ami yoked it to the well. 

Chhajju, CnHAJJu-i»ANT ; Bi.—A sect which exhibits a curious combination of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan creeds among the lower orders. It is said to 
have been founded by Chhajju, a hhagal of Lahore, who lived about the 
time of Aurangzeb.* llis followers bum their dead, but do not throw the 
ashes into the Ganges; they take them to a place billed Parnajf, in Bnwdel- 
khand, where they bury them. They believe in the divine mission of Mu¬ 
hammad, hut have no social intercourse with the Muhammadans. Ono. of 
their sacred places is Malta Hans, in the Pftk pattern tahsil of Montgomery, 
where their mahant, Lachhnsun Deis, lives, and their sacred book is kept 
in a kind of temple. It is called the Knl Jama Barwp, m written in 
Bhtfsha, and its doctrines are based on a mixture of ^ Hmdttfem and the 
Qut&ii. They also have adherents at Qabala Tibbi and Harappa, and 
are said to be strong vegetarians and teetotallers. 

Chhaj&a. A tribe of who claim descent from the royal raeo of the 
Bbaitis of Jaisalmor. They came to Muitun under Eao Kehar, a chief-* 
tain of their own, and settled there. Kehar is a name of note ir,i Hha$i 
annals. One Kehar was con temporary of tho Jvhalifa*p,l-Wahd, a.d. 
713.t He and his sons advanced the BKtijftL kingdom of Jaisalmor. 
Another Kehar ruled Jaisalmer m the sixteenth century, and his sou 
conquered all the Mnltiin country up to the Lulus, The Chhajpfa 
marry lheir daughter^ to their own tribesman oiily, but receive the 
daughters of other 3 (\t. tribes in mamago. 

Chhajba, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Multan tahail. 

Chkaju, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohha Khang, a caste- found in Spiti (from Ma, ( owner * and khdwj, ‘ land ’). 
But according to Sir James Lyall hh/mg means < house ' or * household, 
nob ‘ land. * Zing means land j cf. CMhzang. 

CbhAla, a G-njar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chhat apdai's. A small community of some 10 bouses in Delhi, who say that 
they came from the JViaw&t in Mughal times and that in the United 
Provinces they ore known as Mujdwars.ij; Shaikhs Mupiwar ana 
Qalandar were their ancestors, and the laiteris descendants are 
called Qalandars. But this seems to be an absolute fable. That they 
came from the Mow&t may be conceded, ^but^Jn spite of what th ey 

’ « CMiftiiu’ft thaubdra ia a corispi (.'none,edifice near the Divinity School nt Lahore. The 

local hiHtonofl describe Mm as an Arora who worked miracles in Dipt city, bub not as 
having tWndert a Beet, ChlmjjTupunlhi would appear to be a local term for the more 
general term ‘Pap-XAMi’ ((j.v.). _ ..i t , no 

t Wah«l was Khali la from 705-15 a . i>.: Itlhot’a IJist, of India.. 1, p. 428. 

£ Ar. lit/ a ceighbour.’ Ike vngd is md in Ificlja to dtuote an attends t at afchrme. 






Chhatapddr rites. rw 

“JwjS'ii is probable that they are Hindu converts to Jal&m, and that in 
H3ieiv former faith they were temple musicians or wandering minstrels. 
On the conversion of the Mewfit their deities were overthrown, but the 
spirit of idolatory which remained, and is not yet quite extinct, set up 
Muhammadan yira in their stead, and they found employment in dedi¬ 
cating themselves to those saints. But it is doubtful whether they 
were ever really attached to the shrines of the saints to whom they 
are dedicated, viz., Khwftja Moin-ud-Dln of Ajmer, Badi-ud-Dfn 
or Madiir S&hib,* or Baiyid S&l&r Masaud Gh&zi, known as the 
f BjSl& Miy&n. } The Mu j a wars belonging to these shrines are of 
authenticated descent and certainly of higher status than the 
Ohhalapdars, who derive their name from ckhalap, the musical 
instrument which they carry and which is in itself a sign of low 
social status. That they call themselves Majdwars may be taken 
as a moro attempt to claim a higher origin, though they certainly 
take upon themselves certain duties connected with the anniversaries 
of their saints, especially at Delhi, where they are to be seen 
wandering from house to house as harbingers of the approaching 
ceremonies, and singing songs to the accompaniment of the chhalap 
in praise of their saints. The anniversary of the first-named saint, 
who is the most reverenced of them all, is held at Ajmer from 
the 1st to the 6tb. of Rajah, when thousands from all parts of India 
gather at Ajmer. When there were no railways, people used to start 
on this journey weeks and even months beforehand, so that the 
month preceding Rajab actually came to be called ‘the mouth of 
Khw&ja Mora-ucl-Din/ On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month 
large numbers from the Mew&fc, and the countryside generally, assemble 
at the Qutb, li miles from Delhi (which, as the name signifies, is the 
shrine of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din, the chief disciple of the Ajmeri 
Khw6ja) for throe days, which are observed as great holidays. On the 
16fch this great concourse forms a huge caravan which sets out on its 
way to Ajmer. . Even now the journey is mostly performed on foot, 
though bullock carts are also employed, chiefly for the women. The 
sight is picturesque and interesting, young and old being dressed in 
their best attire; trains of chhaJcras (country carts) which carry the 
thousands of women and children, singing to the accompaniment of 
drums, Autos and all kinds of instruments’ A conspicuous feature of 
the procession is the red and green banners and Sags, called chharimi 
(lit, ‘ sticks’), to which the three days' 1 gathering at the Qutb owes its 
name of the chharion ha mala or 4 fair of the flagswhich aro 
move precisely called Khwaja jl kt chharian. In the preparation and 
erection of these flags and in tho ceremonies connected w ith them 


the Chhalapd&rs are the principal actors. The flags look like so many 


* On t.be first day of Jamudbal-awal, also called the month of Maddr, when tho banner# 
or chharidns of Madir wore ©rectod under the walls of Delhi the Ohhalapd&rs, accom¬ 
panied by n band of drummers, lined to appear with Madar’s banner before the emperor 
in his court of private and ion co, and on thoir arrival he came out of tho palace and bin 
attendants used to give them trays of malidah , tho Chhaln,pd4va in return placing a baddi 
or garland or. tho emperor’* body in momorv of the Saint Mad&r. Prayers were then 
offered in tho name of the saint and the malidah was doled out to all present. After this 
the Ving gave tho Chhalapdirfc a sfamlard from tho top of which hung a oloth called 
pharaira, embroidered with gold (oalled task or tamdml, etc.) to tho loone ends of which 
wore attached silver cups or latoras. This standard was given to the Chhalapdiirfi in older 
that it might he presented at the convent of Madar Sahib in tho king’s behalf, 








Ckhalapdar mm 


9 , distinguishing tlie various bands and contingents whiclr 
t Khwdja’s camp or laehhar. They are gaudily draped/ 



rds, 

~ & reat Khw&ja’s camp c ... —„ „ 

ilded tops, and are garlanded •with flowora, which^ have peculiar 
name?. The cloth, and even fragments of it, after having been once 
twisted round the stick are considered to bo not only sacred, but 
possessed of healing virtues, and are eagerly sought after, especially 
by mothers who cause them to be worn by their children, if sick or 
otherwise in danger, in order to get thorn cored. They collect women 
of their kith and kin, form a procession headed by the men beating 
drums, and follow them singing the Khwaja’a praises, till they reach 
one of these flag 1 ?, to which they make offerings of sweetmeats, pice 
and cowries and sometimes even rupees, the whole being the per¬ 
quisite of the Chhalapdars, who are in proprietary charge of the sticks. 
A portion of the sweetmeat, after it has been offered, is returned to 
those who bring it and also distributed among any others present. 
Sometimes this ceremony is performed at. tho house of the child s 
parents, in which case the Chhalapd&r takes hie stick or flag there and 
the rite is gone through midst the singing of the child’s relatives and 
with great festivities. In some cases tbo ceremony of putting on tho 
garlands and draping a child in the cloth of a flag is repeated yearly 
during ita minority, or until tbo term of year?, for which its parents had 
vowed to perform it, has expired. 

•For three days the scene at Qntb is most noisy and the din of the vocal 
and instrumental music of innumerable processions passing through 
the streets and crossing each other is enhanced by the noise and rowdy¬ 
ism of the jumping Da meshes called Qalandars. In front of every 
shop and place where a rustic family is staying during the fair, as well 
as around every stick or flag erected by Cbhalapddrs, groups of these 
Qalandars may be seen marking time with their feet which movement 
by degrees rises into high jumps. Their chorus,* while they are thus 
jumping, is— 

Mad Qalandar ! Allah hi degd! ! 

Tdnibe hi paisa ! Allah hi degd ! / 

Dudh malidah ! Allah hi degd !! 

ft'hmi Qalandar ! Dudh malidah 1! Allah hi degd ! ! ! 
and so on. 

“ O Dfirwesh free and drunk! God will give it! Copper coin ! God 
will give it 1 Milk and malidah f God will give it! Jump Qalandar! 
God will give milk and malidah ! (iit,, a sweet dish)/’ 

This is repealed again and again until the shopkeeper or the person 
or family addressed, gives thorn something in cash or kind taking 
which they move on to jump before others. 

In all the songs sung by the Ghbalapd&rs, and others generally, on this 
occasion the Khw&ja’s praises are the principal their.o. The following 
which forms tho burden of a popular song is given here as a speci¬ 
men 1 

Mere dil darydo Khivaja! Tere jhalare pe lagi hai hhtr. “ My bounti¬ 
ful river-like Khwaja ( Look what n concourse of people (with eager 
prayors) has assembled at thy jhataraSA 


* t3m>g in a loud utrI omphalic voi'. c. 

| Jhalara is a large spring at the shrine of the KhW&Ja at Ajmer. 





Chhdligar — Ghhaner. 


<§L 


^ he second fail* of flags is hold in honour of Mad sir Sdhib belovr the 
waliH of the fort or red palace of Shah .lah/iii itl Delhi. It is similar to 
the one described above, with this difference, that it is less attended 
and the flags are taken to the tomb of the saint at Makkinpur, One of 
the songs (or sohlds as‘they are called) sung hy the Ghhalapddrs which 
refers to Madar Sahib is:— Lei to chaloji balama Makkinpnr ? In this 
s<jng a newly married girl implores her husband to take her with him to 
Makkinpnr. These fairs are especially popular among the women. 

The third fair is held in honour of ‘ Bald Mfydn 1 Saiyid Sdl4r Masaud 
Obiizi, who is said to have lost his life in one of the early wars of the 
Muaalm&ns with the idolatrous Hindus. He was young and about to 
ho married, but fought bravely and died in the hour of victory. As 
in the case of the second fair, the Marian are erected under 
the walls of the Delhi Port. One of the songs sung in praise of Saiyid 
SftMr runs : — M&rd nil banra Sdldr bald t Bald mem jdgo nd : “ My 

bridegroom ever young, the young S&l£r, why does he not awake ? ” 

The Cbhalapd&rs say they have no chaudhri, but a panchdyat system 
is iu vogue among them. A transgressor is punished with a fine of 1 0 or 
12 annas with which sweetmeats are purchased and distributed among 
th epanchs. In extreme cases he is punished by temporary ex com” 
municafcion. Marriages are confined to the community. The nihah is 
in vogue, but the bride's dower does not exceed the legal minimum 
under Muhammadan Law. The ceremonies connected with birth 
and marriage, such as sachaq , chauthi , etc., and those observed till 40 
days after death are the same as those of the other Delhi Muham¬ 
madans, Widow remarriage is not unlawful, and a deceased brother’s 
widow may be taken in marriage. Some of the Ohhalapdirs 1 songs am • 

(1) Sung on the bridegroom’s aide :— Apne Earydle lane pc main 
chun chun wdrun §i holy in! Mmijim banal Apne Earydle bane pe 
mciiv> } etc. I will pick the choicest flowors and shower them upon my 
dear bridegroom, the beloved of God 1 May bo live long " 

(2) Bung on the bride’s side :~-Meri acchcM bano Solid g harm ! “ My 
good, and of her husband most beloved, bride! 

(3) Sung at a birth .• — Aye Idl re tere hath men jhunjhuna, u 0 my 
pretty little baby, with a rattlo (jhunjhuna) in thy hand.” 

One of the ceremonies observed prior to birth is held when the 
woman has been enceinte for 7 months. It is called sath waned or * the 
custom of the 7th month/ 

The Chhalapd&rs say that they also sing the praiees of Saiyid Ahmad, 
aurnamed Kabfr. 

Chhaligak, a syn. for Bazfgar, used in Si&lkot, 

Chiiamia, a J&fc clan (agricultural) found iu Multdra 
Chitana, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Mnltdn. 

Ghh^nb, a J&t clan (ngrionHural) found in Multan, 

Chhanbr, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 



mtSTffy 



Ohttant, an agricultural clan found in SKdljpnr. 


Chkapeka, a synonym, rarely used, for CliMpogar or Ohhimba, q . p» 
Chhatha, Chhatta, see Oliatlia. 

Chhatta, a tribe of Muhammadans in Montgomery and, as 3&fr 

(agricultural), in Amritsar. Probably identical with thaChfitfe; 

y/ Chhazang.— A. term confined in tbe Punj&b to the Buddhists of Spiti, among 
wbom caste was said to be unknown. It includes all tho land-owning 
classes of Spiti, where everybody except- Hosis and Loh&ra owns land. 
The Chhi^ang are by nationality Tibetan, or as they call them¬ 
selves, Bhoti, and CMhmtig means the land-holding class, and the people 
towards Tibet, Lad&kh, and Zansk&r are known as Chh&zftug. It 
appears to be used in a very wide sense bo mean all who speak Bhoti, 
just as Monpa means ‘ the people that do not know/ that is, the 
'Hindus. 

Mr, A. H. Diack, a high authority on Spiti thus described the 
tribal system in that country, where four grades of society are re¬ 
cognised :— 

« (i). Jo or Tso *—This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who 
marries the daughter of any high-class family, such as that 
of the Nono of Spiti or the Thakar of Lfvhul, or any family 
of equal importance in Lachlkh or Tibet. 

(it). Lonpo. —This term is applied to the class not so high as the Jo 
or as low as the ChM-zang. Lonpo means ( minister 1 and 
is an hereditary title and office. Boh rag and Da-tong-kar- 
po (Dhon gnikcl-ru) are said to be synonyms for Lonpa. 

(iii) , Chhd-zang ,—The word means *middle-class/t ['good 

position ’] as opposed on the one hand to f Tarap/ or high- 
clnss, such as members of the family of the Nono of Spiti, 
and on the other to ‘ Marap/ or ‘ low class/ which includes 
the blacksmiths, Hesis, etc. 

(iv) . Lobov *—The word means 4 teacher/ and is probably the des¬ 

cription given of himself by some wandering Tibetan 
pilgrim. There was some difficulty in ascertaining the 
‘ caste * of Tibetan pilgrims at the census of 1891. They 
treated the question as a joke, and returned themselves 
as <( stones/'’ or articles of wearing apparel,J aud the like, 

Tribal distinctions are recognized in Spiti, the chief being the 
following :—(1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (8) Khyungpo, (4) Lon-chhenpo, 

” * Sob uuder Nono tor the precise moaning of this term. Mr. Diack also added that the 
Kamo name in borne by the lady whose marriage has invested hor husband with the title, 
but the feminine form is generally jo-jo. The chi! Iren of tho union do not enjoy the title. 
Jo and Tso (Cho) are synonyms. This however is contradicted by later information from 
Spiti. (See under Jo.) ^ , ... 

t Mr, Diack rcEers to the Census Report of 1881, § 562, and apparently accept* the 
derivation (given therein) fr. mng ' land,’ ch&h 'owner.’ But, ‘land’ « thing, and 
* owner ’ is dagpo in Spiti, and tho derivation appears to fce untenable, 
j Using family names, probably. 
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Social grades m 

esir, anti (6) Nyekpa.* Marriage is forbidden within the elai 
clan intermarries freely with another. A woman on marrying is 
considered to belong to her husband's clan and the children of both 
gexes are of the clan of the father. The tribes (rn’wct) are not 
local; members of each may be found in any village. The members, 
phaibatj of the clan, wherever they may live, inherit in preference 
to the people of the village, in default of natural heirs, The Lon- 
ohhen-pns and the Gyazhingpas are considered somewhat superior 
to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, says that in his country, 
as elsewhere, wealth is the real criterion of respectability.'” More up 
to date information shows that Mr. Diack using (no doubt) a L&hnla 
interpreter has confused Lfthula and Spiti nomenclature: the true 
class distinctions are these— 


I.-r-Koyal or noble 
XI t —Upper official class 

III.—Farmers or yeomen 


Ladakh , 
r(gyalriga) 
rjeitga 

h(mangrigs) 


Ltihul, 
.Tories ... 

Lonrigs or Lon- 
ohbenpo. 
li (man grigs) 


8piU. 

Norm, 

Lonpo, 

Chb&zaug, 


AH these three classes are Nangpa or Chajang, ' insiders.’ All 
below them are styled Pipaa in Spiti, Chipas in I/Uiul, or Tolbeyrigs 
in Laddkh. 

Mr. Francke describes the Spiti people as divided into three main 
classes: Nono, Chajang and Pica. The older accounts averred that 
only in the lower parts of Spiti must menials provide their own stems 
for the common huqa, which in the upper part was used by all without 
distinction of rank. This is now indignantly denied, and, it is said, 
a nangpa or Commoner will carefully remove the stem from a nonet* 
(noble’s) pipe and * start ’ it witli his mouth. As a fact any one, except 
a pipa, may use an ordinary man’s pipe, and the rnnos admit that if the 
stem were used by an inferior it would only be necessary to wash it. 
The tendency is, however, for etiquette to become stricter. Just as 
the Lahulas have advanced an utterly unfounded claim to be Kanots 
by caste, so the people of Spiti, in the presence of Hindus who 
pride themselves oil their caste rules, pretond to caste distinctions of 
their own. 

As to the clan system, it must be borne in mind that, the thing most 
necessary to ensu re‘in the Buddhist world is that when a man dies 
there shall be some one ready to prepare his body for burial. Persons 
reciprocally bound to pprform the last offices for each other are called 
phnspnn (father-brotherhoods), as well as phaibat, as they are in 
theory of the same ru’wa ,t as it is called in Spiti. From this origin 
have sprung the clans which are found in every grade of society. 
Such are the Sfcond-karpo, the Rumpu, the (b)Lonchhenpa or c great 
ministers,’ the Khyung-buba, the (r)Gyansheba and the Dreba, all 
found at Dhfinkar. Even tho pipa class has clans. In marriage the 


* For an explanation of these Tibetan clan namc9 see Tibetan. 

| The word means ' bone ’ and is pronounced riispa m Ladakh. 





C^haiar^Ohh mid, 

xfJrtfaBf 1 must be avoided, just as in Knllu and the Simla Hills the 
haddi led ndtha is the exognmoos limit. It almost; goes without.-saying 
that the * * * § hone brethren * cir phaibal inherit, in preference to any one 
outside the clan. f> 

Ohhatar, a tribe of Muhammadan Jilts found in Gujrfifc. Its eponym came 
from Uch, but his real name is unknown. As a. child he visited his 
maternal grandfather’s house and was weighed against shoes (chhatarj 
whence his nickname, 

Chhbc'iihar, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohdelau.. A small clan of Jil^s whose principal settlement is Chhelar in 
the Nitmanl tahsil of N&bba, They revere Bhagwan Dtia,- a Hindu 
saint of Mukla in that State, and shave their children at his shrine. 
They avoid tobacco. 

pHHtBBAH, (1) a section of the Mu hull Brahmans j (2) a sept of Kanets, who 
give their name to the Chhibrol pargana of Keontkah to which State 
they migrated from Ghjttor in B&jpuMna with its founders. Of, Balbir. 

OHHiBf, Chhibu, syns. of Chhlmbih 

Oh a j mba. The Chhfmbd, Chhfpi or Ohhimpi, callod Paanga,r or Clmrhoa in 
Dera GhAsri KMn, is by occupation a stamper or dyer, but lie also turns 
his hand to tailoring or washing. Hence the caste mbhides the Dar'zis 
or tailors, the Iiil&ris or dyers, and the Dhobis : * also the Chh^pegar.t 
By religion the Ohhfmbds are mainly Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps, coloured 
patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country, and lie is said occasionally 
to stamp similar patterns on paper, but he can hardly be distinguished 
from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour, he dyes in madder, but as 
a rule, in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, never being a 
village menial except when a washerman. In Bomo places, though 
not in all, Ohh&pegar isused to distinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 

The Hindu Chhimbds are divided into two sub-easlcs, which may not 
intermarry, but may eat and smoke together.:}: These arc the Tank 
and Bhilla. And in Patiala the Hindu Dhobis aro said to form a third 
sub-caste. § 

The following legend explains the origin of the two former sub-castes • 
At Pindlapm* in the Deccan lived one Bamdeo, who one night enter¬ 
tained Krishna and Udhoji, but, as the latter was a leper, the villagers 
ejected them. They were in mdyavi form, and at midnight both of them 
vanished, leaving B&mdeo and his wife asleep. Udhoji hid in a shell 
(svpi), and when Bamdeo went to wash clothes he found the shell and 
placed it in. the sun. It produced the child Namdeo who was fostered 


* Sh&hpur. 

t See below. 

■J; In Pati4la the Hindu Dhobi gats are not separately given, end it ib said that the Tank 
print cloth, while the EhilloB are tailors and the dhobis washermen. 

§ But in Mfiler Kolia the Tank claim to he of higher status than the BhiJIa, rind: do 
not oven eat or etmike with them. 






Ithe, GhUmb&g ota. 



Hamdeo’s wife. Ndmdeo taught his son Tank, and IttiiUa, his 
daughter’s son, the arts of dyeing, printing and washing clothes.* * * § 
Territorially the Hindu Chhimb&s have various divisions, e.g., in Sidlkot 
they are divided into the Lahori and Dogra sub-castes, which are 
said not to intermarry and which have separate got ®.t In Amritsar too 
is found a .Lahori group, which is also called Chhiip&gar or Nawandhi.J, 
It is looked down upon by the other OhhlinMs, who avoid all social 
relations with its members, because at weddings, it is said, they make a 
cow’s image of hour and shoot arrows at it. 

The Lahori gots aro :— 

1 , Phanmin. . j 3. TakhUr. 


2 . Bagri 


4. Decl. 


The Dogra gots aro 


1 . Karaku. 

2. Panotra. 

3. Dowathia. 

4. Andh. 


5. Eihania. 

6 . Pabe. 

7. Saragra. 

8 . Bagri. 


9. Chebhe. 

10 . Bhumral. 

11 . Tanotra. 


The Hindu Chhimbds have few or no special observances at births, etc. 
In or near Delhi after childbirth, if the child bo a son, the mother wor¬ 
ships at a well to which she is taken 35 days after her confinement, accom¬ 
panied by the women of her quarter of the city who sing songs as they 
go. The mother docs obeisance to the well, and throws some sweet stuff 
and rice into it. 

Hindu OhhfmMs never grind turmeric, except at a wedding. They 
will not make burls, and their women avoid wearing kdnch . bracelets 
and the use of henna. 

The Hindu ChMmbiis§ observe the ordinary Hindu rites, bnt Ndwdeo, 
the famous hhagat, is their patron saint, for no better reason than that 
ho was himself by_caste a' QhMtnM. Accordingly thoy pay yearly 
visits to his dura at Gharndu near Amritsar, and offer him a rupee anil 
ndrial at weddings. Sikh Chhfwbds appear to favour the tenets of 
Gurfi Bdm Kai. 

The Muhammadan Chhimbds have several territorial divisions, c. g., 
in Pat,iflla|| there are three, the Sirhindfa (endoganious), the Deswdks 
and Mult&ius,^ who intermarry, as is also the case in Jincl. In Gurgfion 
the Deal Cfahlmbds arc said to bo converts from the Tank and Kiiilla 

* But in the Miler Kolia version’ if. i« said that originally the Chhfnthds were a 
homogeneous onst-e, until Numdah (-deo) Chin rata took unto himself two wives, one a 
Chhfmha. woman, the other of another oaste.* From the former sprang the Tank, from the 
/latter the Bhilla. Hence the ‘lank assert their own superiority uu they are puro 
Chhfmbns, while the Khilla are not. 

f But the Bagri is Found in both groups, 

t NawandM — of low degree. 

§ In Oiurgdon Hindu Ohhtmhfis, who are very superstitions, worship n Muhammadan's 
grave, real or supposed, cniling it a Sayyid’s grave, offering a nock in the Sayyid's name' 
or a dish of boiled rice at hia grave, lest their domestic ptmeo be disturbed. 

|| In this Sfcato the Muhammadan Dhobis tire said to btmi five sub-castes-Lahori, 
Sirbindi, MnHdui, Purbiu and Doswal. Of those the two latter only are found in the State. 
They do nob intermarry. The Dam ft.) sections areGor&ya, CimubAn and Kanakvril—ail 
Bfvjput clans. , 

iff For some of their Bectioue seo the Appendix. 








Chhina—'Chhid. 

pastes, while tho Maltinia Kw of the Iuroi clan which dwelt! 

Indus valley and took to printing calico. 

In Leia the saint of the Ohhririb&s is AH, the dyer, who is said to have 
been a pupil of Lucpm'ui and to have invented washing &nd dyeing. 
Before beginning work they invoke him saying:—Hr itdad Luqman 
hakim, hibmat do hddshdh , All rangrez , chart rake deg ; i» &•$ Luqiuflto 
the physician is the priest and teacher, the king of craft, and All is 
the dyer. May his bounty end ate for ever/ , • 

Most Muhammadan ChhimMs are Sunnis, but in Karor some few are 
Shias. 1 ■ \ ' ' ^ , 1 : , 

The Muhammadan Obhimbas have a loose system of pmchaydts, and 
in Dera €rh£z.i Klnin elders or mciMars are elected by the caste. 

The women of the Muhammadan Chin mb.-is and Dhobis wear no 
laung {nose-ring), no ivory or glass bangles, or blue clothing. Tho 
Muhammadan Chhfmbds will not make achdrn or baria t and avoid 
building a double hearth. 

Chhina, an agricultural elfin found in Shdhpuv; also classed as (agricul¬ 
tural) in Amritsar. The Chhina are undoubtedly distinct from the Chima 
Jilts of SiMkot and GujiAnwAla, though the two tribes are fi’equently con- 
in sed, That there are ChMna in Sidlkot appears from the fact that t ie 
town of JAinki in that District was founded by a Chhina Jdf: who came 
from Sindh and retained the title of J&m, the Sindhi equivalent for 
- Chaudhri. Yot if the Chhina spread up the OhenAb into SjAlko$ and the 
neighbouring Districts in largo numbers, it is curious that they should 
riot, be found in the intermediate Districts through which they must have 
passed. Tho Chhina ate also found in Ml&nwali and in Bahawalpur 
State. In tho lather they are mainly confined to the Minclun&Md 
kdrddriy opposite Pdlepattun, and there have three septs, TAreka 
Mahraiuka and Azaraka, which own land. Other septs are tenants. 
Their genealogy gives them a common.origin With tho 
TJctchir. 

I 

r 


Jay-Pal. 
Chhina. 


, 

Raj*PiU 

! 

Wattu, 


Pheru, 18th in descent from Chhina was converted to Islam by Bdwa 
Farid-ud-Din of P&kpattan. Tho Chhfoufe are courageous and hard¬ 
working, but they arc also professional thieves, though they will not 
steal from Sayyids, faqtrs or mtrdete, dreading the abuse of .tho latter. 
Though a small tribe in comparison with the Wattus they will not allow 
the latter to got the upper hand, and if they steal one buffato 
Chhlnas, the latter endeavour to retaliate by stealing livuirom the YYavius. 

Chhii^ba, fern, -aii see Chhlmba, P. Dicty., p. 225. 

Chholma, a Sty clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Chhon, ChjjqNI, a Jdl, clan (agricultural) found in Multou. 

Ghho$i, a Gujar clap (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Obuujd, or Juat; a synonym tor MaU*h, used in Hoshiiirpur. 





The Chibh feudal system. 

RAjput tribe confined, in tlie Punjab, to the northern porl 
iijr&t under the Jammu Hills, but also found in the hills above 
that tract which belong to the Kashmir State. It gave its name to 
tho Chibh&l, the hill country of Kashmir on the left bank of the 
Jholnm river along the Hazara border, though it appears to no 
longer occupy those hills. Tho Chibh claim to be an offshoot, 
at least in the female line, of the Ka^och of K&agra, and their eponyin 
Chibh Chand is said to have left K&ngra 14 centuries ago* and settled 
at Maghlora near Bhimbar in tho Jammu Hills, receiving from B6ja 
Sripat of Bhimbar his daughter’s hand, with part of his country as her 
dower.T 

The first of the tribe to become a Muhammadan w m one Sur 
Sadi, who died a violent death in Aurangzeb’s reign. He is 
still Venerated as a martyr, and the Muhammadan Chibh offer 
the scalp locks of their male children at his tomb, till which ceremony 
the child is not considered a true Chibh, nor is his mother allowed 
to eat meat. 

The Chibhs had at one time or another a very curious and interest¬ 
ing feudal organisation, Survivals of which aro still traceable in its 
social gradations. Succession to the throne of the Bhimbar kingdom 
was governed by the rule of primogeniture, but young or sons had a 
right to a share and so it would seem that tho raj was divided into four 
mamju —Mahlot, Bunddla, Kahawali&n and Rajal, and each of these 
great fiefs was held by a “prince of the blood/’ the eldest aem being 
RAjfl of Bhimbar. Hence the raj always remained in the family* of the 
Ghaniy&l Chibhs, descendants of Gharri Khtin, grandson of Sh&di Khiln, 
the ancestor of all t he Muhammadan Chibhs, who is identified With the 
martyr Sur Sadi. 

The rdj also contained four strongholds, garlis, viz,, Dewa, Butdlfl, 
Ambaridl and Kadhdla, '.These garhs were distinct from the man<fis 
and were in charge of the Ghaghidl, descendants of Ghaut Khdn's 
cousin. Their precise relation to tho mandis is by no means clear, 
but both garhs and mandis owed allegiance to the Kftj&j though their 
holders collected their own revenue and were independent in the 
management of their estates. But whatever the precise nature of 
the mandis and garhs imy have been, there were also minor fiefs, 
which wore bestowed on younger sons : these were 84 in number, at 
least in theory, and were called dheris. The dheris again were classed 
as dheri did, Le. t a fief with a few villages attached to it, and dheri adnd 
or one which liad no dependent villages. 

Accordingly the Chibhs are divided into three grades, Mandi&l, Gayhifil 
and Dheri/U, but novv-a-days it is difficult to say who are MandiYd and 
who Gayhidl, though feeling still runs high on the point. Further 
. the GhanidJs are all regarded as. standing high, since they onoo held 
the ri/, though some have now slender means, and they will not give 

* Tradition makes Chibh Chand’* father, N&har Chand, Raja of KAcgra, a contemporary 
of Taimtir, but the Chibhfil (Jhibhdl) was already known by that name to Taimur’s his¬ 
torian, 

| A variant nays that the Chibhs aro of Peraian descent. Na’min, a descendant of Dir&h, 
son of Rahman, ruled Khuritsan, and hia descendant, Gauhar Shah, came to the Deccan and 
married Nahir Chand's daughter and their son was named Ahdir Chand, a Hindu. Ei$ 
descendant Mhir Chand became RijA of Kiihgra. 




Tho, Chilasis. 



gh ters to others. The Samw&lias, Mi&n&s and MalMtms are also 
regnjrded as superior for unknown reasons, and either intermarry or 
seek matches for their girls among the Sayyids or G akkhars whom they 
admit to he their superiors. Lastly the Chibhs descended from SMdi 
Klntn have 14 septs, mostly named after eponyms:— 


1. Iltipyd,], descended from Hup Kh&n. 

2. Barwdna, from Baru Kirin. 

3. Daphr&l, fromDaphar ICh&n. 

4. Dhur&l, from Dhaur KMn. 

5. Darwesitl, from Darwesh KMn. 

6. Jask&l, from Jaisr-k KMn. 

7. MaimUl, from Ja&I Din, KM* Din and Bhurd KM®, 

8. Bdr&nshdhia, from Bdrda Klutn, 

9. Samwdlid, 



11. Malk&na, ) 

13. Malktll, from Malik KMn. 

13. Gkamyfll, from Ghani Khan. 

14. Ghaghial, from Gliaghi Kh&n. 

Csaisl, an inhabitant of Chibte, which is a canton comprising six valleys 
in the Indus Koldstnu. Its inaccessibility has given the Chilasts a 
spirit of independence and a distinctive character among all the Kohistan 
communities. Though but somewhat recent converts to IsMm they are 
more fanatical than any other Dard community, and being Sunnis, every 
Shin who falls into their bands is pat to death, without the usual alter¬ 
native of slavery. Once subject to Gilgit, tho OhilAsls. were notorious 
for slave-raiding and they once repulsed a Sikh expedition from Kash¬ 
mir. In 1851 they were however subdued by that State and now give 
no trouble to its government. The love of music, dancing an'd polo, so 
general in the Indus Kohistsin, is unknown in 01iil4s. Tradition says 
that die whole of Shinkari was once ruled by a Hindu raja, Chachai by 
name, from Chilas, which, on hi a death without issue, became divided 
into republics, as it is now. Later, a civil war between two brothers, 
Bot. and Matchuk, ended in tho expulsion of the latter's adherents, and 
the Bot6 are now tho most prosperous family in the canton. Tradition 
also preserves the name of Naron, the old tutelary deity of Olihas. Lack 
village is independent and has a number of elected elders, jushi&ros, 
but They are the servants, rather thau leaders, of those whom they re¬ 
present The elders are mostly occupied in the details of the village 
administration, but all matters are discussed in the sigas or public 
mooting, WI1030 decision is announced by them. If several villages 
combine to hold a sigas, each appoints ajushtwo, and after the general 
discussion, which is as open as that at a village sigas, a loud whistle is 
given, after which none but the representative jushteros are permitted 
to speak. The elders' decisions about land disputes are respected, 
but criminal justice is administered by the mullahs, who profess^ to 
follow the Muhammadan Law, but who are really guided by ancient 
custom, which is very strong in some villages. Murder is rare and is 
Generally regarded as a tort to be avenged by the nearest relation. 
The blood feud is however not allowed to continue indefinitely and 
after a time the parties are made to swear peace on the Qur&n.-— 
Biddulph, Tribes of tho Hindoo Kdosh, pp. 17 and 18. 
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temp of aomo 200 families, eo called by their neighbours,' 
j themselves Gab's, found scattered in tho Kohi tract in I 
i Kohist&n. Originally, Bay their traditions, settled in Buner, they 
lifpgraied. to Swat and ihonco to tho Indus in vaia attempts to escape 
conversion to Islfim. They are looked up to by their neighbours and 
occupy, as a rule, the best laud in the country. Probably an off¬ 
shoot of tho Torwdlik, they doubtless derive their name from Oh&hil,* 
tlip principal village in Torw41: Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh t 

pp. 10, 60, 

CniMA.*— One pf the largest Jilt tribes in the Punjab. They say that some 
25 generations back their ancestor Oluina, a Gltauh4u Rajput, fled from 
Delhi .after the defeat ol : Rai Tanurat (Prifchi R4j), by Mubamtnad of Ghor, 
first to JK&ngra in the Delhi District and them to Amritsar, where his 
son Chotu Mai founded a village on the Be4a in tho time of Ala-ud-dln. 
Hia grandson was called Raua Kang, and tho youngest of his eight 
sons, Dhol (the name appears among the Hinjra), was the ancestor of 
th.oir present clans—Dogal, Mohtil, Nagttra and Ohfma. Tho Chlnrn 
have the peculiar marriage customs described under tho Sain Jfits, and 
they are said to bo served by Jogis instead of Brahmans, but now-u-days 
Bhania purohits are said to perform their ceremonies. They are a 
powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They are said to marry 
within tho tribe as well as with their neighbours. Tho bulk of the 
tribe embraced Isldm in tho times of Firoz Bhdh and Aurangzob, but 
many retain their old customs. They are most numerous in Skllkot, 
bub hold 42 villages in GujrAnwAla, and have spread both east wards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

It is noteworthy that the tribe takes its generic name from ite young¬ 
est clan, and is descended from Dhol, a youngest son. 

Another genealogy is— 

Bai Tamir a. 


H® II - PIE . 

Chotii Mai. 

Chirna (4th in descent). 


Audlmn, 

JKilvan, founded Clnma. 


Audhar. 


The Sidlkop Pamphlet of 1866 makes them Somabansi Kdjputs, 
claiming descent from Rama {sic) Ganj. It also says they follow the 
chundavand rule of inheritance, 

Ch/ma, a Hindu and Muhammadan -hit clan (agricultural) found in Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Chimkk, a Kharr&l clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, a Muhammadan Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

OhIna, see Gliliina. 

CuiSHTi.—The Chishfcis are by origin one of the regular Muhammadan 
orders. They trace their foundation to ono Abu Ishdq, ninth in 
succession from Ali, the eon-in-law of Muhammad, who migrating 


* But Ohilifia altso occurs as a proper name in Hurra,: Ibid, p. 27. 
I Ski for Pithora, 






WHIST/ty 



The Chishti sect 



Asia Minor, settled at Chisht, a village in Khurasan nut 


recame tile teacher of a large body of Musalin&ns.* Ono of his 


successors, Khw&ja Muiu-ud-din Chishti, almtivo of San jar in Persia, 
migrated to India in the time of Ghi&s-ud-din Balban, settled in A jmer 
and established the order in India. His khalifa or immediate successor 
was Khw&ja Qutb-ud-diu BakhtiAf K&ki, who is buried near the 
Qutb Miruir at Delhi,! and his successor was tho celebrated 3Mb4 
In rid Shakarganj, whose shrine is at PAkpatta in Montgomery. The 
surname of this saint is said to bo derived from the fact that, owing 
to the purity of his body, all be ate became sugar : if wo may trust 
another story, bfe “ nourished himself by holding,to his stomach wooden 
cakes and fruits when he felt hungry. This miraculous but inexpensive 
provendor is still preserved.” An immense fair is held at Jus shrine 
each year, and tlm object of every pilgrim who attends is to get through 
the narrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the 5th 
Muharram. Tho saint is adored by Hindus$ as well as Musalm&ns, 
and to be a disciple of Bitba Farid does not necessarily imply being 
a Chishti; and, again, the descendants of this saint and his relations, 
carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of 
men who are found on the Sutlej in Montgomery and who, though 
bearing the name of Chishti, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from, the religious order of the same name. 

BabA Farid had two disciples : one of those was All Ahmad surnamed 
SAbir, whoso shrine is at Pxran Kaliar near Rurki, and whose followers 
are J known as Sdbir Ohishfcia; tho other was the celebrated and 
mysterious Nizim-nd-din A alia (1232-1324 a. d.), around whose tomb 
are collected some of the choicest monuments of ancient Delhi, and 
whose disciples are known as Nizimls. 

The Chishtis in repeating tlio profession of faith lay a peculiar 
stress on the words Illalldhu, repeating these with great violence, and 
shaking at the same time their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies. The sect is said to bo specially affected by Shias, and it is 
distinguished by its adoption of vocal music in its religious sendees. 
The members of the order are worked up by these religion^ songs 
to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down exhausted. They 
frequently Wear coloured clothes, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with the baric of the acacia tree. Their principal shrines in the 
Punjab are the tomb of NizAiu-ud-din Aulia at Delhi, the hkdngdh 
of Miran Bhik in Ambala, the shrine of &Ab4 Farid at PAkpattan, and 
the hkdngdh of Hazrat Snlainutn at Taunsa in Dora Clhazi Kh&n. 

In Bab&walpur the Chishti -sect has in modem times shown great 
vitality. Shaikh Tdj-nd-di n Chishti was a grandson of Farid-ud-dln 
Shakar-ganj and hia descendants founded the village of Chishtuin in 
that State. His shrine 'is also called RozA T&jj Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted IsUim at his hands, especially the Sodhd and Rath, and this led 
to war with tho Rajputs of BikAner. The saint on going forth to battle 


* u The Chishti or Chiahtia is an order of Muhammadan faqirs founded by Banda Nawdz 
who is buried at Kalbargali .”—Vwijub Census Jleyurt, 1881, Section 618. 

t Seethe interesting account of tide saint given in tho late Mr.Caiv Stephen’s Archeology 
of Delhi, p, 174. seqq. ITe is the patron saint of the Afghans. 

+ 1*1 minn f! ohi-bw. of .Qlviilrh A ftinn.l J-— iJ'f \ *rr* . 


+ Iu Guigaou the shriuo of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti is mainly frequented by Hindus, 





The Chishti revival 

a flag on top of his house and told his women-folk that as lon^t^ 
stood thoy would know he was safe. Unfortunately the (lag 
was acoklentally knocked down and the wonion prayed for the earth to 
swallow then), up as the saint had commanded. Their prayer was grant¬ 
ed and they were engulfed, only the edges of their shawls remaining 
outside, A tower was 'built' On the spot and at it women still make vows. 
One of the women, however, a Bha$r by tribe, did not join in the prayer 
and was not engulfed, but made her escape, Henco tlio Chishtfs do not 
marry Bhatti i women to this day. Near this shrine, at tho tomb of 
Khwaja Nur Muhammad, stood five largo jand trees, called Paujdn 
Pirdn de joml, or ih&jand trees of the five firs. Under their shade 
Hawtl Nfiimk once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise, 
Muhammadans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for 
rain. Hindus offer a covering of chintz for the restoration o! health, 
and sugar and boiled grain for rain. 

Tho Chishti revival .—The decay of tho movement headed by Bawa 
Farid Shakar-ganj had become marked, when Khw.ija Nur Muhammad 
Qiblft-i-Alim,, a Punw&r Rajput of the. Kharral tribe, revived it, This 
saint was a disciple of Maul&ia Fakfir-ud-dfn, Muhib-ul-Nabi, of Delhi. 
He had miraculous powers and once saved the sinking ship of one 
of his disciples,* his spirit being able to leave his body at will. Ho 
had promised another disciple to pray for him at his death, 
and though he pro-deceased him, re-appeared in the flesh and fulfilled 
the promise. It would seem that in a sense tho riso of the Chishti 
sect marks an indigenous revival of IslSm, under religious leaders 
of local tribes, instead of tho older Sayyid families. Thus tho Baloch 
tribes on the Indus are often followers of tho Chishti saints, but 
even the Sayyids of both branches recognize their authority. 

The four chief i khalifas of QibU-i-Alim were, Nur Muhammad II, of 
H&jipur or Nfewdla, in talisil B&janpur, Qfci Mahamiuad Aqfl, of 
Chaohardn Sharif, Hafiz Muhammad Jaradl, MuMni, and Khwuqu, 
Muhammad Sulaim&n. Khdn, of TannSa Sharif, in talisil Sanghur. Khalifa 
Muhammad Aqil was a Qomislii and one of his descendants, Shaikh 
Muhammad Kora, founded tho religious tribe of that name. Muhammad 
Aqil’s shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Ban jit Singh eonquerod the 
Deriijjtt, KhnAja Khudit Bakbsh, Mahbtib Tl(Dii, his descendant, settled 
at CMchar&n Sharif, which may now bo regarded as the head-quarter of 
the Baluiwalpur State religion. Muhammad Aq£l displayed many 
miracles and in his old ago, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shadow; so ho used to como out of his house on dark nights only,in order 
to conceal his sanctity, A cloth [Imigi) which passed through his body is 
kept as a relic to this day. One of his khalifas was Maulvi Sultan Mahmud 
whose'shrine is at Kb&n Bela, This saint was fond of missi, a kind of 
bread, of fowls and of snuff, in his lifetime; so these are offered 
at his shrike—a clear instance of aathropolatry—very similar are 
tho offerings made to Birs. The Sufis, or devotees of the Ohishtia 
sect, have a number of songs (Mfis) which they consider the food of 
the soul Their principal poets are Budha Shah, GhuMra Shah, a 


story of the Sikh Gurii Kura aTaectron 89 of the Pmfrto C&miSpor*, 
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onarif. The^OhisWda, generally, aredevoted'to mrio. Outwardlyliha 
followers of the sajjudamashrns of ChAcharan are distinguished by 
SK-dmi/to ChteHa«fo.wfla top, or hat. winch »M 
like a mosquo and is about 15 inches ..high, covering the ears and 
neck. 


As a canto the Ohahtfa appear to be absorbing tho Naqsbbandis, many 
of tho QHdrias and other Sift sects, especially m tho couth-oast 
Like the Bodlas tl,e Cbiehto were till lately wholly nomad, ltey teko 
ftKptrt girls to wife. There is a saying—" You can tell a Chishti by 
his squint-eye w j but the origin of tho saying is unknown. 

OiiiTEAGupTA-EAmi, ono of the two classes of the Kayaaths q. i\, found ra 

Northern India. 


Ghiteiu * an inhabitant o£ the State of Cliiti-al. The Chi trills are dindod 
into three ctasses-Adamaldas, ArWWdss and F.upr-Muto* 
first-named arc divided into some 23 clans mclndmg to kMO!e,the 
family ol the Mibtar of ChitiAl, whence it is also called Mihtan. the 
other Adamzdda' clans are— 


Khuahvralcte.ti ) 

Baza. [ , 

Muhammad Bbr6. 

Saugale. ( 

KuqhamailA i 

Khaniye. * 

Bdrashe, 

Zuudre or Bonos. 


Atam Bege, 
Mazbe. 
Mirariye. 
Khqshal Bpg6, 
Khaabd. 
Munfiat KMn6. 
B&yike. 

Qabile. 


SUighmye. 

D»chmau< 5 . 

Khoja, 

.Byuriye. 

Roahte. 

Kiarawo. 


From the Rono§ families the Metre ai£ generally, !but not ifatyi, 
chosen The Hones are most numerous m Yassin, Masthj and ChifcrtU, 

, n( i ar0 found, though in decreasing numbers, as one goes eastward, m 
Ntor Gilgit tanylb etc. In Mgar and Yassin they call themselves 
Bara orHaraiyo, in W&kh&i and Sankul KhaShar-Khatar,. and in bhigh- 
n / n Gaibalik-Khatar. Wherever found they arc held m great respect. 
Three principal traditions as to their origin exist, (1) that, they doscend- 
1 i r,. ,1 r /rtn Hono and Harai, the three sons of bumalik who ruled in 
Mastdi before the Sklhroi dynasty of the Shins was established; (2) that 
tl.ev are of. Arab descent, from Muhammad Haniia, sou of Ah; and 
(■qnhat they came from the ancient principality of R&jjaim, w I Anch, 
Ld are descended from three brothers, Sirang, Sprung and khangar 
pi rtiYitn In annearanco generally taller than the other inhabitants of 
Clii trill with rather high cheek-bones, oval faces not thickly bearded, arid 
fS®., -W rf-them- reMnAjUi high-class RW » 
t/ype. They give daughters to tho ruling families, and the children o. 


— »^ > Cbitr6ror : OW^h as it is al^ called, will be found described in tbo l WJ *ri*l 

Oazeltcer. r ri!cr8 of Mastiii and conquered Ydaaic. Descendants of the 

« *“***’<+ *« ot 

Mi mw oonocUvBly Shah 8«nisrt»; descended trom the ootMJMX anewtar Mi founder 

of tto the, im word wBid,thochange from j( to « 

§ Rono appear a to . . sn 0 oulation might suggest the following equivalents . 

SimdHki BiwTlik; Zto = Jto, thoUxriKbM of SUlkot; Khatar - Srhatriy.. Khattn, 
or Kbattar (iu B&w&lpindi). 










dimes in Ck'drtil 

triages can succeed to all the honours of the father’s family. They 
an g-ivo daughters fed Sayyi'da, and the Jfiu-ntlro of Ghifctol do not refuse 
them to the PfttMns of Dir. hi their tarn, however, they toko wives 
from both Shins and Yeshkung, and 

as Bonos and, if daughters, nan marry into ruling families. Occasionally 
Rono women are given, -to Shins and Yeshkuus, but this is a penalty .tor 
misconduct when they cannot find husbands in their own class. -Ruling 
families give daughters born of slaves or concubines to Bonos, but not 
those born of lawful wives/* 

Tko Arbfchks and Faqfr-Miekiu are really one and tho same, but 
tho latter are the very poor class, some having barely sufficient to live on. 
The Kdio, who inhabit the whole -of, ftashkar Buhl, tfie Lut-kho and 
Arkari valleys aiid the main, valley down to .Drosh, arc - by class jlfaqfr- 
Miskiu. They call the country Kho also, and divide it into Turi.-k.ho 
(Upper), Mul-klio (bower) and Lut-kho (Great)- - l -Y spbak Kbo-war, 
and are divided, into classes such v ns. the. 'Tofiye, Shire, Darklitlne and 
Shoh&ue, but have no baste disfemctions. The Yidgltai. arc also classed 
■as Faqir-Miskfas, as are the K alash and Basugali Kiifirs, Danchkiks, 
Gaijr, and SiSk Posh—*11 broken tribes subject to. Chittol. 

The ArbfiWdoB are really well-to-do IVpr-Miskfn who have been 
rewarded, for services to tdie Mihtar. Coolies and ponies are furnished 
for his porvice by both these classes, the Adamz&da& bping exempt, and 
tins corvee falls very heavily, on them. 

The Ashmia-dek (or more correctly Haslnimt-diak), according to 
Biddulph, is a large class, ranking below the Zundre and comprising 
the following elans :—•* 


Atam Begc. .. 
Bsuram Beg6. 
Baiyeke. 
BaYshiDtak. 


Dash no aunt 1 ). 

•TifciWi. / 

KaehtS, of Rash, in BadakhuhAp 
KoahiAI Bog£. 


2fa.di.tn6. 

MijA. 

Slisvukti. 

SLighme (of Shiglmflu). 


The term ITashnmt-dmkt signifies food-giver, and this class is hound to 
supply the Mihtar and his retainers with S sheep and as many kharwdrs 
of wheat from each houso whenever he passes through their villages, 
but it pays no other revenue. 

Xu the valley below Ohitc&J, scattered among the villages, a number of 
the meaner castes are found, as in the G ilgit and Indus valleys. They are 
called Us tod a or “ artificers” arid include Dart oche (carpenters), Dargero 
(wooden iiowb makers), KuUle (potters), .Dome (musicians), and Moohis 
(blacksmiths). The two latter rank below the rest .and only intermarry 
among > themselves. The other three intermarry without restriction 
inter a«, and occasionally dye daughters to the Faqir-Miskin class. 
UstAds are not found in Kishk&r BtfK or Lut-kho. 

k The physical characteristics of the ChiferAlis vary little. In appearance 
the men are light, active figures from 5' 5" to 5' 8" in height. Though 
well made they are not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular development, 


* Xt is unnecessary to point ont fclio analogies presented by the speinl system in CbitrAl 
to that which prevails in Kangfft, as described by Sir 3nm.es Lyall in )«« Settlement Report 
on tfant District. 

j fc'rom hashtnat or uthmal i, food, given to tho M inter and hia servants when they are 
travelling, by tho Arlfahnada class, 

?; ... I . , I ft \ ' v,v„ k ' ■}< 






Dress in ChiinU. 

(fienting in this rospact a marked contrast to the Tartar races, and, 
cloapite their hardy, simple lives, they seem unequal to any prolonged 
physical effort. Thei/constitutions also lack stamina and they succumb 
easily to disease or change of climate. This want of physique is 
strongly marked in the Shins, In disposition tractable, good-tempered, 
fond of merry-making, the Chitr&Hs are neither cruel nor quarrelsome 
and readily submit to authority, though the ArMbz&da class compares 
unfavourably with tho older tribes, having been guilty of cruelties in war. 

The women are pleasing-looking when young, but not particularly 
handsome. The Khos of Faqfr-Mishin status, however, are Iudo-Aryans 
of a high type, not unlike the Shins of tho Indus about .Koli, but better 
looking, having oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with, the highest types of beauty in Europe. Their most 
striking feature is their large, beautiful eyes which remind one of 
English gypsies, with whom they share tho reputation of being expert 
thieves. They arc also proud of thoir unusually fine hair. The Ohitral 
women used to be in groat demand in the slave markets of Kiibul, 
Peshawar and Badakhsh&n. The fairest complexions are to be seen 
among the Bfirish of Yassin and Hunza where individuals may be found 
who might pass for Europeans, and red hair is not uncommon. 

In Chitni), as in some of the valleys to the westward, many customs 
have in part disappeared under the influence of Jskim. 

Tho usual dress in Chitnll, as in Yassin, Hunza, Ntlgar, Sirikot, 
Wiikh&n, etc., is a loose woollen robe, for which those who can afford it 
substitute cotton in summer. This is of. the 4.me cut as the woollen 
robe, but has quiltod edges, worked round the neck and front with silk 
embroidery. When first put on the sleeves, which are very full, are 
crimped in minute folds, right up to the neck, giving the wearer 
a clerical appearance. Boots of soft leather are also worn. As in 
VV&kh&n and Sirikot the men wear small, scanty (urbane, not the 
ml led cap of Gilgit and Astor, The women wear wide trousers, over 
which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured cotton stuff, fastening in the 
middle at the throat, and corning down to the knees. The opening is 
held together by a circular buckle, from which hangs a curious 
triangular silver ornament called peahawez, that varies in size 
according to the circumstances of the wearer. Bound tho nock are 
generally one or two necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medallions, 
and a piece of caruelian or turquoise set in them. They also wear a 
loose woollen cap, generally of dark colour such rb brown.; but this 
kind of cap is now confined to women of the lower classes residing in 
the upper valleys, and Chibr&li women of the better classes wear 
embroidered silk caps. In tho Shin caste unmarried women are 
distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn by married Shin 
women. 

Both men and women wear numbers of charms, sewn in bright- 
coloured silk, and suspended from the cap or dress by small circular 
brass buckles. Some of the buckles are very tastefully worked. A 
curious kind of cloth is sometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of 
wild fowl and of the great vulture (Gr. hiumlayeusis) is most generally 
used. The down is twisted into coarse thread, which is then woven like 
ordinary cloth, Bobos made of it are very warm, but always have a 



Customs in ChitrdL 


§L 


y uncomfortable kx>k, suggestive of dirt. They are only made in the 
houses of those in good circumstances. The pashm of the ibex is also 
in groafc demand for warm clothing, bub it never seems to lose its strong 
goaty smell 

When .young the men shave the whole top of the head from the fore¬ 
head to the nape of the neck, tho hair on both sides being allowed to 
grow long and gathered into a single large curl on each side of tho 
neck, r Ihe beard is kept ahom>‘ Youths of the better class only shave 
the top of the bead for a breadth of two niches in front, tapering to half 
an inch behind. Those who cannot boast long locks dress their hair 
into numerous small cork-screw ringlets all round the head—an ancient 
Persian fashion,! On the approach of middle age the whole head is 
shaved :ui orthodox Muhammadan fashion and tho beard allowed to grow. 
The effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to tho waist is often ex¬ 
tremely picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after a prolonged 
absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasping each other, first on one 
sido and then on tho other, hands are joined and each kisses the other’s 
hand in turn. When fhe meeting is between two of: unequal rank tho 
inferior kisses the hand of the superior and he in return kisses the for¬ 
mer on the cheek-in the ancient Persian fashion.! 

In Chifcr&l and YasBin, as in Shigluinn, Badakhsh&n, WdkMn, Gilgit 
and Hanza§ a chief’s visit to a chief is celebrated by the huh ah, an 
observance thus described by Biddulph { —“On arrival, the visitor is con¬ 
ducted to the Shawaran, j| and the followers of both chiefs show their 
dexterity in firing at a mark set up on a tall polo, from horseback, while 
galloping at speed. After this a bullock is led out before tho guest, 
who draws his sword and does his best.to cut its head off at a single 
blow, or deputes one of his followers to do so, and tho carcase is given 
to his retinue.” 

In tho Khowar tongue tho term “uncle” is applied to the brothers of 
both father and mother without distinction: bub aunts on the mother's 
sido are styled “ mother ” which may point to polygamy as the ancient 
custom of the Khos.^j Marriage of a widow with the husband's brother 
is common, though not compulsory. 

Oases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men show more of 
the jealousy of their wives usual in older Muhammadan communities. 
In case of adultery tho injured husband has the right to slay the 
guilty couple when he finds them together, but should he slay the one 
and not. the other he is held guilty of murder.* * * § ** When conclusive 
proof is wanting in a trial before the wazw, guarantee is taken for tho 


* These fashions have also beon adopted by tho B&itis in BAltisUn. 

f Biddulph cites Rawlinaoa’a Ancient Monarchies , IV. 

i Biddulph cites Strabo, Bk, XV, Oh. 8, SO. 

§ Tn N&gar it is customary to kilt the buffalo with an arrow. 

j[ Polo ground : sO'Ciillod in Shine. In Ohibr&H it is oalled jindli. " 

If Manlari Gbul£m Muhammad howeeei notes that tho mothar’a sister is called 

** Tins ia the rule in Sarikul auci Wakkna aa well as south of the Hindu Ktieh, 
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OhUrali games*. 



Xaturo by the accused placing his Ups to the woman’s breast,. 

sacred is the tie of fosterage thus created that it has never been known 
to be broken. The husband has however a right to both their lives. 


The custom of fosterage is maintained among all the ruling families 
of the states of the Hindu Kush and its ties seem stronger than those ot 
blood kinship. When a child is born it is assigned to a foster-mother 
and brought up in her house, so that frequently the father does not see it 
till it is six or seven years old.t The fortunes ot the foster-mother s ramiiy 
are unalterably bound np with, those of the child and should exile bo 
his lot they accompany him. On the other hand if he rises to influence 
his foster-father is generally his confidential advisor and his foster- 
brothers are employed on the most important missions. 


Friendship too is commonly cemented by the milk tie. If a woman 
dreams that she has adopted any one, or a man dreams that ho has 
been adopted by anv woman, the tie is created in the manner, 
already described as in vogue to make the woman tabu to the man. 
Not many years ago this custom was very common, though it is falling 
into disuse.i A young couple at marriage sometimes induce a friend 
to become thei r foster-father, and the tie is ratified whon they eat 
together : both being seated opposite each other, the foster-father, 
seated between them, takes a piece of bread m each hand and 
crossing his arms puts the bread into their mouths, taking care 
to keep his right hand uppermost. Marriage between foster-kindred 
is regarded as incestuous. Among the Hashmat-diak the tie of fosterage 
is formed in a peculiar way, for in order to strengthen tribal unity it m 
customary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every nursing mother 
of the clan. In consequence there is a constant interchange of children 
going on among the mothers. 

Polo is the national game and is called ghdl in Chitr&l where 
it is played in a special way. ►Shooting from horse-back at a gourd 
filled with ashes, or at a small ball, hung from a pole 30 foet high, 
is also practised. Dancing is the national amusement, several different 
steps being in vogue, each with its special air. AJmost all these 
commence slowly, increasing in pace till the performer is bounding 
round the circle at top speed. In Chitrdd and Yassin the Hashmat-diak 
affect to despise dancing, but the rulers keep dancing-boys for 
their amusement. Singing is common and the hhowar songs, which 
are mostly amatory in character, show a more cultivated taste than 
those in the Slilna tongue, the music of the language and the better 
rhythm of the vorse entitling them to tho first place in Dard poetry.§ 


The Chitr&lis aro noted for their swordsmanship, which has gained 
many a victory over matchlocks. 


* Bat if tie does not kill thorn and intends to divorce las wife, or if his wife or .daughter 
has been enticed away by some one, ho can lake as compensation some or all of the 
seducer* s property. This form of divorce is called in Sbinii pi-io pharo Uk, words uttered 
while turning his back towards the assembly, as by turning bis back he signilies hia accept¬ 
ance of compensation, 

f The Raji of badiahr observes a similar custom. t . .. 

+ Milk from a woman a breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy for cataract and other 
eyr-dieensea. Us use establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards. 

§ Iu Gilgit, Elnnza and Nigar the songs are generally of a warlike nature and celebrate 
the deeds of dilfereut princes, 





Chitmli festivals. 




ChifcrAl calendar is computed by the solar year, commencing 
with the winter solstice; but the months take their names from pecu¬ 
liarities of season or agricultural operations : — 


1. Th ungslud or Thhongshai (long 

nights). 

2. Phhoting (extreme, cold). 

3. Ariy&ri (wild duck). 

4. ShAhcUgh (black mark) * 
b. Boi (sparrows). 

6. Ronzafe (trembling—of the 

growing corn). 


Yo&h (full). 

Muzho Was (middle). 
Poiy&nAso (the end). 
Kholkrerai (threshing). 
Kish man (sowing). 
Ohhanohori (leaf-falling). 


The Muhammadan calendar is, however, coming into use, especially 
among the Hashmat-diak class. The Muhammadan days of the week 
are used, but Friday is called Adinna. 

In Olutral the new year festival is called Dash ti. It corresponds 
to the Noat of Y&sin, Gilgit, Hunza, N4gar, Fonydl, Aator and Gor, 
but no bonfires are lit as in those territories .% 

At the commencement of the wheat harvest the Phindii\,§ as it is 
called in Chitr.il, is observed. The day having been fixed with reference 
to the state of the crop, the last hour of daylight for the preceding 
ten days is spent in dancing on the shawaran. At dusk on the evening 
before the festival, a. member of every household gathers a handful 
of ears of com. This is supposed to bo done secretly. A few of 
tho cars are hung over tho door of the house, and the rest are roasted 
next morning ai?d eaten stooped in milk. The day is passed in the 
usual rejoicings, and on the following day harvest operations aro com¬ 
menced. As some crops are always more forward than others, and 
ready to bo reaped before the appointed day, no restriction. is placed 
on their being cut; but to eat of the grain before the festival would 
provoke ill-luck and misfortune. 

Next comes the Jastandikfiik |] or “ devil-driving ” which celebrates 
the completion of tho harvest. When tho last crop of the autumn 
has been gathered, it is necessary to drive away evil spirits from 
the granaries. A kind of porridge called mul is eaten, and 
tho head of the household takes his matchlock and fires it into 
the floor. Then, going outside, be sets to work loading and firing 
till his powder-horn is exhausted, all his neighbours being similarly 
employed. Tho next day is spent in the usual rejoicings, part of 
which consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark, 

’ A festival called Binisik, “ seed-sowing "—somewhat similar to the 
."Chilli of Gilgit and the Thamer Bopan or “the Tkam’s sowing of 
Hunza and Nfigar—takes place in Gliitriil; but the present ruling 


§**&£lSovecl 0, a°faw. days' pSsly _ This is 
dune bv drying them in a particular way, so that they remain tit tor food for several 
Sfth? y Thin ib necessary because the pastures have become covered with snow and 
S^ienriSdeHsSedTkeep a few animals alive through the winter 

X In Chilis and DArel, too, no bonfires are in vogue at tho Daikio, aa tins fesival la 

lh | K ClaUed Ganoui in Gilgit .and Shtvgat in WlkhAn. 

[j Tho Doraenike or “ smoko-making oi tfugu. 
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The Chilli festival in GilgiL 

having never identified themselves with their humbler imbjeofcs, 
ruler takes no part in it.* The following account of the Chilli 
festival in Gilgit is contributed by Maulavi GLuilarn Muhammad, author 
of The Festivals and Folklore of Gilgit :— 

“ At night a big goat called adrkhan ai mugar (the goat of the kitchen) 
was killed at the lid’s house and a feast prepared by cooking about a 
maund of rico aud two of flour. The baking of the bread was com¬ 
menced by an unmarried girl, on whom a gift [kkiltdt) of a chddar (head 
cover) of longcloth was bestowed, but the other women* took up her 
task. In former times a big loaf, called hi ai tifti. (the loaf of seed), out; 
a mauud of flour, was also cooked on a fire made of straw, and distri¬ 
buted, half to a man of the Kfttchalat family, a fourth to the yarn 
(the Rnjii's grain collector), and a fourth to the Rdjd’s ploughmen. But 
on this occasion throe loaves (two of 20 sen each and one of ton sers) 
were prepared. The big loaf was about seven feet in circumference 
and four inches thick. One of them, with 24 sers of flour, was given to 
the Katohafca in the morning, and the other two were divided equally 
between the yarfa and the ploughmen in the afternoon, The local 
band played all through the night; with dancing and singing. At 
10 in the morning the people of Gilgit, Barm as, etc-, assembled at 
the lid’s house where a durbar was observed, M., some ghi , chilli loaves 
and seeds of the wild mo were placed on an iron pan, beneath, which 
a little fire was made in order to fumigate the air with its smoko. 
The. bandsmen and the man who had brought the load of chilli 
branches from the jungle, wore then each given a, hhittat of a muslin 
turban. A hhillat of a. turban and a choga (cloak) was also given to 
Ghohim, one of the Katchata family, whose face was then rubbed 
with flour, a small loaf of bread mixed with ghi being given him to 
oat. According to custom while oafciug this he ought to have bellowed 
like an ox, but this rito was not observed. A maund of wheat was also 
pub in a leather bag. The procession was ready to proceed to the 
RTs field by about 11-30. The bag of grain was loaded on the 
Katohafca, one man took the iron pen used in the Duban, and another 
took the two big loaves, the one uppermost being covered with about 
four sers of butter with a pomegranate placed in the middle, while two 
chilli branches were stuck in the butter round the pomegranate. Two 
men carried a he- and a she-goat, while the remainder of the procession 
had branches of chilli in their hands; and the procession, with the band 
playing in front, started for the lid’s field whore the sowing was to be 
commenced. 


#In Yasin this festival is accompanied by a curious custom. The char vein is hi minted 
on a good horse aod dad in a robe of honour given him by the Mihtaf. I.! this way 
he is conducted to the polo ground, where all seat themselves while the musie strikes 
up, and the turangfah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any accident happen 
to him, such as either himself or his horse falling, it is regarded as a presage of mis* 
fortune to the whole community, aud of speedy doath to himself. In order to avert evil, 
he and his .family observe the day as a solemn fast. 

+ A family of Gilgit, which in ancient times became such a source of danger to the chief 
of Gilgit, that it was attacked and massacred to a man, only a pregnant, worn an managing to 
escape towards Darel. After this the crops of Gilgit did not flourish for several vears, and 
a danyul (soothsayer) said that its fertility depended on the Katchata family, and that until 
a man of that clan was brought there to commence the seed-sowing the crops would never 
flourish. After a great search the son of the woman who had escaped towarcb Darel was 
found and brought to Gilgit, Op his return the crops gave a good outturn. 






Ghohmg“»ChoMhi. 

'J$h& Katclmta then took from a leBfeher bag one after tke otilffc 
Lillis of wheat;, in each of which he mixed a maska, of gold-dust, 
and gave them to Bajii, Alt Dad Kh4u, who threw the first handful 
towards the west, the second towards the east, tlio third to the 
north and the fourth, to the south. Then the Bit himself ploughed 
three turns in his field vvith a pair of bullocks which were ready on Llio 
spot. Tho wazlr of Gilgifc ought then to have ploughed three turns but 
this was omitted. The band then commenced playing and two grey¬ 
beards of good family, with swords and shields in their hands, jumped 
forward and began to dance amid joyous cheers from the people. This 
dance is called achhush meaning ‘ prestige } or ‘ pomp/ and is intended 
to awaken the deity of prestige Meanwhile h he-goafc was, according 
to custom, killed by a man of a Bono family,, This goat is called 
achhush ai mugar, i.e,, 1 the goat of the deity of pomp * and is sacrificed 
in his honour. Its head and two of its feet were separated and two 
men, one with the head and. the other with the two foot in their hands, 
came forward and danced amid the rejoicings of the people. All tho 
flesh of tho goat was, as is customary, given to the people of Barmas 
village to prepare a feast. A she-goafc, called the yadeni ai ayi, i.e t> 
‘ the goat of the deity of drums/ was then killed and given to the bands¬ 
men. The procession then started back to the Bapvs house where tho 
feast cooked at night was served. Tho B&ja had to give some bread 
to tho motabars and the bandsmen from his own dish. This custom 
is called ishpin ; after that the people started for the shaicaran (polo 
ground) to play polo and make merry. After polo the people ngain 
wont to the Rill’s house and dined there. The Batch at,a commenced 
ploughing his fields the same day, while the other mminddrs did not 
commence work on tbeir fields till the next day.”* 

Cft o hang, a Jnf, clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chohab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CaoKAHi, a clan (agricultural) found in Mulcd-n. 


* The corresponding Thomil festival of Funidl is thus described by the Manlavi 
,l A very interesting ceremony known as the Thomil used to bo observed every year at 
Sher Killa, the seat of tho lUj& of Punial, before seecl-sowing. On the day it was to bo 
observed, the people visited the Mju in bis Fort and got from him 10 or 20 ners of flour, 4 
or t> sen of (/hi and ono big goat. The flour was made into broad thin leaves on which 
the ghi was placed. The preliminaries wore observed in the Fort. Ail the persons present 
held in their hands a small branch of the huly juniper tree, and thoso possessing guns 
brought thoir weapons with thorn. From the gate of the Fort, tho lUja attended by his 
people marched out to the open fields among their shouts and ones, a band playing various 
war-times. The assembly then gathered in an open field, and the cooked leaves were 
presented to the Raja who tasted one of them. Tho rost was then distributed among nil 
present. After the feast prayer was made for an abundant crop. The treat was then 
killed, and leaving the carcase behind, its head was brought before tho assembly and 
being greased with butter, flour was sprinkled on it from the forehead down to the nose. 
The head was then placed at some distance as a target lo be fired at. The firing waa opened 
by the R&jA who was followed by his motabar and any other who possessed fire-arm*. 
Whosoever hit the head was liable to oontributo a chalar of country wine. When this 
target practice was over, Ihe assembly dispersed after a nati dance, which was given by a 
motabar of the RAja, who used to present him with a turban. In the evening tho goat’s 
flesh was roasted and enjoyed with the wine contributed by those who had hir, its head in 
the day. Only the people of Slier Killa had the right to share .in this merry-making, no 
one else from other villages of PuifiAl being even allowed to attend it. A few years ago 
this ceremony was discontinued, but it was revived this year (^9l0). ,, 




Ohohar^GhuhnU 


max; Ohhokar, a G-u jar tribe, found m KarnAl, where they have long been 
settled. Immigrating from beyond Muttra they once held a chauimi, 
or group of 24 villages, with NamaumU ns their headquarters. 

CiicteniA, a Muhammadan Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery,, 
Citoniya, a J£t olan (agricultural) found in Multtta. 

Ohonpra, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghopra, a Khatri .section. 

Chosab, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found, in ,Multdn, 

Ohota, a. Mahfcam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

OrroTU, pue of the clans of the Paclnklnu ^.t’.). Tliey claim to be ChauMn 
R&jpnt? by descent from their eponym, QhafciA Most of. them are 

MulmiimiadanK and only a few Hindus. 

Citowau, Chowan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

ChpchKana, a clan of the Si$l& 

Chuhal, ail agricultural clan found ill Slnthpur. 

Cad uah, (? Chauh&n) a sept of Banrias, claiming Chauhdn descent, found 
in Ferozepur, They avoid the use of oil in lamps, and use ghi instead. 
After tho wedding a girl seldom revisits her parents’ home* and it 
' in consequence of a quarrel with her huahaucVs people she does do 
e'o and dies iu her paternal home, her parents are bound to find 
another bride for her litisbaud in hoi stead. Fornication in this sept 
is punished with excommunication and re-admission to the caste only 
permitted on payment of a fine, but eveu that dooa not remove the stigma. 

} CH 0 n?A. 4 frhe sweeper or scavenger, and hence the out-caste, par excellence, 
of the Puniab, whose name is popularly supposed to be a corruption 
of Sudra.*) It lias many synonyms, but few of thorn are precisely 
t ho exact i equivalent of Ohuhpl,. Thus a Chamk* is, probably by 
origin, a Chulira who works in leather, but the Ohamars appear to 
form almost a distinct caste, though both tho castes are placed in the 
same rank and lumped together in the popular phrase Chuhr&*Charaar, 
-just as Mochi-Jalfihii is. used to denote collectively the two castes 
which boar those names, As a scavenger or rather as a f sweeper up 
of dust’ the Chuhra ia termed khdk-rob. As a domestic he ia 
ironically,f styled Mifatar or f chieftain *: as a worker in leather 
} ie ia called a Blted (lit.* crow *), 'as a weaver ho is styled Megli, 
at least iu Sidlkot, iu which district the Meghs however form to all 
intents and purposes a separate caste: and as an executioner he is 
known as JalUd. Farther as a tanner the Chuhra is called a 
Kliatik in the Eastern Punjab, and as a breeder of swine he is known 
as a EUli, These two groups appear to form distinct castes, or at 
least sub-castes which rank below the Cliuhrft proper. The Khanka 
have a sub-group called Basur, 

(Change of religion also involves the adoption of a new title and 
the Chuhra on conversion to Sikhism becomes a Mazbi or Mazhabi, 


* OnAe-I&lmik, foamier of the caste, arrived late at n feast given by a Bliagat and 
found only fragments of it left. These ho devoured and earned the name of Ohuhya or 

‘one who eats leavings’ . , ■ . , . 

t But in Gnrgaon mihtar is need ns equivalent to chaudhn and the term may bo origin¬ 
ally tree from any taint of irony. 






The Ohuhra groups. 


no who embraces IsHtn. becomes a Mnaalli,* or in tho south-kei 
Punjab a Kurtaim,t or he may ever aspire to bo entitled .Pindar 
in the villages of tho Pachh&da IMjput-s of Sirsa the people who 
remove filth are called Dindar-Khalcrob and they follow Muhammadan 
observances, being even admitted to smoke with other Muhammadans. 
Bhangi is also used, but not very correctly, as a synonym for Ohuhra.J 
(Tho Chuhr^s’ relations to other hastes vary considerably. They are 
distinctly superior to the Situ sis, from whom alone they will not eat 
in Nab'ha. Bat in Gurgaon they are also said to look down upon the 
Cliangars or Dhias, who are makers of winnowing sieves, and they 
are said to refuse food from the DMnak’a hands too, though their 
claim to superiority is a doubtful one. The Chuhrds are split up into 
various groups: 

Territorial. 

Deswali—-of the Gan go tic plain. I Sotarwdla— of the riverain lands. 

Bhgri—of the Great Indian Desert, j Jangalke—of the Jan gal tract. 

Various other divisions exist, being .recognised by the Clmhras them¬ 
selves if not by others. Such are:— 

I. Bhlmiki. | 2. Lhl-Begi. 

These two are really identical, Lai Beg having been BfUmik’s disciple. 
Both terms arc thus equivalent to f disciples of B&hmk or Lai Beg/ j 
(The gots of tho Clmhras are numerous and some are wide-spread. 
Various origins are claimed for them. Thus the Bolrnt, found in 
Gurgaon, claim to be Punw&r Rajputs, and the &£rwtfn, also of Gurgaon, 
to bo Chauh&ns. There is also a Ohauhan got , south of the Sutlej .) 

In Bohtak the Lohat also claim to be descendants of one S4njhar 
D&, a Rajput, while tho Baohdr sa.y they are Pun war B&jputs from 
Dh&ranagri in the Deccan and that their ancestors immigrated into 
that District with tho Kayatlis. These two gots do not intermarry with 
Changers, and lay stress ou tho necessity for marrying a girl before 
she is 15 or 10. They regard Baiunk as God's brother and revere him 
ns their prophet with a Muhammadan ritual, reciting prayers (myids) 
in a line headed by an imam , and prostrating themselves with the 
words:— Bdlmik kdfi , Bdlmik shaft } Bdlmik mu’dfi, halo tnomno wohi ek. 

The Pail-powifii* got, in Bohtak, also claims Rajput origin, saying 
that a RAjput woman who was pregnant threw iu her lot with tho 
Chuhr&e. Her son wes called a Pail-pow&r on account of her descent. 
This got reveres Guru Ndnak, does not employ Brahmans, and gets its 
weddings solemnized by one of its own members. But it buries its dead. 

The original division, Dr. Youngson was informed, was into Lute, 
Jh&e, and Tengre, the Lfite being Manh&s Rajput, wandering Dogr&s; 
the Jliae, Dh&o or Siilu being named from their founder, who, whan 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (s eh) ; and the Tdngrd being makers 
of wionowing-sieves, living in the desert, and named Tdngrd on account 
of their pride. Besides the three original divisions, there are Goriytf, 
so called from the fact that their founder was born in a tomb (gor). 

* Musulli may be defiuod as a Ohabra converted to Islam who hoa abandoned hardm 
food, eating only haldl. The MiiBallia do nofc intermarry with the Chulifas, or at least 
only take daughters from them. 

f Kurtana or Katana is said to bo derived from Hindi Ufa, ‘whip/ and tanna * to 
stretch,’ and thus to mean k flogger/ because sweepers wore employed as executioners by 
Muhammad.au rulers, 






Ohuhra genealogy. 

bail from Delhi, Tho founder was Shall Jalr&iPa son. 
called Kanddrd, because ho spoke harshly.* 

Next) come : PhtMn, originally from Ktibul, in Akbar's time. There 
were tkreo brothers, of whom J[)hagand was the oldest, They entered 
the country as fagirs, or jure. Gril; from ChakrM in Gujr&nw&ldt. A 
tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain: and in Dora 
Ghdai Khan the section respects bricks. BbatVirfi’om the Bar in 
Guji4nw£l&, Piudf BliaHiari, Dulbl being their chief. Sahotvd f in 
Akbar’s tsmo Sahotra was thrown to the tigers, but the tigers did not 
injure him. In Dora Ghjfei Kb& tho Sahotra section respects the 
lion. Sodni Bhunniur j descendants of R&jd Karn, the Brahman, who 
gave away )£ maunda of gold every day before he ate his food. 

Then follow Ijaddar ; Khokar, who are said to avoid eating the heart 
of a dead animal in Montgomery, while in Dora Ghtizi KTi&n. they do not 
eat Vharla or things roasted on tho fire; Khonje, Kalian^, Ratti, 

Burt, Mornd (in ildqa Momfi near Gondhal). The Momf are said to be 
descended from Balruik. Haims 3 Ghupriban (in Kihlk beyond .Lahore, 
makers of wicker-work), GhussfiiyBalhim, Labante, Nahir. 

The Dunn, the Clmlird, the Mlr&sl, the MiichoM, the J hi war, and the 
Changar, are all of the same origin, "They claim to be indigenous in tho 
Si^kot District, at least as far as the older divisions are concerned. 

In the lime of the Pantlavas and Kauravas there wore four sons of 
Kanwar Brahmfi, w:., PfiraM, Partha, Siddhra, and PrtSsty&i the last 
being also called Jhaumprd, from living in a jungle. There are other 
names applied to him and to his successors, such as Crhungur Beg, Ail 
Maluk, L&l Beg, Plr Chhota, Bfilmik, Bald., The following genealogical 
tree was given, but I presume it is a very uncertain one 
A Gwnlaloqy. 

PHahtfi. 

Kulak Dm, and Ms wife Sfiawantf, 

I 

. Alif, 

.Eighteen generations, all jdngli. 

BAla RikhI and his house. 

I 

Bumrik. 


B 




•" Another veraiou (from Montgomery) h that Jhata, Jhaba, Ting r A tmd Athwat we ro 
four brothers, probably Muhammadabc. Of these Jhata became a follower of Baba Farid, 
and his descendant*, called J hat as, continued to observe the Muhammadan law (i.e„ dui 
uot fesiooflle Ohuhras). Jh&Ws and Tingra’s descendants worked as Ohubras, and are 
known as Jhais (Chois) and Tingras, respectively. Of At-hw&l’s progeny some tom&huid 
Muhammadans, while others became Chubras and are now known aa Athwal Obahraa. 

Tho Jhiba (Jliaior Chai) section is closely associated with Multan. When that city 
•was founded, tradition assorts that the king commenced to build a fort which collapsed 
as fast as it was built. Tho spot virus held by tho Jhiba Bhangls, one of whom offered 
himself us the fort’s fouudatiou-Btone, and is said to be still standing in tho KhfLui Burj 
of tho Fort. Some people regard this lurj as a placo of pilgrimage. Tho Jhai— possibly 
owing merely to his fortunate uurae—was sacrificed to pnsoro victory in battle— Jh-aye 
; atulhi J'atah niKcndi, which is explained to maun, if a living Ghuhjfu, be built into a thick 
wall of burnt, brick before going to war, victory is assured. 

Xu Tarn Turan fcahstl, Amritsar District, Brahma’s sou, Chuhra, had fchreo sone, Lata, 
Jhiba, and a pichhteg named Tingru, from whom are dosevmled the 2£ original sections of 
tho oaato. 





Another OeNBAIiQGY OU KURSfNAMA. 


Patt, 

I 

Adis anti wife Vdehnt. 

Bad da Sadd&jiva and wife Gorittrj. 

Glin rig and Wife SurangiyA 
Dhnnd and wife Si!4 Saknfc. 

Nil Kanth and wife G<5 Afcmi Devf 
Kaivwur Brabtnd and wife Burhadji Or Jastrl 

I 


SldfarA Pdraba, Bliirthl Frfishta, also mlted Jhanrapfi, 1st Incarnation, and wife Manaft D4vh 
Ad Go pal and wife Bhilm. 

Sank&swar and wife Badawanti, 2nd Incarnation. 


tJndsh* Oeota. Mngafc Goalfn and wife Dhanwantf. 

Gauflftikh and wife Naurnngda, 

Day&l Rikh and wife MangMm. 

Jal Bhigau. and wife Pavittarin, 

Arigaah DeotA and wife Satwanfci. 

I 

A gg an war aud wife AsnA 

Sankb'Pat or Santdkh and wife J&as Yartf, 3rd Incarnation,, 

Rikbi and wife Sh&in Rap, 4th Incarnation. 

Bfr Bomrik and wife Raj wan ti, 5t,h Incarnation, 

Ball and wife Nan Chandrin. 

I ’ 

I a war D.ila and wife Mansi, 6th Incarnation, 

Bilmlk and wife Mah6n, 7th Inoarnation, 


Ud Rikh. BadU Rikh and wife SalikAn. 

Marwar T>idAri and wife Dayali. 

Nor pldiri and wife Aa&wanti. 

Sham BurandA and wife Sorgan, 8th Incarnation. 

Sham Barbarf and wife Lachhml. 

Sri .Rttn^r Rh&m and wife Rajwanfci. 

Sati and wife S4io, 

Shah Safa and wife Sav&n. 

I 






A Chuhrd genealogy, 

A 

Pir SAval and wife JAfar&n. 
! 




Ahir Maluk uadi wife fiikiiwatf. 

I 

Ghang&r B6g and wife NaaarAn, 

BAz, B6fz and wife Sadiqan. 

Bar<$hM Beg and wife Varain, 

Lai B6g and wife PatilAn, Oth Inoarnafcion. 

BAlA 8her (also called Pir Jlidti, the wrestler) and wife AmdlikAn, 10th In cam afcion. 
Sadi B&U LAlKMn and wife Roskan&n. 

Pir DhagAuA and wife Nnr DfvAnf. 

ShAh Biira and wife Gussdn. 

Whi Bk£h. Dai'gihi Shah. 81i4h"lkhlfis and wife Laohhmf. 



Sar&m ShAh, 


Jim SbAb. 


Arpar ShAh. 



Karam ShAh. Langar 8hAh. 

Faal llhah. Mohammed 


Zabafdaab ShAh. OhugattA Murid 


Shah. ShAh. 



fihab. 


♦Saydir Shih. *SultAn Shih. 


Fafch Shih. "Bahadur Shih. *2\ T Adir ShAh. 
BAJA ia a name given to tbo leaders. 


JawAhir Shih. BArA ShAh. 

I | 

Alim ShAh. # Jamiat Shih. 

♦Alif ShAh. "Gauhar Shah. 


A THIRD GhUVIUIOGY FlVOM (MaL«8 KoTLA) IS— 



Ak/tl. Prilakh («.<?., God). 
MabAdeo l>ri MahArAj. 


Bikhf Deo. 
Rikhl Deo. 


I 


Anaadi. 
Sahad Bikli. 
Sandokh Rilch. 
BAlmik or BAlnik. 


Present; representative a. 



















Bate Skdh Santdkh Rikh dd, 
Santdkh Rikh Sha-rdp Dit Rikh dd, 
Shardp DU Rikh Aindk dd, 

Aindh Rikhi da, 

Rikhi Bikhi dd, 

Bikhi Mahddh dd, 

Muhdddv Bhagwln Aut Khands dd, 
Aut Khandd Makh Purkh rici, 
Alakh Purkh Sakt dd, 

Bakt. Agam dd 


1 SOVtLfft OlNKifiOOT. 

IU1& Shah is son of Santdkh Rikh, 

Santdkh Rikh is son of Sharap Dit Rikh, 
Sharap Dit Rikh is sou of Ainak, 

Ainak is son of ftikhf, 

Riklit is son of Bikhi, 

Bikhi is son of Maharlev, 

MaMritiv or Shiv is son of Ant K.banda, 

Aut Khanda is son of Holy Person, 

Holy Person is son of Almighty Power, 
Almighty Power is son of the Unknowable.* 


Another version is that BhdrtM, Sadhard, PardtnA and Purba were 
four Brahman brothers, and when their cow died they made Purba, the 
youngest, drag away the carcase, first promising to help him in his task, 
but eventually out-casting him for doing it. In Dera Gh&si Khan 
Urga, Bhdrga, Sidhra and Frastfi, also called Chhaumpra, are given as 
the four brothers, and the following verses are current:— 

God sent a letter, setting forth all things i 
‘Hereunto you submitted, why do you repine 
The cow was cast out by one of you, why then 
do you plead, 

Brahmans by birth,” ye who 


(») AH Ah chitthi ghalli hat, mb khol bid n, 
lthe gia tnnnke hv.n, kixhi karin ahhman ? 
Qdkhri te aiks salt kardi ary an, 


Aadrt Brahman, janam di gal garni tanydn. That " wo 


um.ui, 

wear theydwdt tied with strings.' 


The last couplet ia also given thus ;-~- 

* They are all arguing over the cow :— 
(Saying) "We are Brahmans by birth, though 

Wfl W«ar f.hfi iAmA fftttfoTinfl 'arit. 1 i + 1 fra *' * 


Qdkhri uti dak6 kardi arydn, 

Atdn Brahman janam dd gal jdmi tang An. _ _ _ 

we wear the jdm& fastened with tags, 1 

Further thesB two versos are sometimes added :— 


Ute charkhane dor Hi lorydn , 

Rabid l Bade bha, di gall&n mushltil banian, 
(xi) Alaf Allah ndn ydd kar bandidn tve dhv,n 
mrjanhdr , 

(Jhugdi chttrdi gokhri ho pai vwrddrd. 

Hue ueote akathc jdke karin pule dr A, 

Tu&in Brahman zat de ki bangai bhdrd, 

Tusdde pichhdn kaun hai jiedd magsad 
bhdrd, 

Bade pichhdn Ohhauwmd jiafld maqsad 
bhdrd , 

Hulun hdgia Ohhaump?a ‘ jdsati marddra. 


Wearing too the chicken cloth, 

0 Lord! * We are in great distress.’ 

1 Remember God, 0 Man! Praise be to him, 
the Creator and Protector of mankind I 
The cow fell dead while grazing 
The gods assembled and exclaimed 
"Yo are Brahmans by caste, yet in .rhafc 
distress are ye fallen! 

Who ia there among yo, of high purpose f *' 

“ Chaumpra ia of us and his purpose is high,” 

Chaumprd was bidden to cast away the 
carcase. 

Ho drew his bow and the cow was thrown far 
away. 

After throwing it away he came back and 
said:—"Now fulfil your promise." 

(But they said" Begone from our hearths, 
thou art now an out-caste/ 1 

The following stanza is also current in Dera Ghdzi Khan 


time dhanak cha^hdi, goleKH jd pdi pichh- 
vsdrd, 

Ayd gokhri taike Jcahes ' didbackan hamdrd * 
ChauJiio'n sddion dur ho terd nick utard. 


(tit) Tun, Sdhib, ghar Bdhmandn tnerd janam 
deal, 

Ehdke stinpal pid, eko th&li raeii. 

Chaumprd age Rub de kart rajdi ; — 
Khabrdu ghallin iOfdidn, ho m&nk dhardi. 

Herd janam did nich .ghar men, nun band « 
nawdzd. 


Thou, God, hast given mo birth in a Brahman's 
house. 

I was brought tip with others, eating together 
with them in the same dish. 

Cbaumpri* prays before God 

•Thou hast sent me tidings from afar—now 
come before Hie. 

Thou hast given me birth in a low houso, hflar 
me, my Lord. 


? % genealogy given at p. 630 of The Legend? of the Punjab , Vol. HI. 
f Lne yrtmti ia the long oVer»gamient, fastened with tags instead of butfcoos 






Chuhrd origins. 


<SL 


wnwiat balihsh, ndle baTthah jondtd. 


Hindd nore divan nti eleven, Musafauin na 
par hen jandtod. 

Meri iemn aiffd.t Ihurcgd, mn gharib-nawdud, 
Alldh dt-hc C'hanmprid l tin, ho ay and. 

Do muvhab do nhn da main daryud vagdnd. 


pdrjannat handled eufonnA vikhdnd. 

Ram te Rahim ne chhip, chhip hahnd (?) 

Sau >A new din. IdkaY ha' li ddzakh dhdnd. 

Alldh dkhe Chaumprid ummat lerl ndn vich 
janna t pah dnchdn d, 

Alldh chitthi liliM he, hath Chaumpru phanil, 
Tfoihi iiilto mind ji taindn Ai, 


Giant mo followers and grant me funeral 
prayers—(or 

Forgive my followers and also forgive no for 
not having funeral prayers). 

The Hindus do uofc allow us to come near 
them, and Muhammadans will not read our 
funcrai prayers. 

Who will boar mo up—hearken ! 0 Lord ! * 

God says: ‘ChauinppU be wisp ! 

I will make two rivers"'to low of the things 
which are forbiddon by tiro two religions 
( i.e one of the oar cams of cows and the 
other of the carcases of pigs). 

I will make heaven across them and show it to 
you. ■ . ,, , ■ ' 

Rani (Hindus) and Rahim (Muhammadans) 
will conceal themselves. 

A great, lire will beburut in hell at about 10 a.m. 
(t.e.. when the sun is LI bamboo high). 

God says: ‘ Chaumpri, now will I send thy 
followers to Heaven. 


God has written a letter and given It in the 
hands of Chaumpii 

' Thou hast to carry out tins carcase—-it is your 
fate/ 

Origins. 

Various legends have been invented to explain the origins ot the 
Chuhra caste as a whole and of its different groups. Most of these 
carry its history back to B&hmk as its progenitor, or, at least, its patron 
saint, Hence it is necessary to recount, in the first instance, what 
current tradition has to say of B&lnnk. 

One legend avers that BAlmik used to sweep Bhagwdn’s courtyard, 
and that the god gave him a robe, which he did not put on hut buried 
in a pit. When asked by BhagWan why lie did not wear it, B41 mik 
went in search of it and found in it a boy whom he took !o Bhagwan* 
The god directed him to rear tlio boy, who was named M Beg. 

B&kmik is said to mean, 'born of the halni / or serpents hole. 
Bnlrnik was a Bhfl, a race of mountaineers, who used to rob and kill 
travellers passing through the forest. One day seven Kish its journeyed 
by, and when B&hmk attacked them, they asked him why be did so, aa 
they had nothing worth stealing. He replied that he had vowed to kill 
all whom ho found in the forest. The Rishis then enquired if he had 
friend* to assist hiou if captured. Whereupon he asked his parents 
and wife if they would help him in case of need, but they declared they 
would not. Bhlwik then told the Rishis he was friendless, and they 
urged him to give up his evil ways, and to repeat ‘ mard, mam,’ 
continuously. But rapidly recited l mara,mar<i 3 wounds like * Rim, 
R&m/ and as he thus repeated God's name, his sins were forgiven-him. 
By the end of 12 years his body was covered with dust and overgrown 
with grass, the flesh being decomposed. Once more the seven Rishis 
passed by and heard a faint voice repenting 'Ram, Rnm/ under a cover’ 
nig of clay. This they removed, and, having re-clothed his bones with 
flesh, called hitn Beil mik, as one who had come out of a /serpent's hole. 

1. Tabus and Totems. 

(jhe Gil will nob eat bat&un, the egg-plant [bhatd hart) : the Ldtd do 
not eat hare or rabbit: the Kanar£ (?) abstain from cloves : the Sabolrd 
refuse to look on a tiger } at marriages, however, they make the image 





Chuhrj panchayats. 

'gor which the women worship : the Bhatti "will not sit on a bfeni 
lards or bn oka: no Cluihra. will eat aeh f or hedgehog. 

The Surwan Chnbras do not dye cloth with Jcasumoa, saffron, and 
will only w86 thatch for then roofs. In the B&wal n-kdmat of Nftbha 
they also wear no gold ornaments, thinking this tabu to bo imposed 
on them by their sail, in JDera Gh6zi Khan the different sections 
reverence different animals, i.e. } the Sahuhl respect, the lion, the 
Athw6l or Uthwiil the camel, and one section the porcupine, while bricks 
are said to be revered by the Gd, men bowing and women veiling their 
faces before them. Thus the bindhu mtthin or got respects indigo *. the 
Kandito respects the homed rat; while the Khokhar got in said to avoid 
eating bharta, anything roasted on a fire.* The Khokhar got is 
also said to abstain from the flesh of dead animals ae well as from 
eating the heart, which all other Clmhtffe will eat. j 
(^The flesh of the haro is also avoided by Chnlijfaa generailyi-a tabu 
explained by the following legend Once a Ch ultra by ch mice killed 
a, calf, and hid it under a basket, but its owner tracked it to the 
Ghnhya’s house. The Chuhra declared that the basket contained a 
hare, and when it was opened it was found that the calf had turned 
into a haro—eo from that timo all the Chuhras have given up eating 
hare. Some, however, do noi. abide by this rule. In Ktiugra it- is said 
that once a hare sought Biihmk’s protection, anil thus the tabu arose. 
In Montgomery the avoidance of hare’s flesh is ascribed to the influence 
of the Makhddm JaluhMn of Sher SMh; those who are not his 
followers disregarding the prohibition. in Dera Ghazi Kh&n the 
current legend is that once B&ld Slnih, the ancestor of the Clmhras, 
and MtiMh Nur, the Minis!, wore in God’s dargdh , or court. The 
latter asked BsM 8h4h not to sweep, whereupon a quarrel aroso and 
BsM Sh&h struck the bard with his broom, knocking out his right eye. 
Mu Mb N<u* appealed to God and produced a hare as his witness—so 
now the sweepers do not eat hare’s flesh. In Gurg&on, however, the 
prohibition is said to be confined to the Sub Gohar got, or, according to 
another account, to the Balgher got . In Miller Kotla it is confined to the 
Sahota got. About Leiah, women, arc said to eat the hare, but not xueiu 
2. Govekhung Body. 

( Theh' representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, 
Piinoh, Pan ch ay at, the members of which are chosen by the people, 
and the head of which, the P£r Panch or Bar Panch, is selected 
by the other moinhersS I have heard them speak of a kkarparich too, 
i.e.t the most troublesome u ember of the panch! The office of the 
plr panch m held permanently, and is even in some cases hereditary. 
If the pir is unable to. preside at the meetings his place may be taken 
by a sarhartih, or substitute, for the time being.. The painch settles 
disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in matters of mar¬ 
riage and divorce ; it also looks after the poor. It punishes offenders 
by e^coaimunication, hukka pfhn- hand, and also by imposing fines 
of 20, 40. 100 rupees, or even more- The punishment of exoommuni- 
cation, of being barddari s* jttdd, is a heavy one, pointing to tho fact 
that the people, valuing re highly the opinion of their fellow-men, 


* This sennit' impossible. Bhurthd is poesibly intended. It- is a preparation of the 
brinjal (batdtiu) made by roasting it Ik hot ashes: Maya Singh’s Panjabi Dictionary: s. v. 
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Chuhrd marriage rules. 

$rd^inenable to the rales of their society by reason of sanctions 
affecting their standing in the society. All over the Punjab the 
dearest thing to a ' Panj&hl is- his ’mat, i.e., the estimation in which 
he is held by his fellows. In the south-east of the Province the 
Chakras have cmbwlws or places of assembly at several towns, such 
as Hdnsi, Hiss&r, Barwdla, Sirsa ancl Bhiwani. Each chaUitra is under 
a chaudhri, who in Gurgaon is styled mihtar. The ckatcdhns preside 
over panchayats at which all kinds of disputes are decided, and also act 
at weddings as inukhias or spokesmen. In IS&blia the chuudhHs are 
indeed said to exercise supremo authority in caste disputes. 

3. Rules of Intermarriage. 

( They do not marry within their own section, but they take wives 
frbm all the other divisions. Marriage with a wife's sister is permitted 
after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s mother, or wife’s 
aunt, is not allowed- Two wives are allowedtho former of whom is 
considered the head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The 
wives live together in tho same house. Marriage takes place when 
the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. J 
( Marriages are arranged by the n&i (barber), tbo chlrimbd (washerman), 
arid the mirdsi (village bard and genealogist). The consent of the 
parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is a widow, 
or independent of her parents. Gil ls are never asked whom they will 
umrry, or if they are willing to many. They would not give an ex¬ 
pression of their wishes, as they say, eharrn Tee mare , for shame. There 
is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying.’*) 

(A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being 
seWed by tho two contracting parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s 
property after marriage. An engagement to marry may be broken 
off m the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, 
and divorce may be obtained after marriage by a regular " Writing of 
divorcement.” Divorced wives marry again. Children of different 
•mothers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section.^ 

( Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder 
brother mav marry a younger brother, and the widow of a younger 
brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out of her 
husband’s family takes her children with her. ) 

4. Food. 

It is difficult to say precisely what animals the Ohuhraa really avoid, 
and probably the prohibitions against outing any particular animal are 
loose, varying from placo to.place and under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances. fChnhrasiu Gujr&G will oat dead animals, i.e., those which 
have died a natural death :* also tho sahna (lizard) and wild cat, but 
not the jackal, fux, goh (lizard), or tortoise: yet one group lives chiefly 
on the tortoise and is called kuchmdnda. Hence the Chuhras are 
superior to the S&nris who oat jackals, etc., and inferior to tho Musallis 
who have given up eating the flesh of animals which have died a natural 
death. In°Si&lfcot the ChubjAs are said to avoid pork and only to eat 
fb-sh allowable to Muhammadans, but they may eat ha/rdm flesh as well 
haldl . ^ 


* Thu a in Montgomery it is said all Ohuhyaa, 

dead animals 


except tho Khokhara, will eat the fieih of 





In uccouohoment tlie woman site, with one woman on each side of her, 
and one behind her. The ddi, or midwife, sits in front. No seat is 
used. When the child is born the midwife places h<-r head .on the- 
stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her foet and 
hands presses (fabati) the Whoip body. The ddi and women relations 
attend dating and after confinement. 

As an expression of joy at fcho birth of a child a string of ahirin , or 
acacia leaves, is hung across the door. Green symbolises joy and bless¬ 
ing, mubdrikbddi. The leaves of the okh, a plant with poisonous milky 
juice, are thrown on the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child 
is a boy, born after two girls, they put the boy in a cloth, which they 
tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then they lift the child through 
the roof, while the nurse says :—Vrikhctl ki dhdr d-gcii, •.<?., ‘ the third 
time thrives.' Our is given to the friends, and ten days after that a 
dinner, to which the relatives are invited. At the end of 5Jl days the 
mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 

Adoption. 

Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies. 

Initiation. 

(a man of any other caste can be admitted into the Clmhra oasfce'fafter 
the following initiatory rite has been performed :—The would-be convert 
asks the Chuhra headman of the place to fix a day, on which all tho 
Chuhras assemble at the thin of Bdltnik. At the time and date appointed 
the dhd4his of B6ln.uk go there, prostrate themselves and sing praises 
to God and B&Irmk, with accompaniments on the rabdna and dotdra. 
The khidmutgdr , or attendant at the shrine, lights a jot, or large lamp 
filled with ghi and gogal at the candidate's cost, as well five ordinary 
lamps filled with ghi.' He also prepares churmd of wheat or other 
grains according to the candidate’s means, with ghi and gnr in the 
name of God and Bdlrafk; boiling, too, 1| sers of vice in an iron pan 
in the name of Balmik's orderly. When all these things are placed 
in front of the than in Dora Gkuzi, the Ohnhras assembled say 
Sihdhe ! Bali di&n kdrin karuhian , le dwin than de age , 

Jo hoi mane tainu ndl sidaq de umu har shdkhd jphal laye . 

A mn dekh nahin bhulm oh roze hage, 

Ten matli ddbuki mania dhar dargdh de age. 

Bald ute main devdn brdtm <jwm banaydn din te rdtdn. 

Bolo mom-no * ek sack paim dhani 

u Make halwa, 0 Sih&has (OhuhjAs) in B&li'a honour, and bring it 
before his shrine, 

Whosoever adores thee in sincerity, prospers in every way. 

Be not misled by whited domes, 

A handful of hia (or thy) earth is acceptable to the Almighty. 

I will bring thee offerings on a camel's back as often as day 
follows night, 

Declare, ye believers in God, that the One True God is Master of 
the Winds." 
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Chuhfd betrothals . 

r^Xfte candidate Is then admitted into tlie caste, He is made to eat ' 
a little churma and rice out of the kardhi, drink some water and 
smoke. The rest of the churma is distributed among the other Chuhyas 
and ho is declared a member of the caste. 

In Rohtak Bdlmiki sweepers admit a man of any caste into the 
Ohuhrri, ranks, except a Dh&nak, a Sin si or a Dhia. The recruit is 
merely required to prepare 1£ am of malida and, after placing it under 
IMlmik’s banner, worship the saint. The followers of Ntfnak admit 
converts of every caste into their ranks. 

In Gurgaon the rite of initiation is a revolting one and ia thus de¬ 
scribed *.— 

Over a rectangular pit is put a chdrpdi, and beneath it the candidate 
is seated in the pit, while the Chuhriis sib on the rbdrpdi. Bach bathes 
in turn, clearing Iris nose and spitting* so that all the water, etc., falls 
on to the man in the pit. He is then allowed to come out and seated 
on the chdrpdi. After this all the Ulmhrda wash his body and oat with 
him, and then ask him to adopt their profession. 

An initiate appears to be called Bhangi, or in Gurgaon Sarbhangi. 
The latter, it is said, may smoke and eat with the Ohuhr&s, but are not 
admitted to intermarriage with them. 

Betrothal. 

When a betrothal takes place, the Ugi, the marriage functionary and 
go-between, goes to the house of the boy's parents, taking with him 
sutrar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose of his visit, 
and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which 
he takes one and goes.. If tho people are very poor they intimate to 
the Idgi ho w much he should take out of the heap. Returning to the 
house of the girl's parents he makes his report, describing the boy, his 
prospects, circumstances, and so on. 

A Idgi now goes from the boy’s residence, carrying clothes and 
•jewels for the girl. He himself is presented with a turban (pagpi) and 
songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of the cere¬ 
monies is where the turban is given to the Idgi before witnesses. 

In two, three, four, or five years, the girl's parents send the lagi to 
gay that it. is time for the marriage. If tho parents of the boy find it 
convenient, they declare that, they are ready, and instruct the Idgi to 
ask the other house to send a nishdn, bahdchd , bahord, wh ich is a present 
of three garments, one to the mirdsi, one to the ndi, and the third to 
die ch uhrd who lights the fire. There is gur also in the basket contain¬ 
ing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others. 
Tlie Idgi receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the 
bahScha has been accepted. Then a krewar, a present of seven garments, 
is prepared, and sent from the girl’s residence, a white phwZMn (embroi- 


* Ghuhrfs tliinlc that the dirt of their own bodies purifies others and they so remove 
it with their own hands. If a man follow* their occupation but does', not undergo tho 
ordJald^hed Xve they do not treat him as a Ghdhi* or effect any roMiooahip 
•with him. 
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ihawl), a cMb or chop (a red cotton shawl with a silk embroid 
ch61% (bodice), » kuria (jacket), a daridi (narrow silk doth), - 
r migi or sdya (a check cloth or petticoat), two vagris (turbans) and one 
ckddar (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, bird, and three 
silver ones called allid?l f and gopJ, or gold and silver lace, with the dgpre 
of a man embroidered on the right breast or shoulder. This present 
is sent to tho boy’s residence, where the garments are spread out on a 
bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. 
Tho lagi takes with him also gur, patdssc (sweets), and a rupee as ropiut, 
which he gives to the bridegroom. This rdpnd may be.. Seven dried 
dates, and other things. The boy's hands are dyed with maindi (henna) 
to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before tho lagi, of which he 
takes as many as he has been instructed to take. He then says that 
such and suoh a day has been fixed for the wedding and goes back to toll 
the bride's frjenda that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs 
are sung by the boy's sister and mother. 

Eight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call wai 
paw, tba’t is, they take ghmgmdh (wheat roasted in tho kuek)i to the 
quantity of five or six pardpi, which they put in the boy s lap. This he 
distributes with gur to his friends, of the same age as he is, seated on a 
basket. Wheat- is distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much 
as four or five maunds, with gup. The boy is anointed with oil as 

many times as there are days before the marriage, and a Bong is sung 

by his friends. 

The nai anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment 
is made of the flour of wheat and barley, kachur (a drag), fchardal 
(white mustard), chaihal charild (a scent), and oil. This preparation 
is called batnd. 

When the boy is taken of the basket they bind a gana (ornament) 
or Jcangnd (bracelet) on his wrist, which consists- of an non mg, a 
cowrie, and a memka (string) of leach (glass) beads. They put a knife 
into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep of the evil spirits. 
The same operation is performed on the girl by her friends ; only she 
pints on a hangni (wrist ornament) or c7wn (bracelet of iron), instead 
of taking a knife in her band. 

Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of age and upward, 
the consent of the parents only being necessary. If the betrothal 
is cancelled, the paiwsh arranges tho amount to be repaid, and 
recovers it. 

When tbe wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the 
boy’s home on a Wednesday; the entertainment extending to Thursday 
morning. This ia called mcl. 

The bharjdi, or some other relative, with his wife, goes to the well 
for a iar of water, which they carry between them. With this water 
the nai washes the bridegroom on a basket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil. Seven chapmdn (unbwnt earthen plates) 
are placed before him. These he breaks with his feet. His uncle on 
the mother’s side gives him a cow, etc., and the bride s uncle gives 
the same to her. The bridegroom puts on Ins new clothes, tho old 
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Chithrd weddings, 

. being appropriated by tlie nm. After hia mioles have sung, his 
sister sings and gives him his clothes. 

He is then dressed on a rug after his bath; the sdfd or turban is 
placed on his head, over Which the sehrd, or garland of flowers, is 
thrown arid saffron is sprinkled on hia clothes. 

A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees. 
On the rupee gur is spread, while they say, Jagat par wan supri so 
dharm, Ikotr san rnpatd ghar dd', " According to the custom which 
binds us like religion, .We lay before you 101 rupees of our own 
house.” 

Then into the tray is put the tarnbol or neundrd, Le,, tbe contribution 
given by wedding guests to defray the expenses of the festival. At 
each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same sum 
is given each time, if it is so arranged. Neundrd is given in the girl’s 
home as well This custom of giving at each other’s wedding is a 
very binding one. Whoever receives nSwidrd from his guests must 
pay hack in nmndrd one and half or double the amount at their 
wedding feasts. 

The party now gets ready to go to the bride’s home. The bridegroom 
. is seated, on a mare, or, if poor, he goes on foot. Re is accompanied 
by the sarbdhM , or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated behind him 
on the Bame animal. On their way they give ft rupee to the headmen 
of the villages they pass. This is for the poor. Fireworks blaze as 
they proceed, while the drums and other noisy instruments of music 
announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper 
umbrella, or canopy, which has been. made by the fireworks-man. 
This last-named individual gets money also on bho way—a rupee or 
bo. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls of the 
village edrne out, singing, to surround the whole party with a cotton 
thread, as if they had made prisoners of them ail. 

Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by 
her friends. 

Having arrived at the village they rest in & garden, or go to the 
ddrd, or traveller’s rest-house, while dinner is being prepared. A 
large tray is brought out (changer Ml) with sugar in it, The Idyls put 
some into the bridegroom’s mouth, the rest beinsr divided among the 
guests. The sarbdhld, or bridegroom’s friend, and the others prepare 
to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. The two parties 
meet and sale to one another. The bride’s father gives a cow or a 
buffalo, but if ho is poor ho gives a rupee, which the varan, or village 
bard, gets. Nearing the house they find the way obstructed by a stick 
(kuddan) placed across the path by the mehtars, or dg hahmdU, (fire¬ 
lighters)! They must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed. 
They reach another gate formed by a red cloth held by women. This 
is chunni The bride’s sister receives a rupee at this stage. The 
mdchhif 'ov jhiwar (water-carrier)*, brings a vessel of water, and says, 
“ Merdkumh da lag deo, Give the price of my earthen water jar.” 
He also receives a rupee. 

The marriage party now dine, while the women of the marriage 
party sing. 
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^le tiie party dines outside, tho Vmi (bridegroom) and the so/rh 
’) go inside the house. A chhdnani (a sort of sieve for cleaning 
- wheat) is placed over the door with a light burning in it. 
The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife seven times, knocking 
it down, light and all, with the seventh stroke. Tho sarhakU, or bride’s 
friend, comes with a bandful of oil and gur which she holds firmly, 
while the ether girls fell the bridegroom to open the hand with his 
little finger. This he tries to do, but tho mrbdhld -advises him to use 
his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand is opened, she 
rubs the bridegroom’s face with the mixture, The young lady also 
spits rice in his face— phurhrd. Tho bridegroom' is then drawn into 
an inner room by means of a pair of trousers {fiejama) twisted round 
his neck. He has to give the girls a rupee before they let him go. 
They place a small tent made of roods (gh6%6berij like a tripod, on a 
piri (stool), and in it kit/jvm (small lamps and vessels) made of dough. 
One of these, is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves into the 
little Jcujidn. 

They theu take a tray and put it on a cup (kajord), This they 
call lilhdn , All the girls press down the tray on the cup with their 
hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. He 
tries to do 00 but cannot, and the sarbdhla wi th his foot - overturns it. 
This is the signal for the girls to give g&K (abuse) to the sarhdhtd : they 
pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally ill-treat him until 
the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them, to desist, 

They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets (laddu 
and pfMhriaA} and sugar which they call bejwdri or hdjirl The bride 
is now* admitted and seated. Thoy throw bits of cotton wool on her, 
which ho picks off. He takes off her troubles, as it were. They throw 
them on him also. During these observances tho girls sing at intervals. 

The bridegroom now walks seven times round the bride, and the 
bride seven times round him. He lays his head on fcepg, and she hers 
on him, after which she lacks him oil tho back. The others follow 
suit. It goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize 
his chddar (shawl), and tie two pice in it. The bride then fastens it 
tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
kalian jogd nahin tunable bo move). He recites the following 
couplet:— 

Main khattingd, tdn bhdi%. I will earn money, and feed yon. 

Med galo'n patted l&hhw Remoro tho shawl from my neck. 

Tho brida ttjioa takes off the chddar^ bub thoy tie it to the bride's 
shawl [gand chattrlvd), meaning that they are now one. 

The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife (min) braids her hair, then she 
aits on a (fokm) basket under which, is a light. Two pice are placed 
under her feet. The one that gives tho bath gets the pice. The uncle 
gives the girl a cow, etc. Of the car- h wetted with the water of the 
bath some is thrown to the ceiling. The mother passes before the girl 
a large basket made of reeds seven times. This is called khdrd langdi, 
and she then sings:— 


Khdrd chittar machittar, 
Khdrd addiyd, 

KhAre ton fitdf, 

Mdmrnd vcutdtuyd. 


The basket is of divers colours, 
And I sit on the basket. 

Take me off tho basket, 

Great trade. 
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4ho girl is token away, and the bridegroom gives fclie barber’s wife a 

rupee. , 

The Idni is now sent to 'bring fclie dollies that, the bridegroom has 
broueht for the bride. Jewels also ho brings and she is iuliy dressed. 
These towels are various—for the nose, bulalc, laung, nath; ear, 
dandtdh, pattar, bdU ; neck and throat, ; 

forehead cHUan, chaunk, phul ; arm , tndav, bowftta, chura, gokhru, 
hang an ; fingers, chhdp or chhalld, arsi ; foot, pa/ydban, kam.fi. 

The bride is now ready and cornea to be married. She is seated 
and the brahman (or thi Maulav!) is called. Four poles are stuck m 
the ground fastened together, with green branches above. Hie 
Brahman (or Maulavl) reads a service; and two pice are handed seven 
times. The Brahman says : Butfb; ekt, mdki, nefa tekt,pao dhmga , and 
snaps the pice. 

The bridegroom goes round the bride seven times, ana she round him 
seven times under the green canopy. The Brahman gets four annas 
; n rare, and one ram The married pair Bit on a bed or seat, while 
the bride’s people bring him clothes, which he puts on over the ones 
l.e has Th6 vitrdsi seizes his turban, and retains it until it is redeemed 
with a rupee. The parents are next called, and water is brought to be 
enrinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given, over 
to him They rise from fche charpdi, and go inside, throwing backward 
over their heads barley and cotton seeds which had been placed in their 
laps. They do not take away all the blessing. 

htrewar (21 or 12, etc., pieces) of clothes is now given [kKaf), all 
shown to the assembled guests, and vessels also seven, n», t thal 
(blatter), chhannd (metal drinking vessel), Uh (large iron baking pan), 
hardhi (frying pan)? dSgchi (pot), karchhi (ladle), tjhakna (Ud)v there 
nvc21 halle, or sconeja, placed in the basket of clothes. The lagis 
who take this away receive presents of money. The bridegrooms 
lather gives alms to the poor at this point, and there is much crying 
and weeping as the bride prepares to leave her homo. 

The bride is put into fche doli (palanquin), and the bridegroom’s 
father throws money on it, which goes to the poor. 

The bridegroom’s party return home carrying the bride with them. 
At the bridegroom’s house all the women sing at intervals. When 
they reach the house the mother is at the door. 

The mother has a cup of water in her hand, which she waves round 
the heads of the married couple. She then attempts to drink it seven 
times the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh time she drinks. 
Then they enter the house, and the bride is placed on a mat. All the 
bridegroom’s relations are called, and a large vessel called a pardt is 
brought, in which is a mixture of rice, gki and sugar cooked. This is 
nothunald,. The women seat themselves and of this they take a morsel 
and each puts a little m the bride’s mouth. She, shown he mdr& (out of 
shame) refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relations. 

The women all partake. They call this bhamdald, i.e., union with 
the family. If they do not have this meal, they do not admit the other 
party to family privileges. 


The Gkuhrd mnkl&vd. 




ter this the bride remains two days more in the house, and < 
and fourth day the women .again gather. They take a pardt 
'(tray) in which they put water and milk, or kachchi lassi, and in 
another vessel they pub d(d (meal). In the meal they pub gur and ghi, 
mixing them together tgnlrd). Into the tray of milk and water they 
make the bride put her heel, and in it the bridegroom washes her foot, 
The bridegroom now puts in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This 
is shagun, The bride unties her gdnd (wrist ornament), which is so 
securely fasteued that they sometimes draw it over the hand, while 
they sing. It is thrown into the jpardt of milk and water. Then the 
bridegroom unfastens the bride’s g?tiid. 

It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The 
nain (lagin ) twkes both and turns them round in the water seven times. 
She drops theta in the water seven times, the bride and the bridegroom 
grabbing at thorn. The one that succeeds the ofteuer in getting hold 
of them first wins—the caste therefore wins. This is done amid great 
laughter. Only women are present, besides the bridegroom. 

S’: 

The flour, ghi and sugar are then divided amongst them. Or* ■ 
songs are sung when the bride first comes to the house. The girls L o 
express their opinion of the dowry in a song. 

McKLAVA, OR THU HomB-COMINO OF THE BRIDE. 

Next day the bride goes back to her father's house, and there is sent 
after hm kachchi pinm , or kachchi bhaji, which is rice flour with sugar. 
She returns to her husband's home in six months, or two years, or 
three, when there is mukldva , as sending home a wife is called. She 
brings a suit of clothes for her husband, one for her mother-in-law, 
and one for her father-in-law. She wears kach, i, e., glass bracelets, 
because she is still Jcachohi (unripe) ; not pakki. Shu now resides in 
her husband’s, her own house. Various songs are sung on this occasion. 

A few branches of the Clmlmte, including the Sotarw&la, celebrate 
marriages by the Muhammadan nikdh, but the great majority observe 
the Hindu phera. The following is a specimen of the songs ( chhand or 
shlok) sung at a phera - 

j Pahldn smirdn ek Unbar, 

D'wje guru Ggnesh, 

Tije smirdn ddh Bhivumi, 

Sat dip nu hind jdni. 

Atvm ke dil Uni sanwdre , 

Tin log he kdraj sdre ; 

Magh pati pith panchami , 

Kaho bed ke sdj. 

Jis din gaurdn ar ndye, 

Chanda charhe, ugd 3 ; 

Nam Ivjiyo Ganesh led, 

Bo sdj an nistdr. 

Gay dr a Bin se lagan chaldya, 

Le hokar gurudwdre pati sab parwdr ; 

Ghar gkar twn mewa hichdr , 

Do Pdndi bakhshish 



Chuhra burying s. 

[© or two customs observed by the Ghuh^s at marriages deserve 
notice :— ■ * 

Oil the evening when the bridegroom seta out for the bride’s house, 
his mother cooks 10 sera of rice sweetened with gur, and invites all 
the women of the community to oat each a mouthful of it. They 
then ask her to give them a chhdj (a sieve for winnowing graiu) and a 
doi (wooden spoon), and she at once does so. Two or three of the 
women, one of whom is wearing a ghaghri (the lower part of a 
petticoat) instead of a frock, get on top of die house with the chhdj and 
the (hi, ami the woman in the ghaghrd sings an obscene song at the 
top of her voice, beating the chhdj after every stanza bo violently 
that it is broken to pieces. This custom is termed pharuhd (foolery). 
It is an indispensible observance at a wedding. 

Last but not least comes the rite of admitting the bride into the 
bridegroom’s ppl which is done in this wise:— 

Two or three days after the bride’s arrival her mother-in-law 
prepares a maund and ten sers of sweet rice and serves it up on a 
largo tray. Seven sohdgans (women whose husbands are alive) are 
invited, and tboy eat with the bridfe out of the tray. Unless this is 
done she is not considered a real member of the got. 

Bigamy is permissible, that is to say, a man whose wife is barren, or 
who'only gives birth to girls, may take a second wife. But he cannot, 
at least in M6ler Kofcla, take a second wife if he has- a son, under 
penalty of excommunication, nor can he take a third wife while the 
other two are with him. 

Divorce is practised. 

Death and burial. 

( The Chuhrds generally bury their dead. When a person is dying 
they call in the Muhammadan priest to read the sahum, but if it is in 
a Hindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done, 
except that in so trio cases they lift tho sick man on to the ground.* This 
they call satthar.t) The dead are carried to tho grave on a bed, bound 
in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like 
a sack, and in the middle. The body, after being washed with soap 
and water, is dressed iu a jacket, a cap, and a sheet, or in two sheets, 
and is sprinkled with rose ‘ water. In the grave the shoulder is placed 
towards the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young 
parson they put a black blanket over the bier, if of an old persona 
red one. This is called hhes. The priest sits on tho west side and 
looks towards the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat it offer 
him. This is jandza. One rupee, called CLskal } % is given to the priest 


5 * In Miter Kotla the Chahyfa bury the dead, like Muhammadans, but. on their way to 

tho crave tho caldera of the bior ohnuge place* as among Hindu*. And ou their return 
thevoiok up straws and break them, saying, 1 God bless the dead and protect those left 
behind' while the faqtr, who nsnally acootnpanics the parties, recites verses of Gum 
Karn.k like a Sikh Three days later the deoeosed’s nearest relative feeds the men who 
carried the bier, and on tho 17th day I.m dintrihotiw food to the poor and to unmarried 

giri«. 

| SattUr, lit., a couch. 

J Jjfcdi, probably for mUt, alms, 






The Ghnhrti creed . 


e Qurdn. A cloth called jde namaz is also given. The 
Iconics the property o! the mirdsi. The face of the dead is nob placed 
downwards. 

If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning; but 
their grief is really very great for a young person. 

They (the women)* stand'in a circle ; the mirdsan (wife of the 
family bard) stands in the centre. -She. dings mournful tones, the 
other women following her. They beat their logs, breasts and fore¬ 
head with their hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. 
The woman that leads repeats the alvhni, and the other women boat 
the breast, thus making sia.pd, 

t Purification Rites. 

(A fter child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of 
menstruation she does not go to a well, and alter it she washes her 
clothes and bathes. After a funeral all who may have touched the 
dead body or the grave must bathe. 

Many Ohnhr&a reverence smgKartf in order that sanghat or trouble 
may bo averted.) 

Sanghar hi mrL~~ They have a special favour for Yaishnu D^vf. 
They put rnehndi on girls* hnnds, and tie a mauli > or cotton bracelet, 
round their wristp, feeding the girls also in the devt’s name, that the 
children may be preserved. 

Devi dd vart —On Thursday night they have darud,t praying for 
the dead. They pour water into a cup, and take bread in their hands. 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child. 
They have no special days. 

TIT.—RELIGION. 

(a).—T he Dedication op a Temple to Bala Shah. 

[The principal goddesses or denis of the Hindus, o. <7., Kdli Dovi, 
appear to be of low caste. This is especially noteworthy. \ 

When a shrine is made to B6M, the Ghuhyds make a mound of earth, 
in which they bury a gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a goat, and a cocoaimt, all bound in !j yards of red cloth. Having 
levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, 
they raise on it a sort of altar ol mud, in which they make three niches 
for lamp p. Having pub oil in the lamps and lighted them they place 
them in the niches. Goat's 9 eah is cooked; of which part is eaten aud 
part distributed to the poor. A chela performs the sacrifice, a.ftor 
which they all eat together. 

The order of religious ceremony is as follows:—A basket (changera) 
is placed near the mud altar, which resembles a raised grave more 
than anything else, and in th<? basket there is ch Arman, made of flour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the chela burus ghi with spices, 
such as camphor. He sprinkles the assembled company with lassi 

* The women go half>way towards tho graveyard weeping and wailiug, 

| Sanghat- i« tho pod of the jand tree, which is used as a vegetable by tho poorer clauett, 
especially in times of scarcity, 
t Dar 'tid fdtia— obsequies. 




Chuhm lays, 

J'/ ^ 

mbtior milk or rather whey) for cooling purposes. Five pice are put 
in the ghi, which become the chela’s, as a fee. Silver or gold is put 
in a cup of water mid the water is sprinkled on the people. T his is 
called chanda. The chela stands before the altar, the people standing 
behind him, while he recites a dedicatory litany. 

/The Chuhrds have a lofty conception of Bdimik, and believe that 
When he honoured the earth with his existence all the regions < of 
heaven and earth were illuminated) as described in the following 
verses, current in M^ler Ko£la :— 

ljth MAtcb Maindunnti* tutte, BAbs Bile lid Arise, mother Mainiwantf, from slumber, 

Babft, Bi\i has been incarnated. 

Bhamak part Paitdl men : chhuti gardghoUr. A trembling has come upon PaiUl, the dust 

has come olf. 

Charidn di Kumhi ts Khwdjd di pukdr! . Armies have como from Kurnbif shouting 

for Khw&jfi! 

Kuhidn machh t rhvfhore, ud ud tnanyc mds Kuhidn,t tnuchh, chtfhore and tauduej, fly 
tan due ' and demand flesh. 

Chher chhiri Garish M BwA tihdzi m*>. war of Ganesh has beon declared at 

• ‘ Deni GM 01 Kirin. 

Jctdn wb aU$ ud ud ba$hke jagd lie The heaven was illuminated with lamps, the 
masdn ‘ ' burnt dead have been revived. _ 

Muufo kajiale (kandiale^curb) sdrde kakki Riding on a brown mare with iron curb in 
kali dc aswdr her month. \ 

An khare Ovdhan tapash i Darbdr. Godhan, the hermit, has come at the door. 

Kund* sun dc lag Am die, ankan sankan kdn, The bridle of the mare is of hempen rape and 

her ears decorated with ankan sankan .§ 

An kharote Godhan iapaxht band Jihafotd Godhan, the hermit, is standing with his joined 
hAth bands. . ■. 

-- " * - ’ The leader of the armies .applies for more 

strength. 

I offer kardhi chvrma |; and goats, 
tlie One! 


Chhodn- de agtmn iibal mange, hun cal 
mange sandeh dd. 

Dhi&n kardhi charmt anr lakre-mkre viahi 
tic!' 


He is 


The two following song^f are sung in honour of Giljhapra, one of the 
titles by which Lai Beg is known 

£ism ilUbhir liah/ndn-ir-Rahim ! 

Sir par dash Fir Munhid da, tdbii ruhe 
yaqin. 

Karrn to Karima ! 

Eim to Rahima! 

Keki tan Nekahil di , 

Asmat tdn xizdzll di, 
j Oauf tdn Isrdfil di. 


In the name of God, the most merciful mid 
compassionate! 

Be on thy head the hand of the priest, the 
spiritual guide; be thy faith perfect. 

Bounty (springs) from bountiful God! 
Compassion** from the Compassionate! 

There is no goodness like that of NfkAhilff 
There is no glory like that of A zfaihtt 

__ There is no swiftness like that of Isr»fCl.§§ 

ZamirTde daliche: a.man de gamete : smut Even beneath the earth, even on the summit 


eimal tii. 

Pdchhdhat Muhammad di ujmo barkat dec ! 
Ap itigdd de mdhk, zikar sum fin vAre, 
Khaif tdn Alldh To! Ala di, Hi a Ta’dld di, 


of the heavens : thou art found everywhere. 
Empire ia Muhammad’s, the Bestovver of 
greatness and blessing 1 
Thou art the sole master oi the faith, who 
hadst heard everything. 

Welfare comes from God, the Most High. 


* Mother of Gopiohaud. 

•j Probably tho name of a place. 

+ These ure animals, hat of what kind is not, known. 

$ An ornament worn by horflea. 

it A kind of sweet cooked food. . , _ , , „ . , 

*f Tho first of these songs is clearly a variant of tbe Dedicatory Litany given by Div 
Youngson. „ ^ , „ 

+’*> “ Rfim,” a corruption of Raham compassion. ’ 

I t isikabll, for Mlka.il, the archangel Michael, 
t Azazil, tho fallen angol, now called Shaitdii. 

| leraffl, the archangel who will sound the trumpet to destroy the whole world on the 
laatday. 





Ohuhm lays. 



f, Makko dd. 

Ajmer tan Zindd Khwdjd Ma uj Din di . 

Haunt. Kdti Katglmin man-ukh tan de, 

Annual avian He nastu, 

Dom a man do nastu. 

Tixram a man to, nastu, 

Oh dra m amdn Up nastu. 

Avowal Pir As A. 

Dom Fir Ilazrat Khu'djd Khdsd. 

Som Fir Sufd. 

Chdram Pir Dadd CHljhapfd. 

Pet nun rati tan nun btprd ! 

Nezd to dam dun ! 

8add sadd bdnkrd jdun ! 

Pir merd jamid : sab pirdn tar pdyd, 

Jhuggd topi MM Ganrjd** l eke pah- my A. 

Teli mnbdrki Alldh Nabi nun di. 

Walt wdh ji mere tshdh di s&mali, bel bahul 
si barhdi. 

MU Shdh Nuri. 

Haidar Shdh Nv.fi, 

Hubbub T'l dld Nuri. 

Maula Mushkil-kushd Ddkhdukh Nuri. ■ 
Tahiti bakht Rabbul Attain Nuri. 

DdU Shdh Nuri Wide bate f 
Amir Shdh Hurt clu Pete, 

Amp Shdh NuH Wide bate l 
Haidar Shdh Nuri de bate, 

Haidar Shdh NuH kihde hole ? 

Rabbut Tti did NuH de bets. 

Habbut Tadla NuH kihde tele ? 

Mauld Mushkibkusha Ddkhddkh do bsle. 

Mania Mushkil-kushd kihde bete ? 

Takht bakht Rabbul Alw t’n Nuri de bete. 

Wdh w&K jl Sat Jtig men U hhdnd bartdyd ? 

Sonne dd ghat, tonne dd mat : 

Sonne dd ghord, som.e dd jord, 

Sonne di kwnjl, sonne dd tdlci , sonne de kiivdr 

Dakkhan munh mo-rl, uttur munh dhodr 
Ido liuriji Jiholo Hwdr 
Lo mere sachchc Dddd Pir de diddr 
Shahanshdh be parwdh, 

WoH ik Allah, 

Tent nam dd palld, 

T « zdhirnd/n ik Allah 
Wdh t wdh! ji 1 Tretd men kijd bhdnd 
bartdyd ? 

Chdndi dd ghat, Chdndi dd mat: 

Chdndi dd qhord, Chdndi ddjord, 

Chdndi di kunji, Chdndi dd tdld, ChdnM 
di kitvdr 


The skirt * of Fatima (is ,mo.4 trustwDrjJjyJ 
There is no 'crown like that of the 
empire. 

There is no tdbd t like that of Makka. 

Ajmer belongs to the ever-living Khwajd 
Manjctfn.t 

Jlazvat, Kali Katalmin of manukh <a«,f 
The first faith ia the first mast u..f 
The second faith ia the second nastu. 

The third faith is the third nastu. 

The fourth faith is the lipf of nastu. 

The first Fir is Asa.§ 

The second Pir is His Majesty Khwajd Khiisa || 

The third Pir is Safa.^j 

The fourth l’ir is father Giljhapya. 

Bread i3 to the belly, clothing to the body. 

I bend the spear l 
I go joyfully for ever and over. 

My Pfr has been born and committed to the 
charge of all the Firs. 

Mother Gaurjd put on him a jhaggd and a cap. 
Congratulation to God and the Prophet. 

How excellent it is, my Lord! Thou hast 
greatly increased ivy Saint’a progeny. 

The god-like Bale Shah. 

The god-like Haidar Shah. 

The god-like Habbut Ta’dld. 

Thegod-liko Maula Mushkil-kushl+f Dakhddkb* 
The Heavenly preserver of the Worlds, (Lord 
oi) throne and wealth. 

* Whose son is Bald Shah Nuri ? ’ 

* (He is sou) of the god-like Anur Shdh. ’ 

k Whose son is the god-like Amir Shdh ? ’ 

‘ Of the god-like Haidar Shah,’ 

' Whose son is the god-like Haidar Shdh ? * 

1 Of the Heavenly Habbut Ta’dlA.’ 

‘ Whose son is the Heavenly Habbut Ta’dla f ’ 

‘ Of the god-like Maula Mushkil-kushd Dikh- 
ddkh. 

‘ Whose son is Maula Muslikil-kushd ? ’ 

‘ Of the Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds.’ _ 
How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Sat Jug ? 

Golden waterpot, golden, dome: 

Golden horse, golden clothes, 

Golden is tho key, golden is the padlock, and 
gulden are the door-loaves. 

Entrance to the south, wall to the north! 

Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God. 

How excellent, sir 1 How was a vat used in the 
Treta ? 

Silver waterpot, silver dome. 

Silver horso. silver clothes, 

Silver is the key, silver is the padlock, and 
silver arc the door-leaves. 


* Lit. skirt, so ‘ protection.’ 
fMeaning unknown. 

I The correct. iminn in Mnm-ud-th'n Chishti, 
$ Asa—lad, Jesus Christ.. 

|| Khwajd Khizr. 

*f Safd, it 3a not known who this Said was. 

** Pdrbati., wife of Shiv. 
t| Bomovor of difhonltieb. 



MHtSTffy 



Gkukrd lay a, 


' .-k _ 0foer tnunh tnori , dahlhan munh dtwdr. 

- kunji kholo Hicar, 

were euchche Dadd Pic dc diilar, 

Shdhanshdh be parvidh, 

Wohi ik All Ah, 

Tere ndm dd polld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Allah. 

Kijo Jchainala. 

JumlA fuqron kd iehq Alldh. 

IF Ah ! wtih ! j(! Dwdpar Jug men hya bhdnd 
bartdyd > 

Tdmbe dd ghat, tdmbe dA mat * 

Tdmbe dd ghorA, tdmbe dAjopA, 

2 Yimba di kunji, i&mbe ad tdid, tdmbe da 

Jtiwdr 

Purab munh wort, paebham mukh dho&r, 
Ldo kunji kholo hiwdr, 

Lo mere sachhe Dadd Pir de diddr, 

8hdhamhdh be parwAh, 

Wohi ik Allah. 

Tore ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir 'ndm ik Alldh ! 

WAh J mihl ji! Kal Jug nwt kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd, 

Mitti dA. ghat, miUt dd maf i 
Mitti dd ghord , mip t* dd jord, 

Mi’tidt kunji, mitti d& tdid , mitti de hiwdr. 

Pachham nmnh mart, purab mmh dhvdr, 
LAo kunji kholo kiwdr, 

Lo mere eciqhhe Dadd Pir de diddr, 
Shahanvhdk be parwdh, 

Wohi ik Alldh. 

Tore nam dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Alldh ! 

WAh I ivah ! ji! Ldlo LAI Jtaremge nihdl 
Qhari ghayl de ledtenge kAl. 

Idl ghord, Idl jord : 

LAI kalyhi, Idlnikhdn, 

LAI tambu, Idl pahihodn, 

LAI maiidn , 

Bonne di to hi; rape da ihard; gal vhiilon 
dehdr. 1 

Jd khnre hate eachhe SAh ib de Darbdr 
Kijiye chhutkArd. 

All sahib Paighambar Duldul mngdrd : 
Khabar hui Ddnon nu kit a dilkdfd, 

TAPirjl, mar A bht dU kartd hat jang men 
chal Any & IwrArd. 

ChAngi to niwdld. 

Karmlz rahe dumdld. 

Arash pe 'kuruehmm dhunt pa boUhe.NuH 
Shdh BAU. 



Aroeh te ut tar A ghard wa pidla, 
ihikm hud Sainali Beg nu pi gay A, hud 
■matifidlA. 

SimriA, VgatiA, sahnd bidd ham A ikkinArd, 

Sdr <H chhari Multan di human, indal harti 
mrd ambari. 


Entrance tu the north, wall to the south, 

Bring the key and open; the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The .independent King of Kings, 

Ho alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God, 

Grant us welfare. 

All the saints love God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Dwipar Jug? • 

Brazen water-pot, brazen dome : 

Brazen horse, brazen clothes, 

Brazen is the key, brazen is the padlock and 
brazen ate the door-loaves, 

Entrance to the east, wall to the west, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold ray true - Father Saint, 

The independent King of .Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou, art evidently one God 1 
How excellent,, air! How was a vat used in the 
Kill Jug P 

Earthen water-pot, earthen dome; 

Earthen horse, earthen clothes. 

Earthen is the key, earthen the padlock mid 
earthen the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the west, wall to the oast, 

Bring the key and open the door, '' 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent Kiug of Kings, 

Ho alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God 1 
How excellent! LAlo L41 will exalt us, 

(He) will remove the difficulties of every 
moment. 

lied is the horse, red are the clothes: 

Red is the plume, red is the standard, 

Red is the tent, rod is the wrestler, 

Red is the field, 

Of gold is the basket, of silver tho broom ; 

garland of flowers on tho nock. 

(lie) attends the court of the True Lord: 
Release us. 

The prophet Ali equipped his Duldul :* 

Tho giants heard or it and made a noise. 

0 Lord ! I too have a desire, 1 will certainly 
march bravely in the battlefield. 

Ohungi. to uiwabi.t 

May the dumdld remain green. 

By tho Throne of God on tho Arsh the god-like 
.BGii ShAh lighted fire and sat there (extort¬ 
ing compliance with what he wanted from 
God}. 

From Heaven camo down a pitcher and n cup, 
An order being given to Samali Beg. he drank 
it up and was intoxicated, 

0 ! Siraria 1 Ugafcia ! Dismiss and avert our 
difficulties. 

Of ml.X the stick, the bow from Multan; the 
tusldtHs elephant, and yellow (golden) seat 
with the canopy. 


# The name of All’s horse, 
t Meaninglesfl phrase. 

$ The s&l tree ia the shovea robvsla. 




Chuhfd lays. 

~Ai Dddd LAI Beg aachcha Bat Our Wall di Cftmo riding on the Father Lfil IJog, the true 
mmiri, ' Saint and Prophet, 

An Mlydn LAI Ehdn Darbdri. Welcome. 0 Lai Kh&n, thou courtier. 

Battar da buhiittar HU tumhdre panje tale Seventy plus two, i.e., seventy-two evils (were) 


■mdrt! 

Chkfabunge dudh dd dudh, pdni da punt. 
TosM wo. katdu'd, bhet hai tmih&ri ; Jtuchh 
hi jo rnada'd ham Art, 

$h4h datahkt, Multan ffl-htmdn, inddt hasti, 

zard ambdri, 


destroyed under thy band 1 
Thou wilt separate water from milk.* 
Provisions and a silk skein are offered to thee, 
vouchsafe us a Litlle help. 

On the royal throne, with the Multan bow, in a 
golden hwadah, on a.tuskless' elephant, 


Ai Dadd rM lies saehclm Sat Gar Wall di Came the Father Ml Beg, the true Saint and 


Prophet.. 

Welcome, 0 Ml Khin. darbdri, 

By the testimony of Sarwar, by the holy 
KalimA of Muhammad, 

None is worthy of being worshipped but God ; 
and Muhammad is His Prophet. 

The first Pfr is Xsi, 

The second Pfr is KMsi. 

The third Pir is Safa, 

The fourth Pir ia Giljhappi. 

The friend of tho defeated, Urn hero of lha 
victorious, (he) has followers of roputo ! 

The true saint has done this miracle. 

Whefi Miran Shah was born the fourteen 
regions were illuminated! 

He received a pat from Muhammad 1 
He was glorified by tho Prophet h 
The malo-buffalof was horn in the wilderness 
and strayed in God’s court: from tho slain a 
call was heard, 

Tho virgins of Paradise sang joyfully “ Kholo 
bdwan topi chird,''% 

Below flows the life-giving river where the 
saint bathed. 

Above were spread carpets and rugs whereon 
the saint was seated. 

Golden is the basket; silver is the broom, 
What says tho basket; what says the broom P 
The basket says “pure and clean ” ; 

Tho broom says “ dirt and dust." 

Sweep with the broom, clean the heart! 

Take the mat and go to his dwelling. 

Of wlutt is the key P Of what is the lock ? 

Who is tho opener P 

Of ‘ love' is the key, o!' love ’ is the lock r 
JibrMl in the opener; 

He is the One. 

All now seat themselves, and then the gki having been burnt and horn 
thus offered, the churmdn , made of flour, sugar and gki, is distributed 
to the worshippers. The changerd , or basket, is carried round. Some 
of the churmdn is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some to tho 
cows, some to the old women, and then tho people eat, beginning with 
the most, wealthy and respectable. The wrestler for Shdh Eli gets a 
ejiare. The remainder ia given to friends in the neighbourhood who are 
absent. A collection of money is also taken. 

While they ar.e seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near 
them four cakes of dried cowdung are lighted, so that the drummer 

* To aepirate water from milk, i.e., to administer tho highest jnstice, 
t The main-buffalo denoting L&l Beg. 
j This phrase menus “spread tho 5£ turban*},” 


. sap'&H'i 

At> Mlydn Lid Khan Darbdri, 

Ba-noar di shahldl Haamt da kalimd pdk, 

“ LA ildha illalldho; Sfolmninmd’ir-PasAl-iiU 
Ictho.” 

( 2 ). Another runs as follows 

Anneal Pir And. 

Dom Pir Khdsa, 

8om Pir SAfd. 

ChAratn Pir Giljhaprd. 

Bare dd mat, jite dd pahilwdn, sarjan 
nmmat pai ! 

Sachrhe Slut.he bald HMt. 

Jis din Mirdn Shah janamid, chauddn 
tabaq hoi rmhndi ! 

Thd;pt mill Mitha/timadon ! 

Baddi mill Paighambron! 

Jho(d jamid han-khurtde men ; chhutA phird 
Dargah U/ich maqtuion bang nutuH, 

** Kholo bdvnin topf chird " s hurdn mangal 
ff&i. 

Tale butjejindd Bariy&o, jithe pirn ashndn 
tag At. 

Ochcke dalicho (tatranjidn, jitho pire mdl 
pdi. 

So>te di tohi ; rape dd jhapti, 

Ki Tthandi Jut.i- tokri : H hhandi hai jhdrA ? 
Tokri khnndi hai “ pdk darpdk: ” 

Jhdr4 khundi hai " khdk dar khdk." 

JhdrA jharmidn dll bar safes ! 

Le bt.rid ah de dere nd j&e. 

Eds di kunj! ? Kan dd tdld ? 

Kaun hai kholneivald ? 

Ishq di kunji, prem dd tdld, 

Jibrdil hai kholruiwdld j 
Wahl ik ha i. 




The Gkuhra friesU. 

hia rahhnna (tambourine) when it booomes limp. It being 
eremnff*tbe two chelae sing to the rabbdna (tambourine) and th e dotara 
(fiddle). The drum is heated, until it gives a ringing sound when 
beaten, the dotara goes (as one of tlio men expressed it) tat, tab 
bin, the rabbdna, gham, gham, gham, gham, and all are ready. Lulamla 
comes ami says, « Pir Bashk is hare and so is N 4 n»k. but where is the 
lame man ? He is lying in the house, is he ? What will he be able to 
tell to-morrow morning?” Tho HmmjM** roand 
what they an singing. They answer: “Let ns sing; the five attributes, 
of God, and then we shall havo leisure to speak to you. 

The Mas got their fees and go. Every year after tho crop is 
gathered in Hilr, they go through this service, with the exception of the 
making of the shrine, the butti on the thara (the altar on the platform). 

IV.—RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 
f (a). —Psjests. 

( With respect to their priests, whose names are B£la 8h£h, Mdrkhande. 
M&h Snrd, U\ Beg, Bernik, Jkaompr*, Hr dha\&, Gungar Beg, Ail 
Maluk, they look on them as antdrs (moarnatious) of the one Bala, 
Jhaumprfi in one of these traditions is called by Aid Chela, the tenth 
incarnation./ 

/The priests are called pir, and do duty at marriages and funerals.) At 
marriages the mirdsi (bard) places a diva, lamp of wd (dough) m a 
clean place and the people bow before it, while he says that the jot, or 
light of their ancestors, is being burnt. ‘ 

Their faqirs or sadhus are fc’h&h Mad&rf, NaushahiyA Nangesh&hiya, 
YatimshAhiya, Bair&gi. Tho SMh Madrtriya has amfov bodi, and a 
rosary. The Nangeshfihiyd have long hair plaited with box M dndh 
(the milk of the banyan tree) and washed with earth. Lhoy bmd ib 
round the head with a cord of wool, and wear over it a turban of yellow 
cloth. They wear a large bead over the forehead. They go naked for 
twelve years, Having the person smeared with ashes. 

The BaiiAgi is dressed much like the Naugeslidhiya, but ho carries a 
bairagcm, or prop, on which he sits. 

The Naushdhiya has the hair united. He wears a rosary, and on the 
wrist an ornnmenfc called a gajrd, His clothes are yellow—whatever 
he has of clothes. 

The Yatimsh&hiya is like the Bair&gi. 

The faqirs' work is to expel evil spirits with their mantra# (incanta¬ 
tions). 



(&).—Articles of faith. 
The tenets of their religion are especially— 
!. Sin is a reality. 2 . There is ouo God. 


3 . Bfilit is a mediator. 


Bdddi Tculc tore aggt, 
Teid hulc dhur Dargdt.- 


- Amin , 


Our cry is to thee ; 

Thy cry reaches the presence of Ood. 


4 , 

ghi, 


4 . They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, gur, 
i. It is cooked and placed on the shrine. It is called hafahi. 


_ S'/ Chuhvd beliefs. 

The gydni, chela, or priest, stands in front, the congregation behind 
him. When the '■ gydni (knowing one) says, f Bolo, momino, sarbgaii / 
they say, ‘Amin, sarbgaii/ i.e., ‘ Jot all have salvation.’ The victim 
sacrificed is a fowl or a getofc according to their means. It is called 
Allah da Naan (God/3 Name), The food is distributed and eaten, and 
the panj sifat&h (five attributes) are sung. 

5 . The spirit returns to God. 

G. There will be a resurrection of the body. 

7 . There will be judgment. 

8 . There are angels. 

The priests of the Chuhraa are recruited from various sources. Thus 
in many parts of Gurgaon weddings are performed by pad has, who 
will eat with. Oh uh^as, though they are probably degraded Brahmans 
by caste, like the Obaniarwil See also Lalbeoi. 

(c) ,—Shrikes. 

The shrine in a village always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, 
or, as they say, gdo dim hi, shakal (like a cow’s tail), upright. There 
, are only lamps in it, no idols. The name of the shrine is BiHa Shah. 

(d) .—Rites. 

They have no secret rites. Their shrine is worshipped on Thursdays, 
sacrifices are offered, and also churmdn (a sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and the gydni prays. It is only 
at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of t he animal sacrificed 
and knives are buried under the shrine. The shrine is built on the 
sacrifice and sacrificial weapons, as a foundation. 

There is no ceremony for admission among the Ohuhr^s, except 
participating in the hardhi. 

(0).—Sacrifices, 

The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 

The gydni, or* a Muhamraadau mulla , offers the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but at a little distance 
from it. It is cooked and eaten. They also burn ghi, ral or scented 
resin,* and guggal (a gum, used as incense). This is called hom. 

When a child is born, he is brought oh the twenty-first day and 
offered or consecrated to Bfilmik, and called Bfilmfk hd hor . Ho is a 
nazar , or offering. 

(/).—Fetishism. 

Belief in spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and 
break it, or to a well and throw a tnan in, or to animals and they will 
attack and injure man. A b'ld ruh (an evil-spirit) may meditate mischief 
and God sends a warning. This is called sabhaivah (of good intent). 

Good spirits attach themselves to wood and othor things, especially 
cooking vessels. They bring blessings. 

Fields are hanuied and may accordingly be barren. 


* Rdl, resin ot the Shorea robmta. 






Chuhrd beliefs. 

(g) .—ANC F.&rOR-WOR ship . 


<SL 


i of the spirit world . 

Bad dreams come from the dab&i (tile pressure) of an civil spirit. To, 
drive the evil spirits away Bdlmlk’s name is taken, Sickness is caused 
by bad ruh Jed sdyd {the shadow of ao evil spirit). Fapn mii pirs 
drive away spirits with jhdra* Jearctuna, jh.ar phunhi (conjuring). 

Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, etc. They come as 
little boys with white hair. Nob long since in this neighbourhood two 
children strayed from home in the grey dawn and were seen by some 
of the villagers, who, not recognising them as children of the village, 
were tonified at the sight of them, believing them to bo ghosts. I 
understand that the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if 
not killed, as evil-intentioned ghosts. 

Chur els have thoir feet pointing 1 backwards. They have long papa 
which they throw over their shoulders. Their hair is long, and face 
beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, when he met a ckurel, 
who accompanied him to his house. She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he would have recognised her. Bab at 
night, when it was time to pub out the light, she did it with her hand, 
which she stretched to such a distance that the dyer in terror found 
' he had a chard by his side. Be would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and gave him a rupoe. The fagir found her out, how¬ 
ever, being sot to do it bv the dyer’s friends. Usve use qabu karliya 
(he caught he*). She then asked for her rupee and disappeared. 

If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly 
becomes an evil-spirit. When they bury her, they put a nail through 
her hands and her feet, and put rod pepper on her eyes. They place a 
chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
seti saroro (white mustard) that it may blind her, 'They have tmdfoc 
her i,e. } charms, otherwise she would come and hurt every one m the 
house. “ This is a fact/’ *said my informant emphatically 1 

At a certain stage of the incantations the chela says, “ Arc you 
goino ? 5> The spirit says, Yes, but I want a fowl, a goat, a piece of 
cloth, etc.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of spirits, uhnnil, bh/tik, khavis , jinn, deo , fari. 
The chard we have described. The pans are ckmh when they come 
in companies. Afaqir, who dies within his # twelve years of faqiri, 
becomes a hhul, or a khads, or a jinn , or a deo. > It ho dies in his forty 
days of fasting, when he comes to oat one grain a day, ho becomes a 
khavis or a jmn } or a deo. 

Totems. 

Lauhg (clove) t is the name of one of the ancestors in the clan of 
Goriye. It is especially revered. _ ^ ^___ 


* Lit . ‘ F»we«p away, 
t Lit, ‘ blow away.' 

$ Al*o a nose efcacl or omanwnt. 








Chuhrd omens and oaths. 



Among' the Gils, the baingyah (egg plant) is particularly noticed. 
The chiefs name was Parity so they do not oat the part* (rind) of the • 
baingyah. 

Women never take the namh of their zdt (caste) on their lips. 


V.—* SUPERSTITIONS, 
Omens and Names. 


If a C.bubpS, goes on a journey and meets a mirdsi x he goes back. 
If some one calls after him ho goes back, The braying of a donkey 
meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman meets a man beginning 
a journey, it is sufficient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes 
on. Some men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent onfc to 
meet travellers. 

A Ckahrfi never stops over a broom. The broom that is used to sweep 
corn is hung up on a nail in the house, That for ordinary use is placed 
on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitions : thus, 
KaM is used os a first name, Ghasit^i means dragged, that is, dragged 
over a dust heap, ruri. Rur& has the same meaning. As the name is 
one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear it. 
Likar means having half of the head shaved, and the other nob; this is 
to keep the child alive. Nathii means having a ring in the nose, to 
hold him and keep him from going away, dying. 


Oaths, macho and witohobaft. 


The oath by B&la BMh is used. 

The practice of magio arts is confined to faqirs and firs. It is the 
sauhrief that bring evil-spirits. A person possessed is cured in the 
following manner:— Th^faqir takes a drum, a thali or platter and a 
ghard or earthen jar. The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole 
is called ghandl.% The faqtr beats the drum, another person heats the 
gharidl , and, others sing. The sick person shakes liis head, and when 
the. music (?) ceases they ask him questions; “ Who are you ?” “ I am 
so and so/' he replies. ff How did yon come into this state ?” u Such 
and such a one pub me into this state.” “ Who bewitched you ?” " So 
and so.” if What did he get for doing it f” et So many rupees.” “ For 
how long are you sick ? (< 1 have to be sick so many days, and then 

die.” They play and sing again. After a time the sick man perspires 
and recovers. The evil-spirit goes with the perspiration. 

A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably 
others. It is called jari or masdh. An unmarried person dies, and his 
or hor body is burnt at the burning ghat , A fagir takes some of the 
asdics from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made 
into pills, one of which is given to a naked childless woman. She gives 
the pill in a drink to her enemies, and herself lias a child. Her barren 
condition was causod by an evil-spirit. Masdn means demon, and burn¬ 
ing-place among Hindus. 

# Part to the form piven iu Maya Singh ’?Panjabi Dictionary t p. 877, 
f Sauhrd.— t, lit.XI) parenta-inUttw; (2) aimpleton, wretch. 

% Qhaykil, lit. a gong. 






Chuhra \ 8 €cMil cmloins, 

Jhundi in an iron whip which a faqir beats himself with for the 
sake of another, so that the evil-spirit in him may bo troubled and flee. 
They also bum oil in a lava (iron dish). The faqir puts hia hand in 
the hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil-spirit feels it, but the 
faqir does not. The faqir also beats his body with a millstone. Alter 
the sick man recovers, the faqir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in 
its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally binds it round the 
sick man's neck, assuring him that the evil-spirit will not come again. 
If the man goes where there is impurity {&uUk) the virtue in the string 
disappears. 

Dreams are from evil-spirits, and the Chuliras four them. To dream 
that a person who is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there 
will bo a death in the house. Muhammadan Sayyids give the ta'ivi* (a 
charm) to keep away dreams. 

The evil eye is. universally believed in. Some men are very injurious 
in this way. If a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, 
sickness follows. To cure this, the sick person asks a. bit from the 
evil-eyed man when he is at a meal. The morsel given acts as a cure, 
When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the 
evil-eyed (bad nazr) man's food. 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him 
and torturing the figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture 
reaches the person who is personated, Hails and hairs are carried 
‘away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be tormented. 
They are carefully thrown away when out off, lest any enemy should 
get possession of them. Women are especially careful in this parti¬ 
cular. 

Sickness is caused by evil spirits, 

Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 

The Chuhr&a never touch a Gagj-a, or a San si, gipsy. Women and 
children do pot go near graves. The dangb.ter-in-kw never mentions 
the father-in-law's name. Chuhras do not cat monkeys, or snakes, or 
jackals, or rats. 

Agricultural superstitions. 

Crops are out on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

If the Chuhvds burn a s(i,p (winnowing move or fan) in a village, the 
farmer is injured. It is a curse —the curse of the poor. 

Social customs. 

The household oat together, but the women eat after the men. If 
men eat after women they are injured, because women are weak of 
intellect. 

‘ Ydjuthyajhulh, (Until nyqsdn pahuchande :* 'Food touched by 
others and falsehood are both injurious, 3 They use shamh (strong 
drink), opium (afkn, poet, hhang) and charas. Drunkards are despised. 

Customs of soctal intercourse. 

In salutation, they say pa/irie pail to the great, the answer being ter a 
bhald hare Khuda, Also matha tekna, sal/mi, 



They eat pakki among themselves., and fcachchi with Gagre and 
Sdnpis” They smoke only among themselves, No caste above them 
eats with them. 


VL-OGCmWtON. 

The original work oi te® CnoHnAS. 

(They were the tanners of the village communities, and nsed to live 
in bnt* at a distance from the village the walls of which wore made of 
hones, and the roof of skins. When an animal died, the Hindus beat a 
dram to lot them know that they must come and carry off the dead 
body. Five rupees was the fee given and also, a shroud.; The 
Ghiihr&s took off the animal's hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was 
also their work. 

Formerly, when a Hindu died, the Chuhrds received a sheet or 
hafan (shroud), and they stall receive clothes. In the old days they 
get five rupees an the Hindu burning-place,.and exacted it with clubs. 
If a cow dies on a Hindis laud they call it dushnn, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow's tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by 
a Ohtthra with a shoe, j 

VH,—RELATIONS TO LAND. 

Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless-day- 
labourers on the farm. They are divided into— 

n\ T {'be dthrt, who gets a raaund of wheat for every mdni at the 
harvest; also odds and ends. life has ghundUin, fiv da ctina, the barley 
that is sown in a atrip round the wheat field; wheat sown by the water- 
course ; bread twice a day.; clothes and shoes twice a year j tobacco; 
vegetables and wood: 

(2) The sep hhuUi, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every 
mdni, and bread daily if he goes to a distance to work; and 

(8) The wife, who takes away dong from the farmyard, and receives 
half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the M&ohhi, 
the Jhiwar, tho Ohuhri, the 0hangar, and the Mir&ri are all of the 
same caste, but have different occupations. 

There is a story told of the Chuhriis by Muhammadans and others 
that does not reflect to,their-credit. They are believed to be inclined 
to be uppish and to forget past favours, being ’ungrateful, and are 
i supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 

advantage of the kindness of. their masters. I give this only as the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Chuhrds met Moses, 
who was on his way to talk with God.* The king of the Chub pis asked 
Moses to carry a petition to God from him, that ho might.be enabled to 
take the usilnl tax from people passing through his territory. Moses 
accordingly presented the king's petition, but God said, “ Moses, you do 

~ * T1aoy and others call Moses Mihtar Mfied j tnihlar being a title of distinction, although 

/ used mostly for the Chnhpla, 





Chuniatir-»Ghiirdhi. 

^jsdot know what yon are doing, yon do nob know this people. The/'wJ5 
turn on you, and dishonour you in the end.” But Moses persevered, 
and obtained for the Chuhpl king what lie desired, vi»,, that lie should 
levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way ho 
was accosted in a most humiliating manner. “ Oh Mtisri, are you the 
naan that carried a petition for me f You must pay the dues. 5 u Did 
I not tell you, Moses,” said God, “that you would bring dishonour on 
your head. They have no gratitude.” 

IX— THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHtTHRAS. 

The Olmhnls have oral traditions which they recite at their gather¬ 
ings. If a Ohuhfd, wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some 
one who is in possession of them, £.<?,, who can repeat them from 
memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhpis in 
GujrfowAU District, but I was unable to obtain it, aa the owners had 
the idea that I would use it to their disadvantage. 

Chunian, a Muhammadan Jj5$ ohm (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Ohueahi is tho generic name for the people of the Oliurdli wizdrat , in Chamba 
State, who include Brahmans, Rdjputs, TMkurs, R&this, and the follow¬ 
ing low castes; — Htflfs, Rolls, Sippls, BaiwAlas, Lohirs, Champs, 
Dumnae, RiMras, Ohapila, Meghs, etc. The low castes are all ndog- 
amous. 

- Tradition makes the 'pi&kurs descendants of tho old RdMa, or petty 
, chieftains, who held Chamba, prior to the foundation of the State by the 
R^jds, and tho Hilia, its oldest inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans 
immigrants from Brahmaur and the Rajputs from the plains ; but tho 
Rilthis preceded these two castes, having been expelled from tjxe Dugar 
country by Gugga OhauMn— a curious legend. 

Marriage among the Cliur&his is adult, and women are allowed every 
license before marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from 
the grandparents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions, 
Brahmans intermarrying with Xt&tiiis, by both forms of marriage, and 
also with RAjputs and TMkurs. Polyandry is not recognized, but polygamy 
is, and the first or head wife (bari lari *) is given Rs. 6 when a second 
wife is admitted into the house. This fee is colled jethmghf. 

The observances at betrothal are simple. The initiative is taken by 
the boy’s people, and the binding rite consists in the boy's agents placing 
e jght ChamM coins, worth nearly 2 annas, in the plates used for enter¬ 
taining tho bride’s mburua or representatives, and giving one rupee 
for ornaments to the girl. 

Marriage is of three kinds. In the superior form, called janai\ } the per- 
liminaries are as follows :— Some six months before the wedding the boy’s 
father or brother goes to the girl’s house with one or two friends and gives 
her father Rs. 7 and a goat as his /ap§. A rupee is also given to tho 
bride to buy ornaments, and this is called bandhd dend\\. If the parents 


* Ldri = wife. 

+ Fr. jelha, older and w&gh, a slier©. 

IJan&i </ri ni =*= marriage), janAi appears to he a diminutive, 
a custorr.nry due. 

|| JitindM — jewellery. 







Weddings m Churdk . 

an auspicious day is fixed for the wedding, and a day before it two 
Messengers ( dhavnu*) from the bride’s house come to fetch the boy, who 
worships the family deva or devi. Next day, accompanied by a few friends 
and one of the dhdmv , he goes to the bride’s house. One of the boy’s 
menial H&lis accompanies him, carrying the badhdif, a present of two 
mdnisl of grain, to her father. This H&li is called On his 

arrival at the entrance the boy worships the kwnbk || (a vessel fall of 
water); throwing two copper coins into it and then seating himself on a 
blanket placed near the wall. The bride’s sister now has a mimic fight 
with him and does not let him sit down, till he has paid her two annas. 
This is called bishk% She then fetches the bride and seats her by the 
boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which he 
and the boy’s brother scatter over the floor.' This is called that 
ching&na ** . The pair are then seated, as are tho guests, and a feast with 
songs and dancing follows. The bride’s dowry called sudj tf is then given 
to her by her parents. In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to his 
house with two or three of the girl’s friends, and the bride herself and 
other men and women of the bride’s party. Before leaving the threshold 
of the bride's house the ceremony of drtiXX is performed, a lighted lamp 
being waved four times round the head of the pair by a priest, who 
recites verses from the Sukl&mber and Deo Lil&. At the boy’s house this 
observance is repeated, and the kumbh worshipped by the bride and 
bridegroom, at the door. Then the boy's mother lifts up the bride’s veil 
and presents her with a rupee or half a rupee according to her position. 
This is oalled ghundu§§ hhard karnd. After this a feast, 'is eaten and 
another feast given on the following day, arid songs anddance?, performed.• 
The binding portion of the ceremony is when drti is waveo i;ound the 
couple’s heads at the boy’s house. At his wedding’ the boy wgl.vs a high 
peaked cap like a Daddi’s, but not a sehrn j| ||. 

Within, a. month after the marriage the married pair pay a visit to the 
‘ wife’s parents and make them a small present. Tins observance is 
called hdr-phemtH* 

Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was obliged to 
many one of the deceased: husband’s brothers, but now this is not the 
practice. She can choose her own husband within her own caste or 
sub-division. This union is solemnized by an inferior form of marriage 
called sargudhi***. There are no dhdmu > and the bridegroom simply 
goes to tho woman’s house with his putridr and brother. The bandha is 
given as at a regular wedding, but drti is not performed, and there is less 
feasting and the cost is much less. The binding ceremony in this form 
is when an ornament is put on her, usually a nose-ring. 

* DMma. fr. dham » fetwt: dhdmv *= guest, 
f Jfadh&i, fr, bprhna, to increase. 

;T Marti, a meHauro. 

5 Putri&r, froni putr, a non. 

\\\Kimbh = a new gharri, full of Water. 

■]' iHuhk, fr. biehnd » batihna, to sit down. 

** Uhing&na, to scatter. 
tydu&j, dowry *, fr. sad, red. 

{4 4rtx, to swing room! anything from right to left. 

S§ Gilundv.-chddar, a bride's head dress, 
fill Sthra, bridegroom’* boad-dreas. 

M Rar-phera, ft. Bar, God, and phtonri, to go J to visit hi the name of God* 
w daryvAM, fr. «ar, head (hair) and gudhm or gmdhnd , to plait. 





Marriage in Chirah, 

H quiet form of aargudhd marriage is called garil choree*. Thi 
-gfc., are all rendered as in the other form, bat on an anspmious day the 
bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride's hon^ an 
at the entrance worshipsthe kumbh. Hetheneeatehunself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next torn by her mother. * * § »£ 
eating the couple toko leave of the girl’s father and pwerftofo W 
house whore the kumbh is again touched. This second worship ol Urn 
kumlh makes the marriage-binding. 

The third and lowest form of marriage is tho bandhd iuanat in which l a 
wido w who is to marry her husband s brother, m married to him on 
“daftfc 7tl« to L Uth or 13 th day after the first husbands death. 
She put/aside her late husband's ornaments and puts on his brother^ m 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the de¬ 
ceased husband andn.small feast usually given The widow sparontano^ 
not attend, but they are entitled to a lag, called babra.w being the pnoo 
of a treat. If the widow wishes to marry a stranger, he mast pay urn 
hakrd of one rupee, and Ho. 1-8 or Be. 3 a a ckadym fo her parents An 
auspicious day after the kirin harm ponod is ascertained from a jotakiif 
and the ornaments changed as desonbed above. 

Lastly a man who olopos' with a girl can, after a certamlinterval, open 
uooctiaLis with her'father,'and if ho assents, pay lam Rs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag nt\\ and operates as a valid 

mnrri&ge-li- . , 

Tlr.oastom of gharjawdntri or service in lieu of a money payment for 
n wi'' is common among all castes in tlio State, especially m the Chur&h 
ITS SL The term of service is usually three or seven years, 
S. the marriage may take place at any time itthegirl slather is agreeable. 

A husband may divorce his wife if ho cannot get on with her. The 
divorce is complete if the husband receives back bis ornaments and says: 
“Th™ “divorced you, Baja W dvroki**,” i.e, on the item’s oath. The 
hLband also breaks a stick in her presence. Divorced wives can 
remarry if they like. . , „ ,, 

In succession all sons, even bastards, if reoogmaed by the father, 
Riicceod on equal terms, bat the oldest son gets the best told as his 
,n fkwaah ; the second son gets a special implement, sickle, sword or «-xe 
Mhis hathidr, while the third gets the family house as his mulwaher . 

The son (W, put) or daughter {rand dhidi t) of a widow horn in 
hor husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband s oyra 
children. It is, however, essential that the? widow should continue to ,.ive 
in her hiishand’e house and the child be begotten therein. 


* * The on atom (char a) of the poor,’ 

+ Lu&nti ----- to put on m a dress. 

X C'hady&U, it. chadnA a? cJu/j’Wa, to let go. / 

§ Jotshi, ftti astrologer. 

ij Mar5ace 8 cn8toms differ eomsidorably in the eastern and western portions c f Clint»M|l 
the “vl description chiefly applies to the eastern half. In tho western halt the 
or full marriage rite, according'to orthodox Hindu custom, m the rule, and the janm IB 
uncommon ; bat the other forme are as above. 

#* Dtirohi — oath 

jt JR and =* widow, and rfhui ~ daughter. 







tymum in Gkiwah. 
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"xftJldead Hindaa except children not yet" tonsured are burnt. The 
head is placed towards the north and the hands on the chose, the lace 
being tamed skyward. The Hindu rites arc, in essentials, observed, but 
the place of the ac-kdraj is taken by the Bh&i 

For seven, frh™ or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upas*, boiug-eaten, and on the day on which moumnig is to 
cease, a suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared batoronand in 
anticipation o£ death and worn on festival days) is given to‘.the priest 
who presides over the Obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared 
and offered to tM deceased's ancestors and finally removed and 
thrown into the nearest stream. The relations of the deceased also 
wash their clothes and a ho-goat is killed. Then a feast is given to the 
relations and the mourning ends. This Toast is usually given by the 
deceased's wife's parents. Ceremonies. are performed and balls made 
and offered after one, three and six months,, a year and four years, to 
the deceased. At the latter, i &, at the end of . the fourth year, called 
cJmharkiy the ceremonial, is done on a big scale. 

The obsequies of .any man who dies childless are done 5 in the same way, 
but if he bnngs any calamity on the household an effigy is made and 
placed near a spring or on the roof of the house or m some good place 
and worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, anil an earthen pot of ghi 
which are finally worn and oaten by the man who is snipped to have 
been affected by him. The Spirit of bho person who dies a. violent death 
ia anpeaaed by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher lull ot 
water 1 /and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is ■ 
killed there and his head and the vessels rolled down the lull. This is done 
on the paniyaru, i.e>, on the Uria harm day. The people perform saradh. 
Ceremonies are' also, performed for the; propitiation of ancestors m 
general t 

The Churdhis are zemindars and hold land, on two forms of tenure. 
<EhMO.who.pa* hall' its produce are called ghirA | and those who pay a 
fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudyan.§ the hall share ,s alone 
divided after deducting the seed for the next crop. Ocoupancy tenants 
are not allowed any special privilege in the shape or remission ot rent or 
favourable rates. The Clmrfhis are prmianly and esaeiitially cultivahirs, 
but many of them own (looks of sheep and goats , with vvlnoh, like the 
Gaildis, they visit P&ngi in summer and the low hills in. winter. 

The Chttr&his worship tho deioies on the following days :*—• 

Shiv —Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

SaUi-^Smvhy, Monday and Tuesday. 

Nag or Thursday and Saturday. 

Kailu—' Thursday. 

Kydang —Sunday and’Thursday. 

gltlar+8 tmday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Chaund —Tuesday, Thursday and'Sunday. 


1 tawho £f™ disa ohtldlen nro propitiated by patting gsrtand. of fill#** and a rad 
WoolloQ cap on their eftlgiee on tho Ssttt^rdn.V and V&ns cJayo. 

1 JV. yh&f — half. 

§ Ft, tnuda, a fixed auopnt. 
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Churdhi festivals, 

iVShiv are offered a chola or woollen coat, a sheep, charms of —^ 
■■wMns in shape worn round the neck, a n&di (a silver-arch ornament 
shaped like a drum) These offerings are taken by the head ol the 
family, and the ornaments are worn by him out ot respect for bhiv and 
to avert his wrath. To Sakti Devi are offered, as elsewhere, a goat, 
trident and cakes. The offerings to a N&g are an iron mace {khanda), 
a crooked iron stick (kund/i), (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and 
cakes (these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
oaten).' To Kailn are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. ine 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kvelanofferings are a mace, a. goat and a red cap. fcitla fit ottermga 
are a goat and cakes like the DevTs. Chaund gets cakes, and occasion, 
ally a goat is also sacrificed at her shrine. 

Ghmkhis make a pilgrimage to Manmakeah in Blridon or in As a j* on 
the Drub Ashtami day. 

Blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess sopie super- 
natural attributes are worshipped. When a deity is to be Bet up for the first 
time and consecrated, a Brahman’s presence w necessary, 1 

preside at shrines; and in dwellings the elder members rfthe househo^ 
Priests are not selected from the Brahman eta 

other castes except tow Oastal, Brahmans, fi%ats, Bathis and l ha ha 
arc eligible to hold the position of a priest. 

The following are some of the festivals observed in Chur&li 

1 . Biswh on 1st Ba/is&kk, at which pinclri or balls of gram are eaten 
witkhonSnd^ orPeople ah£ colta together tor singing and 

dancing, tliis being the Hindu New Year s Ihny. 

2 Patrora ki eanJcrdnt* on 1st Bh^lon, held , in memory of their 
ancestors, flour is mixed with’water, salt and, spices and spread o 
bhuji leaves, called pair mi, and eaten. 

3. Maavo, hold on the same day as the Drnb AshtanMtMsmima^ 
in honour of Shiva-that is, on the eighth day oi the light half ut 
Bhddon. It is accompanied by dancing. 

4. Several of the ordinary mate observed in the capital, such as 
Holl, DiwAli, Lohri, etc., are also held m Chilian. 

5. Chhinj, or wrestling matches, associated with the LakhdAte cult, 
are held annually in every pargema ol. Churah. 

Cbobma, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

° H ir : iik a <“t OT 

Punjab practically synonymous with Manritr. (2) A W clan lagno 
tural) found in MultAn. ■ _ ,,.L 

~~ Samkrfai first day of the month. 
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Dabb, Bab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and SMbpur. 

Dabekah, a Kambob clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dabgak, a low caste who make kwppis for oil and ghi. They prepare 
the raw hides themaelves. The term is, at least in these 1 rovmcos, a 
purely occupational one, but the dabgars are principally recruited 
fipm the Ohain&r caste, and, in Siillkot, from the Khojiis and Ohuhrds 
also. By metathesis the term becomes badgar. 

Dabxaya, Dahaya, c/, Ktifcayd, a gilder, a beater of wire. 

Dachchi, a clan of the Bhaftis of the Siindal Bar, who are said to marry 
with the Ghaddrars, but not with the Bhagsirt or Jandr&kes, though the 
latter also are both Bhatti clans. 

.Dado, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

Dadjxjo, a Kharral clan (agricultural; found in Montgomery. 

DM a sept of Rajputs, descended from Ohhatar Glmnd, 3rd son of P&M 
Chtrnd, 81st Rtjjioi Kahlur or Btopur State. 

Dadi, see under D&wai. 

Dadpotra, a m clan (agricultural) found in Multin (doubtless D^ud- 
pofcra, q. v.). 

Dadiia Bnmh a Bfijput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DMr, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in luMn, 

Dadupanthi.— Founded by Ddd6,* a Gaur Brahman, who died in 1703. Tho 
D&dupanthi sect is usually divided into three orders 

<i) Nftgus,t found in the villages about Jaipur: they wear the 
%hoti or scalp-lock, and ornaments, and are wrestlers, fencers, 
and on occasion warriors ; 

(i») the Vir&ktaSjf who wear ochre-coloured garments and do not 
live in houses; 


• Didd was born at AbmadAbad in Onzerit, whence ho migrated to Naxiina, 50 
- lac , fln „fb. wea l of Jaipur and now the head-qmirtera of the sect, At the Qwritdwdra 
here thoI>Lupanthm mmh\* iu I'hdgan and thence go to Satnbhar where a fair is 
held on the anniversary of Ibhlti’s death. Regarding Me buffo, tradition avers that an aged 
Brahman had no son, but one day God, in the guiee of an old man, told him in renponse to 
his prayers, that ho would find Heating on the river a hex contain,ng a male child sucking 
Uatne He did so, and his wife’s breasts miraculously hllod with milk, so that she 
was able to suckle the child. When tho boy was 10 years old, the aged man again appear- 

wlto the boy and gave him some betel from his own mouth, wherony ol egrets wore 

tobra.idtl,, old .fan tb«r »an,ad him DIM 3w, Mddiog him ramarn 
celibate ud fonad .a order of hi« owe. Bidd then ".claimed , Did* ,aib m„hU j»r 
*. •04, yuvii lw»> J-mkM, *»»« nmt Hr <tt<w HAha warn agad. By choree I 
fntinrl a aurl • he cave me m rah Ad and laid his hands upon my head, whereby all seorets 
Sr revealed fco «•> dW* death is assigned to Sbt. 1760 (1703 A.D.) ; but he 
i^ Ilso said to have boon Oth in descent from lttminand. If bo he nourished in I860 
A T> Other accounts make him contemporary with D fir's. Shikoh, others with Govind 
Singh. AccorSSgto Macanl,if£e, Sikh Religion, TI, p. 140,the DAdfipanthfe place D Add's 

Sanskrit n&guala, naked, but there is the usual play 
on t he words nanga (naked) and nag, snake. Tho Nfigfis are mercenary soldiers in 
Jaipur au d other States of Rfijputina hut are not known m tho Fun]ab. Ue below 

al< ± Virakta simply means ascetic. Mr. Madlagan says the celibates of to-day wear 
white ah a vo tho beard ami mo antacid and wear necklaces with white round caps, to 
which’ is attached a pieoeof cloth which hangs down the bacls-clearly the kap&H, 
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The Vadupanihia. 

the Uttrfidhas, who shave-the head with the heard and rnoas 
tacho* wear white clothes, and generally practise as physi¬ 
cians; besides 

(tv) the secular DikMpantMs, who are called Bistardharis. 


{ SL 


is said to have had 52 disciples who established aa many dems 
or resting piaeos.t The head of each 4»rci, the deradar, presents 
contributiona to the gaddi-nashin or incumbent of the guru-dwdra at 
Nai^i.nd, who is elected by a conclave of the deradars. The sect is 
recruited from the Brahman, Kshatriya, Rajput, J&t and Gujar castes, 
but, never from those of menial rank.]; As a rule children are initiated. 


IXdti composed a book called the Dm B&rf, of 5,000 verses, some of 
whioh are recited by his followers, after their eblutions every _ morning 1 . 
In the evening drti ia performed to it by lighting lamps and reciting 
passages from it.§ Dm forbade idolatry, built no temples,|| and 
taught the unity of God. In salutation his votaries use the word feat 
KAm the " True God” But, in spite of D&dlVs denunciation of idolatry, 
his hair, his tumhd (cup), chold (gown) and kharsun (sandals) aro 
religiously preserved in his cave (gupha) at fe£mbhar. l, fj 


Before a guru admits a disciple the privations and difficulties of jog 
are impressed upon him, and ho is warned that he will have to 
remain celibate, live on alms, abstain from flesh , and stimulants, 
uphold the character of his order. In the presence of all the sddhm 
the guru shaves off the disciple’s choti (scalp-look) And covers his head 
with the tsa/pdlx (skull-cap), which D&du wore. He is also given a 
kurta of bhagwd (ochre) colour, and taught the gtmUndntra which he 
must not reveal. The rite concludes with the distribution of sweets. 

On a guru's death the usual Hindu rites are observed, and on the 
17th day a feast is given to the sddlrns. A fine tomb is sometimes 
erected outside the 4era, in memory of the deceased, if he was wealthy. 

Although the D&dupaufchi* proper are celibate, both men and women 
are admitted into the community, and a great many have taken to 
marriage without ceasing to be D&dupanfcbis* These form the daslar* 
dhart or secular group, which should probably be regarded as a 
separate caste. Many of them are merchants, especially in gram, and 
wealthy. 


* The Uttr&dhi bavo a yuH at Rathia in Husar. Soo below. 

+ Of these 82 dine; pies, Raijab, Ghatib DAa and 8undnr I4a wore the chief. 
wan a Muhammadan ; it is said that Muhammadans who follow pid* are called rtt^dht in 
contradistinction to the Hindu Ondiipaiatifs who are oallod But^the NAgf is 

clearly the NAga already described, ana UfctrAdhi can only mean northern. 

The second, Ghartb PAs, coinnoaed many hymns, still popular among Hipdus, but hi8 
followers are said to bo mostly ObsmArs, who cut the hair short and wear cotton quilting. 
Sunder DAs composed the BaJtyd, a work resembling the Sikh Uranth. 

t But sec the foregoing foot-note. The followers of G-harib DAa, at any rate, elude 
Cbaruarn, and Mr. Maclflgan addB that many adherents of the sect are found among the 

l0 ^ B According to Wilson tho worship ia addressed to RAma, the deity negatively described 

1U IMtfow temples are built by his followers who my that they worship “ the book” in fchei «. 
4 Mr. MaoWn adds: “ In fact, the doctrine of DAdu is sometimes described a, 

lb. O ^ a ..ol woflrn in the BMsha tomcno which nro said to 


Mr. Maolagan adds: " In fact, the doctrine ox vauv is Bqmeuu.ua 
pantheistic. It is contained in several works in the BhAsha tongno which are said to 
Include many of the sayings of Sabir. Accounts of the gurti and his followers are gm n 
ia the 
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Dad'imt — Vagi. 




•adwal. --The R&jpufc clan to which belongs the ancient ruling family of 
Dat&epur, bun said to take its name from D&ck in K&ngra, on the 
Hoehidrpnr border. The Rdn&a of Bit MAnaswdi, or tableland of the 
Hoshi&rpur Siwalike were Dadw&l Rajputs, and the clan still holds 
the tract. 

• The Dadwrdls are found in the neighbourhood of Datdrpur, the seat 
of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west face of the Siwdliks 
in Hoshi&rpur t-ahsil near 'Dholbdha, and Jau&nxi or Jankapuri, its 
ancient name, which is still used. Jdnak was an ancient Surajbansi 
ruler. The Dadwdls arc a branch of the Kafcoch and do not intermarry 
with them, or with the Golerids or Sib&yas on the ground of a common 
descent. They have a,n interesting local history which describes how 
they wrested the tract round Datdrpur from a Chdhng r&ni. 

'Hie Dadwdls have several ah or families, whose names are derived 
from their settlements, such as Janaiirach, Bholbdhia, DaUrpnrk, 
Tatehpnrfa, Bhdmnowalfa,, Khangwarach, JSTar&ria, Bdmpurfa, etc. 
Batdrpnr is their chief village, but they have no system of chhattt 
and rnukam, (For their history and the septs which intermarry with 
t them see the Hoshiarpur Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 48-9.) 

DaprIna, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpcr. 

Daoar, a J;4t tribe, numerous in Delhi and Durgdon, and with a small 

t f colony in Kobtiak. 

DagI, Dag of, (from dagh,* a blemish ; the word ddghi is a term of abuse 
in KulM), a generio term for an impure caste in Kullu. Koli is 
hardly a synonym, though, according "to Ibbetson, these two words, 
together with a third, Ohan&l, are used almost indifferently to describe 
the lower okas of menials of the highest hills. The Koli of the 
plains is easily distinguishable, by his locality, from the Koli of the 
hills. iThc former is probably nothing more than a Cham&r tribe 
immigrant from Binddst&n ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The two 
would appear to meet in the Siw&lika. Cunningham ""believed that 
the hills of the Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race 
belonging to the same group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, 
and that the present Kolis are very probably their representatives. 
He points out that da 3 the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of 
tribes of Kolian o> 'jin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as 
All&hib&d, all of which u se many identical words in their vocabularies 
and have a common tradition of an hereditary.,connection with work-, 
ing in iron. The name of KulM, however, he identifies with Kulinda, 

* But according lo the late Mi*. A. Anderson Tho popular explanation of the word. 

Hag! is that it is derived from dl;/cattle, because they dra« away the carcasses' of dead 
cattle and also eat the flesh. If a mam says ho is a Koli, then a Kanct turna round on 
him an.l asks him whether he does not drag carcases ; and on his saying he does, the 
Kaifot alleges he is ft JDdgf, and the would-be Koli consents. There are very few in 
Kuliti proper that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Sarajj, but they 
admit they are called either D&gfS or Kolia, and that whether they abstain from touching 
carcasses or not, all eat, drink and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of 
Affectation for a man who does not touch the dead to say he will not intermarry with 
tho family of a man who is not so fastidious. This is a social distinction, and probably 
also indicates mere or less the wealth of tire individual who will not touch the dead.” 





Ddgis. 

thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol Eolith© 
(Ordinary name for any inhabitant of Kulld, is a distinct word 
from Koli and with; a distinct meaning. 

The names Koli, D&gi, and Ghanfil seem to be used to denote almost 
all the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as those 
of Kdngya proper, the Koli and Chan&l are of higher status than 
the Ddgi, and not very much lower than the Kanot and Ghirth 
or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may be said to 
occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Ohan&l very much 
the same position as, the Ohara dr in the plains, while the Ddgf 
corresponds more nearly with the Olmbra. In Kullu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently,, and to include not only the 
lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted 
the pursuits of respectable artisans. The interesting quotations from 
Sir dames Lyall give full details on the subject. Even in Kdngi'a 
the distinction appears doubtful. Sir Janies Lyall quotes a tradition 
which assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god 
to the daughter of a Kullu demon, to the Kanets and DigUi of 
Kullu, the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor 
who married a Tibetan woman, halving taken to eating the flesh 
of the yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu 
descent, for both castes, Again he writes: “ The Koli class is 
“pretty numerous in KAjgiri on the north-east side of pargana 
"Hamfrpur; like the Kanet it belongs to the country to the east of 
“ Kiingra proper. I believe this class is treated aa outcast by other 
“Hindus in RAjgiri, though not so in. BiUspur and other countries 
“ to the oast. The class has several times attempted to get, the. Katoch 
“ R&jd to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
“because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
“ Oh am firs are, as usual, the most numerous.” Of pargana KAngra he 
writes : a The Dilgls have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but 
“ they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
“ relation to the Kanets of BangAlial that the Sepis, Badis, and Balia 
u (also classed as second-class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis/ 7 
Bo that it. would appear that Ddgis are more common in Kiingra 
proper, and Kolis to the east of the valley ; and that the latter are 
outcast while the former claim kinship with the Kanot. {Kangfa 
Settlement Report, § 67, pp. 65 and t>2^ 113 shows that in Kullu at , 
least the Dagi is not a ca$te). Hali is the name given in Chamba 
to Dtigf or ChaMl; and the BAlis are a low caste, much above 
the Dumna and perhaps a little above the Chamar, who do all sort^ 
of menial work and are very largely employed in the fields. They, 
will not intermarry with the ChairAr. See also Koli. n * 

The late Mr, A. Anderson, however, wrote as to the identity of Dagi 
and Chanel :— rr In Kullu proper there are no Chanels, that is, there are 
none who on being salted to what caste they belong will answer that 
they are Chanvils; but they will describe themselves as Dagi-Chau&ls 
or Koli-Chau&ls, and men of tho same families as these IMgi-Oban&ls 
or Koli-Chanels will as often merely describe thocnselves as D^gis or 
Kolis. In Kullu I)dgi, Koli, and Chanel mean very nearly the.same 
thing, but the word Koli is more common in SarAj and Gliamil is 



imtsTty 



D(M-~Dahbu. 


<8L 


"J i&v used nt all in Kullu ; but ObanSls are, I believe, numerous 
in Mandi, and in the Kdngra valley. A Mgi who had been out ot I 
the Kullfi valley, told me be would call himself a D4gi in Kullu, a [' t/ 
Chanitl in Kangra, and a Koli in P14eh or SarAj, otherwise these local t 
castes would not admit him or eat with him. .Again and again f 
the same man has called liimselt a D&gi and also a Ivoli. If a K% n oto 
wishes to be respectful to one of this low caste he will call him a Koli, 
if angry with him a DSgi. A Ohanal of Mandi State will not 
intermarry with a Kullfi DdgiV In some places as in Hanf ikoiki, 
Kanets smoke with iMgis, but this is nob common in Kullu, though 
the exclusiveness has amen only within the last few years as caste 
distinctions became gradually more defined . *. . A Chani&r m Sari] will 
call himself a D&gi, and men calling themselves Kolis sai i they would 
oat and drink with him. They said he was a Ohamdr merely because 
he made shoes, or worked in leather. Most IMgis in KuM proper 
will not eat with Cbamars, but in some places they will. It depends 
on what has been the custom of the families” 

Dafta ai RAiput clan (agricultural) found in BiiultAn, KabirwAM fcahsil, 

0ah& (DaM), also a Jiff, sept, found in Dera GliM Kh^n. Like the 
'Parh sir (sj J&ts, and their Minis is the Mongla and Sidhar, they are 
said to eschew the use of black clothes or green bangles. 

pAHA-L, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Da’halo, Dahalo, two Jit clans (agricultural) found in Multan. 

DahambaI, Dahambaya, a Jit (agricultural) found iu Multan. 

Dahan, one of the principal clans of the Jits in Karnal : head-quarters at 
Shahrmalpur. 

Dahan, a >Jit dan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Paha m> a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multiin, 

Dahab, a Jat tribe, akin to the Imug% found in Multan (agricultural). 

Dahab, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpor, 

DiHAB,a.TSt dan (agricultural) found iu Mulfc&n. In BahWpnr they 
hold an important position. Their descent is traced ironi BajA Hawaii, 
ruler of Mirpur Mathila, near Ghot-ki, who was .converted .to- Islam by 
Sayyid JnUl and was by him named Amir-iid-Dihr, or Ruler of the 
As-e ” Once rulers of part of Sindh, the D4hr power decreased m the 
time of the Lanefli supremacy, and in Akbar’s time they were address¬ 
ed merely as Zamlnddrs, but the Nfibara conceded many privileges 
to them and these were maintained by the D/iddpotrds on their rise to 
power The D&hrs are closely connected with the Uitani-Makhduma 
of Uch, to whom they have, it is said, given eighteen daughters ui 
marriage from time to time, (for further detads see the Bahawtlpur 
Gazetteer.) 

PahXr, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

PaitawI, a J&\ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dahba, a Muhammadan J« tribe found in Gnjrit. It claims Janjfia R«p«t 
origin and descent from one Kboga, a servant of At bar who gave lum 
a robe of honour and a gray (dahh, horse— whence its name. 
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Dahiim^Dahifd. 


( SI. 


k group of Brahmans, found in Hiesdr, 

Dahiya—( 1) A Jdt tribe found on the north-eastern bordor of the Sfimpla 
and the adjoining portion of the Sonepaf tiahsils of Ro'htak and Delhi. 
They claim to be descended from Dahla, the only son of a Chauh tin 
Rajput named Mi nik Bai, by a Bhankn r woman. This is probably 
the Manik Rat -.Chauhdn who founded H&nsi. Mother account makes 
their ancestor DkadMj, son of Haria Harp&l, son of Prithi Rija,* 
Another tradition derives the name Dahiyil from Dadhrdrd, a village 
in HissAr, which it thus makes the starting place (ni'k&e) of the bubo. 
The Dahiyd is one of the 36 royal tribes of .Rajputs, whose original 
home was about the confluence of the Sutlej with the Indus. They 
are possibly the Dahise of Alexander. 

(2) A faction, opposed to the AhfiUna, said to bo named after the 
Dahiyfi Jdfs. These two factions are found in Karndl, as well as in Delhi 
and R"htak. The Ahdldna faction is headed, by the Ghatwdl or Maluk 
whose head-quarters are Dher-kd-Abuldna in Gohana, and who 
were, owing to their successful opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted 
heads of the JAfcs in these parts. Some one of the emperors 'called 
them in to assist him in coercing theMaridnhiir Udjpufcs, and thus the 
old enmity was strengthened. The Dahiya Juts, growing powerful, 
became jealous of t he supremacy of the Ghatwdis and joined the 
Mttndahdrs against them. Thus the country side was divided into two 
factions; the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the Jaglin JYifs of tkapa 
Naultha, and the. Lntnidr Jaf.s of Roluak joining the Dabiy&s, and t he 
Hud a JM S of Rohtak, and most of the Tilts of the tract except tlio 
JAgl&as, joining the Ah ultimas. In the Mutiny., disturbances took, place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandahars 
of the Hardak ravaged the Abdlauas in the .south of the tract. The' , 
Dahiyft is also called the a nd occasionally the Matidalnu’ faction. 
The JAtP and Rajputs seem, . independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, tribally speaking, as natural enemies. This 
division, runs right through Sonepat and more iaintly through Delhi 
tahsil, and is so firmly rooted in the popular mind that Muhawimada-ns 
even class themselves with one or the other party. Thus the Muhum- 
rnrtdau Gujars of Pau.du Giijran call themselves Dalny as arid so do 

all the neighbouring villager. 


* in Delhi the legend is that Ha rid Harp*!, being defeated in battle by the king of Delhi 
tobk refuge in a lonely forest which from the number of .its trees he called Ban auta -now 
corrupted iuto Barauta-in Rohtttk. There he ruled and his son Dhadh/j after him. Dhaclinj 
ouo day in hunting chanced upon a certain pond or tank near PogthaU in the same district 
where t.ho Jit women had come together to get their drinking water -Just then a man 
came qut of the village leading ». buffalo-calf with a rope to the pond to give it water. The 
animal either from .fright, or frolic bounded away from the hand of its owner, and he gave 
chase but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pursuit,, which was nevertheless unsuccessful, 
till the animal in its headlong flight came across the path of a Jaf.nl going along with -wo 
charms of waier on her head She qiiietly put out her foot on the rope which was trailing 
along rhe ground and stood firm under the strain which the impetus of the fugitive gave. 
The calf was cauyht, and Dhadhfj looking on with admiration, became enamou ed of the 
stalwart comeliness of its-captor. Such a wife. he. said must needs bear a strong race of 
sons to her husband, and that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being 
married he forthwith determined to be himself. By a mixture d cajolery, threats and 
gift-making lie obtained bis desire -and the .Uteri married the-Kahotrvprince. .By her 
hi* had three Born—Tejil Sfihja, und Jaisi. Dhadhfj gave his name to thf Dabiyas, and 
his children spread over tiio neighbouring tracts, dividing the coont-y Uouveon them-- 
Tej<i’s descendants live in Bohtalc; Sahja'a partly in Rohtak and partly in 12 villages 
of Delhi.; While Joists descendants live in Rohtak and in LG villages in Delhi. 





Dahho~*I)afo t 


!l Sl^The Ahtfldna tradition traces their origin to R6jput6n6, Their 
ancestor was coming Delhi-wards with his brothers, Moth and S6m, in 
search of a livelihood/ They quarrelled on the road and had a deadly 
fight on the banks of the G-Mtd, naddf. M6m and S6m, who were on 
one side, killed their kinsman and came over to Delhi to the king there 
who received them with favour aud gave them lands : to Som the tract 
across the Ganges whore his descendants now live as Rajputs. M6ra was 
sent to Rohtak, and he is now represented by the J&t s there as well 
as in H&nfli and Jlnd, The Rohtak party had their head -quarters at 
AhuMna in that district, and thence on account of internal quarrels 
they spread themselves in different directions, some coming into the 
Delhi district. 

Pahko, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Dahioli, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Da ho, aJtitdan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

D ah oka, a Khamd clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dahon, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Da honda, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dahrala, a J&t dan (agricultural), found in MnMn. 

DahgIja, a J6fc clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

PaIh, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Pak, Pakaut, DakotrA: see under Brahman, 

Dal, a Jtty clan (agricultural) found in Mult6ri. 

Dalai, a -Itribe found in Rohtak. It claims R6th or Rfijpufc origin, nnd its 
traditions say that, 28 generations ago, one Dhanna Rao settled at 
Silauthi, and married a Badgtrjar J6t woman of Sapkhaul near 
RaMdurgarh, by whom he hod four sons—Dille, Desal, Man and 
Sahiya.* From these sprang the four clans of Dalai, DeswM, M6n and 
Sew6gt Jats, who do not intermarry one with another. The Dal61a are 
hereditary enemies of the Daliiyd J6fc8, 

DalanL a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Mult6n. 

Daxel, a pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daleo, a small JrfJ clan, found, in Ludhiana. They say that Jagdeo had five 
sons : Daleo, l)e\val, Ulak (Aulak), MalanghJ and Pamur. Now R6j6 
Jail Pangal promised a Bh6tni, R'angali by name, 10 time 3 as much 
largesse as Jagdeo gave her. But Jagdeo cut off his head. The 
Bhttyni, however, stuck it on again. Still, ever since this clan has had 
small necks ! 

Daiiawalu, the eighth of the Sikh mis Is or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Jdts. 

Dalo, Palo, two (?) J6t clans (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

* Or Dallft, Dean, Mdn and Sown, ware the uooa of Khokhar, a Gbaah£n Rajpot who 
.married a Jut wife, according fco the Jfnd account, 
t Or SawaUn Jfnd. 

%i Bailan,®. 






Damai^Hamgar. 

ITamm, a GurkM clan in the Simla Hill States, who do tailor's work, and 
ti . are thought, a very low caste. 

Dammar, (in.) a tribe of originally called Ur, immigrants from Sind. 

They affect the Sindhi title of Jim and claim to he rapenor to other 
.Tits in that they do not many daughters outside the tribe; but the 
rule is often broken. 


DaijdaN, a BSjpnt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daniji, (.;) a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Muhin, («) also a Sanyisi 
sub-order. 


Dan dial, an. agricultural clan found in Sb&lipur. 

Dandiwal, a Jtft dan, claiming Chaub&n descent, which omigratedirom 
Ddhi via JaisolmSr to Sirsa : found in Hurt* and also in Jind State. 
In the latter it affects th e jathera and jan<Mn worship., ana hes as its 
ddh a Pir whoso shrineia at Beluwffli, in British (embay. At the 
birth of a son, they offer to his samadh a piece of gut, a rupeo and 
some cloth which are taken by a Brahman. 


Dangaiuh, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 


Damabik, lit.'* cow-people’.- A) a small tribe, confined to four villages m 
■ ■ chitril and said to speak a language cognate with Shina. I hough 

long since converted to Isliro, the name Dsngank would scum to show 
that they were Hindue originally ; (it) a term applied to all the Shma- 
anoaking people of Chitril and tho Indus Kohistfin genially, 
because of the peculiar aversion of tho Shins, which ia only shared 
by tho Dangariks and Kilish Mrs, for the cow and domestic fowls.— 
Biddulph’a Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 64 and 113. 


Daw an Arsifii clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 
Banna— see Wargara. 

DA^wak, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n 
DAoii; a hill caste 


of: D6mn& status who work for gold in streams in the low 
hills about t)n6); in the high bills {e.g., K&ngra) called 

i ,, tlia lHifMi vt'V.ri nro till a mvhl of till A. 


hills {e.q.y ^ ^ rr*:" 

and corresponding to the Kklrs who are the gold workers ot the plains. 

Of. danla, d&ula, a washer for gold. 

Da rah, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

?• Dabain, Been , see Mall ah. 

Bat d e term applied by the Maib to the tribes of the Indus Kohistdn who 
' live on the left bank of that river : BiddulphV Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, P. 12. 

D/jigabb, wooden bowl makers, see ChitT&li. 

X)aeqh, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MulfAn, 

Dabol DabolI, a sept of Rajputs descended from MKm Kela, a son of 
Sangar Ohand, 16th R6jd of KahlSr. 

Dartochb, carpenters, in the valley below Chitrfd, and in the Crilgit and 
Indue valleys: seeChitr6li. 

Das^gab, a maker of gunpowder. This term and its synonyms include 
various castes; always Muhammadans. 



t)<m>estir^Ddiye. 



Darvesh means one wlio begs from door to ■ ]' 

But the Darvesh of oar Census returns are a, peculiar class fo, ™“ . y 

in Batata andPatha.ikot and in Amritsar and Kapurthula. they cnh- 
vatn a little land, play musical instruments,_beg, make' TO P®®! B° ‘ ^ 

JjSta* andbo forth. Th^y are' hardly ascetics 

yerUie emaU number of worn™ seem to show that they have no yet 

at mosques, or in other mmor posts, 

Daevesh KflEL.—The IJimtaai and Ahmadzai clans (descendants of: Mus& 
Darvesh) of' the Wazir Pathans (<2* v ’)° 


JJcU Yl'BU; VJ. ■ - * Tk * 

Dakzi.—H indi syn. s4ji, a pnKllyffirfSSS 
^vCT nnmLrof d 3 belong perhaps 

$'tU DhobiLd Ohhimba cartos, more 

gf Utoid as Hindu in tho east and Musahnto 

in the west 


m tne west. , 

5 S^SSf«^i»S!.S. 3 isa& —■ 

c/. Karan . , rw r-. i,:„ * twenty *: half-caste, ae 

DASA, fr. das, ; ten/ at. jpo^ Bfcna? In Gurgaon the 

SRa#«ys-*~ •«* *“• c —" i -> 

- 11, p. 132. > , . 

U u rii i te A AUiri - ‘ •y’S |SjS hiXfl Ghfi^&g, MadlUp 

asserted that the Uasruus onoe . d gfth Dash4 

St-Srt-Krii- far* *- <» - 

Dashauli, a village in Piinar pargOMa, of Keonthal. _ 

Dashti, once a servile _*pb? a °|hlaf OTdbnflSBaftd'atid'Muaaffargarh. 

s£s,-Sar•—*■** - “* 

lands, found throughout the oountry. 

PASPAt, a m clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Dasti, DasOII (from **L ‘ wilderness ')-~A Baloch tribe of rmpure do- 
scent, See under Baloch, 

Da-tono-kak-po, Duohgku-kakiS ! flee CMhzang. . 

Daih, a Labana clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 




The D&udpdrae. 

tfpoTuk .—The eepfc to which belongs 'the ruling family of Bahdwalpmv 
It claims to be Abb&isi* and is practically confined to Babawalpur and 
the neighbouring portions of Multdn, part of which was ooco mclncted 
in that State. ' 

The Daudpotra septa trace their descent from Muhammad KhAnJ3, 
Abb&fli, 10th in descent from DMtf KMn L Muhammad Kh&n II had 
three sons:— 

(1) Ffroz or Pinij Khan, (2) Arib (or Arab) Kirin, ancestor of the 
Arbtlni sept, and (8) Xsab Kh&n, ancestor of the Isb&ii or Hisbdni sept. 

The descendants of Pirtij Khdn are known as Pirjanis, FirozAms or 
Pir PiriAnis and to this sept belongs the family of the N^waba o£ 
Bah&walpnr. A sub-sepb of the Pirj&nis is called Shaman 1, from Shah 
Muhammad Kh^n. 

The Arbdnia have five sub-septs: Mus&ni, Ruko&ni or Rukrdm, 
RahmAm, Jambr&ni and Bhinbr&ii, >11 descended from eponyms (Mfis*! 
Kh4n, etc..). The Mus&ni have an offshoot called KamUui. The 
Isb&nie have no sub-septs. 

A large number of sub-septs also claim to be DAfidpolra though they 
are not descended from Muhammad KMn II. Thus the AohtJ&ms claim 
descent from Aohar, a son of Kehr. Kehr was brother to the wife of 
Ohanni Kh£n, father of D&ficLKh4n l, and founded the Kehr&m sept, 
which has seven mala branches :•— 

Aohr&ni. 

Haidni. 

B&kbsh&m.*' 

Jam&m. 

Mundlhimi. 

Maruf&ni. 

: Tayyib&ni. J ^ ^ < 

A number of othor septs also claim to be Ddudpofera, but their claims 
are often obscure, disputed or clearly untenable. Such are the Nohhm, 
Zoraia, Kar&ni (who claim to be KehrAnis), Ronjha or Ra.nuh ja^ (a sept 
of the Sammas), and CbandrAni (who intermarry with the ArMms and 
therefore are presumed to be Arbenin). The WisrAnpt Mullm, 
Thdmra,§ Widfini, K&lra, Jhunri, Bbanbh&ni, Hakrd and Kat-balj| are 
Bpurious D&fidpotras, 


These five are knownf collectively'as Panj-p&rj. 


' * For the origin of this title see the Bahdwalpur Q-mchteer. 

^Ire, is said to mean ‘.fold; but cf, the Panj-pdre among the Pathfcns, also the 

Pa +• fcfe? Arbfni ami Isbdni D&dpotws do not recognise the Wiardms. The former declars 
that four families of the Ahra ( 2 . v.) tribe migrateeffrom Wfsarwih m Sindh m the tuna 
nfNawdb Muhammad Bahdwat Khitt U. The Abras gave one daughter m marriage 
to BaUwal Khan, Pirjdm, a second to an Arbdni family, f and a third to. labim, 
and asked their sons-in-law to admit them among the Dindpotras, ;to that they mi^it 
bo entitled to all the privileges which the Daddpotras enjoyed. This was granted and they 
ware called Wisrani Daddpotras (from VV(aharwab), , 

* i , rj lc «t;ory goes that once Muhammad Balidwai Khun III happOnhc to sec one ISlurii 
Khamla with Ms head shaved. A shaven head being generally looked down upon, the 
No w4b remarked lu Sindhi (Which he always spoke), ito ditty thorn, look at.that bald 
head/ and bo they .wore nick-named Thumra. They are really Khafolaa (converted sweepers) 

by iforirinally Jdt-s of low status (there k still a sept of Mohdp&s which :la town by 
this name). They give their daughters in marriage to any tribe while the lHudpotms 
are particularly strict in forming alliance*. 
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For a full account of the Ihiudpotra septs, whose modern develop¬ 
ments illustrate the formation, of a tribe by descent, affiliation and 
fiction, reference must be made to. the JjaMwalpvr Gazttteer, 

IHt/DZAi.—Tho Pathan tribe which occupies the left bank of the Khbul river as 
far dpwn m its. p notion with the R$j$. Like the Mobuiand, the D&fidzai 
t^are descended from Daularvdr, son c>f Ghorai, the progenitor of the 
Ghoria Khel. Dd6d had throo Rons, Maudkai, MAmtfr, and Yusuf, 
from whom arc descended tho main sections of the tribe. Mandkai. 
bad three sons, Husain, Nekai, and JMIo, of whom only the first is 
represented in P«=»Sh&wat*. Nokai fled into Hindusb&n, while Balogs few 
descendants live in parts of Tirfih. Kalid-i-Afghani, pp. 167,108, 179, 
182. A. N., p, i., iii. 

Batjl, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dattla, an Airiiu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Daulat IChbl.—O ne of tho four great tribes of the Lohdrii FatMns* whioh 
about the beginning of the 17th century drove the Marwata and .Mi£n 
Khel out of Tank. Their principal clan was the Katti Khel; and under 
thpir chief;,'Kat4l Kh&n, the DautalfKkpl ruled Tank in Dera IsrnMl 
Kbcin, and were numerous arid powerful about tho middle of the 18th 
century, They accompanied the ihmrini into Hindustan, and brought 
back much wealth. f But since that time the Bhitaritoi and ether tribes 
have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The Naw&b of 
Tjink, the ptiticip&l jiicfirddr of tho District, ia a Katti Khel. Raverty 
described tin-m as (hits or nomads dwelling to the north of tho Sulairr^n 
Range from Daraban town on the east to the borders of Ghazni on the 
west, along the banks of the Gonial, each clan under the nominal rule 
of its own wmlih. Though their principal wealth, consisted in flocks 
and herds they were engaged in trade, importing horses from Persia 
and majUha into Hindustan, and taking* back with them piece-goods 
and other merchandise for sale in Kabul and Kandahdr. They used to 
pay ushr. or tithe to the dynasty at Kabul, but wore not liable to 
furnish troops. 

DAumiva Kkarrad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dauua, a messenger : cf. Baldhar, 

Datjbi, sed D&wari. 

Datttahnj, Dotanni, a Pathan clan, numbering some 700 fighting men, which 
inhabits the WAno val ley and the country between tho Waziri hills 
and the Gumal. Their lands are comparatively fertile, growing rice 
and cereals. They aro on good terms with the Wazirs, and are well- 
to-do, carrying on a profitable trade with Bokhara. They bring down 
postins, chahmas, and charms. They have three kirris in ” British 
territory, near Katmalana and in tbe ; jKahiri ildqa. About a third of 
them are kifila folk and have no kirns. They own about 3,500 camels. 
They leave their flocks behind in tho hills. They come and go along 
" with the Mian Khols, though forming separate caravans. 

DAwaei.—L iving on the fertile alluvium of the Tochi valley m Nor¬ 
thern WoririBtrin, the DAwaris or Danris hayo no necessity to oulti- 

* Really only a clan ot tho M&nri K del, tlie Daulat Khel practically absorbed that tribe 
and gave its own narao to it. 





Ddwari 

very strenuously or to migrate. Hence they are lacking in 
military spirit,* unenterprising and ho me “Staying, ami a Dawari, oven 
when outlawed, will not remain away from the valley for more than 
a couple of years. 

Their descent is thus given ;*~ 

pawab, epontm. 
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There are also two disconnected sections, Malakh and Amzoni. The 
Idak snh-sectioo also does not claim descent from either of fcho main 
branches. The Malakh are a, mixed division, including the Muhammad 
Khel, idak IOiol, Pai Khel, Pihgans, Land Boya and Ghazlamai. 
The latter sept includes throe or four Sayyid houses which claim 
descent from Hangar Sahib. The Dihgans are quite a distinct sept, 
coming from Afghanistan, The origin of the Malakh is the common 
Afghan story <*f a foundling. Some Outran is abandoned a boy in a 
box, and as Dangar Fir found him he brought him up, calling him 
Malakh because he was good-looking. 

The Anv/soni comprise the following septs: —Chiton, Umarssai, Kurvi 
Kalla, Raghzi Kalla, Urrnur Kalla, Ahmad Khel, AH Khel, Path Khel, 
Bax IChol, Khatti Kalla, Kharri Kalla and Aghzaii Kalla. 

Anxxon, the ancestor of these septs, is said to have been a Sbarama* 
Khostw&l who mixed with the Dawaris. But tho Path Khel and Ba,l 
Khel arc kuown to be Wazlrs, and the TJmiur Kalla are by origin 
Urmurs or K&niguram. 

The Darpa Khel consist of Darpa Khels, Penakzai and Khozi, and of 
these the Panakzais are Momit Khel P&waris while the Khozis are 
Akhurxds. As regards Darpa Khel himself it m said that ho was a 
Khost w&l, but others say that he was a Dum of Tania. 

The Idak sub-section is composed of three different septs, 
Taritas, Madira, and Malle Khels, who agreed to settle in one village 
on the Id day, whence the village was named Idak. The Malli Khel 
are Turn, the Taritas are Kharotis, while the Madiras are Katti Khels. 

Tho Tsori are stated to bo Khattaks. Of the ITassu Khel, the Shinki 
Khel are the offspring of a baby found near tho bhinki Kotal or pass. 
The Mosakkis aro said to bo Bangash Haidar Khels. Unnuz and 


Y Tint to this rale the Malakh form aa exception, being much like tho Wnzira, pastoral, 
migratory and not keeping th&irjvmnon socludod. 
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Ddwari custom. 


<SL 


x.ujmal’are descendants of Tir who was an Isakhol, but, another story 
that lie came from the Wurdak country. AU the rest of the septs 
are Dawarls proper. 

Personal appearanco.^Uhe use of the spade in cultivating the stiff 
soil of the valley has made the lbiwa i a very broad-shouldered, 
muscular man, not very tall, with thick legs and arms, heavy in gait 
and slow in his movements. 

Personal habits .—The vices of the Ditwaris are sodomy and r,haras- 
smoking. The latter habit is said to be on the increase, Tho D&waris 
are by' repute the laziest and dirtiest of all the Wazirist&n tribes. Cut 
off from the outside world, they had no inducement to cultivate more 
land than would ensure a supply of grain tilt tho next harvest and 
their habit of greasing their clothes with ghi makes thorn filthy to a 
degree. There are no professional washermen in the valley. 

The pdwaris used to be famous for their hospitality, which took the 
form of washing a guest’s hands, spattering his clothes with glu, and 
scattering the blood of a goat or sheep ostentatiously on the outer wails 
of the house as a sign that guests were being entertained, they were 
also steadfast supporters of their clients’ or Unsay ns’ rights and true 
to their engagements. They are now said to be losing these qualities. 

Ornaments .—Ddwari men used to dye the right eye with black anti¬ 
mony and the left with red, colouring half their cheeks also m the same 
way.* The men (but not the women) used also to wear coma sewn on 
the breast of their cloaks as is commonly done by Ghilzai women. 

Medicine.—The onlv treatment, in rogue is the common Pat.hAn one 
of killing a sheep, the "Bash of which is given to the poor, and wrapping 
tho patient in tho skin. This is the remedy for every disease and oven 
for a wound. Its efficacy is enhanced by the prayers recited by a 
mullah, who also vised sometimes to give amulets to, or somotimes 
merely breathe on, tho sick man. 

Cultivation,-—Owing to the heavy nature of the soil the plough is not 
used, all cultivation being done by the mb* a spade with a long l^ud e. 
Wheat, barley, maize and inferior nee with, m a tew villages, millet 
and miing are sown. Fruit-trees are grown only near the wages and 
trees and cultivation used to be confined to the area commanded by the 
firearms possessed by each village. 

Crafts*-* The D&Warls practise the weaviug of coarse cloth, rude 
carpentry and blacks,niilh’s work, carpenters being the only artisans 
known. These are employed to make doors for the houses, which are 
mere huts, built by the people themselves. 

organization.- The t^warls, as is usual among tho. southern 
Pathdn tribes, are intensely democratic, The niahka or beadmenhavo 
little influence unless they have a strong following among then own 
relations. The DAwaris are fanatical and bigoted, and muen under ,he 
influence of mullahs who exercise a powerful weapon in the right to 
exclude a man from the religious congregat ion and other ceremonies. 

^ Marriaae Customs .-As among the Wazfrs the mwari wedding 
customs are much the same an among other Pamiri t r ibes. When the 


» For a somewhat similar custom se>o the Indian Antiquary, WOO . 213, 








Dnwari marnagd* 

i/nfcs are agreed that their son and daughter, respectively, are ^ 
*hd shall be married, a day is fixed and 
to the bride’s guardian’s house taking with theiu sheep, ™-. *\ 

Its 30 K A bull with, which to feast the bride s relatrv ;et> and tuends. 
The marriage contract is theu ratified, the two jouiig pa°I J J e are 
formally betrothed, and the price to be paid, by tne for the 

bride is fixed. The bride’s guardians may ask any price $$$} like, ,i.< 
there is no fixed scale of prices in DiUvnr, and unless the guardians are 
amenable and remit a portion of the money demanded, the sum domaiidee 
by them for the girl must be paid. The price thus'paid is taken by 1 10 
Jrl’s guardian, who is of course her father, if alive—it not her brother, 
hd if she has no brother, then by the relation who isi by oustorn gbg 
warn.* The guardian, however, sometimes gives a portion o.t t-|J price 
to the girl to fit herself out with ornaments, etc, borne tew years * 
determined effort was made by the ma tiles and mullahs of Lower L?awai 
tSS girls in D/iwac fixed at Bi. 200 for h virgin and 
bk 100 for a widow. This they did because they thought that many 
« prevented from marrying owing to the hi,h pgfjjj- 
manded bv guardian?, which sometimes ran up to Rs. 1,000 ana niou., 
and showed a tendency to increase rather than decrease. The ntajori y 
Tthe mM* were in favour of the proposal, and as a test case the 
mullahs attempted bat year to enforce the new custom on the o°ca^ 
of the marriage of the sister ot the chid rnahk of Tappi. i ubiic 
oninion however, was too strong for the reformers and a serious not 
was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities, lho usua 
reference to the Political Officer on the subject was of course, me. 
with the renlv that, although ho was glad to hear or the proposal, ytt 
StoW Ad would not interfere?* whatvv^a porely dora»t.c 
ciuestion for the DAwaria themselves to settle, lhe subject was then 
Xwed to drop »nd now, ns before, everyone ? n put 
ra-ioes they like on their girls. The husband lias no claim on the 
^rl nntil this ceremony (known locally as Immwrn or clasping ot hands) 
has be en performed. 

The next ceremony is that)oI nihah which is the consamtiiatioii of 
the marriage* 

In DSwar and Wariristfo boys and girls are betrothed at the ages 
of 8 find 6 respectively, and the inamago is consummated at Uie r 
juniority. Should the husband die after tho Immcai and beioie the 
wikah the girl becomes the property of his heirs, and one of them can 
either marr^hor nr they can give her m marriage elsewhere, provided 
that she is given to a member of the mm tnbe and village andit 
f1lA tm rents consent. If the parents do not consent, then they can 
Sri back again by P returning all the xnonoyrece.vedfor 
he? and are then free to marry her to whom they please. Bum 
1 fitly a widow is manned by one of the deceaseds heirs, * J 
mav arrange a marriage for her elsewhere. She . must, bpwever, 
bo^sunnorted by them until she marries a# am, otherwise she is 
f ree to marry afe she chooses, and they are. not entitled to exmt money 


~iM^z-s?AV?siL' srs ;■: i-‘? S 

girl’s upbringing. 
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Custom in Datmr, 

_ her, .As a rule the bride and bridegroom aro much of an age, but 
occasionally here .as elsewhere some aged David takes His Abishag to 
Ins bosom. These arc not as o rule happy marriages. The. expenses of 
a wedding iu Wazlristan are fairly heavy. A wealthy man will spend 
as much as Rs. 1,500 or even Ra. 2,000 Kabuli. An ordinary well-to-do 
man spends some Rs. 500 and a. poor one Rs. 200 Kabuli, 'there 
aro no restrictions on intermarriage' between Ddwaris and Wasurs* 
They" intermarry freely, and the majority of the bigger Daw ttr maMks 
have a Wazit* wile, and, the Wazu maliku living in D&war have 
generally at least one Davvari wife. As a rule Da war is do not give 
their daughters to those living far sway, which is probably doe mostly 
to the fact that those living Mr off do not come and ask for them, but 
content . them> elves ■ with someth tug nearer home, The Mullah 
Powindah who .lives at Kamjumm has a Ddwari wife of the village of 
Idnk, but this is an exception, and probably due to the fact that be¬ 
fore our occupation and ids rise to power,- he, used to live during the 
six months of ihe cold season in Iclak. r i hero is no law or custom 
regarding marriage. 

Inhertianc.ft, —The 'ordinary Muhammadan laws hold good in D&war 
with regard to inheritance. 

Oustomakv Law in D-awak,. 

General ,<—With regard to offences against tho human body, the 
general principle of the customary penal law in Dawm- may be said 
to be that of f * ;/n, eye for an eye, and a tried h for a tooth.” For murder 
the penally is ipath■ for bodily injury, bodily injury of a similar 
nature. Nevertheless the D&warl, though like every other Path tin, has 
hie price, whereby li is wonuoed body or side may be salved ; and for 
most offences a fixed sum is laid down by paying which tho offender 
may satisfy the wrath of the party offended. Tho amount actually 
paid, however, depends largely on the strengih and influence of the 
oppo-ing•parties-, the weaker usually having to go to the wall, being 
mercilessly fleeted if the offending party, and having ^to lie content 
with little or nothing if .offended. As a general rule, for purposes or 
calculating C'mipmmabi. n a woman is considered, us equal to half a 
man, and a Hindu is equal to a woman. Children over two years 
old aro considered men or women, according to bb^, for purposes 
of assessing compensation. Customary law in D&war only takes 
cognisance of the actual deed accomplished and not the intention 
of the offender ; for instance, there is no such thing in Du war, 
as attempted, mnrdor. L c the man is merely wounded in the attempt 
compensation h only paid for the hurt actually caused. Again there 
is no such thing as lotting a man off because he killed another 
man accidentally. Accident- or :uo accident, the man is dead and the 
penalty must be paid either in cash or kind. The right of self-defence 
is recognised, blit in no case does it ei tend to tho killing or perma¬ 
nent nmi riling of the person against whom it is exercised, not even it 
ho be attempting to commit murder, (Should lie bo killed componsatiou 
must be paid to his kins, and if permanently maimed to himself. 
Revenge is, .if possible, taken on the actual offender ( badiddr ) while he 
lives. But alter his death his brother inherits tho feud and alter him 
the murderer’s otluq* heirs. If he leave no such relatives, hia section is 




Criminal Law in .t)dwar, 

Sensible, if the injured party belongs to another seotion. 
offiomlnd party kill a relation of the actual badidar, while he is still alive, 
tts 100 must be paid compensation. If the offender and his bro la. 
die without revenge having Lo taken, and the * 

relation, that relation can, if he wishes to escape the tend, ienounce th 
heritage with the fend attached to it. 

The tendency among thoIMwans as among the Waairs is to exact the 
blood penalty, but if a man is afraid, he can get the village elders and 
„ 0 an d kill a sheep before the house of the offended party (a coie- 
mony known as ndnowaH M' have the compensation assessed and 
the case settled in that way. 

Murder. —In Mwar, as for as the consequences of the deed are 
concerned, there is ho difference between murder and the accidental 
kflKnirof a man or woman. Tt.e penalty is the same in either case. 
The punishment is death at the hands of the murdered man s relations, 
or ifCy"t inflict it fhemsclTta, at the hands of assassins hired 

by thorn. # , , , 

A murder can, however, bo compounded on the intervention of the 
village iirga by the payment of a sum varying, from Ks. 1,000 to 
T). f200 in cash. In some cases a woman is given m mamage to a 
Native of the murdered man by the murderer, in which case the pnee 

If the women is agreed upon between the parties and deducted from 

fhe atalnTS oom^nsatiou to be paid. If both of the partes do not 
. nffrtnce willina-lv, but. one is forced to do so by vne 

other or both are forced & so by the village or tribal jirga, then 
nation is onlv paid in cash. The amount of compensation pa d 
^"is iu all oases half that of a man. and the amount paid 
ju! the tnurde-v of a. Hindu is the same as that for a woman. There are 
four exceptions to the law that the death or hurt of a man or woman 
S be avenged by the relations, either by taking a We or by taking 

monev in compensation. The exceptions arc— 

\i) If a wan is accidentally killed or hurt in a . nandasa (the name 
1 o-iven to the local dance at the Id) : unless it can bo prov¬ 
ed that the man who killed the other had a feud or any 
grudge against the deceased. 

tii) IIany one bo accideutally hurt or killed in the stone-throwing 
X which sometimes accompanies a wed dm g : provided always 
that there is no grudge or feud, 

dii) At a tent-pegging match if a rider warn the by atanders ; that 
his horse is unmanageable, no claim lies against him if 
any one is injured. 

(iv) If ft naan cutting wood from a tree warn people sitting under 
the tree, he is not responsible for any accident that may 

occur from falling branches. 

TF * nerson la injured by a runaway horse or other animal, the animal 
IsLallyTven in compensation. The burden of proof of any injury 
accidental is on the party who inflicts it. A council of e dera is 
k eiD b , , expense, and if he can satisfy them that it really wan 

euinm assess the compensation as they think flb. All feuds 

^^spended while the parties are out with a tribal Ioshkar or cfogha. 



Criminal Law in I)amr* 

The rates of compensation for a female nro_ the stone as those for 
a male, m also are tliose for. Hindas, but in the Malakh daqa the 
rates for women are only half those tor men, and Hindus are con¬ 
sidered equal to women, .... 

Under the custom the punishment for a hurt is a hurt of similar 
nature to that inflioteS, *. for the loss- of a limb the punishment is 
the loss of that )iml); for a wound, a similar wound ; for a nose or ear 
out, a nose or ear out. There is, however, a scale ot oompensatioii • 
fixed by which nearly every form of hurt can bo compensated, Uu.a 
scale ia as follows 

For the permanent total disablement of an arm or a log, Rs. 500. 
jf tho disablement be not quite total thou the compensation is Us. 250, 
and if. it be only slight Fs. 120. 

Its. 

. 330 

. .500 


For tho loss of one eyn ... ... 

Ditto , .noth eyei ... 

The rates lor the loss of fingers are- 

Thumb ... ... 

■ 1st finger ... ; .*• **’ ' 1 

2nd „ . •«» 

3rd „ ... ... ••• ••• ' 

4 th 


50 

40 

85 

30 

20 


Rs, 

100 

so 

25 


The compensation for cutting off a tidse is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 600. 
•Bars are paid for at Rs. 100 a piece. Tho compensation for a wound is 
Es. 10 to Rs. 100 according to its nature, and that payable tor teeth is- 

Ftonfc, upper or,lower 

Further back .. 

Bock teeth ... ... ••• 

Adultery.-*1 f the parties are caught in the act, both may be ki lled, bat 
in the Malakh and Ta.ppi.aai ildqas (where a woman is conaiderod halt 

>7tiThe .M.«lakh ildqu the aoale ia somewhab different, bhongh for permanent disable, 
meat of a, limb it ia the same. 

For tho loss of ono eyo ... 

„ ,, both eyoa 

OotapeDBation for fingoru t— _ 


Its. 

500 

1,000 


Thumb 
lab finger 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
*lth ,, 


1 

First joint. 

Second 

joint. 

Third joint. 


Ks. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

...' 

180 

250 

... 

... 

80 

GO 

120 


65 

30 

15 


85 

17-8 

8*8 

... 

25 

12-8 

G-4 , 


The compensation tor a wooncina nose is n.s. o*, u., u uu„ u» » 
A wound in the face mor» than one finger in breadth ia Ks. 
part it is only Hs. 13-8 per finger breadth. 

For teeth the compensation is«- 
Two front, upper or lower ... ... 

Next two, ... 

Next two, „ 

Back teeth, „ ... 


J5, bub . if on any other 


Rs, 

100 each 
80 „ 


SO 






















The Dam Pathdns. 

in) the woman alone can be killed and the man’s foot cut off,''am 
lie man is killed half the compensation for his murder must be 
paid. This is the invariable rule in tbo Malftkh ilaqa. 

For rape the man may be killed, and for an assault with intent to 
outrage a woman’s modesty he may be killed and half compensation 
paid, or his foot may be cut off. For house trespass in order to 
commit adultery the man's nose or ear may bo out off, and if the hos- 
band suspects 'his wife of being a consenting party, he may kill her. 

The penalty for elopement or abduction, is death or Us. 1,000. Should 
a woman go wrong and become a bad character the husband may cut 
off her nose and divorce her. Should she then marry again he is 
entitled to no compensation. y' 

O'jjew ea against p rope tty, —T.he punishments for burglary, robbery 
and theft are all much the same. The amount stolen, with compensa¬ 
tion for the damage done and the expenses of tbo suit are recovered, 
plus a village fine of Rs. 40 to R». 200* * * § according to the offender’s 
means. If no damage is done and no property stolen, only the village 
fine is recovered. 

Artoii.'—Jn cases of arson the rieker is referred to the village jirga 
which, if the offence is proved, realises a, village fine of from Rs. 10O 
to Rs. 200. Compensation is also realised and paid to the offended 
party.t Should loss of life result from the fire, the penalty for murder 
who perishes in the flames, ia exacted in addition, for every person. 

Gutting of crop.?.—Compensation for the damage done is paid, as well 
as a fine of Rs. 5 if the ofieuoe is committed by night, and Ra. 2. 
or Rs. 3 if the offence is committed by day, 

Dawi, a tribe of Ghorgasht Pathdns, descended from Dawai, son of Ddnai, 
and so akin to the KaKAB, Naghar and Payrii, The Dawi live in the 
tract held by tie last named, occupying Snugdr or Sang-Mundali, and 
the Zargbdu Darra or 4 green valley/ Dtiwai had two sons, Domarah 
and Hoimvrah and adopted three more, viz., Khwardai, Zatnar and 
Samar, according to the most authentic account, but other traditions 
omit the two last-named. The story goes that Dnwai espoused the 
widow of a Sayyid of Khujand, and adopted her son by him. His 
name was Hasan, but in his youth ho was notorious as a robber ( ghal ). 
He repented, however, of his misdeeds and became the disciple of a 
saint of MuMn, married a Pathdri wife and had four sons, l^ixsa, Alt, 
Sikandar and Balll, whoso descends <its are known as Hasani or Khundi 
[lit., protected), a corruption probably of Khujandi. The Hasani,-being 
of Sayvid blood dwell among other tribes as their spiritual guide, and 
Shaikh Hasan Dfiwi,t one of the most famous of them, attached himself 
to the Shaikh-ul-Tslam Balm-ul-Haqq-wa-ud-Diu Zakn ria§ of M nlt&n, 
and was buried at a spot between Tut and Sambar. His tomb is still a 
place of pilgrimage arid iales of his power of thought-reading are 
stiill told. Another Dawi saint Was Shaikh Neknam, and a third 


* In the JMalakh ihiqa the fine is Rs. 60 and in Paagiuf Ithel Ra, 100. 

f In the Mrtlokh ilaqa doable <smnpensatioji is p»fd. 

X Not. to lip confuted with Hasan Dawi, the progenitor of the tribe. 

§ '(’he ‘ Saint of Multin ’ wbo died in 12(55-0 at Hie at?o of 100. He wtw u disciple of 
t^e Bhaikh-al-Sftcuil, Shabib-ud-Diu, aou of Abti-Hifa, Umar-ua-Sahacwardi, 







Bdya- 


■Deswdli. 



foikh Hitji Abu Irii&q, who was accounted an Afghfin because his 
hi other was an Afghan, He was a contemporary <rf .SuMaSher Sb&h 
and dwelt- at fsaibhal. 

Daya, a synony'ra for M&chbi in Multan, fern, dai (so called because women 
of tlio Machhi caste act as wet-nurses), Of. Vaidehd. 

IDA yal, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dehgan, Dihgan, Dihqan, an Iranian (T&jik) tribe (or rather class, as the 
word means husbandman) which is repre$aht< j cl by the Siialmanis of the 
Peshfiwar valley . Baveiuy. kys'that'the Chagh&i-Sarai valley on the v „ 
west side of tho” Chhrfd river a Iso con tains.; several large .Dihg&n villages 
which owe allegiance to the Sayyids of Kunar, 

Dkhia, orio of the principal clans of fcbo Jats in Kavrril. It has its head¬ 
quarters at. Ludhifina and originally came from liolitak. Probably the 
saino as Bahia. 

DrniKj a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Deo,— (1). A title of.several ancient ruling families 3 used as an.affix,, like 
Chaud or Singh. It was thus used by the old dynasty of Jammfi, 

(2)., A tribe of Jdfs which is practically confined to the Srilkot 
district where they regard S&nkatra as one of their ancestors and have a 
highly revered spot dedicated to him, in the town of that name, in 
tahsil Zafarwal. They claim a very ancient origin, but- not R&jpufc. 
Their ancestor is said to be MaMj, who came from “ the Saki jungle 31 in 
Hindustan. Of'his five sons, Sohag Korn, Pewal, Aulakh and Deo, the two 
latter gave their names to two Jty tribes, while the other branches dis¬ 
persed over Gujr&nWtihi and Jhang. But another story refers them to Kajd 
Jagdeo, a Surajbansi K&jput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Said, and ah o use tho goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour 
of their ancestors, and have several very peculiar customs. They will 
not intermarry with the MAn Jilts, with whom, they have some ancestral 
connection. Also found in Amritsar. 

Deoania, a Jcl-t tribe found in Sialkot and apparently disfciact from the Deo. 

Deo a a, a sept of Kanefcs descended from a son of Tegh Chand, third son of 
B&jfSr Kahn Chand of Kahlur, 

Deo wax a, an agricultural clan found i u Shahpur. 

Debua, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

D'eal; (i) of the country, fr. country ; (ii) of the plains, as opposed to 
pahdri, of the hills: cO P, Dicty., p. 287; (in) a Jdt clan (agricultural) 
found in M ultan. Gf. Desw&lf. 

Dbswal, ‘ men of tho country/ a Jdt tribe, sprung from the same stock as 
the DalAl. They are moat n tun-wo us in Rohtak, Gurgaon, .and KarnAl. 
In Mew&r and Ajmer, Mu^aluiiu R&jputs are called Desw&l, and are 
hardly "recognised as Rajputs, 

Disswala. a territorial term sometimes applied to certain tribes as opposed 
to PachhamwiiU. 

.DeswAiI, opposed to Bfigri, q*v. 


Tkwa-‘~~X)hcm&n: 

Dewa, a title given in Sinn fir to 'Kauet families which perform priestly duties 
in the deotas 1 temples. A Dev/A will generally marry in a Dewh family 
and a Negi in a Negl family. The Pewits rank below the BMts anil 
above the Detbia;, and are intimately connected with the deotas, whom 
they serve : e.g., the temple of Mahasu must be closed for 20 days if 
there is a firth or death in the DewAs family—see the Birmiir Gazetteer, 
pp. 42—44. Of, Karan. 

The form of this designation in the Simla Hills appears to be dlnimn. 

Dewal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dewala. a Jot elan (agricultural) found in MulMn. 

He war, ft r](i\ clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Dkaba, Dabua, Dhabi, Dibha, syns. of Dhobi, q.v. 

Phabba, a Khatri sub-division. 

Dhadah, a tribe of Jilts, found in Kaphrchala, whither it migrated from Delhi, 

PHApnf, DflApf, a musician, singer or panegyrist; fr. dkcut, a hind of 
tabor. In the Deraj&t, how 7 ever, the D Intel i oply chants and never, it 
is said, plays on any instrument: lie is also said not to intermarry with 
the JF)um. In Mult An he is a panegyrist, if given .alms; if not, he curses. 

Dhakap, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhakkak, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DHAJfEti, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and Montgomery. Classed 
both as R&jpuf and Jii£ in the la. ter district. 

DhAkocei, a sub-caste of Brahmans in the hills of Hazara, which allows 
widow remarriage. It does nob intermarry or eat with the Pah&ria, the 
other sub-caste of Brahmans in these hills. 

Dhala, a caster of metals. 

Dhat.an, a small clan found in B4wal (N&blia State). They derive 
their origin from Raja Dhal, a Tun war ruler of Hasfcinapnr, who 
lost caste by marrying a foreign wife. 

DrtALf, a Jut clan (agricultural) found, in Amritsar. 

Dh&li, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Gujntt, where its founder,, a 
Bhatfi Rajput, obtained u grant of land from Akbar in exchange for a 
fine shield, dhctl, which he possessed. 

Dh&lIwal, see DMnw&l. 

Dhaion, a Jat clan (agrieuJtuial) found in Amritsar. 

DflAMALi, aclass of Muhammadan faqirs ( — Jal&H). fr, dhamdl, leaping and 
whirling. 

Dhahan, an endogenous occupational sub-caste of the Lolidr-Tarkh^n 
castes, fr. dhaund 'to blow* the bellows. The Dliam&n arc black¬ 
smiths, as opposed to. the Kha^i or ‘ carpenter * sub-caste. The 
Dham&n is by far the largest group among the Tarkh&ns and forms 
a true sub-caste in Sirsa, in Hoah&rpur (in which district the Dhamans 
and Kharis will nob eat or smoko together) and probably throughout 
the eastern districts, as far north as Gujr&nwdla. Tim D ham to 
include the Hindu Suthars, q>v< 





Dha<mm ■~~®han^ 


, an agricultural elfin found, in Sh fib pur. 

Jhakatc, a caste, essentially of Hindustan and not of the Punjab proper, 
/and confined to the south-east of the Province. Wilson derives the 
/ names from the Sansk. dhanashka, bowman, but the’’' Dh&naks of the 
Punjab are not lmn tors and only differ from the Ohdh^s .in that they 
v/ill-not remove night-soil, though they will do general scavenging.. In 
villages they do a great deal of weaving also. .Che Uhubr&3 are said to 
look down on them, but they are apparently on an equality, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the other though each will eat the leavings 
of all other tribes except Sdnsis, not excluding oven kbatiks. 
There are, practically speaking, no Sikh or Mussalrnsin Dh&naka, 
and their creed would appear to bo that of the ^Chulivas The only 
considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned is Ldl Guru, another 
name for Ldl Beg, the sweeper briirff. But they avo said to burn their 
dead. They marry by phera and no Brahman, will officiate. They also 
appear to be closely allied to the Pads** See Liilbegi. 

.Dhaiida, a small clan of Jafcs, found in Jtud- Th«ff r jath&rd is Sw&im 
Sundar Dds, at whose sitmddh milk is offered on the Pith sudi every 
month: boastings, also are offered, and, at weddings, a lamp is lighted 
there. ■ ■ 

I)ha^j»sahab, a J4t plan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

pHAKGE, an A rain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DiiANJAti, a tribe of j&feftt status which belongs to the group of hill tribes 
of the Bait-range Tract. It is from them than the Bhani country in the 
Ohakwitl• tahgffof Jhelum takes its name and there appears still to bo 
a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found ui 
the lower western hills of the Murree range, being separated from tho 
Safcti by the KefwSL They claim to be descended from Ah, son-m-law 
of the Prophet. They arc ft fine martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent sot, and most of the 
scrip us crime of the surrounding, country used to be ascribed to them. 
Many of them are of J&t status. 

Dha^jon, an ArjjJn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Also a Kamboh 
elan in that District and in Montgomery. In the latter it is bo bn liman 
and. Muhammadan.. 

Dhan'icab, a. .Tat tribe of the same stock as the Ilathi. They are almost 
confined to dhajjar tahsll in Rolltak, and are perhaps nothing more 
than a local olan of the B&fhi tribe. 

Dhanob, a Jat- clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhan?a 1> & -pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Phalli, a J&jjf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dbmii, a baixl (Moncktcm’s S. S. Gujrat, 53), doubdess=paA?i, q.v. 


« Ill Kaiua they .arc Mjjulatfy employed in weaving. But they also 
take it to the fields, and got a thapdtti a day Iroui each client 3 house and a Uttlo at harvest. 





Dhdriwal~X)lminchah. 



DliiMw&l, Dhdnh or JMiwSl, (or, in .Karnfy Phor) for 
tename is spelt in jjijj three ways, are said to be Bhafti Rajputs, and 
to take their name from their place of origin Dh6ranagai\ They say that 
Akbar married the daughter* * * § of their chief. Milir Mitha.t They are 
found chiefly ou the Upper Sutlej and in the fertile district to the west, 
their head-quarters being the north-western corner of the JVT.&lwa, or 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur, and the adjoining parts of Patiala. Mr. Brandreth 
describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and con¬ 
tented portion of the population of the tract. Akbar conferred the 
title of Midn on Mihr Mitha and gave,.him 120 villages round Bhaula 
KdngarJ in jagtr. The Dh&riw&l have undoubtedly been settled in 
that part from an early period, and the south-oast angle of the Moga 
tahsil is still called the DbAliw&l tappa . Mifha’s descendants are still 
called Mf&n, hut they are said not to have been converted to Islaru 
though for several generations their loaders bore distinctly Muham¬ 
madan names. However this may be Mihr Mitha is now their sidh 
with a shriuo at Lallawala in Patiala- add on the 2ud sudi of each 
month sweetened bread and milk are offered to it. In Sidlkot, however, 
their sidh is called Bhoi and his seat is said to be at Janer§ Fatta. 

The Dh&riwdl are divided into two groups, Udhi or Odi and Moni 
or Muni (who alone are said to be followers of Mihr Mitha in Gujr&rt- 
wdla). 

DhabkhAn, a synonym of Tarkhdn (q.ni) throughout the South-West Punjab. 
In Jiang they arc alt Muhammadans end have Aw&n, Bharmi, BhaUb 
phddhi, G-ilotar, Janjdhdn, Kari, Ehokhar, SahArar, vSdhte and Sidl. 
septs. The latter when the first tonsure of a child is performed, cook 
bhasans or cakes, each containing sers of wheat-flour, and of these 
the eldest of the family eats one, the second is given in alms and the 
third (i) is eaten by the girls of , the family. 

DllA'RUffRA, a group, practically a 8rib~cast<>, of Brahmans found in Gurgdon, 
who have become out-caates because they adopted the custom of widow 
remarriage. [| The name may be derived from dhaf&l> a ooheubine, or 
dkarewa, marriage of a widow. They are iiaurs. 

Phasi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhaol, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and, as Muhammadan Ja^s, 
in Montgomery 

Dkaulka, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

DjaAtRjf (Diiawan), a Khatri got, see F. Dicty., p. 804. 

BHAUNOttAK, one of the principal clans of the Ja(;s in Karmil, with its head¬ 
quarters at Binjhaul. Intermarries in Bohtak. 


* As her dower 100 ghttmaod of lend were given hex fit JCjtng’W and this land was trans¬ 
ferred io Delhi arid kept as the burial ground of the Mughal emperors! 

f Mihr or Mlihr. ‘ chief ’ and A1ithn ? a name nnknowi' to Akbar s historians 

jDhaula, the ‘white’ house or palace. Kihigar is in latidla territory to the south-east 
of Moga, 

§ J&ner Is described by Cunningham, Arch, Survey Reports XIV, 67-—69. 

J| Punjab Cuatomafy Late, II , p, 132. 




Drawna, a Rajput oUn (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Dpi), a tribe of -Info found in Mnlt&n, where they settled in Akbark time. 

J[) HKpj life, a crow ; a le&tte-WorfceT. 

l>HEnn, DifE^H, Dm; n, (see above), A synonym for* Chamar, The term is, 
however, used for any / low fellow/ though ©specially applied to a 
tfharu&r. In the Punjab the Dhedh is not a separate caste, as .ic is in 
Bombay ana the Central Provinces. 

JpHUtfpi'E, a Gttjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Oh Rif, a tribe of Jafo claiming Solar Rajput origin through its eponyrn 
and & descend nut Harp#! who settled near .Kalanaar and thence it' 
migrated into SATkofe. 

Oh : H ai> a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Ohtbha, an Ar&ia clan (agrtcuUural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhiduana, a clan of the Sidk. 

DhIia, an agricultural clan found in Shalipur. 

Dhillon, DmnMOK —'film Philiofo* is one of the largest and most widely dis¬ 
tribute! Jafe tribes in fc&o Punjab, especially in the Sikh Districts. 
Their head-quarters would .appear to be GujraoW&la and Amr itsar ; bub 
they are found in largo number© along the whole course of the Sutlej 
from Ferozopur npwnr(k, aud under the Ml.Is to the east of those two 
Districts. The numbers returned for the Delhi .District are curiously 
forge, and i^k '(UnbtfuL whether they really refer to tho same tribe. 
Like tho.’G.or^ya they claim 'to he Saroha Kdjputs hy origin, and to • 
• have on me from Sirsa. If this bo true t!% have probably moved up 
the Sutlej, and then spread along westwards under the bps. But 
another story makes thorn descendants of a Surnjband Rajput named 
Lu who lived, at Kbirraor in the MiBwa, and bald Some office at tho 
Delhi court. They are said to be divided into three great, .sections, the. 
Baj, Sfvj anti Sduda. 

Another pedigree is; assigned them in Amritsar. Id makes Lu (Lob. 
Sain) son of It A) a Karn, thus :— | 

SUKAhCSun). ' • 

Kara, horn at Karhiis in Bulandshabr. 


LohSain. CkaiafSain, Brikb Sain. Chaudar Sain, • • # 

Dhillon. 

Kands birth is described in the legend that Raj& Kamital had. a 
daughter Knilti by name, Avhe was married to Raja Psitidav. War- 
bhdsfM taught! her n-mantra by which sh<; could bring the sun 

under her influence And by its power she bore KWu .who became R#j& 
of Hastindpur, WhonP&ndav renounced his kingdom after the battle 
at Kuruohh ©tar and Raja Earn bad been killed in the battle, Dhillon 

# Folli-etyroology- cdmiecta Hie uame with dhitla, ' lazy.’ It is also aaid to> bo derived 
from a word moaning ^entie,’ 







Dhindsa~~‘Dhinike . 


<SL 


Sft Hastinffpur and settled in Wangar near Bhatmda, where his 
descendants lived for 10 generations. Karn is said to have a temple at 
A mb on the Ganges, where he is worshipped on the Ghefc chaudno. In 
Kialkot the DliilIn jathera is Dd-uci ShfUi, and he is revered at weddings. 
The Bhangi mid of the Sikbs was founded by a Dhillon. Birder 
Gauda Singh. In Amritsar the Dbillon do not marry with the Bal 
beeauao once a mirud of the Dili lions was in difficulties in a Bal village* 
and they refused to help him, so the Dili lions of the jVIAd jha do not even 
drink water from a BaVs hands ; nor will the mirdsis of the DKiUon 
intermarry with those of the Bal. In Ludhiana at Dhillon village there 
is a shrine of the tribal jathera, who is called Biibaji. Gur is offered to 
him at weddings and he is worshipped at the Diwali, Brahmans taking 
the offerings. 

Dhindsa, a Jilt tribe, which would appear to be confined to Amb&la, Ludhiana 
and the adjoining portion of Patina, They claim to bo descended from 
Sarpha Rajputs. ' In Jind their Sidh/ie'.Bibfi Harndm Dds> aBairdgi of 
the 17th century, whose shrine is at Khayi&l in Karnal. Offerings aro 
made to it at weddings. In Biulkotthe Dhindsa also revere a sati’s tomb. 

DhIng, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

DhInwar, Dhimao.—T he word Dbiri war is undoubtedly a variant of JhInwae,* 
while the term Din mar is a corruption of it ? with possibly, iu the Punjab, 

) a punning allusion to the custom described below. The Dhinwar is 
1 confined in the Punjab to the tracts round Delhi, where the word is also 
■ applied to any person of dark complexion. The Dlrinwars are ^ divided 
1 into two groups, one of which makes baskets and carries palki, y, works 
; ferries and is in fact a Kahae. Many of this group are fishermen . or 
boatmen, and call themselves Mall ah s, while some are Bharbhunjds. 
The other group is so criminal in its tendencies that it was once pro¬ 
posed to proclaim the Dinnwars a criminal tribe, but violent crime is rare 
among them and though they winder all over the Punjab, disguised as 
'.musicians, beggft.g, pilfering and even committing burglary or theft on 
a large scale, many of them are cultivators and some even own land. 
The 5 h in wars of Gurgdon once used to marry a girl to Bhaironji, and 
fffie was expected to die within the year. The DJiimars do not own the 
DMnwara as the latter are notorious thieves. No Hindu of good casta 
will take water from a Dhfn war's hands, though he will accept it from 
a DM mar. (The latter caste appears to be the equivalent of the JMnwar 
in thetJinfed and Provinces). See also under JhmWaiv 

Dhiemalia, the second oldest sect of Sikhs. The Dlurmalia owe their Origin 
to DMrmal,+ who refused to acknowledge Guru Har Bai, his younger 
brother, as the Guru. The sect has an important station at Chak It&m 
D6s in Shdhpur, where the Blifris descended from Dhirmal own the 
village lands. They have a considerable following, chiefly of Kbatrfs 
and Arofas. BiibA Bar Bhfig Singh, another member of the family, has 
a shrine at Mairi, near Ainb in Horiiiarpur. The sect has no special 
tenents differenfcia.life it from the N&nakpafitMg. 

Dhieckb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

* Fovjh-^dh, of. rijha, cooked, for ridkti bajha htid, for Hndhd h<&&, tied: rvjjha y for 
ruddhd, busy, trad other examples. 

f Not the second son of .RAmdds, the 4th Gurd, as eozttotixnes stated, but of GuvcliUa, the 
Udasi who never hecame Gurfi, 






Dhobfr—Dhoiar. 

,aps the moat clearly defined and tho one most nearly approach'd 
caste of all the Menial, and Artisan castes,. He is found under 
that name throughout tlie Punjab, but in the Deraj at and the Multan 
Division he is midistinguishable from the^Jharboav He is the washer¬ 
man of the country, bat with washing he generally combines, especially 
in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing, 
and undoubtedly in these parts the Dhobi and Q h | ^m ba_castes overlap. 
The Dhobi is a. true village menial ilT'flVe'^ttu?y6 wTat he receives n. fixed 
share of the produce in return for washing tho clothes of the villages 
where ho performs that office. But ho occupies this position only 
among the higher castes of landowners, as among the Jdts and castes 
of similar standing the women generally wash the clothes of the family. 
The Dhobi is, therefore, to be found in largest number in the towns. 
His social position is very low, for his occupation is considered impure ; 
and he alone of tho tribes which are not outcast will imitate tho Ku mlidr 
in keeping and using a donkey. Be stands below the Nili, but perhaps 
above the Kumhsr. Jle often takes to working as ajdarzi.or tailor, 
and in Peshawar "dhobi simply means a dyer [rangrez). He is - most 
often a Musalmdn. His title is bant a or khalifa, the latl er being the 
title of the heads of his guild/' 

The Dhobi sections appear to be few. They include 


Agrai. 

Akthra. 

Bhalam. 

Bhaipi. 


K'amboJi. 
E hofshar. 
Robins. 
Mahmal. 


P. 

10 

11 . 


Riklmri. 

Lfirli. 
Li'ppal. 


(Those italicised are also Ohhimba and Chayhoa gots, Nos 1, 3 and 
9 being also Charhoa gots). Tho Hindu Dhobis in Kapmthnla say they 
aro immigrants from the United Provinces and preserve four of their 
original seven gots, viz.., Magia, MiirwAir, JBalwar and Kamiujia, while 
the°Muhamtnadan sections are said to be Galanjar, Mohar, Role, Sang&ri, 
Saukhar and Sat-al 

Dhopa, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

I)hodi Bhanpah, Khatak, Namonana and Wair, four Rajput septa (agricul¬ 
tural) found in Multan. 

Djiog.bi, tho ironsmifchs, miners and charcoal-burners of the Barmaur mzdrut 
Chamba State, whore, when holding land as tenants, they are, like 
other low-castes, termed jhumrialu, lit. ‘ family servants 5 . In Kullu. 
territory nil say the term dhogn is applied to any Thighi or KoK who 
takes to iron-smelting: cf. Chhazanq for the Dhongru Kara in Spiti. 

The name is probably connected with dhauhni, etc,, f bellows/ and 
clhauna, f to blow the bellows, J 

Dhol, a tribe' of Jafa, found in KopuTthala, whither it migrated from the 
East, beyond the Jumpa, after settling in Amritsar : soenlso Dhaul. 

• Daoai, a Hi clan (agricultural) fottnd in Shdhpur. 

Dhot, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery—. 
in the latter both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Duotar, a J*4 tribe, almost entirely confined to GujrAnw4!a. They are mostly 
Hiudua, and claim to bo descended from a Solar Rajput who emigrated 
from Hindus tin or, according to another story, from G-ha^ni, some 20 
generations back. 
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Dhu^hi—DUiid. 



JDS! " Dl»p 3 hi, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Pakphttan tahsil, 
Wontoomery district, and akin to the Paths, hi this district it ffl 
classed as Riijput, Jilt, Artiin; .and in Shiihpur as J4. In Montgomery 
theDlmdM Hiitiiina rank as R&jpuD. 

Bhudhial, an agricultural clan found in. ShAhpur. 

Dawn., a smaU clan of Fun^c RAjp.iUfouna withthrir kinsmen the Mthor 
scatteu'd alonr the Sutlej mid Clion&b. Their original seat is said to 
have been in the Mails! tahsil of-Multdn, where they are mentioned _aa 
earlv as the first half 4 the Htk Century. Wen the Uellii ompm. was 
breaking up they spread along the rivers. One ot them, U 4 jl Sher Mu- 
lnumfluf was a saint whose mu me in Mijltfin is still renowned. The£ 
are said to be “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society. 

Dhow, a Jit tribe found in Utisil Mails!, district Multiin, aud formerly, in 
the 13 ofc pentury, established in the extreme'oasb or it. 

Dhul an wnicoWl elia found in Sluftpur and, as RSjpiUs, in Montgomery. 

DhciI 0.10 4 the principal .darn of the «*> in Kamil, with its head-quartora 
at Pai. . . ;■_ ...; 1 

Dhdllu Bhatti, a Rajput clan, (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Duund, turned with tig Satti, and Kefevval occupy nearly.the whole of 
the Murree ami Haz$a Hills on the right bank tf the JIielum m the 
HazAra and Rawalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhund are tho most 
northern, being found in. the ■ AbbottAUd taksil of Hazara and m the 
northern tracts of Rawalpindi, while below Uiem come tho. Bat.ti. 
And will appears to be one of the Dhund clans. ihey claim to ba 
descendants of Abbas, the paternal uncle of, the Prophet ; bat another 
tradition is that their ancestor Takhfc KMi* came with lamiur fio Delhi 
where he settled ; aud that his descendant Zm# hlian went to Kahfita 
in the time bf Sfrih Jalum/uod bogafc the ancestors or the JadwAl, 
Dhund, SarrAra> and Tanaoli tribes. His son Khalam or Ivalu Kai was 
«ent to Kashmir, and married a Kashmiri woman from whom the Dhuml 
are sprung, and also a.KetwAl-warna'u. From another ilegitimate son of 
his the Satti, who are the bitter enemies of tho Dhund, arc said to have- 

w . i • . i ft . Lil .1 ... ... A f •PrftY'n fin liicta £1 


his the featti, wno are iue wwer. ,,L ~ ~ — 

sprung ; but this the Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person 
than Nansherwhu. These tr&ditionfc are cd course absurd.. Kulu Kaa is 


than Nanshorwan: ineso Traditions are '-uyumv 

a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Jriihmrfri. 
Colonel Waco wrote of the Dhund and Kamil : 4< Tinrty.years ago their 
acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though 
they now know more of it, and are more caref ul to observe it,, r»l»os ot 
their Hindu faith are still observable in tboir social habits,' Ihm much 
appears certain that the Dhund. Satti, Rib, Chibh, and many others 
are all of Hindu origin,'all originally occupants of the hdls on this part 
of the Jh him, arid all probably more or less connected. Among the 
Tunwilr clam mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extmot are 
the Dkoouda, Sdruteah, Bhooha, Hlmud, Jeebra, Hud Dlioonta and ifc 
is not impossible that these tribes may bp Runw Ar oians. X he history ot 
these tribes is given ait pages 5Hi// of Sir Hepol Dnlhn 
They were almost exterminated by i he bikk in J S3 * . Colonel bracroft 


They were almost exiierminauca mo m 

considered the Dh6nd ami. Satti of HAwalpindi to bo a fcreaoh«rous, 
feeble, aud dangerous p^qlation/ and rondoi e«l especially dangerous by 
thoir close connection, with the Karf&l and Dhund of HazAra. Ho feays 





Dhuma~*-Dil azale. 

vtiie Sntti are a finer and more vigorous race and less meow 
-alui volatile than the Dhfiiid, whose traditional enemies they are. Bur 
Lepel Griffin wrote that the Dhiind "have ever been a lawless WtiMtr 
able race, but their courage is not equal to their *spos>tiou to do evil. 
On the Other hand, Major Waoe described both the Dhund and Kandi a* 
"attached to their homes and fields, which they cultivate simply and 

industriously. For the rest their character is crafty and cowardly. 
Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Dhuitd wer 
severely chastised in Rawalpindi, but left unpunished m Hazm-a. 
Mr E fl. Steedmansaid : “The hillmen of Rawalpindi are not of very 
fine physique. They have a good deal of pr.de ot race but are rather 
snuolidun appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding but little 
land and depending chiefly on their cattle for a livelihood they have 
a great fearing the hills ^eoially in the hot werther, .when 

they ™ up as high as they can, and descend into the volleys during the 
old weather. They stand high in the social scale.” It Hato J 
local tradition makes two of the two mam Uhund clans, Clmndiul and 
Rat nidi descendants of two Kd'jpiit chiefs who were descended from Gobi, 
5 S round Delhi. To this day they refuse to eat with other 
Muhaniinadaus or even to allow them to touch the.r cooking vessel 
\, . v o.itliiijrs tliOV retain the Hindu custom, whereby the lamb or pio- 
ceasion spends 2 or 3 days at the house of the bride’s fathor, 
other iliudu social observances. They rarely “^ry °uts.de the_ti.be 
hut polygamy is fairly common among them.* Mr. H. D. Watson 
describes them as physically rather a fine race, and intelligent, but 
factious and unscrupulous. 

D*0KA, a synonym for Penja (q, v.). See also under Randera. 
iSdwUB, Dhusar, see under Bhargava Dhusar. , 

r.„„ 00 . a dnnohter of Guru Har Eai married a Gend Kliatn of l asrur, 
D namisd Anln“ Singh, whoso descendants are called Itffomaa or intruders, 
bub no sect of this name appears in our Census tables. 

Dihadbae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dilazak, an important Pathan tribe. ^ rl , , .. 

The Dilazak were the first Afgkdn tribe to enter the Peahdwar valley, 
and fee iS, Sarweza, aver! that the, came first into Nangrabarf 


* B Molloy. |n P. f ftom ^ mst m jouth-wost and, prior Jo TirnSPs 

ai^^^.'issassussa ?ibs«%j~'ss 

and Mohmanda ^ o{ the Indus (c 1583,4). Subsequently (c : WJ)Khw 

war and all thoir ® formed a ^rooL confederation of Khashi tribes and 

Kaju. Malik Ahmad's ^SS at Shaikh Tapur in VAMO. Khan Kajna power may bo 
Ghwiria Khel, headed by h;ld at 0fte time a force of 150,000 men under his cf ^^ d a a ' i( A h ^ 
gauged from the fact that.. Uom NimgratiAr to the Marigalla pass, and from U four 
authority was acknowledgec. K y n Gak'har is said to have boon his feudatory. ihieeorfair 
Pindi find Kjil&b&gh. A dan r0ftc hod Peshawar, which fortress ha found m ruins,_ and appointed 
years lator in 1.562 Ham4yu i '-n a ] rj ak) its <*ovqruoi\ Soon after 1552 Khan Kaju marched on 
Sikandar Khan the Cossack Vikanrlnv. but having no artillery or ■other hroarms was compelled 
B&grarn and there invested:,,< s M n Ua or chief priest and minister was Shaikh Mali who divided 
to raise the siego. thdn »£ eEK 
the conquered lands among t 








Dindar~~Dirmwn . 

p>~.the west and passed on eastward before the time of Timtir, Enter- 

ing the vale of Peshdwar they formed an alliance with the Slmlrn&nis, 
who were then subject to the SuMn’of SwAt, end subdued or expelled, 
exterminated or absorbed the other tribes which held the valley. J Thus 
they occupied the eastern part of l&janr,-and their territory .extended 
from tho Jinde river to the KAhipani and the hills of Swat. The 
Shaimdnis hold the BMitnp-gar tract, but all the lands from B&jaur 
to tho Indus north of the Kabul and south' of it as far ns tho Afridi 
hills, were Wlazak territory when tho Khashi Pathdns appeared on 
tho scene. That branch of the Afglirin nation had been expelled from 
their seats near Kabul by Mum Ulugh Beg, B&bar’s uncle, they ap- 
plied for aid to tho Dilazriks and were by theui assigned the Shabkadr 
I)o4bnh or tract between the two rivers. 

Accordingly the Yusufzai and Mandar tribes of the Kbadns settled 
hi the Po-Hmh, and some under the Mand&r chief, Mir Jo null Am/iuzai, 
spread towards Ambar arid Banisbkol, while many Mandars and some 
of I he Yaeufzais pushed 'on in(o Bijaiir. Then they came into collision 
with tlieTJmr KhelDilaz/iks, who held the Chantl&vval valfey, and defeated 
them with the loss of their chiefs Malik Haibu. The Yusufzai, Mandar 
and Khalil* then divided Bajaur among themselves, but soon foil out 
and in the etui the Khalils were crushed in a battle /ought in tho Hindu- 
raj valley. The Khalils never again obtained a footing in Bajaup. 

Meanwhile the Gagi£nls had attempted to set a footing in Bcijany 
but J failed and besought Malik Ahmad Mnnday for aid. He assigned ; 
tlio J)c-4bah to them, but they sopn found cause of quarrel with tho 
Dilaziika, and oven with the Ylisufzais and Mandars ' also. In 1510 
tho Gagi&nis brought B&bar into the Hashtnagar tract, ostensibly 
against the Hilaries, with whom the Yusufzai and Mandars left them 
to ughb it out. In the result the PilazAk completely overthrew the 
G agisms. The former were elated at tlieir victory, and thus aroused 
the jealousy of Malik Ahmad, who formed a great; Khashi confederacy, 
including various vassals of the Yusufzai and Mandar. In a great 
battle fought in the Guzar Kud, between Katlang* and ShahMzgarbi, 
the-Ihlaz&ks were defer, tod with great Joss,, but; ini,ho pursuit Ahmad’s 
son Kh&ii Ka;ju chivalrously allowed the Dilaz&k women to escape across 
the Indus. He subsequently received the hand of 1 the daughter of 
the DilazdLk chief, and the political downfall of the Dilazak was 
thereby foaled. As good subjects of B<l,bar they wore obnoxious to 
Mirza Knmr&n. and this doubtless account? for the failure of all their 
attempts to retrieve their position f< since they were only finally 
after much severe fighting. In alliance with KAmr/m the A al ^ 
sought to despoil the DilazAks of tlieir remaining lands, and y v 1534 
they had obtained possession of tho country from DbAkr Y JVffh<dr * 

together with the Kbyber and Karappa- passes. ‘ J 

DtoAR,‘ possessed of the FaithY a, term applied to *✓ faAmA* 
or any other lun-cnato covert to Mam. 

called Nauumslira, Sheikh qr somewhat contempt, >ns jy " sheikhra Of, 
DikmAn. (a corruption of Abito-ratonfin) an Afghan sept ,, f tho 


* The Khalils had quarrelled, with the other .tribes of ifcbOhwT.. 4 £T7 -—*3 

northern QenGali.tr territory to occupy the Lisburn valley in Bs?^ 


.. .. quitted th 
time previously^ 






Dtwdna—JDod, 


j/e third oldest sec6 of tie Sikhs. To Gum Hav Bai, or porhaM' 
Uiirn Dfe, must be ascribed the origin ot the DwtUm buclli 
inf-" Mad Saints/' a name they owe chiefly to their addiction to ex¬ 
cessive consumption of hemp drugs. Founded by Bdla and Hui 
with the Gurfi’s permission the order is hut loosely organised, and is 
recruited mainly from the »f) and Chsmfo. Its member, we for 
the most part non-celibate. Outwardly these Badhs keep the hair 
uncut and wear it necklace of shells, with a iieacook s feather in the 
paqri. Thoy follow the Adi Gnrntl. and repeat the true name. & kh. 
history relates that one of tlie sect, who attempted forcible access to Gum 
Govrad Singh was cut down by a sentry, whereupon Ghudda their 
spiritual srulde, abut 50 men of. $-■ sect to assassins, o bun. But ot these 
48 turned hack, and only ft J proceeded to the Gurfi without weap As 
and playing «u a tarangi ; and instead of tatoohw they sang to b ’“- 
Ho sail them a square rupee as a memorial. fMacattliffe , Re 

ligion, Y, p. 218). They are mainly,returned from Kdngra district. 

XKwli a family of Oadhiofa, settled at paiw&l in Jhelura. 


Dom a mpdi tribe found in Hoslimrpnr. The Hods are almost entirely 
confined to the Bit tract in the Siwdiiks, their head bem^ the Rto, 

. - . n„ ve i . J . 1 .- _ .... elm.nflr'..'rliai«'l vl V nnEOTl. lift" 


The Hods are J&da-v or Cliandr- bansi by origin, 
diiion avers that they once fought an enemy If times as numerous as 
themselves, and so became called Deorha, whence Dod. Hie clan once 

ruled to Orissa, whence BeoOhand fought bis way to Delhi, defeated 

its Mien, the Tfira ^Tunwdrs), aucl thoi* conquered Jaijon. 

" OrUa se charhhja Mja Deo Qhand Barydhan Xika ae. 

* Tar R 6 Ja mXiyan jo thake fmj fetehae, 

Tdr chhadde nathke jo mil baithc hat, 

Dod Garh MnUenar vim jo mile chdre thaon, 

Thus .Deo Cnaud camo to Jaijon and ruled the I)odba. His descend¬ 
ant Jai Oband gave his name to Jaijon. The Hod ECdja was, 
defeated by a of Jaswfci, and his four sons separated, one taking 
Jaijon, the second Kungrat, the third Mdiiaswil Garh, and the fourth 
R Joa. Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to the Bods, undafto 
their defeat by Jaswdn they sank to the status of toWdr! 

Of the 22 villages dependent on Ktjograt, none pay (uiufcUcn 
to the t&n- who is a mere co-proprietor iu.KUngTat, a8 t.hefamilylosti 
its position living the Sikh rule. The Bfaa ot Mfaufwtl, bwe'M. 
maintained his position under the Sikhs and holds most of the — 
Mtoaawal villages..(Bit = 22) mjdm.r, his brokers holding the rest. 

Another account,tuns thus 


AuotUt>X iblAJW ULU *■ * ’ v • , 


*io<it of the MAlwa with head- 


"* Maclagan, § 101, The IliwAm Sadis appear to he a 

^ to* have » to<». ii «t «w»ai«8 » *■ CoWstream in 

PunjAh JSotes auti Queries b § 46S. 
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Dodai~~pogar., 

u Singh SonkhJa who was killed; 'and in his memory a shrine at KlmraTfwas 
, A treaty now defined the Jaaw&l and Doci territories. Under Mifm Ciiiab Singh, 
regent during /\<shal Ghnnd’s minority, Nadir Shall is said to have visited the tract and 
ordered a massacre of the. Rasali people, but the Rrina obtained from him a grant of Eatliri, 
then a JaswAl village. Rtina Jhagar (.'hand, however, espoused the JasWAls’ cause., when 
they were attacked by Sanstir Chand of lUngra in U04 A. D„ and repulsed him. On 
Ran jit Sipgh’a invasion of the BMnaswIl plateau, the Hana was confirmed in his possessions, 
subject to a contingent of .15 horse.. The rule of inheritance was primogeniture, mitigated by 
a system of lopping oft villages as fiefs for younger sons, many of whose descendants still 
hold villages, thus reducing the size of the estate. 

The Bods are also found as a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) 
in Montgomery. 

Doda. 1 , once tin important Baloch tribe, but not now found under that 
„ name. Its most important representatives are the Marrdni of Deras 
Ghazi and Ism&il Khrinj and *7hang, ancl the most important clans 
of the Gurcliani, 

Dodhi, a Gaddi milkman, in Gujrdt. 

Dodt, a -Jilt elan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

JpOGA.it, fern. Doganuv—The Bogars of the Punjab are fotyptd in the upppi* 
valley of the Sutlej and Be&s above the lower border of the Lahore 
district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sialkob There are also considerable coloiiiea of them in Hiss&r and 
Kamil, 'the Bogars of Ferozepur, where they hold the riverside 
almost exclusively from 20 miles below to 20 miles above the head¬ 
quarters of that District, were thus described by Mr. Braudretli :•— 

**In my account of the Feroaepur ilaqa l have already alluded to the 
Bogars, who are supposed to be converted ChmiMn* Riijputs from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. They migrated first to the neighbourhood of 
Ffik Patfan, whence they spread gradually along the banks of the 
Sutlej, and entered fcho Ferozepur district about 100 years ago. The 
Ferozepur Dogars are all descended from a common ancestor named 
Bahlol, but they arc called Maliu Bogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons,t Batnbu, Lou gar and Samrou. The 
Bogars of Ferozepur and Mull&nwiUa are the descendants of Bambti; 
those of Khii the descendants of Langur ; the descendants of Saintuu 
live in the Kasur territory. There are many other sub-castes of the 
Bogars in other districts along the banks of the Sutlej, as the Parchats, 
the Topuras, the Ohopuras, etc. The Chopura Bogars occupy Mamdo 1 ,% 
Ferozepur Bogars consider themselves superior in rank and descent to 

• * Francis (Ferozepur Gazetteer, 1888-9, pp. 16-16) gives $. full • account of the Dogfir 

history in that District and on p. 5u he says that the Dc-gar claim to he Pnnwar, as well as 
Chauann, and are probably a section of the great Ehatii. tribe and closely allied to li e 
Niir-AL. The Slanj traditions say that the 'bogars are descended, from J.ujiira (? fox) who, 
like NaipAl, was one of Kami iBhuti's St4 sons. 1 hey thrust aside the Wall us to the West 
and the NnipAls to the east, and probably subdued the Maohhis, Mallahs and other inferior 
tribes, assuming tho position oi social superiors rather than that of actual cultivators, and 
a He cling the title of birdar, . s 

j Francis (iVmepttr Gazetteer, p, 58).gives a. different account, Be rays that Jhnhu had 
two sons Haldol (whose descendants lire, on the Kasur side of the Sutlej) and Bahlol. 
From Bahlol sprang four branches, Khaudri, Phaknald, lillaki and Kandarki. The Phaimnki 
hold Khai and" will not give daughters to other branches which they consider inferior, 
Infanticide was formerly common amongst them. 

$ Francis says the sections mostly located in Marndot are the M attar, Ciiluni, Rupal, 
Phandi and Khamma, ae wed as the Chopra, 





The fiogars. 
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ither sab-castes. They are very particular to whom they give 
r daughters in marriage though they take wives from all til© other 
families. At one time infanticide is said to have prevailed among 
them, but 1 do not think there is ranch trace of it at the present day. 

« Sir Henry Lawrence, who knew the Jdogars well, writes of them 
that ‘they are tali', handsome, and sinewy, and are remarkable for 
having, almost without exception, large acqmUne noses; they are 
fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, 
though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in courage; they 
appear to have been always troublesome subjects, unci too fond of their 
own free mode of life to willingly tako service as soldiers, Ib© Jewish 
face which is found among the 'Dogars, and in which they resemble 
the Afghans, is very remarkable, and makes it probable that there is 
very little Chauh&n blood iu their veins, notwithstanding the fondness 
with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient 
family of Rdjputg. Like the Gujars and Naipals they are great thieves, 
and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Then favourite crime is 
cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especially in the Forozepur ildqcu It is only within the last few 
years that the principal Dogars have begun to wear any covering for 
the head; formerly the whole population, as is the case with the poorer 
classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban, Notwithstanding the difference of 
physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve evident traces of some 
connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in 
which they resemble the Hindus much more than the oHhodox 
Muhammadans.” 

Mr. Purser wrote that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
'claims to be Chauhdn and the other PunW&r Rdjputs, and he noted 
them alleged advent from Pdk Pattan, hut not their previous migra¬ 
tion from Delhi. If they ever clid move from Delhi to the Montgomery 
district, it can hardly have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize 
the intervening country, and the date of the migration must have been 
at least some centuries back ; and the pogars of HissaT came to those 
parts from the Punjab, probably from the Sutlej across the Sirsa 
district. The Dogars of Lahore and Fernzepur arc essentially a 
riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks : they bear the 
very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to 
have retained till lately some at- leu si of the habits of a wild tribe. 
Their origin was probably in the Sutlej valley. They appear to have 
entered the Ferozepur district about 1760 A.D., and during the next 
forty years to have possessed themselves of a wry considerable portion 
of the district, while their turbulence rendered them almost independ¬ 
ent of the Sikh Government, In 1808 we recognised the Dogar 
State of Forozepur, and took it under our protection against Ranjifc 
Singh ; but it lapsed in 1885. 

The Rajput origin of the Jpogars is probably very doubtful, 
strenuously denied by their R&jpufc neighbours, though Sir 
Ibbetson believed that Dogar, or perhaps. Doghav,* is used m some 

The d id soft. la Dogar 


and is 
Deuzil 


* Doghiir means trro water pots, one carried on top of the other 
it is hard* 
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Dogli — Dohti. 
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piiptti of the Province to dehbte one of mixed blood. Another derivation 
of the name is doghgar or milkman.* The I)ogars sooco to be originally 
a pastoral rather'than an agricultural tribe, and still to retain a sfctoog 
liking tor cattle, whether their own or other .people's. They are often 
classed with Gujaris, whom they much resemble in thoir habits, in 
Karndl, Lahore and Forozepur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 
further north they seem to have settled down and become peaceful 
husbandmen. They are not good cultivators. Their social standing 
seems to be about that of a low-class RAjput, but in Sirsa they rank as 
a good agricultural caste, of equal standing with the Wafttfs. They are 
practically all Musalm&ns, but in Kamil their women still wear tho 
Hindu petticoat| and in marriage the mother's got is excluded, in 
Jullnndur they m«n'y late, and are said to have marriage songs 
unintelligible "to other tribes. Some of the largest Dogar clans arc 
tho Mhitar^Ohina, Tagra, M^hu and Ohokta. 

According to an account obtained from Ivipurthala. tho Dogars were 
originally settled at Dak hi w a l, near which was fought a battle between 
the Manj and Bhatti Rajputs, the Dogars siding with the latter. The 
Manj were, however, victorious and expelled the Dogars from Lakhiw&l, 
but for generations no Dogar would drink from the hands of a Manj. 

The Do^ar septs in Kapur tltala are:—Dasal, from LakliiwAl: founded 
Dasal which was destroyed by the Sikhs, who had been plundered by 
the Dogara in'their flight from Ahmad Shall Abd&li; Bdjwa, or Rated.-, 
from’SunAru; KipAl, Nainali, Mattar, A>ar all from Lakhiwdl. 

Other gob are the Sid hi, Ranch, Ddre, Chhane, Khame, Mabhi, Mahu, 
Dadud, Dhandi, Gug, Dher, Tote, Kohli, fade, Sana pi, Jab lira, Katwd.1, 
Ghhohar, Chopri, GJbangi, "Wall, Wisar, Khari, Sombar, Ilsar, Johde, 
Kotordal, Gosal, Saurai, Dhaurdi and Gamload. 

In Montgomery the Dogar *Kbiwa, -Hahn and -Mittal- rank as three 
agricultural Rajput clans. 

Dogli.— -A term applied to the offspring of a Mjput man by ii Gaddi woman- 
in Kangm. Of DogaM, a mongrel. (The d is soft). 

Doge a, a term applied to any inhabitant of tho Dugiur des;\ whatever his 
caste, but more especially to fhe Hindu Rajputs of that region. Brah¬ 
mans also are included in the term, as are Rftthis and Th^kkura (as 
Rajputs), but not Gbirths or Kanets.f 

According to Drew (Jammu and Kashmir Territories, pp. 43 4 seq.) 
there are two lakes near Jammu, tlio Saroin Bar and Man Bar, and tho 
country between them was called' in. Sanskrit Drigarhdesh or the 
country between the two hollows. This was corrupted into Huger. 
Drew divides the Dogras of the Jammu hills into Brahmans, BAjputa 
(including tho Mi-ins and working Rajputs), Khatris, IhAkars, Jdts, 
Banyas and KforArs (petty shopkeepers), Nais/Jmrs (carriers), Dhiyfe 
(iron-smelters), Moglis and Dfirns. 

Doiili, a drummer (player on dvl) in Gujrat. 

# In Hi ss &i- tho Dogars have a vague tradition that they eattiefrom the hill called Dugar in 

here does not appear to mean ‘ plain,' but simply tract, 
j See Jjingley’ii Dog) a* {CimgBaiut4iooks for tho Indian Army , 18P9), 






Dolat — Drigs* 



| tri,HAT. a clan of Jats found in N&bhn,, Papilla and Forozopore.* 
handn, their ancestor, is said to liav© held a jdgtr near Delh i. Ilia 
brothers Ragbir and Jagobir were killed in Nadir Shah’s invasion, but 
he escaped and fled to Binna Gujanwdl.fi, a village, now in ruins, close 
to Sun&uj, and then the capital of a petty state. He sank to Jat status 
by marrying his brother’s widows. The origin of the name Dolafc is 
•thus accounted for. Their ancestor's children did not live, ho .his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsuro 
ceremony of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called 
Po-lat (from lab hair). 


Pot at, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Po m. Dqmb , fern. donibttm, Bal., a. bard, minstrel ; see- Bju rn . In Dera Ghftzi 
Kh.'metKe (joins or mlmm nre a low class of Mnhammadans who used 
to keep horse-stallions and still do so in the Bozddr hills. 


Pomarau, a JfLt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

PoMTiKi, Domki, —Described in ballads as * the greatest house among the 
Baloch,’ and of ^admittedly 1 high rank, the Domki a re still called the 
Pap tar (Pers. daftar) or recorders of Balooh genealogy. But owing 
to this fact and the similarity of name some accuse them of being 
? Poms, and a satirist says: < The Pombkis are little brothers of the 
Dorns.’ The name is however probably derived from Pnmbak, a 
) river in Persia. Their present head-qcarters are at tahrx in Kachhi. 

J?OM$a, a young bard : a term of contempt, but see Durnrg. 

^tDosATl, a sum'll caste lb and in Hoshisirpur, bnt not east of the Su tlej .f 
Pb Its members make dishes of leaves, often of idwar leaves for Uindns 
to eat of. At weddings their services are in great request to make 
leaf platters, and that appears to be their principal occupation. They 
sew the leaves together with minute pieces of dried grass straw, 
as is done in the Simla Hills by Dunmas. The Pos^H is deemed an 
impure caste, and Rtljputs, etc., cannot drink from their hands. But 
it is deemed higher than the Sarera, or the Bhanjra, but below the R&htf 
. or Glurth, arid near the Ohhimba. The Dosfili rarely or never marries 
outside his ovjri caste, 

Dotanni, see Dautaum, 


Potoen, see Thiknr. 

Do ye, an Ar/dn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Peakban, Bal., a carpenter: contrast drcishJc, a tree. 

Dben, see jMailah. 

Prigs, a tribe pf J4ts found along the Chon^Vin Mulfdn. They attribute 
their origin to Keck Makran and were probably driven out of Sind late 
in the 15th century settling in Bet Keeh in Akbar’s time. They are 


entitled Jdin. 


* lint their Sidh and Pit- is Bidar Singh,, whose shrine is at Mavd Khera in J/nd. 
t Ibbetson indeed describes, the Doa&li as a hill caste, somewhat above tho Cham&r, or 
rather as ail ooonpationat group, deriving its name from dusa, the email piece of straw 
used_ to pin leaves together, hut the Desalts are also found in Amritsar whero they have a 
tradition that their forebear used to curry a lantern before the emperor, whence he was 
called Misaali, This mania! task led to his excommunication, nod tho name was corrupted 
into Dcmjili. 
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ffAK are the most; scattered of all tbefUT.oon turaans of Dora Glidxi Khfin, 
many of their villa** lying an.ou g a Mt 

iitilii- * and tlds fact render# the liman less powerful than it should be 
from its numbers. They hold no portion of tho hills, and are practically 
confined to the Ghiizi district, lying scattered about between the 
Fitok Pass on the north and Sor* 1 ass on tho south _1 he tube 
belongs to the Bind section ; hut claims descent from Hot, #n ol 
JaUl °KM»- Its sections are the Kino&ni, Mingwfiui, Gulpadh, 
Sarofvd, Arbdni, Jfefckdni and Isandni, the chief belonging to the 
first*of these* Their head-quarters are at Asm close to hajaupur. 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the MftS&n, or 
towards the end of the 17th century. 


Drug PA, ‘ tod-oap' (hut see below).-A Buddhist order. Like its sister order 
the Ningmapa, from whom they appear to be distinct, the Drugpa was 
founded about 750 a. d. by Padauisarnbhava, who is knownio Lahul as 
f Guru 5 or Guru Rinpoche. Padvimsambhava visited Mandi, Ganotaia, 
lifihul, Kashmir and both tho Bang&haie, but died ra G reat Tibet. Ono 
of his great doctrines was called Spiti Yoga,, and'Jie may lmvo-<1e v e.oped 
it in Spiti. A sorcerer and exorcist, he helped to degrade the faith by the 
most debased Tantraism, blithe merits admiration a* a great traveller. 

The name Drugpa possibly means, according to Mr. Franc ke, the 
, Bhutia order, the Tibetan for Bhutan being Bruky til or Drugyul and lor 
a Bhutia. f DrugW Tho Bhutan church is governed by a very great 
U.ma. who is almost a Pope, in himsedvt In Spiti his title is given as 
Dorii Chang, but in Laddkh he is known as N(g)a(k)wang Ntungi&L 
The Bhutan LAma’appears to rule the following religions houses m 
Western Tibet:— 


G) 

(H) 


(hi) 


(T) 

(vij 


(yii) 
(viii) 


Dariphug and 

Zatnlphug io the holy cir¬ 
cuit of Kailas, 

Jakhyob in Take Mana- 
sarowar, 

Khojarn&tk, 

Bungkhung and 
,Do. in tho Upper Karmili 
river, 

Garrdzong, near Gartok, 

Iti. 


(ix) 

W 


Ganphug, 

Geaar and Sumor in the 
Dab a dzmg. According to 
a Spiti manepa, (preacher) 
his lieutenant m Tibet is 
known as the Gangri 
Durindzin, or Gy alshokpa t 
and liis inllueDce is widely 
spread. He is or should 
be appointed for a term of 

three years. 


In lAbuI there are two distinct needs of tho Dragpas 
1. Tho Zhung Drugpae (Middle Rhuteas) or Kfirgiufcpa (Tantraists). 
This sect has 3 L&hula communities all connected with the parent com¬ 
munity at Hernia : only one L&hula house boasts an abbot [ichivpa), 
[pronounced thripa] a nd he is appointed by the abbot of Heims. I no 
head monastery is as Dechen Ghoskor near thassa. 


* Padarosainbhava was an Indian monk who became a great Meoii of the Tibetan omperw 
Khrising bte bt«aa (pron. Treshing det-sara), who extended bis empire from the Chum 

^Tsuerriflg^escnbes the curious B .-it* administration which rulee one of Themost 
* sacred regions of Tibet independently , hoc! aomctimos in deliun. -e of the Uusssa authdnt ies, 

DaShok, according to HUening, op, ett, and tho Kangr Donjon of tho Gazetted of 
the Kangra District, Part II. 
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the Zhtui Drug pa 9 acknowledge the suzerainty of the pope or 
I4raa of Bhutan, and m„ December 1909 the abbot of Hemis 
Skoshok Stag* Tsang Has Chen passed through K,ullu to attend the 
Bhu^n Dalai Lima’s court. 

2. Hlondragpa, pronounced Lodrugpa (the Southern Blmteas). There 
are no less than twelve houses of this order. All are subordinate to 
Sbaguu. (prfln. Takna) in LaiMkh and that house again is subordinate to 
BKSh. Tho abbot of Stagna appoints the abbot of the ancient house 
of Gnrft Gliuntdl or Gandhola which was founded by Guru Kinpoche 
himself, and the Gandhola abbot a ppoints the other Lahula abbots of 
the order. lie sends an annual tribute of Rs. BO to Gangri Darindzin 
through the abbot, of St&gna. The Drugpas of L&htil thus keep up their 
connection with Bhutan. Orders appointing or relieving an abbot are 
supposed to be signed in. Bhatdn, and when the ritual dancing at 
Kradiis (Tashi) Dongltso (at Kyolong) was revised a brother was sent 
to Bhutan to learn tho proper steps, instead of to the much loss distant 
Drugpa monastery at Hernia in Ladiikh.* 

Like fcho Ningmapas the Drugpas are distinguished for their low 
moral standard and degraded superstitions which are little better 
thandevil-worship. The brethren are allowed to marry and their 
children (buzhan or 1 naked boys *) let their hair grow till they 
enter the community. 

DtJBfit, a weighman, in Muza.ffarga.rh. 

Duhlar, an,agrioultuml clan found in Shttptir. 

Ditkpa, Lo-ihtkxa, the Buddhist sect to wjjtich all the, monks in L&hul and 
the monks of the Hri monastery in Spiti belong. Its peculiarity is that 
no vow of celibacy h required of, or observed by, its members, who 
marry and have their wives living* with them in the monasteries. The 
sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharma Ed]?i of Bhutan, 
in which country it [ is most numerously represented. The Nyrngnui is 
the sub-divis.iou of the Dukptf sect to which the monks of s Pin and 
the families from which.they are drawn belong. The _ word merely 
means * ancient/ and they appear to have no distinguishing doctrines. 
(Apparent!v the same as the Myimnpa sect of § 252^of Census Report, 
1831). But see Drtigpa and Ningmapa from Mr, Fmncko’s accounts 
of those ordors. 

Dum, or less correctly Do* : fem. Dfiami, dim. MfflAA«»«dlag to Ibbetsori 
tie Dfira is to lie cJrotHTly distinguished from tho Dom or DomrS, tie 
1 executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustan, who is called Dumna m the 
\ hills of Hoshi&rpur and Kdngra. But in Oliamba the Durnmi is called 
-• ' Bum and in the Bill States about Simla he is a worker in bamboo.t 

F -‘ k According to ibbelsorx the Dum p! the plains is identical with ^ tho 

' - Mtaisi th ' latter being the Muhammadan, Arabic irnmo for the Hindu 
and Indian Dam. But though the Duma may overlap the Mlr&sm 

r " .* S' is uot however, corlaialhaUU Drugpaa are subject to Bhufcto. uanisay.fflvc? a 

of iv**t*rn Tibet, Lahore, XHQQ, p. 68, Possibly there was a reformation fiom Bhutto m 
* J *?m Okly. § Dima* » aid to«*« »I*ciM of|«. 







Dum-~Dumna. 


e in common parlance confuted with them, they appoar i 
parts of the Punjab at least, distinct from them, and the Mir&ns^ 
are beyond all question inextricably fused with tho Bhfits, -Ite 
i Gnrg&on the Dtim is sa'd to be identical with the Kaiichan, and to be 
; a Mirfisi who plays the tnbla or sarfmgi for prostitutes, who are often 
Mirdsi girls. Such 0u.ms are also called bkarwa (pimp) or sufardm* 
Dfim women as well as men ply this trade. But another account from 
the same District says that the Dfim is the mirdd of the Mirdsfs ; and 
that he gets Ilia alms from the menial castes, such as the JMwar, 
Dakaut, K'oli, Ohara&r, Bhaugi, Juktlifi and Dhfinak. In Lahore too 
they ore described as quite bey ohd the Miifisi pale, as tlio true Mirfisfs 
will not intermarry with them nor will prostitutes associate with them, 
though, like the BhaTids, 1 * J<hey sing and play for them when they dance 
or sins: professionally. *Pn fact they rank below the Chulrni. So too 
in Ludhidnn they are distinct from and loweiuthan the AHr&si* 

In Dera G-h&zi Khfin the Dfim or Langfi are said to be ao occupa¬ 
tional group of the MiRAsfs, and to be the mirdd of the Baloch tribes. 
In oilier words they arc identical with the Dom or Domb, whose name 
means minstrel in Balocbi. 


u DfilfNA.—The Dfinmfi, 
r* Oh fihrd of the hil 


called also Domra, and even Dfim in Ohamba, is the 
: Ohuhrfi of the hills proper,, and is also found in large numbers in the 
sub-montane tracts of Kfiogra, Boshidrpur and Gurd&spur. Like the 
Chfihrd of the plains he is something rnpre than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Ohuhrd, works chiefly i’n graes, the Dumna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in baifaboo, a material not available 
to the Ohubrfi. He makes stoves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass 
rope and string, and general!;’ all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture 
and other articles which are ordinarily made of bamboo. W hen h© con¬ 
fines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavengaring, he appears 
to ho called Bhanjra, at any rate in the lower hills, and occasionally 
Sadal. The Dfinrna appears hardly ever to become MusaWin or Sikh, 
and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allowed 
to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dfirmifi is often called Hum in other parts of India, as in Chamba; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems 
once to have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and 
importance. Further information regarding him will be found in 
Sherring (I, 400) and'Elbe# (I, 84). He is. Sir Detail Ibbetson con¬ 
sidered, quite distinct from the Dura-Mirfisi. 

\ D(Jmna, a low sweeper caste, a J so called Bhanjrfi, in the hills and in Gurdfis- 
pur, Jnllundur and Hoshifirpur.. They make chiks, baskets, etc., of 
bamboo and do menial service. Apparently the terra is a generic one, 
including Barwald.s, Batwfils, Daolis and Sansois. But in Lahore , where 
the Dumna is also found, he is described »s distinct from the Batwfil, 
and as » Hindu who is jet not allowed to draw water from Hindu wells. 
Some of the Dfimnfis will eat frbm a Mtihamrm> dates hands. Their 
clans are Kalotra, Mangle, Pargat, Drake and Lalotra. The word is 
probably only a variant of Dfim. 

* The Dfim ranks beknv the Bhand also. The latter are skilled, in bhanddr a practise of 
which the Dfim is ignorant. It consists in absorbing all the water in a large bath and 
ejecting it through the ears, nostrils or mouth. 


\ 






DoMjtA, dim. of Burn, q. v. In lilio IuIIh the lerrn . ia applied to any 


Dim >u —Dutanu i. 
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low caste which works as tailors, masons or carpenters, or in bamboo. 

Dun, a tribe of found in, Jind, and so called irom duhna, to milk, be 
cause they used to milk she-buif aloes, 

Bund Rai, a tribe of J&ts which claim* Solar E&jput origin through its 
eponym who settled iu^tho M&njha and his descendant Hurl who 
migrated to Sialkot. 

Durrani, sec Abd&ii. 

Dusadh, Bos&d, a Piirbia tribe of Cham are. They are the thieves and 

.burglars of BeMr whore also the chavUdara have been drawn from. 

this class -from time immemorial, 

Bits an J, a Hindu 'M$ tribe found in Ferozepur, whom tradition avers that 
Haroia, Jfit, had five sons, S&ngbu, Mallhi, Bhindsa, Dhillon and Dusanj, 
oponyma of as many gots. 

DotAnni, see Dautaimi 


Faizullapotma, tho sixth of tlx o Sikh, mirfs or confederacies, which was 
recruited from 

FAqaetadaki, a <7*4 clan (agricultural.) found in Multan. 

Faqi'b, pi. j'Uqarx, 'poor/ a mendicant '(Arabic). .^Vbe ter mfaqvr compre- 
J h ends at least two, it not, three, very different, classes, exclusive of the 
I religions orders pure and simple. Many of these are of the highest 
respectability ; the members are generally collected in monasteries or 
shrines where they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to 
travellers, training their neophytes, and exercising a wholesome influ¬ 
ence upon the people of the neighbourhood.} Such "are many at least 
of the BA.miG.ts.' and Gosaixr. Some br the orders do not keep up 
regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting their 
disciples; though oven here they generally have permanent head- 
quarfcers in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiate^/ Ho too the moBHsterial orders travel about among 
their disciples .and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist/ 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost 
wholly for good, /Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, 
though even among them the rule is seldom strictly observed; but most 
of tho Hindu orders are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi seetioDs 
of which the latter only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musal- 
m&u orders celibacy is seldom even professed/) Such, however, as live 
in monasteries are generally, if not always, ’celibate. Tho professed 
ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu, and Firs if M u salmon. The Hindus 
at auy rate have their neophytes who are undergoing probation before 
admission into the order, and these men are called chela. But besides 
those both Hindu and Musalmnu ascetics have their disciples, known 
respectively as sewak and murid , and these latter belong to the order 
as much as do their spiritual guides; that is to say, a KAyath clerk 
may be a Bairagi or a Path An soldier a Chisrti, if they have committed 
their spiritual direction respectively to a Bairagi guru and Ghiahti pir. 
But tho Muhammadan (Jhishti, like the Hindu Bairagi or GosAin, may 
, in time form almost a distinct, caste. /Many of the members of these 
orders are pious, lxspectable men whoseMnflueuce is wholly for good. 

! But this is far from being the case with all the orders. Many of them 
{ tire notoriously profligate elebauobers, who wander about the country 
Beducing women, extorting alms by tho threat of curses, and relying 
on their saintly character for protection. Still even these inen are 
members of an order which they have: deliberately entered, and have 
some right to the title which they bear. But a very large portion of 
; the class who are included under tho name Faqfr aro ignorant men of 
j low caste, without any acquaintance with even the general outlines of 
the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any parti¬ 
cular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and wander 
about the country living on the alms of tho credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
i would show them to belong. Such men are mere beggalv, not ascetics; 
*.nnd their numbers aro unfortunately large. Besides the Occupations 
described above, the Faqir class generally have in their hands tho 


MiNisr^ 



Faqir miskin — Firdusi. 
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custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mr.sques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar semi-religious 
offices. For these services they often receive small grants of land 
from tho village, by cultivating which they supplement the alma and 
offerings they receive.) 

Tho subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross-divisions between, and tho different meanings of, 
such words as Jogi, Saniasi and Sadh aro endless. See also Bharai, 
Ghajjnpantlii, Dddupunthi, Jogi, Sani&si, Uddsi, etc., etc. 

Faq{r miski'n, see under Chitnili. 

Faqrakh, a J&t clan (agricultural) found iu Mult&n. 

Faroica, an agricultural clan found in SJiahpur. 

Fattiana, oue of tho principal branches of the Suds of Jhang. 

FeROZKB, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Fiedusian, a spot or order of the Sufis, fouuded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Hin 
Firdus. 
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Gabarb, Gawaro (also called Mahron, from their principal village), a group 
of dome 800 families found in, certain villages of the Kohi tract in the 
"Indus Kohist&n. They speak a dialect called Go wro and have a tradi¬ 
tion that they originally came from Erisliung in Sw&t.—Biddulph’s 
Tribes of the IXindoo Kooeh^ p. 10 , 

Gabhai a Muhammadan J&f clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gajj{r, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gacr, or, as they call themselves Narisati/* a small tribe found in a few 
villages in Ohitr&l. Possibly the G-abrak of B&baris Memoir i t their 
language differs considerably from that of the Gabave of the Indus 
valley. The Chifcrftlis speak of them as a bald race, and they certainly 
have scanty beard*. Sir G. Robertson describes thorn as alt Musat- 
nulus of the Sunni sect, who have a particular language of their own 
and are believed to have been anciently fire-worshippers. 

The Gabr has no very distinctive appearance except that, one 
occasionally. apes a face like that of a pantomime Jew. There are one 
or two fa.ir-visaged, well-looking mem belonging to the better class, 
who won'J. compare ou equal terms with the similar class in Chitrnl • 
they, however, are the exception, 

The remainder, both high and low, seem no better than 4he poor 
cultivator cla*s in other parts of the Mohtar's dominions, and have a 
singularly iuHivo and! mean look end manner, The women have a 
much better appearance. They dress in loose blue garments, which 
fall naturally into graceful folds. The head is covered with a blue 
skull-cap from which escape long plaits of hair, one over each shoulderj 
and two hanging down behind. White metal or bead heck and wrist 
ornaments contrast well with the dark blue material of their olothes. 
At a short.distance these women are pleasing and picturesque. 

The Ramgul Kafirs are also spoken of as Gabars or Gabarik, but 
they have no relationship with the Gabr. 

Gadabah, a Jity clan (agricultural) found iu Multan. 

GABARf, a Jn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gaparia, the shepherd and goatherd of HindhsUn. Almost confined to the 
Jumutt vpiie in the .Punjab, the . Gstojaria has, even in that part of the 
Province, almost ceased to be distinctively a shepherd, as the 
cultiyariug classes themselves often pasture their own flocks, and has 
become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as often called JKambalia . 
as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without exception. 

JGaddI, G) The Muhammadan Gaddis of Delhi, Karmil and AmbSla f 



* Pr. Nursut, one of the so-oatlwi Gabr villages in the Kanar valley. It, is also called 
IJirkot, and by tliu Kafirs SatrgrAn, ft limit being its Ohitr&lj mmo.—Tho K&Jin of tk* 
Hindoo‘Koosk, p. 20'a. 

t There is also a Uaddi tribe among the 3ainis. 



'Ihe Hill Gaddis. 



)mAn Karn&l, where they are moat numerous, they have settled down 
ils cultivators and own several villages, though they are poor husband” / 
men. (2)/The Hindu Gaddis of Chamba and are hillmou,$ v 

Like the Kanets, Moos ami other congeries of tvibos they are com- * 
{posed uf several elements. Indigenous to the Brahma n r wizarat or tho 
Chamba State they have spread southward across- tho Dhaula Dhdr into 
the northern part of Kdngra Proper, and they gave their name to tho 
Gaderan, a tract ot mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries 
lying on both side’s of tho Dhaula Ohdr, and/their speech MW 
Gddujj 

In Chamba they numher 11,507.souls, but these figures do not include 
the Brahman and K%ut sections which return themselves under t.hmr 
caste names. Tho' maioritv are Khatris. 


caste names. The majority are Khatris. 

Tho Gaddis are divided into four class s: (*) Brahman*, jtt) lChatris 
and Rtmmts who regularly wear tho.snored thread, (ui) lhdkrire mid 
» •*.. ‘ l _ _ . .,-..1 . 3 ... voAtio if and i >i>Y !». -menial or dependant 


ana it a] puts who reguiany 

Kdthis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and \iv) ft menial or dependant 
class, comprising Kolia, Rih&r&s* hotev*> BSdhis, fm* and HAlfs, 
to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly applied b? outsiders as inhabit, 
ants of the Gaderan, though the true Gaddis do not acknowledge them 
as’Gaddis at all. 


Each class is divided into numerous gotraa or exogamors sections, 
but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamous. Thus 
the Jhfinu.ti qotur of the Khatris intermarries with (? gives daughters 
tol the Brahmans; and the Brahmans of Kukti regularly intermarry 
with the other groups. Similarly the. jariao-w earing families do not 
object to intermarriage with those which do not wear it, and are even 
Kaid to give them daughters (menials of course excepted).! 

/ In brief, Gaddi society is organised on the B/ijpiit hypergamous 
; system.> , , .... 

Tho Gaddis havo traditions which ascribe their origin to immigration 
from the plains. Thus the Chauhan Inputs and Brahman Gaddis 
accompanied Kftjfi Ajia Varna to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., while the 
Churn Inin, Harkhiin, Pakhru, Chuedi, Manglu and Kundail Lajputs 
md tho Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape Aurangsseb a 
persecutions. These traditions- are not irreconcilable with the story that 
Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapnra, is the home or the Gaddis ; lor 
doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had ifcs*seatB in the Dhaula 
DhAr, in which range Hindus have from time to time sought an asylum, 
from war and persecution in the plains. • 

The Brahman, RAjput, Khatri, Tlrikur and .Rftfti sections alike 
preserve tho Brahminical gotra of their original tribe. But these 
aotras are now sub-divided into countless ail? or .septs which are appa¬ 
rent’v also styled gotras. Thus among the Brahmans wo find the Ghats 
from the BlmtiySt Mr at of Chamba, and Ghungaintu {glnmgha, 
dumb), both aU of the Kaundal gotra. The Brahman sopfwinines 
disclose none of those found among the Sdrsut Brahmans ov tho Panjah 


rX^ST^e or group or menials, employed as navvies See foomoto on page 259 
•dm*. . . # *w nr i is novv made between families which do, and those 
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to r&n ptients ami awvite-md «. some ot them woar it to th» day. 








Gaddi al names, 

so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem to have I 
.v.- ; ^ntified with the Gaddi system. Many of the aU hear obvious 
nick-naine&, such as Ohadbu, cross-legged;'* * * § ** * * Dundfi, one-hand¬ 
ed ; f Tariju and Tandefti, oatVeyed ; % Bhang-retd, equinter J § 
Ghut&nhru, debauchee; |j Ghnnain, one who speaks through his nose ; 11 
Jiikku, gambler ; *# Mavdntu, one who hod to the plains to escape 
cholera, marl; Jirgh, dumb ;tt -Nansain, adopted by a nani or grand¬ 
mother ; Sasi, one who lived with his mother-in-law, Litkar, lame ; 
Tim&refri, squinfcer ;§§ Gkupetu, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not bv any means Bnihmmical: 
Simdbeta, seller of assafmtida ( mndha ) ; Palihan, sharpener jJ| l| Bardan, 
archer ; iflf Sflhdhr&ntu, once a mh or wealthy man who became bank- 
rapt (dharantu) ; Sipaiau, tenant of a Sipi menial; Baue^u, a Band’s 
tenant; Adhkdru, a physician who left his patients uncured (adh, half: 
kam t ddfer) ; Saanpoliij seller of aaimf, aniseed j Langhe, ferryman } 
Jogi; Lade, a trader to Ladakh ; Khuthlu, /sn/Zi-seller; Jkumm, 
idler ; ##* Ph&ngtain, dealer in phamb, wool. 

Totemism does not exist, unless Guarete, 1 bora in a guar or cowshed/ 
and Sunbunu, from one who had a sunnu tree in front of his house, 
could be regarded as lote'mistio sections. 

In Kdngra one got —Pannkhnii —is said to provide purohils for all the 
other Brahman Gaddis. The Brahmans in KAngra, it is said, inter¬ 
marry with the Jlitinti- got of the Gaddi Khaim. 

Among the IL&jpnts we find the Ordian, 'ill-wishers ? : ttt Banydn, 

' squinters ’ ttt andMisdu, 1 pig- nosed ’ ; §§§ all ate of the Bachar.pofor : 
Kurralu,' brown haired, ‘ |{ |j|| and Dinran, ‘ black/ 1f1[$ uls of the Dewal 
and U fctain gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totem ism are 
Phag&o 4 bran ( phah) eater V (Bhardwdj) ; Khuddfi, 'eater of parched 
maizes (Sunkhyal) ; Ghoknu , 1 shooter of dovea 7 —ghug (Dewalj; Bikhrtrt- 
tu, 4 bear-killer 5 (Atar) ; Ohnker, ' purveyor of chikor to the lUjAs 
(Ainbak ); KadAn, ‘ sower of hadu or pumpkins ? (BhArdwAj) ; Pakhru 

* bird-shootor ” (Bisistpai). 

A few als refer to occupations ; Cham, fr. chdr, 1 headman f fBhar- 
duAri); Garhaigu, 'keeper of a stronghold/ garh (Atar); Baidu, 

* physician ' (Kondal) ; MakrAtu, ‘ boxer * j?*** Ghi again, 'seller of 

ghi 7 

Others again are fanciful: TJharrotu, from an ancestor who threat¬ 
ened to drag his adversary • before the thara or court at Charnba; 
DakiyAn, from one who used to dance with do kin , Bdli, women : or 
uncomplimentary, e,g. y Kholu, greedy ; Jhurjfin, idle ; Boh ail a, noisy ; 
Jhibi&n, mad; Ohutrainya, debauchee; M ukhr an, stammerer ; GulrAn, 
liar; Jndr, liar; Kubainta, hunch-back ; Kangru, scold; dlurru, 


* Fr. chttdda, buttocks: cf, chadha, 
1 sedentary,’ also an al name, 

t Fr. dv.nda, one who has lost a hand. 

Fr, tandd, cat’s-eyed. 

§ Fr. bhingra, $ quint. 

H Fr, chut, debauchee. 

If Fr. gunna,. speaking throughthfl nw«. 

** I r. jud, gambling, 

f t Fr. jmtjtfo*', dumb. 

$$ Fr. I!a«d, lame. 


Fr, Mriti, SQuint. 

111! Fr. palnd, to sharpen. 
f*l, Fr. bari, arrow. 

**.* p r jkumd, to idle or to meditate, 
fff Fr. ordu, evil, 
fit Fr. rlna, a squint. 

§§§ Fr. misa, snout. 

||i|j| Fr. kerra t bro.vn. 
m Fr. di:nm, black 
Fr. mufoi, Sat. 










Gaddi totems* 


Amlaifcu, opium-eater; Dharambar, pock-marked. In KAngra. 
tfia AgAsni got of RAjpub Gaddis is said to be really an offshoot of the 
JariAl BAjputs. 

Among the Kliatris, no trace exists of the section-names current in 
the plains. We fiud occupational names: SAhnu, shopkeeper (wh) ; 
radholaru, from one who lived on a plain (padar); Rusahri, cook; 
Charhain, climber; Nnkletu, mimic ; Sundhft, dealer in assafoetida ; 
Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc (bang); Mogu, dealer in coral; 
Dbanchu, fr. one who lived with Ids flocks (dhoti) ; Panjaru, wool- 
comber ; Gharri, water-miller : with two inexplicable names ; Dmdliain, 
one who recovers stolen millet from mouses * holes; and Druhrn, one who 
so recovers walnuts—fr. dtudh , druhrn, a moused hole ! Other Ivhatri 
als (so-called gots) in KAngra are: Bhundu, Bliakhu, Bad An, Bhatelii, 
Bilian, Bi bantu, Ohadlu, Chalodi, Ohapet.u, Clmgainu, DagrAn, Galoti, 
KorAru, Jlmrain, PhAfcu, Magletu, RaUIu./''SAlnii, Sundhu, Targain, ^ 
Tliakleq, Thosaru, and Thakru. None of these names are found among 
tho Kliatris of the plains, as Barnes appears to have been informed. 
But just as among the Brahmans of the hills, e. y. in Ohamba, wo find 
tho ancient gotras broken up into countless ah\ so too among the Gaddi 
Khatris it may well be that the old sub-divisions have been forgotten 
among the crowd of al names, Other als found in Chambn. follow. 

Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, killer of a 
lizard (goh ); Bor* a in, < ono who fetched her trees for his flocks '; Potty, 
one who ate sheep’s entrails (pota ); Thapliag, one who ate wheat-cakes 
(thofilu); BarwAn, planter of a cypress (Pm. saru !) ; Phakolu, one 
who was poor and ateyWc, 'husks.’ 

One or two curious names are :—Sanglii, carrier of a sacred chain 
(sangal) y BanjflAn, maker of offerings (sanj)', Mangnesu, beggar. 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kale^u and KalAri, 'black’; Lateti, 
lame; Phingaletu, crippled,* Kiari,t blind; Gbusu,} boxer, Tatangru§ 
and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the RAthis the als would seem in a few cases to be really 
totemistic : MarAlotar, 'born under a moral tree/ the litmus WalU* 
chi ana. - Sinuri, ‘ born wbile it was snowing Salbai mi, 'born while 
locusts were at Kugti ’; RAnte, 'bora under a rat or silver fir’; 

' Jotain, born in the Surui pass, jot 

Most of the names are however merely nicknames, c.y., Jamuhan, 
clumsy (jam) ; Tan no, deaf; JDhageta, cragsman; Dapher, lazy, etc. 
Some' ar« derived from events, e, g., Harok&r, said to mean one ostra¬ 
cised for slaying a brother by his blood-kin (har, bone). 

Religious names also occur: Japaintu, from jap, repetition : Faqir, 
beggar; Jogian, from a jogi ancestor. 

Occupational names are : Phakrn, maker of combs for cleaning wool, 
Ghoru (royal) groom; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhrijretu,|| porter; Gahri, 
Alpine grazier; AdApi, collector of blankets (dap) in which part of the 
revenue°wa.s paid; Lunesar, salt-dealer; KAhngheru, trader in combs 
(kdnghu ); Pa-mu, sharpener - !! of sickles. 


* Fr, jahinyola, cripple. 
I Fr. fccMio, blind. 

$ Fr. Qulhui fist. 


§ Fr. fattdjdumb. 

|| Fr. bhdra, load. 

*|[ Fr. to sharpen. 





Gaddi dress . 


In Kiin gta the RfUhi are said to be Barjafci, KaKi, Ghar&fci (a 
Kliatri «/ in Chamba}, and Sakhotru. The H&]&s used to confer the 
janeo on R&thijs in return for presents ami services, and this is why some 
of them still wear it. 

Among the Thakkurg of Ktlngra are the Bar Ad, Hareln, Janw&r, 
Marth&n and Siuri als. Other ah whose members do not wear the janeo 
(and are therefore presumably Thakkur too) aro the Baghrotu, Gh&ri, 
Tntiri and Ugh are tu. 

( JKe Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking contrast in 
several respeols to the other inhabitants of Ckamba. The cosbumo of 
the Gaddis, both men and women, is characteristic and striking. The 
old head-dress of the men is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the 
margin, and a peak-like projection in the centre, said to represent the 
Kailas of Muni Mahes. \ 'The flap is tied «p for ordinary wear, but let 
down over the ears and’neck in time of mourning, as well as in severe 
weather, The front is often adorned with dried flowers or beads. 
But this head-dress is falling into disuse, save on special occasions 
its place being taken by the pagri, On the body a paltii coat 
called chola s reaching below the knee, is woru. It has a deep collar, 
which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in the sowing the 
weaver stows away various articles, such as a needle and thread, pieces 
of paper and twine. The cholct is tightened round the waist by a black 
rope worn as a waist-band. This ia made of sheep’s wool and is called 
dor a. Above the waist-band the coat is loose, and in this receptacle 
the Gaddi carries many of his belongings. On the march a shepherd 
may have four or fivo lambs stowed away in his bosom, along with his 
daily food and other articles. The legs aro generally bare, bub many 
wear pattii paijfknas, loose to the knees for the sake of freedom in 
walking, but fittitig tight round the calf and ankle where it rests in 
numerous folds. Shoes are in common use. From the girdle hang a 
knife, a flint box and steel and a small leather bag, in which, the wearer 
carries money and other small articles. The hill people aro all fond of 
flowers, and in the topi or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild 
flowers in season, red berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament 
ia the tabit, a square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. Gaddi women wear a dress like that of the 
men, made of patt ii and called cholic. It h mgs straight, like a gown, 
from tbo neck to the ankles, and round fht waist ia the woollen cord 
or dora. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common and ia 
callod g’fmndu. It is worn in the same way ."s the cholic. The head ia 
covered with a chadar, and the lege and feet are bare. The Gaddi 
women wear special ornaments, of which the cnief is the gals arc, and 
sometimes a tabit, .similar like the men. They also wear heavy braes 
anklets, called ghunkare which are peculiar to the Gnddi women.* < The 
Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Pkwati when they 
settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-jhumi or Shiva’s,laud, 
but it is not their dross alone that makes tlnm conspicuous. Their 
whole bearing is characteristic, conveying an ii ipresaion of sturdy in¬ 
dependence which is fully borne out by closer contact with thorn. They 
are robust of frame,and accustomed to exposure in all weathers owing 

* Bras* Piiklefu called rihdrv, aie worn ly Gcddi children to y\ aid off the evil eye 
and to prevent them from crying. They are made by the meainl caste, named rihdra 
which b itself supposed to have the power of injuiirg children by sorcery. 
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get jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride 
appears before the boy’s father and lie gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony is exactly as described above, but in this case the coing put 
in the vessel come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in the 
other house is performed inexactly the same way, though not on the same 
day for the sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a 
lucky day is desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered 
unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parokit two men 
are sent to the girl’s people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date, 
and if they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the j>arohit 
and get him to write the tulchnoteri. For this he is paid 8 Chatnba coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape ( dori ). At the wedding itself 
the sumhurat rite is first performed m worshipping Ganpati, kimbh *and 
the nine planets and then the tvpdri (a mixture of turmeric, flour and 
oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Three black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. Ho is then taken out into the court-yard by his mother, with part 
of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath the black 
thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next he must up¬ 
set an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard placed at 
the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown away 
so as to remove any evil influence which ho may have contracted in the 
court-yard. The; par ah it then ties nine red cotton threads round the 
boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. These wristlets 
nre called knngana. This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, diet f and the nine planets are wor¬ 
shipped, and then a he»goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sdndori (bayar grass rope) and niunj mala 
(a ring of ia$r«r). The sdndori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoti or sheet round 
}iia loins, to put flour mundras (jogi'se ar-i’ings) in his t ars, sling a satchel 
over his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chests and cover his 
buttocks with an animal’s skin, suspend a fanani (bow for carding wool) 
to the black ropo and take a timbdr stick in Ins right hand with a 
Brahminical thread tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so 
that he may appear a regular jogi (ascetic). After this the presiding 
priest asks him ; ‘why hast thou become a jogi V His answer is ‘to 
receive the Brahminical cord.’ Then lie is further interrogated by t-j 
priost as to what kind of cord he requires, i.s,, one of copper, brass, sfl e r, 
gold, or cotton, and he asks for the latter. Tho priest then sends Aii> to 
bathe at Badri Narain, Trilok N&fch and Mani-Mabesha, aud th&e sup¬ 
posed baths are taken in turn by dipping his hands and fe„ in, and 
pouring some water on his face from, a vessel put ready forme purpose 
in the doer-way. After these ablutions the pretended yo^begs, first of 
his relations and then at the house, and they give him,* piece of bread 
and promise him cattle, goats, etc., according to tho* means. In conclu¬ 
sion the priest asks him whether Tie wishes to dev,to himself to jdtera 


* Kumlh, A. small pitchor filled with water, is placed ove r a handful of rico and poach 
leaves or a few blades of drub are put into it.. It is worshiped exactly Jiko tho det>ta*. 

+ Di'o. A small earthen lamp with a burning wick is placed oyer a handful of rice and 
worshipped like the others. 
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wbyldly business) or mdlera (mi ascetic life) and he invariably aft 
‘^Cmjdteraf and then the priest makes him take off bis jogi*s clothe?, 
receiving 4 amias as his lee for this-. The oaUle, etc., which tha rela¬ 
tions promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 

This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a Bhoep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called khalru), and a dagger ia placed . on the 
wunj mala * above his head. Then tho people pour oil over his head, 
with a few blades of grass [drub), taken from a vessel containmg oil 
and held by his mother's brother or in his absence by her sister. After 
this the bridegroom fits an arrow to tb efanani (bow) and shoots it at 
the head of they dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby 
pretending to stay them. The rite of testing gicr and ghi by the boy 
ends this ceremony. The bridegroom ia then dressed. He wears a 
wfi'fte pagri j(ihrban) and Jcuivd, .a red hwntiha, and a white, 
with gidbadm suthan and a fan If thrown over the shoulders. The 
present: {suhag-pafari) is then arranged. It consists of a hharbdsj 
lumcher-i, ghagm, § nan-dori , || ungifl' cknndi** kdngi, manindr, 3 
raps of gar, dates, grapes, almonds, rice..and 7 Imhii, and these are 
carried by the 'jbarohit to the bride’s house, with the procession. The 
hoy is then veiled with a purified veil, (sekfa) by..his mdbher’e brother, 
his brothei-’s Avife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him. 
After this the boy gets up nnd the drti is. then waved thrice from right 
to left over his head by the paroh.it, and his mother throws three round 
olikes (Inchia) on three sides of him. The drti must, be sanctified by 
mantras before being used at the door. After this the boy’s father 
gives him the ttymbol (present) of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, tho latter 
being the par chib’s fee. The boy then gets into a doli in tha; court- 
yard and his mother gives him her breast to suck. The pdlfbi is' then 
carried by four bearers to the entrance, beneath the woollen parrots call¬ 
ed tor an, which the boy, his mother and the paroh.it worship, and then 
the bearers present the boy with a kumhh filled with water and he puts a 
copper coin in it. The bridal procession, consisting of the male mem¬ 
bers of the house and friends, dressed in their best clothes and preceded 
by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On arrival the boy with his 
followers ifi put op in a house other than the girl’s, or camps out in the 
open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or two more, then takes a 
basket full of round cakes to tho bride’s parents : this is called 
hatpartana. They return from the bride’s house, after eating 
something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 
procession. This observance, is called juth pfri. Two respectable men 
.re also deputed to the bride’s par chit, to settle the amount ho will 
for performing the rites at the lagan, and thou rejoin tho camp. 
, '['be oy’a pavohit then proceeds to the bride’s bouse to deliver the 
barsuM^ (brido’ftl dress to her. Tho, harmhl consists of a white 
sheet. (d'lPatHa), ludn'cheri, ghagaru, na-udori, wgij hangi (comb), (articles 


* 4 small rhi*? * 1 ' wreath-made of grass,, 
i All these are i^elcs of dross. • 

I jtkarW* ft doyd-fi of whits cotton cloth : ludnchwi, the bade s.dress. 

1 Ghaoru,’ colourflk.cloth for a shirt. • ' , . t , 

n The nau-doriot l \Aorvt are red cords, four on cither side at tho lack of the head, 
limited into the hair aiitconverging into a ninth thick dor A which hangs down the back. 

‘ 'll Unai of iron with wk‘h the hair is parted in front - . the hdvgi is a comb. 

Chundi is an antiraon folder for the eyes, worn on. the back of the head. 

It will be observed th&tfhe barsthi consists of the came articles as the *«fcty-jpd/tfw a 
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r) chundi, 3 balls of gur, cocoa, dates, grapes, almonds, 1 ater of 
and 9 lucfcfo, .3 wheat cakes, 7 pur is of chandan chura ,* * * § roliydn , 
kesar t 8 <X 7 idhur, nahdni, + muth and snpari%*. The priest then cornea back 
to coudticfc the bridegroom and his followers to the bride's house with 
tom-toms playing. The boy is received at tho entrance by his mother- 
in-law who performs the drti ceremony over him, waving it seven times 
over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 
Four turns are taken from the boy's right to his left and three in 
the reverse direction. Three cakes, placed in the plate with the 
drti are also thrown out towards the court-yard. The priest 
gives 4 chahlis (copper coins) to tho boy who then places thpra in the 
drti after clasping his hands before it. The mother-in-law then re¬ 
tires, while the father-in-law comes to the .spot end placing a palkn 
(white cloth) round hia own neck, wnshes and worships his son-in-law's 
feet. The boy’s priest gives a duna (loaf-plate) with some rice, a wal¬ 
nut, drub and flowers into bis hands. Both the palms are held up¬ 
wards, with both thumbs joined, and held up in his hands by the father- 
in-law who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while tho mantras 
are being recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and 
made to stand a foot from him, face to face with tho bridegroom. 
The priest then takes hold, of the boy's neck with his right hand and 
of the girl's with liis left and makes tlieir shoulders thrice touch each 
other, first pressing the boy's right to tho girl’s left. This is called 
chan par chan. After this two torches are-held on either side of them. 
Seven Email pieces of mdlti (jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl’s 
hands, she drops them into the boy's hands and he breaks them one 
by one, placing them under his right foot. This breaking of the twigs 
is called chiri. It is preceded by giving bihun into the hands of tho 
couple and they blow it at each other. This goes by the name of faruri. 
The pair are next made to sit down and the boy's father-in-law offers 
sanhalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple's 
feet as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri ,§ arc 

*6andal-wood chips, 

t A sweet smelling root: muth, the root of a kind of grass, 

j Supdri betel-nut: kesar— saffron. 

§ Chichdri. Two or three blades of drub arc tied together with fed cotton thread and 
placed in a cup of green leaves. Then a chakli (copper coin), *»l } fico, roltydn (tunnerie), 
some flowers, water and a walnut are also placed in it. This cup is put in the bridegroom’s 
hands and his father-in-law's hands are laid over them. The priest then recites ,-ome 
mantra*, after which the drub is taken up by the father-in-law and with it ho sprinkled 
water from the cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called tile pahla bmhtnr or 
first char. This is repeated, but the second lime sojpo blades of grass, Lexar fnalkoto 
sarvdn thadhe and flowers are thrown into the water. While tho priest recites muni,a* 
the father-in-law sprinkles water on the couple’s feet. Tins second rite is called pdda. 

Tho third or argh ceremony is similar, but this time the mixture is made of dha\n t til, 
dmb and rico, and after reciting mantras it is sprinkled over tho boy's head. 

The fourth eftur is catted dua hinhlnr oud is «n exact, repetition of the first cMr. 

The fifth char^uchmuni) i3 solemnised by putting water, til, and rico in a cup which is 
placed on tho ground as was done in the other char.-, but at tho end of the ceremony tho 
priost thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-law’s hand a, and 
the boy and they drink it from his hands. 

The sixth and last cfjdr is called w/dfaiparf/fc. The cup is filled vith milk, Ul and rice 
and put in the boy's left hand; he daubs tho four fingers and thumb o;' his right hand with 
it and then lifts hia hand towards his mouth and. putting it again inti the cun, sprinkles 
its contents on the ground. This cup is thon taken ly one of tho bridegroom s jan (one 
who has come with tho procession) and given to the tom-tom. playof. This jan returns to the 
bridegroom and after being purified by mantra* is allowed to mix again with the other men 
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m performed by tlie bridegroom and bis father-in-law. 
Ganpati* Brahmaft Vishnu,* Kumbh, dia and the nine planota are 
woiiipped. After this one end of the gfaft,*•*.■* «* W p 

brother and on this red tikka is sprinkled thrice hy the boyij. Simi¬ 
larly the boy’s waist-band is held out and anointed by the gnl. B 1 " 
then holds up her hands; and into them 4 copper corns, a walnu a,ub 
flowers, til and rice are thrown by the priest and fw toMg 
to lay his hands over hers. The priest then takes part of the hride s st.eet 
and wraps both pairs of hands in it by running a tape (don) round it. ^ 

The girl’s father then performs the Itania-dan fe ivra S 
away) with the proper mantra,.. At its conclusion the-girls mania 
(mother’s brother) tenches her wrapper with a copper coini an 
Ibei, unk,lotted, the things in the girl’s han^ be taken 
bov and given to the panhit. The gut; and phi. is then tasted and 
this concludes t.ho ceremony called lagan. The girl now re ht e *b 
the boy remains to go through another rite called the , 

doing the Mi ova*the bridegroom, the tape with the bcoelnut s then 
nut on the boy’s left toe and he is required to pierce the nut with 
his danger. This done, the priest takes the tape up and throws it over 
the boil head, passes it down to his heels and .under hm soles, and 
hen ties it ro»U the pagri. The ho, is then drawn by 
by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the fat«*o.|l dho 
Ja in also brought there by her brother and dressed m the bam^ 
Sothee and placeAy the boy ’* side before> the picture. hmaUy the 
remaining 7 dons of the barsuhi are banded over to the boy by .ho 
girl’s wtini (mother’s sister) ; bo places tliom on the^ br.de.s h“d and 
then her hair is combed and arranged with these don* by her mam* 
and the following song is sung :— 

BARGVKDm SONG. 

Run gori bcti$hi sir hholi, hor 
Run baithd pith ghen, 

Gaura batyhi sir kholi, hor 
Jsar baithd pi{h ghen. 

« Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled i 
Who is sitting with his back turned f 


Oh, Gaura is sitting with hor hair uncombed, . 
Tsar (Shiva) is sitting with his hack turned. 


ona heap of rice. JUs p i ^ Pl dm b, which arc turned c 


»*• thpa similarly —ped 

US being the Creator ofnoed like Brahma hut the blades are only turned 

te ‘ 0 "“ “ d 

th § (the nine ,>l a nets> are ,.ut r »^ 0 - OP { 3 h S“t^L Ul °A 


UWi >T Mjr 

point, pretending' 


i k pioturo. 
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us tho boy’s j«#l (shoulder-band) and the bridge hharvA 
are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal 
uncle {mania) to tlio canopy whore the wedding is go be celebiated. 

Under this canopy {bate) they are placed, on 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegroom sits to 
the bride and in front of tho sacred fire [homa or kavan). Thei bride a 
father then washes the couple’s feet; after winch 

Brahma, Vishnu, Kumbh, Sat Rishi, Ohaur Vodi, Uiaur-diaa (the four 
(in-irters) ami Chaur-updas (the four elements are worshipped m due 
ordei to w“rj off mishaps. This is followed by placing fned barloy 
in a Mai (sieve) which is brought to the bind. First, tlie/lindegioom 
takes a handful of this grain and puts it on three chlMrenfi 
the bride’s brother keeps wiping it away with h,s right hand as fast as 
it is put down. This is repeated, but the second tame the^ brjds 8 
brother put's the grain down and the bridegroom wipes it away. Th s 
is called \h,la* hhedni and is done to break the t» » i »laU«o 3 hip, if 
any exists, between tho contracting parties After’ th» Ma Ued 

the boy’s father puts 4 annas mto the chhaj t and the bride s bi 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the cere 
mooy and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removeu and the 4 annus 
are claimed by tho boy’s brother-in-law. Then the bride » Mother s 
wife comes and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sjwinklM it we - 
on tho feet of the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 talas, t.e., 
10 ddppOToMns, for performing this rite. Then tho coupfoare made 
to stanil up and walk round the sacred fire four times/from right to 
left, The'bridegroom keeps his right band on the bride a back all 

while. After each turn they are made to halt near the baskets au 

Huiir feet are worshipped, by throwing til, drub , milk, and red eolo i, 
etc U by 1110 ™?!^) s fat her* and at the end the bride’s brother worships 
the'couple's” feet in the same way. .These four rounds a,-a ca led 
cUrlai, and constitute the binding rite in the wel ling. At the charltn 
two women sing the following song : 

C.UAHLAI SONO, 

Pahlia Idjdria phirde huanre, 

Dajia lajaria phirde lsar Ganra/a, 

Trijia lajaria anjan dhnr Idi, 

Qhanthia Idjdria anjan tori nabrsa. 

“In tho first round of the Ui go bachelors, 

In the second round of the Idyg o Ishwar and Gaaraja. 

Ill the third round they let tho mjm\ drag ou the ground 
In the fourth round feho dulha (bridegroom) bioko it aud. 
ran away, 

Tho bride and bridegroom now change seats and siL lac mg each 
other. The bride then holds up her bands amd m thorn a green leaf 
cap itUni) containing some Walnuts, rice, flowers, 4, corns, etc. is placed 
by the priest. The bridegroom covers the bride s hands with hia hands 
and then the priest unknots the maniki r tro m the boy's pagfi and puts 

* eare.xmy th* b?y wu J a round his shoulder and 

ftf over inrhmd. Both.those are bod > together when way 

do tSs c/idrW* and the knot which fastens them together is called anjan. 
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ifc on their hands. The bride’s father then takes til, drub, rice, flowers 
and copper coins and the sankalap is performed to the recitation of 
mantras . After this lie places 4 copper coins and a rupee na the vessel 
containing water, turmeric, milk and purd and sprinkles the mixture 
on the laid (canopy). This ia call odfsaj pan* or giving ot dowry, lhe 
bride’s mother’s brother then comes'and touches the boy s and 8 
hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin, and then they are released, fciio 
manihar being given to the girl to bo put round her neck, ine uco 
and coin go tfo the priest. After this nil the girl's other relations and 
friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 
social position. Those presents are then divided thus : lo the bride s 
and bridegroom’s paroluts 2 annas each ; to the bride s pa/ftj-camers 
annas; to the bridegroom’s the same; and to the carpenter (badhi) who 
erects the temple and die canopy [bold) 4 annas also: to the luiae s 
musicians 2 amias; and to the bridegroom’s 4 .annas Alter this tlio 
bride’s parohdt counts the things received in dowry, receiving tor tins 8 
oopper coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family 
priest. Of the residue a fourth goes to the bride and a tenth ot the re¬ 
mainder is appropriated by her priest. The balance 'with the c^P$T[# 
then given by the bride’s father as sankalap to the boy e father and forms 
part of the paraphernalia. After this the gotra-chav mantras are read 
and fried rice is thrown towards the couple by both the priests, 
gets 4 annas for reading the goira-chdr. This is followed by ^kmg 
tb'e fathers of the couple sib under the canopy, and a blade of drub is put 
bv the bride’s priest into the girl’s father’s hands. He holds it between 
the tips of his middle fingers at one end, the other end being similarly 
held by the boy’s father. The bride’s father then says i amat kama , 
tuemat qotra /’ meaning "our girl passes to your got. 3 The ends ot the 
blade arc tlum reversed and the boy ’fi father says; “ tusmat kama, asma . 

Leaning - your giri has come into our got. 33 At the conclusion 
the bridegroom comes to the end of the canopy where lie recoives raZar 
(salutation with a present) from his mother-in-law and the other # elderly 
women of the bride’s house. The mother-in-law gives a rupee in rash 
and 4 copper coins, the others only copper coins, and without receiving 
this gift fropi the women, it is not etiquette for him to appear before 
them. The boy touches the bride’s mother’s feet in token ot her giving 
bim this privilege. The ceremonies at the brides are now evil an _ e 
bride is taken in the pilki, with all the paraphernalia, followed by tlia 
bridegroom, his followers and friends, to Ins house. 

Song snng on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house— 

Sot (pichaik) aunde-jo adar de-jdndn-jo bhah mar ; 

Baltare j<\ndo~jo mochar-mdr—bhale bhah adar. 

“ Receive the soi (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
ancl.on their departure give them a good thrashing. 

Give to this hollar (bastard) a shoe boating, this is good treatment 
for him.” 

On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung *•—* 

AT B LAI SOfcG. 

Ham hu jriijna kun gori ai. 

Ham ku pujna Q-aura ai, 

]Jam ku pujd'e putri phal mangde. 


rmst/fy 
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iip a pome- 


Who is that beautiful girl who has come to worship a po] 
granato tree ? 

It m Gaura who has come to worship, 

While she is worshipping she is praying for a son.” 

Then the drti is presented by the boy's mother and she also gives the 
bride a rupee. Next the pair are conducted to the hdmdeo (picture on 
the wall), and Ganpati, etc., are worshipped, after which they are both 
mads bo go four times round the earthen lamp {diwa) and kumhh (pot 
containing water), tape and a bunch of pomegranate. This cirouro- 
ambuiatkm is called the athliii (eight rounds). 

After this the bridal veil is taken off by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired mitras (brothers made by sacred observance). 
Having done the athlii the bride and bridegroom’s wrist threads are 
loosened by two men who thus become brothers. These threads were 
put on by them at the commouoemoht of the preliminary observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents ( tambol ) from the 
men and women, and similarly munhmni from the women is received 
by tho bride for unveiling her. Songs are sung by the women on these 
occasions. 

The following feast-song is sung at t&0 bridegroom's house:— 

Kuniaya chauka paya , kuni dholora hath pair, 

Janm chauka pdya t soi dholore hath pair, daroht Ram Ram, 
Bhat parithd , mas parWut , upar parithc tare mare,, 

Bhite mdse khde najdne »oi 3 hahm kardi hare hare. 

" Who has smeared tho floor with cowdung; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

The jan (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, the soi (fol- 
lowers of tho bride) hare washed their hands and feeti we 
appeal to Mm (for the troth of our statement), 

Boiled rioe has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles. 

The »oi know not how to eat rbo and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) ‘hare hare’” 

Four feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests: 1st, on the 
day of the oil ceremony ; 2nd, on tho morning on which the procession 
starts to the bride's house; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, 
and 4th, on the morning ou which the bridegroom receives piosonts. 

The first two feasts are given at the bride’s house on the oil day; to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day to the bride¬ 
groom and his followers and to the bride’s guests. 

Another form of marriage called hujkya is common, in which t ro 
cewmony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving ex- 

PU 'The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called Jhini phuh, 
solemnised by burning brushwood and circumambulating the bra eight 


Gaddi Death Gunhms* 




tiMeta hand in hand, or with tho bride’s sheet tied io the boy’s girdle, 
TMs admissible in cases where a girl’s parents have consented to hex* 
betrothal bat refuse to carry out the marriage, and is sometimes done 
forcibly by the bridegroom j or in cases in which a girl dopes with her 
lover. No priest or relative need attend it. 

Widow remarriage i|, permitted,, except among the Brahmans. The 
rito'is callo l gndani or jhonjavam and also choli-dori and is Bolemniaed 
thus:—The pair are made to sit down by the drwa and kumbh, with 
socno dhup burning. They worship both, these objects, then the bride¬ 
groom places a don (tape) on the widow’s head and another woman 
combs her head and binds her hair with the tape. After this the bride¬ 
groom places a nose-ring (bain) in the woman’s hand and she puts it on. 
This is th© binding portion of the ceremony. A feast is given to guests 
and relations and songs are sung. It no* priest ; preside.} at the ceremony 
the Jc-umhh, etc., worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring cere¬ 
mony is gone through and the guests, etc., located. A widow used to 
bo compelled to marry her hnsband’s older or younger brother, but tho 
custom is no longer enforced by the Shite, • :. . 

Divorce is permitted by mutual-Consent, but there ia no special form. 
A divorcee inay remarry ' 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a widow or 
divorcee remarried, succeed, but illegitimate sons do not, unloss they 
are adopted in default of legitimate snag at heirs. The eldest son gets 
uti extra share, called jailhmdj but he hasher contra to pay a propor¬ 
tionately larger share of any debts. Among the sons the property is 
otherwise divided mundavand, i, e., equally, except in Kdngra, where the 
chundavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which ori¬ 
ginally came from the southern side of the upper IMvi in Chamba.* 

The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow’s child (ehauhandhu) 
born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds to his property, 
provided that the widow has continued to live in his house and has 
worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chula (oven) or dardt (axe). 
Oases have oven occurred in which the widow has retained her late 
husband’s property without complying with these conditions, though 
tho Gaddis consider her rights disputable. 

Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those who dio of luhar , a kind 
of typirns, arc first buried, but their corpses are exhumed after three 
months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the same as for those 
who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral pyre with tlio head 
of tho deceased io the north, and all tho jewellery and the blanket, which 
i* thrown over it when on the bier, are taken off and the body burnt. 
A copper coin is placed by the pyre as the tax of the land on which t 
tho body is burnt. Fire is first applied to tho pyre under the head by 
the nearest relative and the other golrls (blood relations). The parohit 
joins the relations in th& observance, but no ceremonies are observed. 
The light ia applied after - feoing round the pyro once from left to right. 
On*the 10th day after the demise the daspindi ceremony is performod 


» gi r j. B. Lyall's K&cgya Settlement Report, § 74, quoted in P. G. L.ir, p. 183. 
t In allusion to the idea that the Mtihammadans own tho world, Hindus the sky, and 
tfint the owners’ land must not boused unless paid for. 






fltdddi Beliefs. 

nearest blood relations, with the aid of the parohit. Other 
Is wash their clothes and bathe on this day and remove the Imnbal 
which ia spread to receive the mourners. On the 12th day, at night, a 
he-goat is sacrificed in the deceased's name. This goat is given to the 
parohit. Next morning five finds (balls of rice) or one snjmdi are 
again offered to the deceased by the chief mourner, to the recitation of 
mantras by the parohit. The clothes, utensils, cash, etc., ore given to 
him. On the .14th day the deceased’s relations on the wife’s side come 
to the house in the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A 
goat is killed for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At 
the ond of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased 
aud the occasion ia signalised by a feast to the i brotherhood. All the 
offerings made in this ceremony go to the parohit who presides over it. 
Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the sixth month and 
the 1st and 4th years. 

If buried the body is laid flat, in the grave with the back 
on the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. The 
head is kept to the vtar (north). Children and females are buried in 
ihoTsauae way. When burnt the ashes are collected, together with 
the so veil bones of 'tha "finger* knee and ankle joints, on the day the 
corpse is burnt. They are brought to tlio house in a piece of masru 
and kept for ten days in tho clothes in which the deceased breathed 
his last and in the room in which ho expired. After the daspindi 
they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, cowdung and bilpatri 
seed and then dried and deposited in a small, wooden box, wrapped in 
the piece of rpastn and buried in a recess made in the wall of the 
house, with a coating of barley and mustard over it. They should bo 
taken to Hardwnr to be thrown into the Ganges ns soon as the family 
has collected sufficient funds for the journey, end at most within four 
years. 

* The religion of the Gaddis presents 3ome interesting features. As 
we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Sliaivas.t but their worship 
catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundayis'and Thursdays Nfigs and 
Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Devis on Tuesdays, 
and on Thursdays ‘ Birs.’ 

To the Nfigs, ahri or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora (the 
first-fruits or all crops), incense and small cakes are offered; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot or 
thick bread. 

To the Dovfs are offered vermilion, bindll (brow-mark), sdin (a red 
chfidar), dor a (waist-rope), mr (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

To the Birs a he-goafc, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waistband, a 
white conical cap ( chuhanni topi) and. fine bread. ^ KailirBir, the numen 
of abortion, is only worshipped by woman. Kailung is a Kfig, and 
the father of all the Nfigs. Ho is. worshipped, as is Shiva, under the 


* The cloth in which tha corpse is wrapped. 

t As the verso goes 


Gaddi ch&rda bhecl&n : 

Gaddin dindi dupa, 
Gaddi jo dlnda bhedan 
Qaddin jo dindi rvfo, 


The Guudi's feed their flecks: 

The Gaddins offer incense (to Sha), 
To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gives she 
And to the,'Gudilin"-, beauty. 
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Gaddi godUngs. 

of tho danU or sickle, which is always carried by a Gaddi 
when shepherding bis flocks. ] Then there is tho worship of aidars. 
An autar is the spirit of a perfeon who has died childless and causes 
sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick peraou dons clothes, which 
are made for him with a silver image of the deoeased, and , he then 
worships the autar idol (which ia always set up near a stream),* 

The clothes and image are worn “ in token of the deceased ; n 
Anldrs are said to have been admitted inio the category of the deities 
owing to their evil influences on men and women. They are propiti¬ 
ated also on the Am&was and Paranin&shi days, 

Autars also appear in dreams and Warn people that, they will carry 
them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in snob a case 
jamanwdla is performed, 4 halts, offerings .of yhunganidn (boiled maize), 
nettle baths, and bran bread being offered four times by night. 

Bat these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batdl is the sprite of 
springs, rivers and wells, and hkicheri, sodden Indian corn, 8 balls of 
siAdl (moss), 3 of ashes, 8 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour- 
sheep are offered to him. 

To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a 
loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup, 
aut! a she-goat are offered with prayers. Rakshanis and handsats 
would seem to be the same as joginis.. Chungu is tho demon found 
on Walnut and mulberry trees and under the karangora shrub. Ho is 
worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora (handle of a plough), almonds, 
grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos with his effigy in flour (a basket on 
his back), a four-cornered lamp of flour on the bread, and a piece of 
dhup. 

Gunga, tho disease-spirit of cows, is propitiated by/setfcing aside a 
tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made, 
Then apiece of iron, somethingliko a hockey-stick, is made, arid tho 
deity taken into the cattle-shed where he ia worshipped by the sacred 
fire on a Thursday. A lie-goat is killed and a few drops of. the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cako? are offered and some 
oaten by one member of the household, but nob by more than one or 
the scourgo will nob abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. Kail u is, 
it seems, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the worn an puts aside 4 chahlis , (the copper coin of Chamba) 
with her necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or throe months after 
delivery the parohit, with the Woman, worships the demon by putting 
up a large stone under a walnut or kainth tree, which is sanctified by 
reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat (which 
may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by making an 
incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 2$ 
yards wide by 9 or 12 yards \ong, and chahlis and some bread are also 
offered to the demon. 

Finally the woman tastos a piece of gur, and places it on the cloth, 
which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and 


* When first set up the idol 5 worshipped with prayers and the sacrifice of a hc-goat or 
sheep. Main and Tchichm are also placed before it and then eaten by the aviart relatives. 
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od in the same way before being worn. The ceremony may 
Srformed at the woman's house, in which case the doth alone is used as a 
symbol of the deity. Tlxe goat is returned to its owner with the four 
coins. No other woman may use this sheet, which would cause her 
clivers bodily ills. 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on the lucky days— 
Sunday,Tuesday and Thursday. If the wheat does not grow on a terraced 
field the plough is not put on it again that year until a goat lias been 
sacrificed there, and neglect of this rule will result in a death in the- 
family. When new ground is to be broken up the parohit must be asked 
to name tlio day and a ho-goat sacrificed before the plough is put to it. 
Bat instead of this sacrifice, some people take four young girls to the spofc- 
and there wash tl»cir feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
gur to cat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of such laud 
are always offered to tluyfleola before being used. The godlings ussoci- 
ated with 'chinifr, make," wheat, pulse and barley are Devi, Chaund, 
Kailung, Kathnra Nag and Samiholu Nag respectively. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, viz., the Basil a on 1st Bais&kh, 
the Patroru on 1st Bhddon, the Satr on IstAssauj, the Lahori (or Lohri) 
on 1st Magli, and the Dholru on 1st diet. The dates of tho Shibrdt 
(in Phftgan on varying dates) and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. 
The first four festivals are celebrated by games and "dances, but there 
are differences. At the Basua pindiris or Hour cakes are eaten with ghi 
and honey. At the Patvoru a cako of a vegetable called skil is eaten : 
only youpg girls dance. At; the Sail ' babrus aro cooked : and at tho 
Lohri khichri or rice and dd 1. At tho Holi khaddas (parched muizo) sro 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called barn held, 
songs being also sung. At the Dholrn again pindiris aro eaten, but 
afiiusements are rarely allowed. There seems to bo no annual feast of 
dead. Shiva and the Do vis arc sacrificed to on a Shibnitril 


-Chet, pilgrimages to Bavvau and 


The seasons for worship are: 

Jaw&laji in K&ngra, 

Bhadon and Asauj, pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, Hari-bar, 
Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung—all in Bruhmaurj and in Bhadon only, 
as a rule, to Maui Maliosha. Shiva is not worshipped at any particular 


The low-castes in Brahma nr are chiefly Mis, Kolbs, Lohdrs and Rihd- 
rds, with n few Sippis and Bddhia. AH these are described in their 
proper places. Ail obscure group is the Bardru, sometimes called Bh&ts* 
who are described as Gaddis, and hold among them the same position 
as Bi ahmans do among other Hindus. The name appears to be connected 
with bar art, a thorny shrub. 

Tho Gaddi salutations are as follows —Among Brahmans, namaskdr 
to BnvJ mans from others, pairi Mima to which fclioy reply a sir bachun . 
ftyip 1 ^ivo^aija® to one another and receive it from those beneath thorn; 
rosp "g with ram ram. Khatris, Thakurs and Kathis offer luarki to 
on % vther and receive it from the low-castes, giving in reply raw ram. 

tii a nrt»ii»n1 f.TrWl.1 mla.n •fviVi'n rl m SlifiT'.-rin*’ 


Gidg'^ agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 


0ADOC <4 clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
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1mA (?) shepherd, cowherd ; also called rawdnfi in Peshawar. 

Gadhi, a term of contempt said to be applied by Nihangs (Ak All's) to those 
who smoke. 

Gadhiok, a tribe small in numbers, but intelligent and enterprising, found in 
a few villages of the Central Salt Range. .Their traditions assert 
that their ancestor Malifca (Jb&ndu Rai oatne from Mafchra to Delhi arid 
entered the Mughal service under BAbar, who employed him with Raja 
Mai Jan j da to drain the eastern Dhannl tract in the Salt Ban^e. 
Oharka Kassar and Sidhar Manilas afterwards aided them to colonise 
the tract, and B&bar granted Ohatidu Rai a percentage in the revenue of 
the Dlianni and other tracts in the Salt Range. Huui&yuri granted 
K^li or Kiilik I)ds, son of Cbandu Itai, a sanad * (dated 1554) of 30,000 
tankas for the improvement of the Kalnin tract and the family also 
received s an ads from Akbar and Aurangzeb. In the latter a reign one 
branch of the tribe was converted to Islam, but most of its members 
are still. Hindus. Gadhiok is said to bo a corruption of gaddi-hok , 
ou its ancestors having presented 31 gaddis at a Uukat (the announce¬ 
ment of the presents brought at a wedding). The Gadhiok usually 
marry among themselves, but some intermarry with Khatris of the 
Bdri group, though never with Bunjdhm. In neither case is widow 
marriage allowed. Their Brahmans are of the Nauli got and at a 
hoy's munnan or head-shaving the father or head of the family himself 
decapitates a goat with a sword and gives the bend, foot and skin to the 
Nau h 'parohibs of the tribe, though they do not eat flesh and other 
Brahmans would not touch such offerings. The skin, etc , are sold. 
A similar observance is in vogue at the janeo investiture. Gadhiofca 
eat flesh at weddings, a usage contrary to local Hindu custom. At 
the mimnan of a first-born son the custom found among some other 
Khatris is followed and the mother flees to the house of a noighbour 
who plays the part of her parents. Her husband would bring her back 
again, and remarry her by the dnkdja or r second wedding ’ which costa 
about half as much as the first. Gadhioks avoid touching weighing 
scales,t least in theory, and also usury, but one or two families, not 
admitted t-o bo descendants of K&li DAs or true Gadhioks, have no such 
scruple. No Gadhiok will wash, set out on a journey or begin a new 
task on a Thursday—the day on which their ancestor left bis original 
home. Hindu Gadhioks eat and drink with Khatris: Muhammadans 
with any Muhammadan save a Mochl or MusalL. 1 he latter style thorn- 
selves Shaikh : while the Hindus generally use the title of Mahta, but 
the family of Dalwdl is styled DiwAn, MulrAj, one of its members having 
been governor of Hazara, under the Sikhs, The samddh of K&K D&a 
is a conspicuous object at Kallar Katuir. The Gadhioks have many 
habits, apparently in a down-country dialect, and now claim RAjput 
origio or status, but they are probably of Khatri extraction as their 
intermarriage with that caste shows. 

Glof, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur see also ruder Garr*. 

Gauun, or Jadun, as they are called indifferently, are a tribe of 
Path&ns found in HazAra and in Atfeook. They claim d pent from 

•» This sanad contains a reference to the Bagh-i-Safa established at K. Kah&r bj 
B^bar and mentioned in hia Memoirs. 

f Implying that retail trade is considered derogatory. 
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ring, a great-grandson of Ghnrghusht, two of whoso sons fled., they 
because of a blood feud to the mountains of Ohacli and HazAra. 
It is almost certain that the Jadun are not of Indian origin; though it 
has been suggested that in their name is preserved the name of JAdu 
or YAuu, the founder of the Hdjpub YAdubansi dynasty, many of 
whoso descendants migrated from GuzerAt some 1, J 00 years before 
Christ, and were afterwards supposed to be found in the hills of KAbuh 
and Kauddhar. They occupy all the south-eastern portion of the 
territory between the PeshAwar and RazAra borders, and the southern 
slopes of MahAban, having been assigned their present lands in the 
eastern Sam a after Malik Ahmad and the Kashi chiefs of the Afghans had 
defeated the DilazAk. And w hen JahAngi'r finally crushed the Dilazfik, 
they spread up the Dor valley ns high as AbbotfcAbAd. Early in the 
38th century, on the expulsion of the K&rlugh Turks by Saiyid Jal'Al 
BAba they appropriated the country about Dhaintaur ; and about a 
hundred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
DilazAk who hold it, while shortly before the Sikhs cock the country 
their Haasazai clan deprived the KarrAl of a portion of the Nil An valley. 
They are divided into three main clans, SAlAr, Mansur, and HassanzafN 
of which the last is not- represented among the trans-Indus Jadtin and 
has lost all connection with the parent tribe, having even forgotten 
its old Pashtu language. Bellew made them a Gakkhar cla'u, but 
this appears to be quite incorrect.. The true Pa than s of HazAra call 
them mid tar or mercenaries, from the Pashtu equivalent for iahbanov 
“one who girds his loins”. In BazAra. a SAlAr occupy the Kajoia plain ; 
the Mansur arc found in Mangal and in and round Nawanshahr j while 
the Hassanzai* reside in Dhamfcaur and the adjacent villages, and in 
the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The two former tribes keep up a slight 
connection with the Path An s to the west of the Indue, and a few cau 
still speak Pashtu. After thoy bad obtained a footing to the east of 
the Indus, in Hazara, those three tribes elected a Hassanzai of Dliamfcavir 
to the ft/mn-ship, and his son succeeded him, but the chiefship is now 
in abeyance, though the family is still looked up to. In this part the 
Durrdni rule was quite' nominal and the dad fins pf HazAra only paid 
them a horse, a falcon of two and a small sum of money as tribute. 

GadwaR, a JAt clan (agricultural) fuimd iu Mulfeuu, 

Gao, a tyogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gap!, a pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gagra, a small caste, for the most part MussaWn, and chiefly found 
in the central districts. They wander about catch iner and eating 
vermin, but their hereditary occupation is that of pitching, keeping, 
and applying leeches; and they are often called Ankara, from joule, a 
i leech/ They also make matting and generally work in grass and 
straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes i3 said to be made almost entirely by 
them. The Muhammadan GAgras marry by nileak. They seem to 
fulfil some sort of functions at weddings, ami are said to receive fees on 
those occasions. It is said that they worship Bala Shuh, the Chuhva 
guru. Also called GAgri or Gegri and Jokharu; 

CrAGiiAH, a JA$ clan (agricultural) fouod in Multau, 



&agrei-~G-a'kkiiar. 
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agrkl, a Muhammadan NUi converted from Hinduism, in Karn&l. 

GAm, see under Ghi'ti. 

Gakkua^j an important Muhammadan fcribo, found in J hoi am, Rawal¬ 
pindi aud Haaiira. Regarding' the Gakkhavs in the first-named district 
Mr. W. S, Talbot writes :— 

“ The Gakkhars, though not numerically important, are in other respects 
one of the most prominent tribes in the Jheluin district, and in social 
position amongst the Mtisalm&ns of the tract share with the Janjufl 
the honour of the first place : in popular estimation indeed they seem to 
rank a little higher than even the Janjufts. They are almost entirely 
confined in this district to the Jhelutu tahsil, where they hold the bulk 
of the Khuddar circle, with a good many villages in the Maid&n: else¬ 
where they are found in any numbers only in the Rawalpindi and 
Haz&ra districts. 

Origin .—Of the history and origin of this tribo much has been written * 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to tlioir descent from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters: though it has now boon adopted and improved upon by 
some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim descent from 
Alexander himself ! Mr, A. Brandret'h * adopted tlio local tradition, that 
the Gakkhars < came from Persia through Kashmir/ which is still tho 
claim of the majority of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of 
General Cunningham are set forth at length in his Archeeological 
Survey Reports, H, pp. 22 to 33, to which the curious must ho 
referred for the detailed reasons on whioh ho bases his conclusion, that 
the Gakkkaya represent the ‘ savage Gargaridae 7 of Dionysius the 
Geographer, (who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of the groat Yuechi Scythians, who entered India from 
the North-West in the early contcries of the Christian era. &ir 
Denzil Ibbetson t notices with approval Mr. Thomson's comment % 
on Cunningham’s theory ; 1 though the Turanian origin of tho Gakkliafs 
is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory is merely a plausible 
surmise. On the whole there seems to be little use in going beyond the 
sober narrative of Ferishta, who represents the Gakkhars as a brave 
and savago race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, and 
much given to polyandry and infanticide/ 

As already indicated, tho story of most of the Gakkhars is that they are 
descended from Kaigohar or Kaigw.ir Shiih, of tho Kai£ni§ family once 
reigning in Ispahan : that they conquered Kashmir and Tibet, and ruled 
those countries for many generations, but ware eventually driven back to 
Kdbnl whence they entered tho Puujub in company with Mahmud 
Ghazuavi early in the 11th Century: this story is rejected by Ibbetson, 


* J'helam Settlement Report, § 48.^ 

+ Punjab Census Report, 1881, § 403. # 

t 6 57, .Iheluni Sottlemont Report. „ . .. . 

t It, is not possible to obtain satisfactory information regarding this word. 1 he city ot 
KayAn was the capital of Kai Kay&a, Kai Knbid, and Kal Khusru; and aenno say that tho 
Gnkkhais call theinaolvoa KayAnl beonuao they claim descent from these three kings, 
otliora say that the Mutjhals proper, anti especially tho Ohnghattns and Qmlbaahea, are 
Kaviul«J and that the Gakkluiya call themselves Knu4ni or Cauaanitea beoanso they claim 
descent from Jacob and Joseph who livod iu Canaan j and that it ia thh word which has 
been misread Kayaxd- 
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- GakJchar history, 

tuse on Fevishta's Blowing a Grakkhar army resisted Mahmud : and 
that it is at any rate certain that they held their present possessions long 
before the Muhammadan invasion of India : on the other side it will bo 
of interest to notice briefly below the contentions of the most prominent 
member of the tribe of the present time, the late Khitu Bahadur 
JahdndM Klein, K A. 0., who has made a most painstaking study ot 
the original authorities : it must be noted, however, that, particularly m 
the exactness of the references to the authorities cited by him, there is 
something wanting, owing to his omission to supply farther information 
asked for : his views are as follows :— 

All the historians beforo tlio time of Ferishta agree that the Kho- 
khars not the Gakkhars, killed ShaMb-nd-din fthon. Ferishta cer¬ 
tainly confused those two tribes, in other oases : tlui3 ho frequently 
refers to Shekba and Jasrat as Gakkhar chiefs; there are no saoli 
names in the Gakklmr tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as 
father and son in the genealogy of tke Khokhars: see tree given in the 
vernacular settlement-report of theGnjrnt district, by Mirza Azmi Bog, 
1865 tTab'iqit.i-Akbari.w. 18, 10, 127, 147 and 600; Raumt-ut- 
mhirm Elliot, I, p. 301; MuntalM-ut-Tawanhh, p. 18 j Ibn-i-Asir, 
Elliot, II, p. 433; TabaqiU-i-Ndnri, pp. 12S-4, etc.) 

Ferishta’s account of the Gakkhars as a tribe of wild barbarians, 

without either religion or morality, practising polyandry ami infanti¬ 
cide is a literal translation from the Arabic of ibn-i-Asir, an earlier 
historian, who was there, however, writing of he wiiatnbes m the 
Mb to the west of Peshawar, ami not of Hie Gakkhars : theohapter m 
Ibn-i-Aafr immediately following deals with the murder of fehahdb-ud- 
dtnby the Gakkhars: hence perhaps the mistake { or Fenshta may have 
borne a grudge against the Gakkhars, who arc said by bn,.to have 
maltreated an ancestor of his own named Hindu ShUh. (Ibn-i-Asir, 

i) 82 Elliot, XII, Forislita, p. 1 5#}. . , , . 

^Gakkhar &Ub, alb* Kalgwfe SUU>, is mentioned as one of the prra- 
oipal followers of Mahmud of Ghazni. [Iqlalmma-i-Jahangm, p, 119; 

^ThlXf the Hindu title of “ Mf” has been taken as evidence that 
the Gakkhar story of their origin is Incorrect } bat up to comparatively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title of Snltin. fcome sanaih 
of the Mnglial emperors are cited, and other evidence but the refer¬ 
ences" neo3 not be given, as it is certain that the title of Sulttfn was 

£ ° In La Perreu’s UtitJry 0/ <fc« Pdrn>* p. 27, it is said that a migration 
of Persians to China, under a son of Yazdozard, took place in the 7th 
century: it is suggested that this was the occasion when the ancestors 
of the tribe settled in Tibet: an old M. 8 pedigree-table produced shows 
a Sultan tazdajar some 45 generations back. 

An officer who knew the Gakkhars wall wrote of them: 'Some 
of their principal men are very gentlemanly m their bearing, and show 
* -mlaVoWv fhmr bmb origin and breeding ; another Fays: They 
nro^sseutillly h the gentle men and aristocracy of the (Rlvvalpiiidi) 
v V-vf. ‘ The Gakkhars still bear many traces of their high 

descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in which they are hel d 

-— .Voi j > Karaka7l88i citing the Zend Aveata, I, qccxmh 





The Gakkkay dans, 

^^jymghoi*fc tho district/ Mr, Thomson wrote of them: 'Physically the 
G akkhars are not a large-limbed race>, but they are compact, sinewy, 
and vigorous. They make capital soldiers, and it has been stated on 
good authority that they are the best light cavalry In Upper India, 
They are often proud and self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly 
■woll-mannored/ All this does them no more than justice ; and to any¬ 
one who knows them well, the statement that as late as the 18th 
century they wore wild barbarians, without religion or morality, is in 
itself almost incredible, Ihija Jah&nd£d Kirin soems to have succeeded 
in tracing the libel lo its origin: ho shows also that they have 
sometimes been confused with the Khokhara •* but it cannot be said that 
his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very convincing: 
in the matter of the assassination of Shahrib-ud-dm Ghori, the his¬ 
torians who state that he was killed by the Gakkhars at Dhamiak in 
this district are supported by a strong local tradition. 

Clan# and Manclis.—The Gakkhurs have split into many branches, of 
which the most important in this district are the Adnrit, the Iskandnll 
and the BugriJ, who occupy most of the Khuddar circle: a smaller 
clan named lrirozifl hold a few villages close to Jhelutn : and a still 
smaller branch, the Tuliril (which is little esteemed, and with which the 
other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates on the river near 
Dina. The clan-names ftrom all cases derived from those of the com¬ 
mon ancestors: the principal seats or mother villages of each branch are 
called Mnndis, of which there aro six generally recognised in the Jhelum 
district: SultAnpur (Adrrml) • Lehri and Bakrtila (IskandriSI) ; Domali, 
Padhri, and Baragowdh (Bugi&l): Bheth and Salilril, formerly flourish¬ 
ing mancl'is of the Bngril, are now decayed. 

Character. —Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not 
much to add to what has already been said : pride of race is very strong 
in them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers : 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they are 
almost always in a most unprospoious condition, being much wanting 
in industry and thrift: their most unpleasing characteristic is thoir in¬ 
tense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter feuds, and some¬ 
times to murder. 

History .—The first settlement of the tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abririm in Suitrinpur, under the Lehri hills': thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southwards towards the river, and ns 
far as Landi Patti to tho west, being constantly opposed by the Janjuris 
who were almost invariably defeated and ejected : in his first invasion 
of India Bdbar took the part of tho J an j iris, and with them defeated 
Hatf Kirin, the great Gakkhar chief of Pharwdla, but in a subsequent 
invasion made friends with the Gakkhars and procured from them an 
auxiliary force. When Briber's soil, Ilumriyiin, was in A. D, 1542 
ousted by bher Slrib, the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the 
exile: to bridle their pride Sher Slrili built the huge fort of Kohfcas, 
about, ton miles from Jhelum : and in the constant warfare that followed 
the Gakkhar country was terribly harried, but tlie tribe was never sub¬ 
dued, and cn Ilumriytin's return to power began to grow powerful, 

* Sen also an article in the Indian Antiquary. 1007, ‘ TUo fvhokharfl oiuJ' tho Gakkhari? 
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subsequent history until the rise of “ SnltAn ,J Muqarrab Khdn, 
about 1740 A. D„ chiefly concerns other districts : he whs an Adnril 
chief of the Rawalpindi district; and claimed to rule the whole of the 
tract from Attock to the Ohendb ; the Domeli Bugidls however did not 
acknowledge his pretensions, and or* liis defeat by the Sikhs at Gujrjlfc, 
they fit once rebelled, captured Mnqarrab Kirin and murdered him. 1 he 
usual internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans , fell in turn 
tt u easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill Tn&ndts were novel 
thoroughly subdued, and wore in constant rebellion until the beginning 
of the British roles in 1849 the Gakkhap* nearly all took the losing 
side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions and dignities, 
falling on evil days, from which they have only extricated themselves 
by the readiness with which they have siuce taken employment under 
Government.”* 


In IlazfLra the Gakkhars have had a still more chequered history. 
Descended from Fateh Kirin, founder of KMnpur, to whom the lulls of 
Kirin pur as well as those of the Kamil and Dhund were entrusted by 
his grandfather Sultan S a rang Kirin about the end of the 16th century, 
the Ghakkars could not keep tho Kamil and Dhund tribes under control 
during the decline of the Mughal dynasty. Under Durr6m rule how¬ 
ever they were given charge of the lower parts ot Haziira, their chief 
Sultan Jafar Khan being famous for liis uprightness. But Sircar Mari 
Singh drove them from their lands and they were not reinstated till 
1868-72, when they recovered almost the whole of the Khfinpur tract. 
Qajja, an agricultural clan found in Slrihpur. 

Gal, a Jdj; clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar and Mulfc&n. 

Galbaha, an agricultural clap found in Slrihpur* 

Galhab, a<bf$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Galwatbah, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Gandapuk : A Patlnin tribe of Ushtarani (Saiyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by affiliation some offshoots of the Shirflni, 
the Mtishezai section of the Ghurghushti Paflrins, and the irinizai sec¬ 
tion of the Yusufzai tribe. They hold the whole of the north-western 
part of trans-Indus Dera Istrriul east of T&nk and south of the Nila Koh 
ridge of the Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting 
on the Sulaimtfiis to the west ; and the town of KulPohi is them head¬ 
quarters. They were originally a poor pawmdah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Isro&ll Path tins. 
They reached the height of their prosperity about the middle of the 
j8th century, hut lost their eastern possessions some seventy years later, 
they being confiscated by Nawdb Muhammad Kirin, the Saddozai 
governor of Leiah. They still engage in the pawindah traffic. They 
are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khan has but 
little power. Mr. St. George Tucker thus described their sections:— 

** The Gandapurs profess t.o he all descended from one or two original 
ancestors, but there is no doubt, as in moat similar cases, thr.t other 


* Farther information will hs found iu Mr. BrftnclrOfch's Jheluni Settlement Report, 1 865, 

ftS55to58j Mr. Thomsons Settlement Report, 1883, §57; ftndia Punjab Government 
Salectionr, New Series, No, XXIJl, 1887, 
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rfg anti families liave been associated with them from time t 
all claim now to be of the original stock. They are divided into 
six main divisions or nallahs (valleys*). Most of those nallohs have a 
single generic name, covering all the men of that ncillaJi \ but there are 
also joint nallaha, in which two altogether distinct sections are combined, 
each having a generic name of its own. The hereditary chiefship 
rested at first with the Brahhmai nallah, but the BraMmzaia having 
been very much weakened by losses in a fight against the B&bars, tho 
chiefship was transferred some 200 years ago to tho Hamrdnmi, who 
have retained it evor since. Az&d Kh&n was the first HamrJltuzai Kh&n, 
It was in liis time that the Gandapurs seized dakwitra from tho 
Driskhels. Kulflchi. was soon afterwards settled by fugitive Balooh 
from Dora Fateh J£h6n, from whom it obtained its name. These 
eventually returned to their own country, and Kul&ohi became the head 
town of the Gandapurs ”, 

Gandhi, a tribe, which seems to be chiefly found in the same tract with 
the Mtfngat. 

GandiHlA, fern, -an, a low vagrant tribe, said by Elliott to be “ a few degrees 
’ more respectable than the' B4waviae,” though in the Punjab their posi¬ 
tions are perhaps reversed. They wander about bare-headed and bare¬ 
footed, bog, work-in grass and straw, catch quails, clean arid sharpen 
knives and swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They aro said 
to oat tortoises and vermin. They also keep donkeys, and even engage 
in trade in a small way. It is said that, in some parts they lead about 
performing boars ; but this is doubtful. They havo curious traditions 
which are°reported from distant parts of the Province, regarding a king¬ 
dom which the tribe once possessed, and which they scorn inclined to 
place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow nob to wear 
shoos or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

Gandu, a small Mt, clan found in Jmd. It has bahhuds at MMpur, and at 
these it worships iiajatheras at weddings and on tho DiwAli. 

G^of, one who extracts and sells ofcfco ( itr ), whereas the a tar makes ’arah 
not itr . 

G andia, a tribe of Jilts found in Dera Glnizi KM a. Like the CMndia Baloch 
they p resent offerings to the descendants of Sh&mji, though Muhammad¬ 
ans, and are also called Rang Rangia. See under Gosain and Ohhabih- 
wfda. 

Gang, a tribe which, like the Mauds, is generally reckoned as Awdn, though 
the leaders of the admittedly Awaim do nob allow tho claim, lb is sur¬ 
rounded by Awans on all sides and may' bo an alHliated clan (boo Jhelum 
Gazetteer, 1904, p. 101). 

Gang ah, a Jivt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gan go, an Ari'un clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GanGDSBAHi.—A Sikh sect, founded by Gangd or GengatUa, a Ba&i 
Khatri of Garhshonkar. Sikh history relates that he presented four 
pice weight of 'gnr— all his worldly wealth—to his Guru, Ammclus, and 
was senb°to preach in the hill country. Ho founded a shrine at Dann 
near Kharar, and his great-grandson, JowHiir Singh, founded one of still 
greater fame at Khatkai Kaldn In Julhindur. Mali Bhagat 

j* Of. tho tholes among tho Mcos, 
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Qdnj—Garz. 

_._ahisar was another celebrated leader of this sect, The Gangiisluthis 
possess Guru Arnar Daf bed and having re fused initiation from Card 
Govind Singh were excommunicated by him.* 

Ganj, a J£$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganj-bakejshi.—*A Sikh sect, few in numbers, of which nothing is known, f 
.except that Ganj-bakhsh was a, faqir of Gurd&apur who received a 
blessing from Guru Aina r DdsJ. 

Ganwan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Garwankn, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganweh, a ddt. clan found in the centre of ShujAb^d talisil, MullAn district, 
where they settled from Delhi in Maghal times. 

GanwabI, a clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc&n. 

Gab or GAeh and Samal ok Samel. —-The two factions into which the Pafch&ns 
and other tribes of the North-West Frontier were, and to soma extent 
still are, divided. Many legends designed to explain the origin of 
these factions are current. When BiijA, runs an old tradition, ruled 
in the modern North-West Frontier Province bis wazir Gonial governed 
Balochist&n ns far as Wazfrist&ri as his viceroy. Gonial had two 
nephews, S&mal and G£rh, between whom the country was divided. 
Hence S&rnal comprises the Spin and Tor ymid tribes bordering on 
Khost in Afghanistan, and the ZakkaKbel, Aka IChol, Sih Pai, Qammi, 
the T&rnam Khatak of Tlrali, the Afridi oountry, and generally speaking 
all the tribes of the Kolnlfc and Bannu districts. Gitr or Gdrli 
comprises the Qamar Khel, Kuki Khel, Acli Khel, Aya Khel, and many 
villages of the Orakzai, Mu^xa’i, Miila Khel, Mushtai, Bazotai, Alisher- 
zai, etc. According to Cockerell these factions are not now of much 
importance, having’been superseded by the more rabid enmity between 
Sunni and Shi’a, but Major James writing in 1870 described tlie feud 
between them as still very strong and bitter and merely supplemented 
by that between the two sects. He assigned to the Sttmil half the 
Orakzai and Ban gash, the Mohmand, Malik-din Khel, Sipah (Sih Pai) 
aud Kamr, with the Zakka, Akd. and Adam Khels of the xYfridis, and 
to the O&r the rest of the Qrakzai and Bangash and the Khalil, with 
the Khki and Qambar Khels of the Afridis. The tradition, accepted 
by Ibbetaon, that tlio factions originated in the fratricidal enmity or the 
two sons of the ancestor oL' the Bangash, who were called Bun-kash 
or f root-destroyers ? on that account, derives support from the fact 
that the two great branches of the Bangash are called G&ri and 
Sdmilzai, but how the feud spread us far north as the Moh'mancls aud 
Klialils does not appear. 

Gara, Che-ra, a term applied to any doghld, or person whoso parents wore 
of different castes, in. the Hill States, especially to the issue of a 

Muhammadan lUjput by a wife of another caste. [? whether^am of 

Jammfi] (2). A village of Gauy Brahmans converted to Muhammadanism 

* Macla^m, § 67. „ 

+ Murray’s Wstonj of Ike Punjab, I, p. 121. 

x Maclagan, § 98. Another Gaojbakhsh, a Mukauunadau, has a ohrind outside the Bb£$i 
Gate, at Lahoro. 





GaraUv&t~~Qatkanah,, 

in Gurg&on call themselves Gaur Shaikhs but are styled Gaya by their 
neighbours, and a proverb says 

Khet meii jet pi gdnw men G&rd, 

« As coarse grass tends to spread in tho field, so a Gdyd. tries to 
convert his fellows/’ 

(3). In Karn&l the descendant of a Rajput by a widow (of bis own or 
any other caste) married by karei is called Gdra. 

Gakalw&l, a Jdy clan (agricultural) found in Multdu, 

Gaedezi, a branch of the Kusaini Say yids, also called Btighdadi. They 
once owned a large part of the Sara! foidhu tabs'll of Multan, xlio 
Zaidfs are an offshoot of the Gardens. [See The Races of the 
N.-W. P. of India, Vol. I, p. 125). 

G-A^fj an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gabiswal, an important tribe in Ludhi&na, which claims to be of sdu 
or gentle status. Hindu GarewAl are also found in Montgomery. 

Gash, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Habeas, a J&t dan (agricultural) fouod iu Multiki. 

Gahhwi, a non-Pathdn tribe which with the Torwals holds the Sw&bTCohist&ii. 
The Garhwlfl speak a language of their own called Garhwf. Seo under 
Tor wsil. 

Gabno, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ga^x, or Gadi, a small class of milkmen and cultivators in Karn&l, known 
as Gaddi in Delhi. 

GABBf, a low caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, mostly Hindu 
who have their head-qaarters in Jammu but are not infrequently found 
in the Baiwat, or plain country under the Jammu hills, m toialkop 
According to Sir Dunlop Smith the Gains are perhaps hardly actors 
or ‘ mountebank*/ but rather wandering minstrels hke the Mirdsis, 
only thoy do not keep to one place like the latter. Hiey stroll about 
in very small bands and do not visit the Punjab proper. Iliey gener¬ 
ally visit the lUjput villages in the Sidlkot and Zaffarwol tahsila about 
the time of the kharif harvest, very rarely at the rabt. _ lboy sny 
they are Hindus, but their standing is low and their religious beliefs 
are hazy. They invariably have a zither-like instrument called a king. 
They speak the Dogar dialect, which the Jd^s do not understand, and 
their songs generally relate to a great ancestress, the recital of whose 
history is said to have a wonderful effect on the womon. They occasion¬ 
ally dance to their own singing. They are not at all, criminal, and 
their women are fairly respectable. They marry within the tribe only. 

Gat, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. 

Gatab, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

GathwAla (from gatha, a burden). A tribe, once carriers by trade. 
It, holds 10 villages iu tahail Jind, whither they migrated tom 
Iluldna, a village in tho Goh&ua tahsil of Iiohtak, lhey have Bairagia 
its their j other as. 

GathanaH, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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of G&vr or Gfabr, * * * § unbeliever 3 among the Balbch, The 
• gave their name to the town of Gaur&ni (Dames’ Popular Poetry 
of the Balockes, p. 163) . Cf. also Gibari and Gabr. 

Gauj?,, a group of the Brahmans, confined almost entirely to the eastern 
districts, the Punjab Himalayas and the sub-montane as far west as 
Gujrflt. The Gaurs a. o generally divided into two classes, adh- or pure 
Gaurs, and gattas who are of illegitimate descent. In the Delhi 
territory the latter class appears to bo called Deiarckka or Doghla. In 
Sirmfir State the adh-Gaurs aro s^iid not to intermarry with the gattas. 
The ad/t-Gaurs are themselves sub-divided into ohfytd and MU Icanthi - 
wdlds, or ‘ wearers of white and black rosaries/ a division which is 
undoubtedly sectarian. Trans-Giri in this State the highest section of 
the Brahmans (and apparently Gaurs) is the Pabuch which does not 
intermarry with the Bluits though its members may oat food cooked 
by Bh6t girls, yet may not eat it if cooked by a Pabuch. On the 
other hand a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his own 
section if she has been married to a Blrafc. The Pabuch refrain from 
killing any animal and from eating flesh. 

Tho Gaurs are divided into 36 sasans* or sections which appear to 
be exogamous, and every Brahman group similarly divided, as are the 
j[) akauts, may be taken to be of Gain; origin. It is not at all iinpi’obable 
that the Khandiiodl Brahmans are also a branch of the Gaufs.t 

The Taoas of Karndi are certainly Gaurs who have taken to cultiva¬ 
tion, and so apparently are tho criminal Tdgus also. 

The Gaurs of Hissar say they came origiually from Bengal, 
but more probably they came as parohits or family priests of tho various 
immigrant tribes among whom they are setfcled.f As elsewhere they 
aro fed on the 13th day after death, but will not take offerings of black 
colour {Mid dan), nor those made at eclipses (graUn ka ddn • or on a 
Saturday. They will however accept offerings not only from agricul¬ 
tural tribes but also from KlnUi's, Kumhars, Lohars, Nat's, B*ir£gfs 
and Jogis, though not from Cliuhrds or Chatn&rg. Tho great majority 
of them have, like the Sdrsut, adopted agriculture and arc nob directly 
engaged in religious functions. The Gaur is held iu peculiarly low 
estimation by the people, apart from his religious status. See also 
Gautam. 

Gauiiwah—(G aurai or Gaulai appears to be a synonym in Gmgrion) —a 
terra applied generally to any Biijputs, who have lost rank by practising 
karewa.§ In Delhi however they form a distinct clan, and though both 
they and the Chaufrln permit widow remarriage, they are looked upon 
as a separate tribe. Thoy are described as noisy aud quarrelsome, but 

* The term «isan means originally a grant of land and is still used in that sense in Ohamba 
{Gazetteer, p, 131), and in Mandi (Gazetteer, p. 20). The process by which the term sdnan 
came to moan a section of a caate is obscure. The Brahminical gotrqs are of course still 
preserved by the Uauv aud appear to cross-divide lire sewana. Both sdeane mid gottas aro 
further sub divided into countless ate. Thus the Claur * sub-tribe* (eat or jdt) contains an 
nj. called Indanria, ‘ from Indaitr ’ who are by gotm Bharadwsij and parohits of the Lob,in 
Jits. The vagueness of tho Brahmans in <iurg£on as to their ids and gots is however 
astonishing: Gurgaon Battlement Rep., 1872*83, p. 32, 

f Hissir Gazetteer , J 904, p. 78. 

i Cf. the note on p. 310 infm where it is pointed out that Guda—Thinesar. 

§ Cf. Gara. 
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Gautarn — Gelukpd* 


sturdy in build, and clannish in disposition—in contrast to the Chauhan, 
In Gurg&on they are confined almost wholly to the Palwal tahsil j a 
few aro Muhammadans, but the majority are Hindus. 

G atjtam(a), a zdt or group of Brahmans owning a Jew villages in Gnrgfion, 
where they are represented by a single yot, the Maitbal, which has 
52 aU. The Gautarn appears to rank below the Gaur, for the latter 
will smoke from the same huqqa as a G&uY, but in smoking' with a 
Gautarn or Gliaimtsia will remove the mouthpiece and use his hand in 
its stead. Gaurs too will drink from a Gautarn ’a brass vessel, but not 
from his earthenware, whereas, they say, a Gautarn will drink from a 
Gatirie. But the Gautarns deny this. 

Hawaii, see Gwar. Also a rustic, a clown, an ignorant person; fern. *ni, 
Punjdli Dioty., p. 375. 

Gayvauia, a small got (? from gai, cow), found in tahsil Jincl. 

Cvawasi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GA/.AR.,= Dhubi. 

Gazdab, a Jfty clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

GaZai, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gbdiu, see under Gidri. 

G-Eaf, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Geqlan, au Ar;1iu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gelan, (1) a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Molten ; (2) an Ardiii clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gisr.uKi’A, * virtuous ones/ a Buddhist order founded about A, D. 1420 by 
Tsonkhapa, the first Grand Lama of Gabldan, and now found chiefly in 
Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi L^mas belong to it, The monks 
are bound to celibacy, and certainly refrain from marriage, though in 
the years of their novitiate they are said to be by no means immaculate. 
Their outward mark ia a yellow cap. 

The founder Tsonkhapa belonged to a school of reformers of whom 
Bromaton (pron. Tomton) is the best known (ciro. 1150), Bromston 
lived in the Ki monastery and the tradition of his residence there 
was preserved till tho time of Gsorna do .Koaroos, about 1820, but 
it was lost during tho Dogra "War in 1842. Mr. Franoke thinks that 
de Kosroes rightly identified Ki with the celebrated H.ons of Bvasgengs 
(pron. Bfu’eng), Bromston’s name is preserved in Bro ms ton-elm 
(To niton-elm) and Brorastonsua, ‘the stream and rock of Bromston ; 
near Ki. He apparently founded the Kadempa sect in the Rdreng 
monastery and either there or at Ki Tsonkhapa studied his works* 
and inaugurated a new reformation. His object was to restore the 
ancient Buddhist faith and purify it from Tanbraism. B,is brethren 
wore to bo celibates and use no wine. He even attempted to restore 
the priestly garb of the ancient Indo-Buddhist church, and to this 
day the G-elukpa novices {yetdad) wear nothing but yellow, at least 
in Spiti : but Ldmftisw as usual proved too strong and though probably 
the dress of the whole community was yellow the distinctive colour 


* TaougkhApa eliminated the rgitt, tho Sanskrit. Tantro, from the Kagiir, whereas the 
Hiagniapa still accept it. 
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Gendas-— Ghang haft. 

itf/doY? red, bat a fully initiated brother (getting) still wears j r ellow 
In his cap and gird I e, aud on high festivals monks of high degree 
wear yellow silk coats underneath their red shawls. To some extent 
Tsonkhapa's reforms produced a higher moral standard, and the 
Gelukp&s are in name celibato everywhere, though probably not proof 
against temptation in the polyandrous homes where their summers 
are spent. In Spiti they do not even profess to be teetotalers. 
The Ki, Lhao(t)pai Gonpa near Dankhar, and Tflbo monasteries in 
Spiti belong to this order, and Ki keeps up an intimate connexion 
with Tibet, those of its monks who aspire to high rank being obliged to 
qualify at the dGuvai Khamszan monastery in Tashi Lunpo near 
Shigatze which is ruled by the Pan chan L&ma, the acknowledged head 
of the order. 

Gendas, a small tribe or got found in tahsils Sangrur and Dddri of Jind. 
Its name is said to be derived either from gandasa, an axe, or Gondw&s, 
a village in tahsil Hiss&r. 

Git.ag, a Muhammadan Jut clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghagah, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Mu I kin. 

Ghagrah, a JAtcl&n (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Ghaghrel, a woman who wears a petticoat, a respectable woman. Rut cf. 
Gagrel. 

Ghai, Gahi, a caste of grass-cutter3 found in K&ngi*a Proper and in Nurpur, 
where they also ply rafts and skins on the Beas. Apparently also 
called Ghas£. 

Ghallu, a tribe found in the south-west corner of the Mulfc&n district since 
the Am-i-Mebari was Compiled. It is also numerous in the Mrdaria 
of B&Mwalpur and Ahrnadpur of Bah it walpur State, as especially in 
(hepeshkdri of Ucb. Its eponym was a Hindu Rbith (Rajput), con¬ 
verted to IalAm by Makhdu i JahAnhtn. From bis seven sons sprang 
as many septs, viz the Hanbirpotre, Ghanunpotre, BipAl, JlnUibu, 
KdrpAl, KAnji and Girjj. The Ghallm in BahtGvalpm* are both land- 
owners and cultivators and their tenants and servants are the GbuMrns, 
once their slaves, a small tribe of unknown origin. 

Ghalo, a Jclan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghai.o Kanjanarah, a Jlty clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghalowaicnun, a JiU clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghaman, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghamau, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ggamae, -YAK, -tab, fem. -ARf, etc., Ghumar, fem. -f, -Nf, &ee Kumhdr. 

Ghambye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghan, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Ghanera, a clan (agricultural) found in Shah pur. 

Ghanguas, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and KarnAl. 
It is also found in Jind tahsil. Folk-etymology derives its name from the 
tale that its eponym once asked a smith for an axe, but got instead 
a ghan (sledge-hammer) which he was told tQ shape ipto m ax© by 
rubbing (ghisnd) it. 


Qlmnghrar—Glmlimt 

v? Qri$atQB&h, a Hind a Katnboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Chamber, a Kharrai clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

GnA^tAMf, a thatchor, a maker of lattice work. The Gharamia form a amall 
caste, probably distinct from the JMnwnrs, and work in grass, etc. 

Gharatia, a miller, also ghue-, 

Ghauhana, an agricultural clan found in Sluthpur. 

Ghariaua, a moulder. 

GuAitrATu(A), fem. -an, one whose business it is to strike the hour on a 
gong [ghandl ). 

Gharshin. in Pashto originally .JDiarsfn, a tribe of Sayyids affiliated to the 
Minnas but. resident among the TDlitardna Sliir&nis. its progenitor, 
surnamed the Gharsbln,* belonged to the same family as the Sayyids 
of Uch, and it furnished more than ono saint to the Afghans, Malik 
Yar Parity; a contemporary of GLias-ud-din, Balban, was a Gharshfn, 
and others are found near Kandalntr, among the Kd.kar and 'Mfisfi 
Khel Panni Pat loins and in Uch and other places in BaMwalpur. 

Gharwal, a tribe of Rajputs, found in the upper part of Kabul, a, in Rawal¬ 
pindi. They claim descent from one Fir K&lft, a sou of Riij;i Mall (ances¬ 
tor of the Janj uds). He married Kabo R4ni when he came to those 
hills, and named the il&qti in which he settled Kahru after her. Hence 
‘ his descendants wore called Kalirwtil or Gharwdl. Tho tribe is nutnor- 
oua and important, living in a picturesque country. The Duldl is a 
branch of this tribe. 

GHAsf, fem. -ar : also ghtia&i, a grass-cutter, in Mnlt&o ; . the term is also 
used in the hills. Cf. ghasidrd, fem. -i, -an, a grass-cutter. Neither 
appear to form distinct castes. 

Gitattu, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Ghatwat-, one of the Ji4 tribes of the South-East Punjab. They trace their 
origin from Garh Ghazni, and place that city in the Deccan and not in 
Afghanistan. They claim descent from Saroha Rajputs, Their head¬ 
quarters are at Ahnlana in the Gohana tahsil of Rolitak, and they 
occupy the country between it and the Jumna, being numerous in the 
north of Delhi and to the south of Karnal. Ahul&na is said to have been 
founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Haul&nia faction. 
The Ghatwjil are often called malak, a title they are. said to have 
obtained as follows :— 

“ In the old days of Rdjput ascendancy the R&jpufcs would not allow 
J&ts to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes, nor 
to put a crown (mor) on the Head of their bridegroom, or a jewel (nat) 
in their womens noses. They also used, to levy seignorial rights from 
virgin brides. Even to this.day Hdjputs will not allow inferior castes 
to wear red cloihes or ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghap 
wdls obtained some successes over the Rajputs, especially over the 
Mundalrira of the dodh near Deobau and Mitrglanr, and over those of 
tho B&gar near K&ltinaur and D&dri, and removed the obnoxious pro- 

* Tho name is said to be derived from ghar, a mountain and akin, green or fruitful, 
because while residing about Bora andPeshin, two Sayyids,. at the request.of the herdsmen 
of tho tribes, solicited divine aid to turn their bleak and rugged, hills info grass-covered 






Ghaimrar — Gheye. 

hibifcions. They thus acquired the title of nuilak (master) and a red 
turban as their distinguishing’ mark; and to this day a J&t with a 
red pagri is most probably a GharivAl.” 

Mr. Fanshawc says that the title is a mere nickname conferred 
by a malih or chief called R&i Sill; yet in Bohtak they appoar 
generally to be called malaJc rather than Ghafw&I.* In Jjnd the 
Ghatwitl reverence Bairagis as their jatheras. In Hiss&r tho Brahmans 
of DopJil nre their parohits to this day, because their ancestor ^rescued 
the only surviving woman of the tribe, after the Rajputs of Kalanaur 
had blown up all the rest of the Gha^wills, who had defeated them, 

Ghaunrar, a sept of Rajputs, descended from Muln Bajokhar, son of 
Saugar Chand, 16th of Kalilur. 

Ghazrani, a Path^n clan (agricultural.) found in Montgomery. 

G-heba, a tribe of Rtijpuf. status in the Attock district. Tradition makes the 
Gheba, Sial and Tiwima descendants of Gheo, Saino and Teno, the three 
sons of R;ti Shankar PunwAr.t The Sid,l and Tiw£ria appear to admit 
the relationship, and it is not at all impossible that this group of Rajput 
tribes may be of Punwiir origin. The Gheba are said to have come to 
the Punjab some time after the Si&l and Tiw&na, and to have settled in 
the wild hilly country of Fatahjang and Piudigheb in Attock. Here 
they hold their own against the Awing, Gakkhars, and neighbouring 
tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them. The Jodra aro said to have come 
from Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence 
also Colonel Cracroft says that the Gheba traditions trace that tribe, 
and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled alongside 
of them.} They now occupy the eastern half of tho Pindigheb, and the 
Gheba the western half of the Fatahjang tahsil in Rawalpindi, the 
two tracts marching with each other. The Gheba is also said to be in 
reality a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the 
others, and took the name of Gheba which till then had been simply a 
title used in the tribe ; and the fact that tho town of Pindigheb was 
built and is still held by the Jodra, and not by the Gheba, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at 
pages 5(18 ff. of Sir Lepol Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft 
described the Gheba as u a fine, hardy raoe of men, full of firo and 
energy, not addicted to crime, though their readiness to resent insult 
or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for 
their rights in laud, and their fends with the Jodra and AI pi&l are 
notorious.” 

Ghei, one who sells ghi ; a section of the Khatris. 

Ghjbtal-panthi, 4a, one who has no religious guide, a bad man, 

Gheye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* There are in several parts of India, especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes 
of low-ckss tiajputs called Gbatwil, who hold or held assignments of revonuo on condition 
of defending tho ghain or passes in the hills by, which the hill tribes were wont to make 
predatory incursions into the plains below. 

+ An amended genealogy is given at page 520 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 
f But Cbracroft also noted that other tales Assign to the Ghebas the same origin as the 
Kheoras, now cultivators in the tract, 
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The Gkilzais. 

TizAi, GhalzaIj a tribe of the Matti branch of the PatfiAria* and till the rise 
of the DflrrAni power, 0te most famous of all the Afghan tribes. The 
official spelling of the name i$ Ghaleji at KAbul and K&ndahAr. They 
first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom they 
accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between jalAIAbAd and KelAt-i-Ghilzai, and spread 
east and west over the country they now hold. Io the beginning of 
the 18th century they revolted against their Persian rulers, established 
themselves under Mir Wais as independent rulers at KaodahAr, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced 
by NAdir ShAh, and their rule disappeared, to be sucoeoded not long 
after by that of the DurrAni. They art) of the same stock as the IsA 
Khel and Lodi Pa thane, as the following pedigree table shows * 

Qaia-hAbdur Rashid or Shaikh BAit. 

Bib! Mato 

SbAh Husain, a Shansabini Tajik of Ghor. 


(IhaLai. 


Niiaf. 

1 

IsS Kmi, 


Ibrahim or Lociai. 

| _^ 

Dotarni. SiAwi. 


Praagi. 




1 

IsmilO. 

. J 


Malrpifi. Bar. 


MamA. Mayah 
1 I 

_ 


Tator. 

U- 


Bhaikh or Patakh, 


Hud. 


IsotorBofc. 


Sin or Yaain. 


Aso. 


Mankt, 


urn, 


I 


Daalat. 


Ys3in or Yiltm 

1 


Haidar or Khizr. 


Yakdh.. 


-^ 

Hasaara 


Tradition derives the name Ghalzai. fro.u ghalzoe, the ‘illicit (first-born) 
son 1 of Bibi MAto by ShAh Husain, whom she afterwards married. Her 
descendants first dwelt in the Shilghaf territory, south of Ghazni, but 
when the Ghalzai became numerous, they drove the NiAzfs t > fclio east¬ 
ward, and the Anclaf branch of the Ghilzais still hold Shilghar, Ollier 
branches aro bfie Hotak or Hotaki, Kharofi, Nasir or NAsiri, Sulim An 
KhAn, Taraki and Tokli. Of these the Kharoti and NAsir however 
do not appear to be true Ghilzais, but to be descendants of one pf 
the several Turk tribes located on the western frontiers of the Ghazui 
kingdom, towards the AfghAnistAn, by the Turk feudatories under the 
SAmAnis and the Turk BulbAns of Ghazni. The Hotaki is the royal 
















the Ohirlhs . 

frojn ib sprang the Hdji, Wais* and the Sultflns, Mahmud, 
Aahraf and Husain. The Ghilaai arc fi-und almost exclusively as 
nomads in the North-West; Frontier Province and the Punjab, and torai 
•with the Lodi PatMns the bulk of the Pawjnoah folk. 

Gnii?/rti.-~The Ghirtha fill much the same position in KAngra proper and the 

( hills below it as do the Kanofcs in the parts to the east. They correspond 
also to the Bahti in the eastern and the Chans? i n the western portion 
of the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and were considered 
by Sir James Lyail as identical. The Ghirtbs of Kangra and Hoshiar- 
; pur were thus described by Barnes :— 

“ Mv previous remarks (see Rathi) will have introduced the reader to the.Ohirlhs. They 
form a considerable item in the. copulationt of those hills,, tt&to aotuaVmimboirs CMM& any 
other individual caste. WitU the Ghirth* I have associated the few gigs that reside m this 
district, and the Chaugs, which is only another name for Ghirths, prevalent about Han pur 
and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. Ike Olnrtbs are sub-divided 
into nuroerou# sects. There is a common saying that-there are 360 varieties. of rice, and 
that the sub divisions of the Ghirths are equally exteusivo, the analogy arising ftom the 
Ghirths being the usual cultivators of rice. The Glnrths predominate iu the 'alleys of 
PAlam, Kuuara, and Itihlu. They are found again m the Hal Dun or Hanpur valley. 
These localities are the strongholds of. the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in 



refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, although accompanied Ly 
a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile valleys to lefiS ^tidions 
classes, whose women were not. ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

, '- The Ghirth 0 ! are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
i ino umrino ari o inee^antlv employed during the whole year m the various 

SSM&ThSB- to tte duration°oi their fcUfc to GMrlh women 
' emy wood .fgBtabtos, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets te eelo; lmuy 
SllSSda/vrangl ng Vath'customerM untfi their store is disposed of. The men e 
SSSSS .pi forced labour, to carry traveller a loads, or tb assist m the 
TO^mihlfo buildings in course of construction. From these details it will be perceived 
uTtho oShs havoio easy time of it, and their energies and powers of Wanes must 
he most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. 

To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such Miguc. The men mo 
short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes) dark 

and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Lotu men and women 

have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it fcraro to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may, bo called 
n re tty * Both sexes are extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious 
\ cultivators’, they ate very litigious and quarrelsome; but their disputes .seldom cad to 
blows- and though intemperate they are still thrifty,—a Ghirth seldom waster Ms substance 
• in drink. Iri their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful and altogether 
their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the Rathi, # has many valuable and 
eiidcaring traits. The Ghirth? being Sudras do not, wear the jenteo or thread of caste. 
They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange thorn The younger brother 
takes his brother's widow; if she leave hie. protection, ha was entitled fay the law of 
the count,iy to her restitution, and under us he should at all ©vents receive money 
compensation.’ 4 


* Mtr Wais Hotald gained possession of Kandahar in 1708-9 and on his death in 1720 
was succeeded by his brother Abdul-Azfx, but lie was speedily deposed and Mfr Warn 
elder son Shah Mahimid raised to power. He subdued Persia in 1<22.*3 and was ^herc 
succeeded by his cousin Shfih Ashraf, but this ruler was overthrown by Nndir Shah. 
Meanwhile Shah Husain, Mahmud's brother had become ruler of KandnMr and ho not 
only refused Shall Ashraf an asylum, hut had him put to death bhah Husain reduced 
the Shil district and Fushaug, which the Baloch chief Mihriib Khun had annexou, and 
caused Hera Gtok/.i KhAn to he sacked by a detachmont-a disaster from which GhAzi 
Khin’s family never recovered. 






The, Ghirth septs, 

.wp^yi'ho Ghirths are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse. They are essentially agricultural, and the 
proverb says:—“As the rice bends in the ear the Ghirth liftsliisi head/ 1 
Their social position is low, “You can no more make & saint of a 
Ghirth than expect chastity of a buffalo/' and they practise widow 
marriage, for “ You can't make a Ghirfchni a widow, any more than you 
can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow. 11 

Folk etymology derives Ghirth from ghi, because Shiv made them out 
of ghi. In HoshUrpur Ghirths are called Bahti.* In Hindustan- they 
are called Kdrxoi. Ghting is the Punjabi name, and Ghirth the Pah^ri- 
word. 

The Ghirths havo few large sub-divisions. The eight largest are tbo 
Randal, BhArdwiij, Pafch&ri, ObhAbru, Hern, Buditil, Chhora. and Bhattu. 
Bh&rdwAj (a Brah minical hotra), is also found as an al among the Brah¬ 
mans of Chamba.t Ohh&bru is found only in Hoshi&rpur, and Chhora 
and Bhattu only in K&ngra. The others occur in both Districts. But 
the Ghirths say that they have a large number of ah or septs—860 in 
all. A great part of these are named after villages. Others are 
named after trades, occupations, etc., etc. A very few are possibly 
totemistic in origin. 

Among these septa occur the following names 
. A,—Names of animals or plants 

(1) Dhare, fruit of the wild ; (4) Gidar, jackal. 

fig. * (6) Gadohari, a kind of bird. 

(2) Glioni, horse. j (6) Garun, ‘ an animal like a small 

(3) Khnnld, a kind of bird. j pig/ 


B.—Names of occupations or nick 
(J) SnrangiAU, miner. 

(2; Nande, nmdki, d umb. 

(3) M onnCr, peafowl-huntsr. 

(4) Jokhiui, wetghnian. 

(5) Punian, panidrd , water¬ 

man. 

(6) Mttsand, long-haired 
(said to be its meaning). 

(7) Lakrifi, woodman. 

(8) Chord, jockey. 

(9) Baridlh, born on the 
Bihdli or 3rd Bhiklon. 

0.—Names of colours 

(1) Kdla, black. I 

(2) KahrA, red-brown. 


(10) Kami, vegetable-sellor. 

('ll) HutU, stammerer. 

(12) Khilugar, lchan&i T a cough. 

(13) Lahti, charred or burnt. 

(14) Top&, bought for a topi or 2 

seers of grain. 

(15) Knmb &r, potter. 

(16) Nttul, 'nieold. 

(17) Patbrala, founded by a leaf- 

seller (pattd 3 leaf) , 


(3) Nila, blue. 


* Bauhtia appears to bo a variant of B&liti. Possibly, this suggests, Bahli means simply 
‘ ploughman.’ 

| According to the account of the Ghirths compiled by the late Mr. A. II. Gunter, C.8., the 


(stated, are named after common ancestors 1 who were rishii.' 







Ghirth 

Khera, founded by a woman whoso child was born under 
Joker tree. 

BanyAnfi, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 
ban or oak. 

DaddS, founded by a woman whose child was born near a 
bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

KhunljS. an animal of some kind. The name was given to a 
child as a token oil affection. Hence his descendants are 
still called by the name. 

LadhskiS, from ladkdr, a kind of tree. 

Ghurl, a wild goat; so called because its progenitor cried like 
one. 

KhaidrA, date-palm (e/. the Nagarkotia Brahman al of this 

name); so-called becaitse its founder was born under a date- 


( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


(8) KhattA, from Jchatta, a kind of tree: for a similar reason. 

Other exogamous sections ( ? ofe) are Bakru, Banjfea, Ba^, 
Chakotra, B)jut, DiAln, Hungana, Jalarich, Katho, Kaiotia, I anjla, 
PanyAMWA SAkye, BsS. Thimbu, Thirktt, etc., all of unknown 
derivation. 

In the TUiput hypergamous system the Ghirth does not rank very 
high for not till the seventh generation can h,s daughter.becomea 
queen (Sat,win pkbi OhirthMM did Ram hojak , whor 
daughter can attain to that position iti four generations and even the 
St's reaches itfn five. But tbe'RAjaa could promote a Ghirth to 
bo a BAthi, as Sir James Lyall records (Kangra Sett. Rep., t, 7. ). 

The following apcounte of the Ghirth social observances are given 

us typical of the usages among all the Hindu castes of the KAngia i s 
and uotae peculiarly characteristic of the Gh.rths. They ^ resemble 
generally fL>se hi vogue among the Gaddia of K^ngra, but the local 
variations appoar to be endless. These are described w the foot-notes 
to the text below— 

T n betrothal the father, mother or undo, if alive, will tell the youth 
to a™ to marry snob and such a girl. If these are not alive, he 
chooses himself; otherwise he remains passive throughout the arrange¬ 
ments. The father then finds a go-between {tiibq.ru) who goes to the 
girl's parents and makes the proposal to them. i ,. ■i’ ,. 

is arranged for the ceremony of betrothal (nata). On [ this day the 
rubd ™’conducts the boy’s father or other guardian (the boy does not 
go as a role*) to the girl’s house. He takes with him cream, dehi, 


'. plo'vldrflhofather 

Occasion favourable, arriving *iri£g the particular watch of the 

may ba one of the party. It makes :fimS to"g o' 6 r leads the say in. 
particular day wtach the Brahman ta WjLf JE% the enclose outside. The 

a. . “• - 







Ghirth weddings. 

_ vessel (dehdli) grain, gur and .clothes for the girl, and two rupees 
two pico in cash (and jewels, if rich enough); and if a price for the 
girl has been agrc l upon, they take that too. When they get to the 
house they find a ghard of water and an oil-lamp and a vessel contain¬ 
ing a little gur and ghi in the girl's parents' house, and her parents 
waiting for them, but not the girl herself. They pub down the grain, 
gur and dehi, rupees and pice, and clothes and jewels by the water in a 
wioker basket put ready lor them, and. no one speaks a word. Square 
mats made of sugarcane sbalks are placed for the deputation. When 
they have set down the grain, etc., the boy's party bow with joined 
hands to the lamp and water-vessel, and dipping their fingers into the 
gur and ghi put them iu their mouths. Then the boy's party salam 
and the girl’s party salam, and then all ait down for the first time. 
Then the go-between takes the rupees and pice and clothes to the girl 
who is with the women in another room, gives the money to her, and 
gets down the clothes. Then the riibdrn comes back, and receiving 
the girl's price from the boy's father, gives it to the girl’s father. 
Then the boy's father gives pice to the girl’s party's hamim, i. e. } the 
barber, the •parohit (family Brahman) and the watchman. The boy's 
party stays till night, when the girl’s party entertain him with a meal. 
Ihen the girl's mother calls in other women of the village, and they 
sing <\nd the boy's father gives them pice. Next day the boy's party 
having breakfasted return home. 

From this time until the wedding, which in the case of a virgin is called 
bidhy the boy's father sends once a year rice or maize), cream, gicr and 
clothes for the girl. The person who brings these gifts is entertained 
at night by the girl’s parents and goes away the next day. The date 
of the wedding is arranged by the girl’s father.* * It may take place 

their own. Tho boy's father puts a half anna iri this and tunics the gur. He puts a pico 
in the laid of water (parvn) before the shrine, touches bis forehead and bends clown to 
Gaidfesh, tlio girl’s Brahman worshipping all the time in the usual wav. The girl’s mother 
puts the jewelry on the girl, and the ceremony is over. The girl’d parents take all tho 
things brought, including the rupee and pice, into the shrine in tho tray, out of which the 
girl's mother takes them, and not the girl’s father. It is the mother’s right. There is a 
feast, next morningand pice are distributed to tho poor, and a few annas to tho Brahman, 
tho dkdi of the girl’s family and the local watchman. A few pico are also given to the 
girl’s sisters, if any, and her other female relations. 

* The boy’s family Brahman settles tho day. About 20 days before tho day fixed tho 
father takes him to the house of the girl’s parents, where there is a consultation between 
him and their Brahman as to whether the day fixed is also auspicious for the father 
paternal uncle and brother of tho boy and girl respectively. 

Tho girl’s father puts some rice and gur and a few blades of drub grass and two pice, 
and the boy’s father also one anna in copper, into a tray. Those are divided by the two 
Brahmans who throw out the grass. Tn the tray the girl’s mother also puts tho red paste 
for making tho Uka on the forehead which is used for all religious occasions, except these 
connected with death. The girl’s Brahman puts the Uka on the boy’s father's forehead and 
then oh the foreheads of a few of the bystanders. Both families then make their prepara¬ 
tions and summon their f riendp and relations to tho wedding. 

On the flay the hoy’s party, which always includes the Brahman and the family barber, 
goes to the girl's house* the boy being carried in a palki and musicians accompanying. The 
boy is dressed in red with a fringe of silk tassels (sera) bound round his turban and 
hanging in front of his face. He has been washed and dressed by the barber before 
starting. The sera and a pair of shoes and a coat are given him by the boy’s maternal 
uncle When the party reaches the girl’s house they all wait outside until tho girl’s 
Brahman announces thaUhe auspicious moment (the conjunction of two stars, ' lagan ') has 
arrived. The boy and his Brahman with the barber and' a friend who has the custody of 
the money for current expenditure go inside. The chaukah with t he diwa dera is ready. The 
friend puts a rupee and half anna in the shrine while the Brahmans mutter a few words. 









Ghirih weddmgs. 

• the girl is 7 years old even ; there is no limit of age. When the 
date of the wedding is fixed the boy's father gives whatever it was 
arranged should be then paid, and both parties make preparations for 
ifc. On the wedding day the boy is shaved, washed with but,mi to make 
him clean and dressed in a hwah (red cholu) and a red vagri) red 
paijdwis and kamarband and sera (tasaelled head-dress). Mehn&i (the 
plant) is put into his hand to make his fingers red, and he is pat into 
a pdlki and taken to.the girl's house. The girl's father's nain there 
spreads a cloth. On this cloth the two fathers meet. The girl's father 
then gives the boy’s father’s nain pice, and the boy’s father does fcho 
like to the other nain. This is called awdrinda or in Punjabi wdrantfa, 
because each of the fathers waves the pice round the head of the other 
before giving them to the barbers. This takes place outside the house. 
Then the girl’s party takes the boy into the house. Then the girl’s 
parnhit reads the V6d mantar over the couple. Then they go into the 
sahn and put four poles previously adorned into the ground, and place 
others joining their tops. The boy and girl are then set underneath, 
and more mantara are read. Then the girl and boy walk four times 
round the poles with their clothes tied together ( Hnjri ). The marriago 
ceremony » now complete. Then the parties feast at the bride's 
house, but the women are not present. Then behind the pardd the 
bride’s head is anointed with chamik. Then either on that day or the 
next the bridegroom takes the bride to his father’s house, if it is near 
enough. Perhaps the girl'a barber and the midwife may accompany 


The eirl’s mother takes the rupee and half anna. A blanket is spread inside the outer 
room The boy and girl ait facing each other on it with tho boy’s barber supporting him 
and the Kiri's barber’s wife supporting her, and the respective Brahmans lacing each other 
en the two other sides. Both read the service. Tho barber’s wifo puts the boy’s cloak over 
the uair and the barber lifts the sera from his face and the barber s wife her cloak from 
the girl's so that they can see each other. The boy takes the ring off the little finger of his 
right hand and puts it on the little finger of the girl’s right hand. The cloak over the pair 
ia removed and the girl’s face hidden again. Some gur mixed with ghi is pul by the girl a 
mother in a tray and the boy takes some, after which tho barber s wife gives some to the 
uirl The friend with the money bag puts two pice into the tray, These are taken by the 
barber’s wife The lx>y comes out to his relations and the girl goes into the inner room 
among the women. After all have refreshed themselves four sticks with small cross-sticks 
at the top are fixed in tho ground in the enclosure to form a small square m which 5 or fi 
oan sit The barber's wife makes a figure (chauth) with flour on the ground and a small 
heap of grain at each of the two points marked with a cross, and these heaps are covered 
with baskets. The boy sits on one basket, and the girl on the other supported by their 
Brahmans, the barber and his wife, respectively, tho Brahmans being further off than the 
barbeT and his wife. A fire is lit at the point marked with a double cross. The Brahmans 
nut rice soaked in water and ghi on the fire. The girl's mother brings a tray containing a 
little rice and a ldt& filled with water and puts them down by her Brahman in worship, 
Ho throws soaked'rice over them and gives them to the boy’s Brahman, who puts them in 
front of the boy. Tho girl’s mother or father then brings another tray with a little nee 
in it and an empty basket and puts them down by the girl's Brahman, and tho girls 
patents put into the tray whatever jewelry they intend to give to their daughter, and 
the Brahman hands the tray to the hoy’s Brahman, who puts the jewelry down in front of 

tho boy and returns tho tray to the girl’s Brahman. . 

Friends and relations are then called to bring their presents, and they put money in tho 
trav. which is then offered to the girt by her Brahman. Tho girl takes out as much as she 
can with two hands, and this is handed over to the hoy s Brahman. The remainder in the 
trav belongs to tho girl's parents. In the same way presents of cloth are put in the basket 
and these belong to the girl’s parents. Next morning the barber and barber’s wife again 
riiow the couple’s faces to each oiher under tho cloak as before ; but this time they aro 
sitting on the two baskets, and the girl has all the jewelry on. The boy puts another ring 
on the girl’s finger. They separate again as before, and the ceremonies are over. In the 
evening'the girl will be token off in a pdlki, tho boy preceding her in hia palh. 
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Qhirth mheritfflfbce. 


none of her other people. The bride and bridegroom are 
v "-—%roughfe into the house and are set before a lighted lamp and ghara or 
water to which they bow with hands joined. They are then given g'lvt, 
and guv to eat, and the bridegroom’s marriage garments are taken off. 
Then the bridegroom takes the bride to his mother. Then the bride, 
the barber, the midwife and the people who have carried tho bride’s 
gifts (given by the bride’s parents) and the Kahfirs are feasted, aod 
the next day they take the bride home again. If she is not of age, 
she sleeps with her mothor-in-law. If she has attained puberty, she 
sleeps in a separate room with her husband. Then two or three 
months later the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law’s house and 
brings her to bis father’s house again (hdr pherd ), and she remains 
there, unless the girl’s parents send for her again. 

Tho reading of the maniacs (lagan) and the going round tho poles 
(gJiumand) are the binding and essential parts of tho ceremony. Some¬ 
times wh«n tho girl’s parents are dead the purchase-money is paid and 
the marriage completed by the observance of these two ceremonies 
alone. 

A bride-price is paid, but its amount is not fixed. No regard is 
had to the poverty or wealth of the bridegroom. The older the girl, 
the more is paid for her. Tho greater the necessity of the bridegroom, 
i. e. } the mere difficulty ho experiences in getting a wife, the more he 
must pay, 0 . g., if he is a widower. 

'Widow remarriage is common. Indeed as divorce or rather sale of 
wives is frequent- both widows and divorcees remarry. They go 
through the simple ceremouy called jhahjrdra or widow remarriage, 
which consists in the priest putting a red cloak over each party and 
knotting the corners together as they sit on a newly plastered 
spot [chwimkah) outside the husband’s house- The priest then leads 
the way in, the woman and the man following him in that order. 
Both then do obeisance at the small shrine to Ganesh with its offerings 
of » lo^d of water and lamp ( chirdgh ) placed outside, and the ceremony 
is over. Before the cloaks are knotted a nose-ornament of gold given 
by the husband ia taken by tho woman from the hands of the barber’s 
wife and pub on. This ornament is the common sign of marriage. 

The Ghirths generally think the younger brother has a right to 
claim the elder brother’s widow, but the claim is not enforceable, nor 
apparently ever was. The elder brother cannot marry tho younger 
brother’s "widow, hut the Ghirths of Pdlampur say that it is done in tho 
KAngra tahsil. 

Ghirths follow the Hindu law of inheritance, but, it is said, all 
the sons inherit according to the rule of chuntfd,vand, i. all the 
eons by one wife get as much as all those by another wife.t But 

* DivoTCO ia permitted at the pleasure of tho husband ; under no _ circumstances can the 
-wife claim divorce against his will. It is called chhodni. If a wife be unfaithful, the 
•ibductor pays the husband the price of her bartan (lit. * user’) in the presenco of witnesses 
and receives a bill of divorce. There is no ceremony. Tho jhanjr&r& takes place with 

an f TheOaildis who live south of tho Ravi and are called Ohanoti also follow this rule. 
Those of BrahmauT observe tho yagvand rule, In other words tho cMndmand rule is a 
local ene. 
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Qhvrth fu/mmls. 


iQ property is divided the eldest son will get some weapon oi\a 
of cattle or a plot of land,, with the consent of the brothers, m 
token of his being the head of feho family. The rest of the immoveable 
property will be divided equally. That^whioh is given in this wayjj to 
the eldest brother is called ’ 1Z "' 


A Qhirth can adopt any boy of his own tribe, preferably one 
descended from an ancestor of his own. If after the adoption a son 
be born to the adopter, the adopted son will receive a share equal to 
that of a natural son. If after the adoption offspring bo born from 
a number of wives, then first the share of the adopted son will be set 
apart by the rule of pagvarul’, the remainder of the property being 
divided by chunddvand. 

At Ghirth funerals there is always an Acharj ^Brahman. When, the 
deceased is laid on the pyre (mlbi) the Brahman reads players and 
then the heir puts the pind or balls of rice oa tho forehead and breast 
of the deceased. The fire is then lighted. For ten days after the 
Brahman comes and reads mantars, and pmd is thrown down the khad 
or ravine daily. The ceremony of srddh is performed on— 

(a) The anniversaries, of the death of the father, grandfather, and 

great-grandfather and their collaterals and are. thus observ- 
ed:—A Brahman (not an Acharj) is called in and. makes the 
pind. The observer then places rice, • pice, cloth, etc., by 
the pind, which the Brahman gets. The pind is finally 
thrown into water. The Brahman reads the mantars, and a 
feast is celebrated. This is done yearly. On the first an¬ 
niversary (bdrlchi) and the fourth (chaubarkh) there is a 
special celebration when all the Brahmans of the village 
must be feasted, and the entertainment is costly. 

(b) The suppind (next-of-kin) performs these funeral ceremonies 

and commemorations when there is no son, just as if ho 
were a son. The kirid takes place for Ghirths 22 days after 
the death in all cases. Then besides the balls of rice for 
each ancestor of the doceasad a large ball is made which is 
broken up by the Aoh&rj Brahman and added to tho other 
balls. This is called mpindta. 

When a man dies a violent death, there are two kinds—one in 
tho heir’s house and another, the narmn bal , which takes 
place at the Ganges, at Kuruchhefcar (in Kam&l) or at 
Matan in Kashmir or at the house of any of tjie family 
who can afford it. This at Matan always takes place in 
the month of Malmas (Bond), At the nardin bal there is no 
supindtd* 

It cannot be said that the Ghirths have any distinctive belief 
or special caste emits.* They affect: (1) .Jakh, really a form of blnv 
in the form of a stone, only without the jeden and generaly 
placed among bushes. This is common to all Hindus owning cattle. 
The milch cattle are devoted to particular jakhs and offerings 
made for them to their particular jakhs when tho’cattle calve. Any 


(«) 


* MaKghab is said to be the ‘ place in the Deccan ’ whence the> Ghirths and then' deota 
(godling) carne, and also their god’s name. Ajiapol, a tree god, ns also mentioned, and 
samath ‘ tboJllarop of Goe&n.’ 





Ghirth cults. 



may present the offerings, and those who live near the > 
take it—-in the ease of jakhs in the waste the gw&la who happens to be 
grazing oatfclo near. 


(2) Nfts or snake worship. Every house or collection of houses 
has its rough platform a,boat three feet high, with a few pillars support¬ 
ing u thatch, in the enclosure and containing a few flagstones like thm 
bricks, with reliefs of one or more snakes cub on thorn side by aide, head 
upwards. This must he worshipped, the first thing in the morning, by 
every one by pouring a little water over the stones. Flowers are also 
to be seen on them and on the similar reliefs of ancestors whioh will be 
found under the same shelter. Tuesday is the special day of the week 
for this worship. The spooial yearly worship of the snake is on the 5 h 
of Siiwan (N4g; mnchmi ). AH the available mi|k for the seven pieccd- 
ing days is collected, and on the 5th S4wan rice is boiled mit. A 
ohaukah is made inside and outside the threshold with three effig.es of 
snakes on each, white, rod and blaok—the white of floor, the red of 
olav the lilaok of charcoal. Then follows the usual womhip, first with, 
water, then rice, then with a red tika on the snake’s and the worshipper s 
3$ forehead, and incense. The milk is afterward. a«btboteJ U 
there are women in the house, they will do this worship and not the 
men. In default of women, the mon. Also at the time of the worship 
two boys are made to wrestle after givmg them as much ns they can 
eat of the things offered. Then they are dismissed with a few p ee. 
This is a test. If the boys go away happy, the god is 
he is incensed. But this snake worship is not peouliai to the Ghirtha, 

rat The Ridhs.—The Sidhs are shrines to Sidhs, i. e., seers, scattered 
over the country. The most noted is Dowat Sidb, whose chief shrine 
igTn the Hamirpur tahsil. Either a small shrine or merely a pdlar 
is devoted to a representation in relief in stone of the feet of the fcidh 
i iniu minff l'l.r the feet • or ib may be merely under the shade of a tree 
Zi sometimes^very roughly out. k small pair of toy pattens and a toy 
^ff ^vnko be seen lying by the relief. In some cases there is a 
staff may atbe shrine. Sidh worship is very general, though 
8eU iic„Mr mf tay ctose not to follow it. It is not confined to 
PHrlha The Sidh is worshipped every morning like the other house- 
hMd gods or at leult'on Sunday, '/his is the Sidh’s day* the week 

V?hen crops are ripening the shrine of the nearest Sidh is visited on 

Sunday. Sidbs Jo supposed to be special protectors of boys. Ghirths 
vi v-iiir thn wwahi or silver ornainont at th© throat, which is a 
STo? d ot : Sidh in the district, but the Ghirths say that it 

does not specially appertain to a Sidh and may be worn as a mark of 
devotion to any deity. 


Gbirth women worship the pipal. tree, so far only as to pour water 
oyer it on the death of a ohild. Oil the 14th day of the moon, t. e., at 
full moon, only sweet food is to be eaten and one must sleep on the 
ground. When the moon is seen water is poured out to it standing. 

early next morning. 


lms^ 



Very occasionally a man becomes possessed, which is shown by 
contortions. The evil spirit may be exorcised by the charms of a. 
Brahman or there is a temple near Saloh village, at which there is a 
spot, the earth of which has a peculiar virtue. The mahant of the 
temple, who is a Ghirth, pours some water over a little of the earth and 
makes the possessed one cat it, and puts an untwisted thread round his 
neck. 

Before commencing to plough a Brahman must be consulted as to 
the propitious day and the iron of the share is sometimes worshipped. 
Also as to sowing to find out from a Brahman which particular sort of 
grain it will be propitious to sow first. A little of the particular sorb is 
sown Recording to the augury. 

Ghirths sacrifice a goat in the first field which ripens in the village 
in order to propitiate the gods and prevent disasters, such as hail, etc. 
In case of cattle-disease the wooden part of the plough-share i& set op 
in the enclosure of the house and marked with red and black spots or 
tikas in order that the disease may be averted. Some Ghirths say it ia 
done by a chela, or other speoial person who knows how, and is intended, 
to keep away evil .spirits ( bhutd ). 

Besides the Diwdli, Lohri and Dasehra the Ghirths observe the fol¬ 
lowing festivals :— 

The Birrfi on 1st Baia£-kh. It consists in distributing earthen water 
vessels ( ghams ) to Brahmans and married daughters. 

The vSairn on 1st Asauj. It consists in cooking bread and distributing 
it juBt as at the Lohri. It lasts all day, and marks the ends of the 
rains. 

The Naula marks tho harvesting of the spring crop. Broad is cooked 
and eaten and distributed, and those who did nob give tho ghatas at 
the Bind do so now, 

j Ghirth women wear an ear ornament called dkedu. The Nsri or 
barber plays a special trumpet called a nofiri for Ghirths only. It is 
exactly like an English bed-room candle-stick with two handles opposite 
each other inside instead of outside the rim. Ghirths dance at wed¬ 
ding's and festivals facing alternately in different directions and 
bending their raised arms inwards and outwards. 

Ghogha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural.) found in Montgomery, 

Ghorwaba, a tribe of R&jpnts whose head-quarters are the Jullundnr 
district, of which they occupy the eastern corner, but they are found in 
smaller numbers in all the adjoining districts. To the west of them are 
the Manj, and to tho north of them the N£ru. They are almost all 
Musalra&n. They are Kachwdlia R&jpnts of tho Gosal got, descendants 
of Hash, the second son of Rama. They say that R£ja Man,* sixth in 
descent from Ka$h, had two sons, Kachwaha andHaw&ha, and that they 
are of the lineage of Hawdha. The two brothers met Shahftb-ud-din 
Ghori ((j with an offering of a horse, and received in return as largo a 
territory as they could ride round in a day ; hence their name. The 
division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, so that 


Of Kot Kutnuku, now Udaipur ! 
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GhorgasM—Ghori 

their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. '-The 
Ghorew&ha of Krihon, who are still Hindus, would seem to have im¬ 
migrated more lately than the rest of tho tribe/ as they trace their 
origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still livo in Kota and Bundi 
in Rri.jp ufc&nji- Mr. Barkley was disposed to put the Grhorow&ha 
conquest of their present territory at some five centuries ago. In the 
time of Akbar. their possessions would seem to have been more extensive 
than they are now. 

In Hoshiurpur the Ghorewriha hold a bdwani or group of 52 villages 
around B&lAchaur in tahail Gaylishankar; near B&ldclmur they have 
adhered to Hinduism; further north,in the direction of Gaylishankar, 
they are Musalinrins, but they keep Hindu BrahmanB and bards, to 
whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various 
other Hindu customs. 

The descendants of Llaw&ha founded 9 chhat or principal villages and 
12 mahdn* (the latter are said to be derived from men of inferior 
position to those who founded chhat), and are also divided into 12 
muhins named after 12 of the 18 sous of Uttam. The Ghorew&ha also 
have tiha villages, e, g ,, Bhaddi is the tiha of the 12 Ghorewfiha villages 
round it. Another account says the Ghorewaha presented a river 
horse [darydi ghora) to the ruler of the country and obtained the 
country in j&gir, whence their present name.t 

The chhat in Hosbirirpur are four, vk,, Garhahankar, Putrim, Saroa, 
and Simlijt all hi tahsil Gaybshanlcar, tho remaining 5 being in the 
JuUundur district. There are two malcdtw, Samundm and Birrimpur 
in this tahsil. 

The Ghorewfiha Rajputs only avoid marriage in their own got and 
with a girl of the same locality {. muhin ). Muhammadan Ghorew&has 
have a further restriction, in that they will not take brides from a 
village in which daughters are given in marriage, but intermarriage 
within the village is not forbidden. The Ghorewrihas of Gay h shankar 
and Rrihon are said to give daughters to Nri.ru Rrijputs. These, and the 
other chhats, take brides from, but do not give daughters to, mahdn 
villages, 

Ghqegasht, Ghoeghushti, one of the great branches of the Pathrins, 
descended from Ismriil, surnamed Ghorghashb, one of the three sonB 
of Qais-i-Abd-ur-Ra.shid the Pafrin. Ismail had three sons, Dritnai 
[who had four sons, KXka?, Panai (Panni), NAghar and DAwai (Dawi)]. 
MANDtJ, and Brihai, tho ancestor of tho Brihi Afghans of Kandahrir, Tlie 
tribes descended from Danai are by far tho most numerous and include 
many of the most powerful tribes of .South-Eastern ALfghrioistrim, 
Ghorganht is said to mean ‘leaping and jumping/ ‘playing and 
romping/ and to have been bestowed upon Isniriil as a nickname. 

Ghori, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* For those chhat rtk ! nmkdn compare the mandii tmd dheris among the Chibh Kajptits. 
t A variant, from Kapurtha'il, says that once a hippopotamus covered a mare. The 
progeny was presented to Akbar who rod< round the land nfterwards covered by 1,840 
villages. He east his etoear uml ic fell at Silanwali. 

X The Simli Ghorewaha do not give daughters to tboso of Gafbahankar, the latter 
being descendants of tlie elder (ttka.) brother, Blip Oband. 
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G-hwakia Khbl, the Ghwari Bept or branch of the Pa0i6ns. 

: comprised five tribes, tlie M'ohmanda, Khalils, Drtudzais, Chamkanni 
and 4 Zer&ni. It was the rival of the Kliashi branch and its enmity 
drove the latter to abandon its old seats round Nushki and GMra and 
seek refuge in the territory of the Gigiltii Pathdna near Kabul. Uzbek 
inroads however and the breaking up of the Timurhl dynasty of Kho- 
rfetn drove the Ghwaria themselves to the northward, the Ditudzais 
soliciting lands from the Khashis near Pesh&war, while the Khalils and 
Mohmands obtained considerable power in that valley by allying 
themselves with Mirz£ K&mr&i who then held IGUml in fief under his 
brother Hum&yun, With his aid these two Ghwarla clans suddenly 
attacked the Dilaz&ks and wrested from them the lands they still 
hold south of the K&bul river, about 1533-34. On K&mr^n’s fall 
however their power declined and their defeat by the great Kliashi 
confederation at Shaikh Tapur in 1549-50 crushed the power of the 
Ghwarla Khel for over. For accounts of the Ghoria tribes see Khalil, 
etc., and under Para Gkamkanni. 

Ghosi, fern, -an, a caste of people who work as grass-cutters and sell 
milk in the United Provinces } but the name also appears to be applied 
indiscriminately to any low caste Purbia. The term is Ba.id to he only 
used in the Punjab for a Muhammadan cowherd or milkman, whether 
Gu jar, A hi r or any other caste ; but there are Hindu Ghosis in Delhi 
who are awdlast or cowherds by calling and appear to be by origin 
Alurs. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from a Masalni&i G host, 
but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been watered by 
the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The Ghosis 
are a purely pastoral group, at any rate in the Punjab. They are, 
however, sometimes butchers. 

The Muhammadan Ghosis in Delhi are called Gaddf-Ghosfs, and those 
of Delhi city have a curious legend that they were once invited by 
the disciples of a saint to rescue him from a B&ja’a tyranny. This 
they did, though only armed with sticks and clubs, and as their reward 
fcho saint gave them gowns and doshdlda to wear, with green dnchals 
(veil*) for their women, but the latter are no longer in fashion. Still the 
men continue to wear a pair of un der-kicrtas or shirts. The women do not 
use the lahnga and kurta or petticoat and shift like other Ghosf 
women. These Ghosis are strictly endogamous, and a woman of any 
other caste kept by uGhosx is denied all social intercourse with the 
caste, and her partner is not directly invited to feasts or weddings, 
though he can attend them if other members of his family do so. 
As these Gliosis protected the saint’s gaddi or seat they came to be 
called Gaddi-Ghosi. The Uaddi-Ghoats of Firoz&bad are also Muham¬ 
madans, though they claim to bo Gaddis from Kdiigra, and they certainly 
have no intercourse with those of Delhi city. They observe parda aud 
are generally strict Moslems. 

Gnoipu, Gmypn, » polisher or pounder. 

Ghowal, a sept of Kfijputs, descended from Mnin Sainki, son of Sangar 
Ohand, 16th R&jfl of Kahlur. 

Ghoq, Gnoqiat, two agricultural clans found in Sh&lipur, 
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-These men are found in the PesMwar district under — 
of Ghnhim-khanaMd,* and in MuMn under that of ICMnaMd 
simply. The latter may, however, be an error for Khdnzadah. 
The PesMwar clans are given as Turkhel Ghul&m, and Malekhel. 
They are said to be descendants of captives in war who were made 
slaves ( ghuldm), whence their name. They are still chiefly employed in 
domestic service, and are generally attached to their hereditary masters, 
though some of them have taken to shopkeeping and other occupations. 
In Peshawar the men are also called mrH and the women mma 
(concubine). In Bah&walpur tho Ghulam area small tribe, slaves ot 
the Ghaluts. 

Ghomman, GftAMMAN. a tribe of J^.found in Sidlkot. It claims descent from 
Malkir, second in descent from the Lunar R&jput, Rdjd Dalip of Delhi. 
Fifth in descent from him, Jodha had three sons, Harp&l, Ranpdl and 
Sanpal. The descendants of the two former are the Hajaulit B&jputs, 
while Sanpdl had 22 sons, from whom are descended as many clans, 
including Ghuimnan, the youngest, SanpaPs wives were of various castes 
and so his children sank to J&t status. Their Brahmans are Bharwakira, 
whom Muhammadans also consult. Ghuminau oame from Mukiala or 
Malhitina in the tune of Firozs Sluth, took service in Jammu, and 
founded the present tribe. At weddings they worship an idol made of 
grass ami set within a square drawn in the corner of the house, and 
cut the goat's ear and the jand% twig like the S&hi Jd-te. They also 
propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat’s head so that 
' f 10 shakes it off. They are chiefly found in Si&lkot, though they have 
spread somewhat, especially eastwards, and in that District they have a 
Sidh called Dulchi. In Jind their Sidh is called D*Uu or K&hi, and his 
mmddti is at Nagr& in Patiala. Beestings are offered to him on the 
11th hadi every month: offerings are also mado at weddings. 

Guni, fem. -Aip, one possessed of knowledge, especially one versed in the 
traditional interpretation of the Sikh Granth. 

Guru, a sept arhhel of Inputs in ..he Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Kot Klrii, KumMraam, Khanefi, Karangal and Delath- kaid to bo 
derived from GayA, whence it came. 

Also a sept of Brahmans of similar origin, founded by a Brahman 
who married a Hill Brahman's daughter. 

Gibari, Gibari, Gabarj. —According to Raverty§ Gabar was a town in B/i- 
iaur and the Gibaris were the ruling race in that tract, spoakmg a dia¬ 
lect different from the other tribes. The Afghan historian describes the 
noopie with whom the Afghans first catne in contact in those parts as 
speaking two dialects, the Gibari, spoken by that tribe, and the Dan, 
spoken by the Mutrdwi and Mumiali.|| Tho Gibari, with the two last- 
named tribe?, were septs of the Shilmani, See also Gabare, Gabr and 
Gaur. 


* Muhammad Hay at Khan in hia Haiydt.i.Afyhdni states that the 
are collectively known as Ghulam-khana, and possibly some of the GhuiAm-khana^d 
may bo Qkilbasb. 

i^But another account says they cut the her instead of the jand. 

I Tabaqdt-i-N<mri, p. 1043-4. Gabr, fire-worshipper, is a drierem word, 

\ Note* on Afyh&nistan, p. 278, 










Gidri—Gil. 

«ragu>RX, doubtless from gidar, ‘ jackal/ Reputed imniigrantfl fr*?Ti 
findnsfel/n and Blkdner, the Gidris are now found mainly in the Baiia- 
walpur State. Closely resembling the S&nsis of the l unjab Proper, 
who look down upon them, the Gidris are split up into various camps, 
which are supposed to meet once a year in S6wan.afe Tulla l)arya Khan 
in KhAn Bela police-station in BaMwalpnr. MiereaU tribal disputes 
arc settled, just as is done among fclio Sitnsis. The Gidns livo by labour, 
but also make baskets, cages, tans, etc., and Sometia.es hawk kinoes 
and cheap jewelry for sale. Each camp has its own headman who oxei- 
cises mwi-judicial authority in it. The women journey direct trorn 
,one camping-place to the next, while the men go further afield m 
search of work. Nominally Hindus the Gidris will eat the fbsli of any 
animal and are regarded as outcasts. The dead are buried wi hou 
any obsequies. Marriage is always effected within the tribe, generally 
by exchange, bat failing that a bride can be pnreJiased for Hu. la. Mo 
rites are observed save an announcement of the union before relatives. 
They speak a language of their own which is allied to the dialects ot 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer. 

GtaiANj, Gaoiani, a Kbashi Fatten tribe, descended from Mnk, the 
third son of Khasbai, According to one tradition Mak has two sons, 
Hofcak and Jirak, and a daughter Giigai or Gagai, whom he gave m mar¬ 
riage to a shepherd. As she had espoused a man of low degree her 
descendants styled themselves GagHni. Another tradition flakes their 
progenitor a foundling, who was adopted by Mubu, son of Hhashai, 
and married to Gagai, a daughter of Tur, the 1 arm. By her he had 
two sons, Hotak and Jirak, and from their seven sons are descended m 
many Gagik ui clans. Mukafs own descendants are known as the 
Mukah Khol. Originally settled in territory near Kabul, the Gigianis, 
despite their alliance with the Mughalsof Mirza Ulugli Beg, more over- 
thrown by the Yusuf zai PaiMns in the Ghwn f a Margha,* near Kabul. 
Soon after they made an ineffectual attempt to establish themselves in 
BAiaur, and then besought the Yfaufzais and Mandats to grant them 
lands in the Dokba in the FesMwar valley. Speedily, however, they 
intrigued against their benefactors and in 1519 also called in Babar to 
aid thorn against the Dilaziiks, but their internal dissensions led him to 
suspect treachery and he left them to face the Dilazdks, by whom they 
were completely vanquished. Nevertheless m tbo groat refhsmbution 
of Khashi territory wliich followed the overthrow of the Ghwaria Khel 
tho Gigiknfs received half Bajaur, A mb fir, Nkwagai and Ghharmang, 
in addition to the Do&ba. 

Gil one of the largest and most important of the Jut tribes. Its mam ^set¬ 
tlement are in the Lahore and I-Wepur dfete; but it is found a t 
along the Bids and Upper Sutlej, and under tho lulls as farwesUia Smlkot- 
Gil its ancestor, and the father of Slier Gii,t was a Jaf. of Raghobans 
Rdjput descent who lived in the Ferozepur district; he was a lineal 


* The Polluted Plnin. 

f The origin of the name Sher Gil is thus related : Pirtbipat had no son ^d wa^ adjised 
to take to wife a woman from a lower clan, so ho espoused tlio daughter of a Lhular J&tt. 

abaudoued in a rarest, 
brought him home. As 1 
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But Pirthipat, when out hunting, found him with a lion and 

i was found in a marshy (fifth) place he was named Sher Cm. t 
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endant of Pirtliipiil, lUja of Garli Mithila and a .Waria B&jput, 
iy n, Bhular Jat wife. The tribe rose to jsome importance under the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352 
of Griffin's Panjab Chiefs. 

Two pedigrees of Gil are given below. He had 12 sons who founded 
as many muhins ;— 

Sobhrfi, Jaj, Talooharu, Keaaria, Ohhaj, Jiiina, Bahawara, Wadhan, 
Chholi, Mokha, B4ji and Shahi. 


Pedigiee i. 
RAm OJiand&r. 


Lahu. 

Gaj. 

Harban. 

Talocba, 

I 

Shah. 

_L 

W. 


r — 

Dhaul, 

Raghpafc, 

Uderdp. 

Majang. 


Kasha b. 

I 


r 


: r 


Pedigree II. 
Suraj (Sun). 
I 

Marot, 
l , 
Widya. 

n i 

Stiraj. WanipaL 

I 


Mai. Suratia. Achraj. Markhaul, 

Jogan. Kamde. Dhanfch, Goi. 

I I I f 

Kang, liuha, Punun, Taudal. 


Hardit. 

Dary&h, 

Wani Pal. Bachkar. 


Kankar, 

I 

Thambar. 


Kara. 

Loh Sain, 

i 

miihc. 


Tad 

f 

Wargar, 

Bindhu. 


Manhaj. 

I 

Aulakh, 


Kaui Pal, 
I 

TTdAsi. 

1 

Nay an. 

Jobir. 

Mathla, 

Manha j. 

Kavor, 

Rathi. 

Ajanafc. 

I 

Wanbhir. 

Pirthl Pat. 

I 

Oil, 


Harpal. 

Kang. 

Ghahal, 


Kaulpal. 

Udisi. 

Nayan. 

Jobir. 

I 

Manhela. 

I 

Manhaj. 

Karor. 

Rathi. 

Ajanat. 

! 

Wabhar. 

I 

Pirtliipafc. 

I 

Gil 


The Gils worship their eponym on the Chet Cbaudas at Bajidna, 
in Moga tahail, where he has a temple. He also appears to bo called 
Pidj& Pir and to be specially affected by the Wairsi Gila. In Jind 
their jathera is Surat. Ham, whoso shrine is at Bajewdk in Pati&la and 
offerings to which are taken by Mirnsis, In Ferozepor the tribe is said to 
affect Sakhi Sarwar and its men prefer to be called Dipa, Sarupa, etc., 
instead of Dip Singh, Sarup Singh, and so on, with the title of 'Mian* 
prefixed. At weddings they dig earth from the pond of Sakhi Sarwat* 
near their home. They eschew j hatha meat, bat will eat it if haldl, like 
Muhammadans. When some of the tribe took to eating the flesh 
of animals killed in the Sikh fashion by j hatha, one lost his eyes, 
another found himself in jail, and bo on, so they reverted to their former 
practice. 
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Qiteni—Goiefa. 

The Gil, like the Her and Sidhu Ui,Q can intermarry in their 
maternal grandfather’s (job, contrary to the U3ual Hindu rule. A Gil 
bridegroom cuts a branch from the jmd tree before setting out on his 
wedding journey, 

Gilani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery; 
see Jll&ni. 

Gib, a Muhammadan J&f clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Glltw&Jt, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
In BahtUvalpur they are also called Gnrw&nh and are found as land¬ 
owners and cultivators in the Bahsivvalpur and Ahmadpur Kdrclaris, 
with three septs, Attti, Jalap and Rarer. 

Gishkacwi, a Baloeh tribe, now found scattered in Dora Ism&il, Muzaffar- 
o>ftrh and Montgomery; also in Mekrdn. Apparently derived from 
Gish ku nr, a torrent in the Boheda valley of Mekrao. Tho Lashdn 
su h-tuman has a Gishkauri sept and the Dombki a cl ho of that name, 
In Montgomery the Gishkauri is listed as an agricultural clan. 

GodXka, a prosperous clan of Jaf^of the SWbgotra group, found in 
Hissdr, where it owns large areas in Sim and Fatehabad tahsus. ^ lhoy 
trace their descent from Nimbuji, who founded a village near Bikdnor, 
and say that as they could not agree upon one of their own clan as 
chieftain they asked the R*ja, of Jodhpur to give them one of his 
younger sons as iheir ruler, so he gave them Bika m whose honour 
Bikaner was founded. To this day, it is said, the rij-tilak k marked 
on the forehead of a new R&ja of Bikaner by a Godara J% and not by 
the family priest. 

GoHAj, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gohka, a U% tribe found in Jind Whsil. Its eponym is said to have boon a 
Tur Rdjput. 

Goj, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gokha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Colah, a weaver, in Peshawar. There are Gola groups or classes among 
the Julahas, Kumhars, Nais and S(jds. 

Golera a tribe which gives its name to the tract in Rawalpindi so called. 
It is descended from its eponym, the third son of Qutb Sli&h, and in 
Sidlkot, has four branches, Golera, Kahambdrah, Dengla and Mandu. 


Golera. 

Bindu. 


Tur. 

I 


DengU. 


“1 r 

M audit. Bhataliwlu. 


"1 

Baujfir. 


Saiuduh. 


'} 

Singt 

KahambiraH. 









Galena—' Gora tah. 

_according to Cracroft the Golem are Awtas, a statement eonfiwned 

"by their claim to descend from Qutb Slrih. 

Gomsria,* an offshoot of the great Mjput clan, the Katoch, bearing a terri¬ 
torial designation from Goler. 

Goua or Gawalia, a very curious tribe of Jits., only found to‘ 

and Kamil. They declare that they were originally BiahmaUa, who 
lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a 
house in large vessels ( ; gol ). The local Brahmans apparently admit ho 
truth of this story. They now intermarry with Juts, but not with the 
Ddgar or Salanki; for while they were Brahmans ttolattor vwe Aen 
clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of a 1 Jdt tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have heonadoptodas 
2 iMm-teethreii.. They camo from Jndoro to Eolitak some 30 generationa 
ago. 

Gonuad, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in ShAhpur, MulUn, and (classed as 
Rajput) in Montgomery. They hold the upland known as the <*ond 
Bill-* running up the centre of the tract between tho Jhelum and Chon.ib. 
They are also numerous in the nveram on tho right hank of the l ° rrae '' 
river in tho Jhelum district, and a few have spread eastward as far as 
the Itilvi. They are said to be Chauhitn Rajputs, but they tup now of 
Jilt status and intermarry with other Jit tribes.' Physical!y theyrare a o 
• race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and the quan¬ 
tities of animal food they consume ; and if we except their inordma o 
passion for appropriating their neighbours cattle, which in thou estima¬ 
tion carries with it no moral taint, they must be pronounced free fiom 
vice.' They say their ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to PSk 
pattan, and was there converted by BiibiiFarfd ; and ifMJwl£ ~ they 
probably occupied their present abodes withm tlio last six centuries. 

Gokdal, a tribe of Muhammadan Jd{s in Gujrdt, which claims Ohauhto 
RAjput origin. Its eponym came from tho Deccan to visit the shune ot 
B&wfi Farid and F^kpattan and embraced Islam. 

Gopalak, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gopang, Qom&w, one of the broken Balock tribes of Pera Gh^zi KMn. 
It lies scattered along the Indus and ,s also found m Muzafiaigarh 
and on the Lower Indus and Sutlej m Bafoiwalpur and Multan. 

GofA fUl, a tribe of 3&% claiming Solar EAjpub ori^ and doscent 

from its eponym through Miltu who migrated from Amritsar to Siilkot. 
Also found in MuaafEargarh and Montgomery m which Denote they are 
classed as agricultural clans. 

Gor, ‘A Hi, clan (agricultural) fouud in Mult&n. 

GoraKj a J&fc clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gobab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMm 

GobabG; a Gurklri clan (Nipalese) found in the Simla Hill States, 

Goratah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 
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Gordya—~6o8cwn t 
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iraya, a tribe, said to bo descended from the Saroha family of 
Lunar B&jpnts, and to have come to Qujr&nw&la as a nomad and pastoral 
tribe from Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended- from a 
Sombarmt RAjpufc called GurAya whose grandson Mai came from the 
htikkit-hal some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that R&na, 
their founder, came from the Jammu hills in the time of the emperors. 
They are now found in Givjranw&la, Siiilkot and Gurd&apur. They own 
fill villages in (Injranwttla and are excellent cultivators, being one of 
the most prosperous tribes in the District. They have the same pecu¬ 
liar marriage customs as the S&hi J&ps, In Brilkofc they revere Piv 
Mundd, round whose hhdngdh a bridal pair walks seven times, and offer¬ 
ings are made to it. This is done both by Hindus and Muhammadans, 
They are said to be governed by the chundavanil rule of inheritance. In 
Montgomery the Muhammadan GorayA appears as a Jut. K&jput and 
Aram clan (all three agricultural), and in jSh&hpur it ia also classed as 
Jd-t (agricultural). The word gordya is said to be used for the nilgai 
(l ore ax picta ) in Central India. They are sometimes said to be a clan 
of the Dhillon tribe, but in Sidlkot claim descent from Budh who had 
20 sons, including Gordyd,. 

Gold, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Goria, a small clan found in Nab&jt It derives its name from Goran 
Singh, a Eajput, who settled at Alowdl in Patidla and thus became 
a Jd t. 

GoRTiYE, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Goekita. See Gurldnt. 

Goeon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goksi, a G irjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gorwah, a Jdt clan (agricultural; found iu Amritsar. 

Gory in, (I) an ArMn clan (agricultural); (2) a Mughal clan (agricultural): 
both found in Amritsar. 

GosaTn, a term even more vaguely used than *Sannidri Bair&gi * and 
very difficult to define in the Punjab. Roughly speaking, it denotes an 
ascetic of any order, but it further connotes that he is of some standing 
and influence*. Strictly speaking, however, the Oos&lns form a distinct 
order, which differs both from the Bairdgis and the Sanniasis, though 
they are often entitled Gosafna, and often the Brahmans alone are con¬ 
sidered privileged to be so styled. In KJngra the Gosdlna forma 
separate caste, as well as an order, and are known as Sannidsis or 
Dasndmia, because they are divided .into ten schools. These were, 
founded by the ten pupils of Shankar Acharj and the following scheme 
exhibits their spiritual descent and distribution**:— 

♦From the ihtsndm of the Gosaina : “ Bhaktinfil", Nawal Kishor, 1927, p. 77. But 
another account gives Rukhap and Damti instead of Asraoa and Siraswati. It also 
states that the Rukhay is like an Acharj (Brahman) in tbat ho receives gifts on the death 
of a Gos&fa. In the Brahmetcharj risn.-n or stage the ‘ Gosdin ’ dons the janeo or 
sacred thread of caste, in the second dsram or degree he becomes a Gos&in and puts 
it off again- In' the third daram ho becomes a paramham. and in the fourth an Abdiiut. 
The paramhuwf shaves his head and the generally lives naked. This is the 

order observed in the Sanyds Rharm, but now-a-days a Gosain merely besmears himself 
with ashes and goes forth as an abdhitt. The true Gostfin must not approach a fire, 
and when he dies he iB buried, not cremated. 






The Gosdins. 



VISHNU 'i 

Shiv 

I 

Basblshi* 

ShsiK 

Fardsir 
I 

Bias 



j- Oholaa. 


Sttkdev 
] 

Got Ackdrj 

! 

Go vine! 
Shankar Swiimi j 


.Sons. 


Bar dp Ach&rj 
(fV&rcla Mat in 
West) ‘ 

Tirt 


Padm Aoharj 
(Gurdhan Mat 
in East) 


~ ,> i r 

Asram Ban 


-^ 

A ranya 


r 

Gin 


To tali Achdrj 
(Toyashi Mat 
in North) 

1 n 


Parblhat 
or 

Parbafc 


Tirth Ban A ran 

These correspond with 


Pribhnf Dhar Aclidrj 
(Sringori called Singri 
Mat in South) 

' I 

r-r- 1 


Sdgar Saraswati Bbiratf Furf 


Bhirthi 

ine8B i!urjL«B t /ui.v.L the ten jpdds of the SauniAais, and the 

Gosilin may be regarded as a semi-secularised offshoot of the Sanni&si 
order When the Muhammadan invasions began* says one account 
of the SatiniAsis, many of them fled to the hills of Kflngm and Simla 
where they formed colonies. In some places they intermarried with 
Brahmans and took to cultivation, gradually amassiog such wealth 
that the hill people, including their Rd#s and RAnas, were in thoir 
debt and they controlled all the trade between the lulls and the plain a. 
In their practice of usury they were rapacious to an incredible degree, 
charging 24, 60 and even 72 per cent, a year, and making regular 
tours m state after each harvest, in spring and autumn, to collect their 
duesinkiud. Once in debt to the GosAfns there was no escape for 
a debtor, and they preached the doctrine that the removal of a debtor’s 
name from their books was an ill-omen to both parties. To the power 
of capital they added the influence of tlimr own sanctity and though 
the Gurkha invasions broke up their domination they continued to 
exhaust the resources of the people in the Outer Har&j tract of Kullu 
till quite recently. On the other hand the Gosdiiis of KYingra, who 
nre principally found in Nddaun and Jawiilamukhi, were an enterprising 
and sagacious community engaged in wholesale trade. They mono¬ 
polised the trade in opium and speculated in char as, wool and cloth. 
Their transactions extended to the Deccan and indeed over all India, 
but generally speaking, they are now impoverished and their brick- 
built ware-houses at Jawdlamukhi are mostly in ruins. Most of the 
Kdngra GosMns are of the Giri sub-order, and affix -gw to tboir names. 

In theory the Gosdfns are celibate, and recruit by adopting Mas 
from pure castes wbo mav be willing to dedicate their sons to them, 
but in practice marriage is usual. Those who marry are styled 
gharbari. Natural sons do not succeed unless adopted as chelas. 
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"Widows are merely entitled to maintenance. Secular Gostffna will not 
plough, bufc they do nob wear a tsyjaneQ) retain the choti and yeb wear 
a pagri dyed with red ochre. The religious *-r mafddri Gosdlna form 
fraternities aud, though they do n -t marry, keep women. They aro 
divided into akhdras or small colleges each under a mahant who has 
supremo control of all its property, the disciples being dependent 
on his bounty. A mahant designates liis successor, and his selection 
is rarely disputed, but if he die without, having named a successor 
the fraternity meets together and with the aid of other Gos&tns elects 
a new mahant. After his installation the late mahant’s property is 
distributed by him as he thiuks fit, and this distribution, or hhanddra 
as it is called, is rarely impugned. Like a Sanni^si the Gnedin is buried, 
a cenotaph or aamddh, dedicated to Mahadeo, beiug raised over him, 
as he ia supposed at death to be re-united with the god. Initiation 
consists simply in the guru's cutting off the choti ; the head is then 
close shaved and the guru mantar read. 

In Sirsa the Gos41na form a separate caste, originating in a 
Bub-divbion of the Sanni(isls which was founded by Shimbu Achrirj. 
Every GosAln ia given at initiation a name, which ends in gir, pitri 
(the two most commonly found in this tract), tWath , dsram, titan or 
nath, by his guru. Bach of these sub-orders ia endogamous, t.*., 
a gir may not marry a pun* The Gosalns are also said to have Qots, 
and to be further divided into the gharhat or secular andthe celibate 
who are either (I) matddn (whose dwelling, ma is inside the village 
and who may engage in all worldly pursuits, but not marry), (2) 
dsanddri (whose homo is on the outskirts of the village), or (3) ahdhut, 
who wander about bogging, but may not beg for more than seven hours 
at one place. The ahdhut carry with them a ndritil or cocoanut shell, 
and may only take in alms cooked grain whioh they must soak in 
water before they eat it. Nor may they halt more than three days at 
any place unless it bo a tirath (place of pilgrimage) or during the rains. 
Gaferi.ms are generally clad in garments dyed with gene. 

In the south-west of the Punjab the priests of Shdtnji and Lrilji 
who are Khatrls and found largely at Leia and Bhakkar, are called 
Goading. The Khatrls and Aror&* of the south-wvst are either 
disciples (tevtafat) of these Gostuna or Sikhs, t Other Goadlns are 
those of Baddoke, 

The Gosdins appear to be correctly classed as a Yaishnava sect or 
rather order, though in the hills they affect Mahadeo and are vnahants 
of temples of Shiva. 

Gobai., a small J clan whioh is found in Jind and has a Sidh, Biila, at 
Badrtikhan, where offerings are made to bis samddh . 

Gbantel, a reader’ of fche Sikh Grant,h, an expounder thereof; but cf. Giani • 

GudA, a tribe of Jdfcs found in Kapurthahi State, SuHanpur tahsil. Its 
tradition avers that it migrated from Delhi in tlio Mughal times. 


* The s«rti of the pCria residua at Kharak, and tliat of the yiria at BAlak, loth in 
HUsAr. H'ssAr Gazetteer, 1904, p. 81. 
f Census import, 1891, § 60, p, 137-8. 







Gugera~* * * § Gujt 

^ (1) one of the principal muhmso r clans of the Sidla in Jliang. It 
gave its name to tlie township of that namo, once the head-quarters of 
the present Montgomery district and still of a tahailj (2) also a Kharral 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gujar, Gujjae, «ur, fem. -i, Dim. GoJAaEpA, fern. -i, and Gujket^a, fern, •!., ft 
yonng Gujar. Derivatives are Gujr&l or GujrobM, a dwelling-place of 
Gujare ?} and Gujr&t, the ‘ country or tract of the Go.jars/ The District 
of Gajr&fe takes its name from the town of Gnjr&t, but the present town 
though a modem one stands on the site of an ancient city called Udanagri, 
the everlasting or fragrant township. Popular tradition assigns its 
foundation to Kiijd Bacban P&l, a Surajbanai. RAjpufc who came from the 
Gar get ic Dotib, and attributes its restoration to AH KMn,a Gujar, 
doubthsa the historical Alakhona, Raj A of Gurjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Varma between 883 and 901 A. D, Captain Mackenzie, 
however, recorded another tradition which assigned the restoration of 
Gujr&t town to R&ni Gujran, wife of Badr Sain, son of R&ja EMM 
of Sidlkot who rebuilt it in Sambat 175 (A. D. 118). Both accounts 
agree in ascribing the refounding of the modern town^ to the time 
of Akbar. According to Stein, Shankara Varma of Kashmir, soon 
after his accession in 883 A. D., undertook an expedition to the 
south and south-west of Kashmir and first, invaded Gujaradesa, a 
tract certainly identifiable with the modem District of Gujrat, which 
lies between the Chendb and Jhelum * At an earlier period, in the 
latter part of the fibh century, the Rdjfi of Th&nesar, PrabAkara-vardhana, 
harl also carried on a successful campaign against the Hun settlements 
in the north-west Punjab and the ‘ clans of Gurjara’f, so that it would 
appear that a branch of the Gar jam Taee was firmly established in the 
modern Gnjr&t boforo 600 A. D.j; 

The modem District of Gnjrifc, however, comprises the Her&t or «Tafc 
pargana and the GujrAfc or Gujar pargana,§ These parganas used to 
be divided into tappas and the tappas into tops, each top being under 

a chawlhri. 

The modem District of Muz&ffargarli also possesses a Gujrat on the 
Indus, in the riverain which runs parallel with the Dera Gh&zi KMn 
district. 

The Distbibutiqn or the Gojajrs. 

The present distribution of the Gajars in India is thus described by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham:— 

« At the present day the Gujars are found in great numbers in every 
part of the North/West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
from the HazAra mountains to the Peninsula cf Gujar&t. They are 
specially numerous along the banks of the Upppr Jumna, near Jagadhri 
and Buriya, and in the SHlMranpur district, which during the last 
century was actually called GujaMt-. To the east they occupy the petty 


* Stein, Zur Qetchichte der Qdhia von Edbul (Festgruns an Rudolf von Roih t Stuttgart, 
1893). See also Stein's B&j&tarangini’ p. 204., Yol. I. 

f V. Smith, IHarly of Indin, p. 283. 

t For the derivation of the word Wnjr&t see Dr. Fleet’s note in J. R. A, 8., 1906, p. 459. 
He derives it from Gujaratrd, Prakrit GnjjarattA, tho modern name of GRaerit being duo 
to /ilberhni’s Guz(a)rat. t;ujrAnw&]a means the ‘Gujara’ village,’ GtijrAt the ‘ Gujara’ 
country a distinction overlooked in Baden-rowell's £ »dian Village Community. 

§ ClujrAt Gazetteer, 1892-93, p. 19. Cf . the Sate. Rep, of the Guirit Diftfrict, 1861, p, 3 , 
f he term Barit is of unknown origin, but it appears to be also called tie JaUfcswr. 
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Distribution of the Gujars. 
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_ of Samp tar in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern Districts of 
Gwalior, which is still called Gujargdr. They are found only in small 
bodios and much scattered throughout Eastern Rdjputdna and Gwalior; 
bub they are more numerous in the Western States, and specially 
towards Gujar&t, where they form a large part of the population. The 
JUj&s of Rewfiri to the south of Delhi are Gujars. In the Southern 
Punjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the north, where they have given their name to several 
important places, suob as Gujr&nw&la in the Reohna Doab, Gujrat in 
the Ohaj Doriib, and Gujar Khan in tho Sindh Sagar Dodb. They are 
numerous about Jhelum and Hassan Abddl,* and throughout the Haz&ra 
district; and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu 
districts of Childs, Kohli, and P&las, to the east of the Indus, and in 
the contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Punjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub¬ 
montane tracts; and though they have spread down the Jumna in 
considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain low¬ 
lands. In the higher mountains they are almost unknown. Gujrat is 
still their stronghold, and in that District they form 134 per cent, of 
the total population. There alone have they retained their dominant 
position. Throughout the Salt Range, and probably under the eastern 
h Us also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes now settlod 
t .ere; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janjuaa, and Pa^Mns, and in the 
e '.'st the Rdjputs have always been too strong for them, and lung ago 
d prived them of political importance. In the Pesh&war district 
almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race. Bud 
throughout the hill country of Jammu, Chibhd!, and Haz&ra, and away 
in the territory lying to the north of Pcsh&war as far as the SwAfc 
river, true Gujar herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing 
a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the 
Panjabi or Pashto current in those parts. Here they are a purely 
pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher 
ranges in summer and descending with them into the valleys during 
the cold weather; and it may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there ho is a bad cultivator, and more given 
to keeping cattle than to following the plough. In Ohifcr&l also Gujars 
are found in the Shishi Kuh valley, while tho Bashgals (the K&firs of 
the Bashgal valley are so styled by Chitr&lis) are described as curiously 
like the Gujars in the Punjab.t 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the 
Gujar colonization of the lower districts. They arc almost exclusivel' 
Musalmau except in the Jumna Districts and Hoshiarpur, and th 
must therefore have entered those Districts before the conversion 
groat mass of the casto. The Jnllundur Gujars date their c f 
from tho time of Aurangzeb, a very probable date. The 
Gujars say that they came from D&ranagar in the south r 
they moved thence to Rdnia in Sirsa, and thence agar 
vxa Kasur. The Musalm&n Gujars of all the eastern 1 

♦ Hassan was himself a, Gtijar. 

| But Bushgali is essentially an Iranian dialect. See Stun ft 
Bashgati , in j. R. A. 8., 1911, p. 1. 




Gujar cJiaraderisiies. 

" 'vince still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the majority of 
their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petti¬ 
coats instead of drawers, (just as they do in Jullttudur also), and red 
instead of blue. In JuUmidur the Go jar shoe is usually of a peculiar 
make, the upper leather covering little of the foot. It is noticeable that 
Gujr&t is to the Gujars what Bhatnor and Bbatti&na are to the Bhattb 
a place to which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

'The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jd.fc j* and the theory of aboriginal descent which has some¬ 
times been propouudel, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his 
cast of countenance. He ia of the same social standing as the J&t, or 
perhaps slightly inferior; but the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple, ; and the proverb says: “The Ja$, Gujar, Ahir, and Gola 
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are all font" hail fellows well met.” But he is far inferior in both 
personal character and repute to the' Jril. Ho is lazy to a degree, and 
a wretched cultivator; hia women, though not secluded, will not do 
field work Save of the lightest, bind; while his fondness for cattle 
extends to those of other people. The difference between », Gujar and 
a lUjpub cattle-thiof was onco explained to me thus by a Jd.t: “The 
R&jpub will steal your buffalo. But he will not send his father to 
say he knows \ybere it is and will got it baek for Rs. 20, and then 
keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too* * The Gujar ■"will/* The ii ijars 
have been turbulent throughout the history of the Punjab, thdb* vere 
a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors, and are stik ever 
ready to take advantage of any loosening of the bonds of disciple © to 
attack and plunder thoir neighbours. Their character as expressed in 
the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not n high one : “A 
desert is better than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar, hit him.” 
Again : 11 The dog and the cat two, the Hangar and the Gujar two ; 

if it were not for these four, one 'might sleep with one’s door open” 
so “The dog, the monkey, and the Gujar change their minds at every 
stepand u When all other castes urc dead make friends with a 
Gujar.” As M.r. Maemaebie remarks : “Though the Gujar possesses 
two qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire 
for other people's cattle, he never seems to have had the love of 
fighting and the character for manly independence which distinguishes 
this class elsewhere. On the contrary he is generally a mean, sneak¬ 
ing, cowardly fellow; and I do not kuow that ho improves much with 
the march of civilization, though of course there are exceptions; men 
who have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognize 
the advantage of being honest-—generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jumna Districts.t But farther west his 
-’haractor would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars 

description would appear to require some qualification.. The Gujar of Kashmir 
1 d as tall and gaunt. Ms forehead and his chin aro narrow, his nose tine and 
■"’1. The Gujar of the United Provinces is above the medium height, well made 

• face long and oval, and hia features fiae rather than coarse. Oooko 
‘ a fairly typical Tndo-Aryan.' J.R. A. 8., U)b7, p. 984 The Punjab 
•veil described in the above tonus, As compared with the Jit he has 
. ; s not of such a good typo. 

ever wroteThe ( ujar villages in G lirgaon have on the whole stood 
'Hi than those of almost other cast.o- -better than the J/itcs, and almost 
hir Gurg&on Gujars are very little given to thieving and I have . 
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of Haz.ira as (t a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with 
no ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields *■; 
and a many of them are fin© men in every way/' Mr. Thomson says 
that the Gujars of Jheltim are the best farmers in the District (perhaps 
not excessive praise in a District held by Gakkhaps, Awdns, and 
Kdjputs), though the M altar or Arstfn is a better market gardener; 
and that they are quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt .Range) 
J&ts, but with few attractive qualities, Mr. Steedman gives a similar 
account of the Gujars of Rawalpindi, calling them (f excellent culti¬ 
vators.” So the Gujars of Hoahifvrpur are said to be u a quiet and 
well-behaved set.” In Jullundnr Sir Richard Temple described them 
as " here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but more industrious and less 
predatory than usual” ; and Mr. Barkley writes : “ Au present, after 

30 years of British rule, they are probably as little given to crime as 
any other large class in the agricultural population. It is still 
generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
with agriculture; but-thin is by no means invariably the case.” But 
in Ferozepur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as , ft u a willing 
cultivators, and greatly addicted to thieving,” and gives instances of 
their criminal propensities. Thus it would appear that the further the 
Gajar moves from his native hills, the more he deteriorates and tho 
more unplonsant he makes himself to his neighbours. ; The following 
description of the Gujars of KAugra by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and 
interesting:— 


f ‘ The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike tho caste of the same desig¬ 
nation in the plains. There they are known as an idle, worthless and 
thie g race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to cultivation and irn- 
pro cent; but above and below they arc both addicted to pastoral 
habits. In the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribo,—they 
cultivate scarcely at all, Tho Gaddis keep flocks of shoep and goats, 
arid the Gu jar's wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the 
sale of the milk, yhi , and other produce of their herds. Tho men 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the woods teuding 
their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with 
baskets on their heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter¬ 
milk and gtii, each of these pots containing the proportion required 
for a day's meal. During the hoc weather the Gujars usually drive 
their herds to the upper range, where tho huff aloe a rejoice in the rich 
grass which the rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition 
from the temperate climate and the immunity from venomous flies 
which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the 
bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the plains. They are 
never known to thieve. Their women are supposed, to be not very 
scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying 
about their stock for sale unaccompanied by their husbands undoubtedly 
expose them to great temp tat ions ; and I am afraid the imputations 
against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown 
women, and may be seen every morning entering tho bazars of the hill 
towns, returning home about the afternoon with their baskets emptied 
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tof tlioir treasures. Tlio Gujars are found all over the District. They 
[abound particularly about Jw&Ji&ninkhi, Tira, and Nadaim. There 
are some Hindu Gujars, especially towards Mandi but they are a small 
sect compared to the Musalaiatii/*) 

u It has been suggested,” continued Sir Danzil Ibbetson, u and is I 
believe held by many, that Jiff,8 and Gujars, and perhaps Alnrs also,are 
all of one ethnic stock; and this because there is a close communion 
between them. It may be that they are the same in their far-distant 
origin. But I think that they must have eithej; entered India at differ¬ 
ent times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking so is 
precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and 
R&jput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of 
higher rank than the former, But the social standing of J&ts, Gujars, 
and Alnrs being practically identical, I do not see why they should 
ever have separated if they were once the same. It is however 
possible that the Jilts were the camel graziers and perhaps husband¬ 
men, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and the Alnrs the cowherds 
of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classification by occupation 
of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and is absolutely 
continuous with the similar classification of the castes above them as 
Brahmans, Banias, and Rdjputs, and uf the castes below them as Tarkhans, 
Chamdrs, and so forth, But we must know more of the early distribu¬ 
tion of the tribes before we can have any opinion ou the subject, I have 
noticed in tho early historians a connection between the migrations and 
location of Gujars and R&jputa which hns struck tne as being more tban 
accidental ; but the subject needs an immense deal of work upon it 
before it can ba said to be even ready for drawing conclusions.* 

ThB origin or the Gojars. 

A full history of the ancient Gtirjaras and of the great Gurjara 
empire, the existence of which tho late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson claimed to 
have established,t would he beyond the scope of this article, but the 
reader’s attention may be directed to certain incidents in their history 
in the Punjab. According to Dr. Rudolf Hoernle the Tomaras (the 
modern Tunwar Rajputs) were a clan of the Gurjarns, and indeed their 
imperial or ruling clan. The Pehowa (Pehoa in the Rarndl district) 
inscription records of a To mar a family that it was descended from a 
raja , J&ula, whose name recalls that of the Shsihi Javdvla or Jahula 
and of the maharaja, Toramdna Sh&hi Jauvla of the Kura inscription. 
Dr. Hoernle thinks it probable that the Kachw&hsis and Parihars, like 
the Tomaras, were all clans or divisions of a Javula tribe, claiming 
descent from Toranutna, king of the White Huns or EphthaUtos.t 
Mr. Bhandarkar has shown that the Solankis (Cliaulakyas), Parihars 

* Mr. Wilson notes that the Gujars and the Bargujar tribe of Rij puts aro often found 
together; and suggests that the latter may be to tho Gujars what the Khanzadahs are to 
tho Meos and what most R&jputs are to the Jits. 

t See hi* note in J. It. A. 8. 1905, pp. 163-4, where he identifies the Gurjarns with the 
Gaudas (Gnuff, now Brahmans) and points out that according to Alberuni (dachau’n 
Tran*, i,, p. 3<»0) Guda^Taneahar. The Gaar Brahmans were unci indeed aro parohitt of 
the Hindu Gujars and still minister to so me who are converts to IbIIm. 

t J- B- A. 8., 1905, pp. 1.4. It may further bo noted that the Bap- or Aad-Gumr 
Rijputs are probably of Gujar descent. ■ 4 
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Krishna and the Gayars. 

(PratibAras), Parmars (Param&ras) and Ohanhiins (Oh&hum&nas or 
ChAhuv&nas), the four so-called Agnikula clans of B&jputs, were originally 
divisions of the Gurjaras, and to these Dr. Hoernle would thus add the 
Tomaras and Kachhwfthas. The exact ethnic relation of the Gurjaras 
to the Huns is still very obscure, but as a working hypothesis Dr, 
Hoernle thinks that in the earlier part of the 6th century A. D. a great 
invasion of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Gurjaras and others, whoso 
exact interrelation we do not know, took place, The first onset carried 
them as far as GwAUor,but it was checked by the emperor of Kauauj, and 
the main portion of these foreign hordes settled in RdjputAna and the 
Punjab, while the Ohaulakyas turned south. In the north the invaders 
fused with the natives of the country and in the middle of the 7th 
century the Parihars emerged, an upgrowth followed by that the 
Parmars, ChauhAns and imperial Gfirjaras about 750 A. D. About 840 
the G&rjara empire, with its capital at Kauauj, embraced nearly the 
whole of northern India, underBlioja I, but after his death it declined.* 

Another problem of great interest in the history of Indian religions 
is the connection of the Gurjaras with the cult of tho child Krishna of 
Mathu4, as contrasted with that of the ancient Krishna of Dwiirak&.t 
This cult was, almost beyond question, introduced into India by 
nomads from the north, very probably by the Gurjaras. No doubt the 
modern Gujars, even those who have retained their Hindu creeds, havo 
lost all recollection of any special devotion to the cult of Krishtm, and 
he is now prominent in the traditions of the Ahirs, bub certain groups 
of the Ahirs appear to be of Gurjara origin, Among them we find the 
Nandbansi whose name reminds us of Nand Mihr, a legendary progeni¬ 
tor of the Guiara, and a Solanki (Chaulakya) got appears among tho 
J&dhbansi. If we may assume that these two great races, the Gujar 
and Ahlr, once pastoral, and still largely so, are really identical, the 
theory that the cult of the child Krishna was introduced into India by 
the Guiara in general or more particularly by the' .Nandbansi and 
GufLVbaiisi branches of the Ahirs becomes greatly strengthened. Like 
the Huns, the Gurjaras were originally sun-worshippers, but they have 
lost ail traces of any special devotion to the cult of the Sun-god, aud 
•may have acquired some tincture of Christianity either from their 
neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection with Christians 
among the Hun a.I 

Various origins are claimed by different Gujar clans. Thus in 
Gujr&b the Chau lulu claim descent from Rai Pithora of Delhi. 

TheChhokflr in Kamiil say they are Chandarbansi and an offshoot of 
the JAdu. lUjputs of Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces. The 
Bhodw&l, Kaiai&n and Baw&l all claim to be Chandarbansi, the 
Kalskn being Ghauh&ns and the Rawdla Khokliar Rajputs by origin j 
bat the Chham&n say they are Surajbansi end Timwi'trs. 

In Gurd&spur the BhadAna, OUh&la, Kasrina, Mtimn§ and Tur gots 
claim RAjput desceufc and the Banths and Bujars extraction, while 

jr Soo krShmi,- Christianity and the Gnjars,hy Mr, J. Kennedy in J. R, A. 8., 1907, p. 875. 
t Ibid, p. 989. 

| Prom tho Monin Qnjara some of fcbo Bharaia and J3azig*rs are said to have branch¬ 
ed off. 
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The Gujar sections. 

are Khafcrla by origin, and the Modis, Patfidns. 
The Chh&la got claims descent from R&ja Som Bans, of Gahr 

(Jajni in the Dacoan, and its ancestor embraced Jsl&m at Rtfiion in 
Jullundur, married a Gang Kasana girl and so became a Gujar. The 
Kas&na declares itself descended from Rdjii Fans, the Munln from R&jfi 
Indar Rai, and the Pand&ria from R4j& Panda Rfii. 

The Paswd.1 ascribe their foundation to Wajih Kalbi, a oompanion of 
the Prophet, who accompanied Ahutae, ruler of Yemen, when he 
conquered Kashmir. The Paswiil originally settled in Sidlkot bnt have 
spread into GkmMspur. 

The Hindu R4wat Mandan got is found in the B£wal nkdmat of 
N&bha. It traces its descent to one R&wat who fell in love with a 
damsel, Gorei, whom be only carried off after a great struggle. His 
mesalliance cost him his status as a Rajput and he became a Gujar. 
The got derives its name from him and from the number of heads 
{mandan) which fell in the struggle for Gorsi. This got is numerous 
ia Jaipur, where it beeps its women ir* par da and forbids widow 
remarriage, but this is allowed in N&bha. Formerly the R&wafc 
Mandan did nob roof their houses or put. planks to their doorways, 
though they now do so. A child’s first tonsure should be performed at 
the shritie of Swiimi Pun Dd.s in Rewd-ri tahsil. 

The Chobar of Ndbha, who appear to be distinct from the Chhokar, 
are Hindus and trace their descent from Sankat, a ChauMn Rajput of 
S&rnbhar in Jaipur, who was a great robber. Once on the road lie 
forcibly espoused a beautiful girl whose kinsmen came to her aid, but 
Sankat sought help from Ban Deo and he and his comrades took the 
shapes of birds, and escaped. A barber too rang a wedding-bell in 
front of their pursuers, and they resolved to turn back. So the got of 
Sankat was called Chokar, ‘ one who misses/ and it still affects' Ban 
Deo, holding the first tonsure of its children at his shrine in Jaipur, 
never burning cotton sticks for fuel and only using cotton after first 
offering it to Ban Deo. 

In N&bha the Bbargar, Chapr^na, Doi, Kasdnu, Khanfaa and 
Sardh&na Gujars all vaguely claim Rajput origin, but unlike other 
Hindu Gujars they only avoid three got #in marriage, permitting it in 
the mother’s father's got. They specially affect Devi and do not give 
the beestings of a cow or buffalo to any. one till the Arariwas, when they 
cook rice in tho milk, place it on a spot plastered with cow-diing and 
then give it to their children. The Bhargar, like the R&wat Mandan, 
use no doors or roofs of timber, and ascribe this tabu to the fact that 
one of their women became a sati and a house raised in her honour 
was left, incomplete.* 

The Mein Gujars in N&bha are converts from Hinduism, but still 
avoid four gots in marriage. They do not build two hearths close 
together, or wear blue cloth. Their women wear gowns. This got 
never sell milk, lest the animal fall ill, but they may sell ghi. 

The elements of the Gujars are nob easy to describe. Local tradi¬ 
tions, as has already been shown, vary as to the origins of many clans, 

* Or unroofed ? Apparently a hyprothral shrine is meant. 
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but the following’ addenda may belguotedjj'as bo the clans descended 
from the various R&jput races j—Ohauhdn origin is claimed by the 
Bhalesar, ‘ sons of Bhallu,’ BaharwAl, Jhandar, Kalsi&n (in Karu4l). 

Pamvdr descent is claimed by the Bahlot, Chhali, Phambh$, "sons of. 
Phamar’ and Paur*: J&du (Chandarbahsi ) descent by die Chliokar (in 
Karn£l), Janjda origin by the Barrdh, Khokhar (Chandarbansi) by the 
Haw41 (in KarnM), Manhas by the Dhinda, Sornlmnai by the Dhakkar, 
Surajbansi by the Saramdnd, and Tur by the Chhamdn (in Karndl). 

Folk-etymology and legendary lore have been busily engaged in 
finding explanations of various clan names among the Gnjars. I bus of 
the Barras, (a word meaning ‘ holy’) it is said that their ancestor 
Fatihulla used to bring water from the river at Multfin barefoot, lor his 
spiritual guide’s ablutions. One day the Pir saw that his disciple’s foot 
had been pierced with thorns, so he gave him his shoes, but Fatihulla 
made them into a cap, as worthy to be so worn, and again his feet were 
pierced with thorns. The Pfr seeing this blessed him and called him 
Barra.t 

Tho Bharyar claim descent from Bajd Earn. The children of his 
descendant BAja Dbal always used to die and his physicians advised 
him to feed his next child on the milk of a she*wolf ( bhairya ), whence 
the name Bharydr. Buta embraced Isltfm in BAbar’s time and settled 
in Sh&hpur. 

Of tho Gajgahi section it is said that Wall, their ancestor, was a 
Khatdna who wore a gajgah or horse’s silver ornament, so his descendants 
are now called Gajgahi. 

Of the Kha Unas’ origin one story is thnt one day Mor and Molmng* 
sons Of R.aj4 Bbans, came back from hunting and ate on a hhat or bed. 
For this breach of social etiquette the Brahmans outcaeted them, saying 
they had become Muhammadans, so they adopted Islam and were 
nicknamed Khakina, Another legend makes the Khatauas descendants 
of RAjd JaspAl and the Pdndavas. Jaspal had exteuded his dominions 
from 'Th&nesnr to Jhehira and, whea SulUn Mahmud Sabuktagfn 
invaded Hindustan, Jaspal met him at Attoclc, but was defeated and 
slain. His son, Anandpal, ruled for two years at Lahore and then fled 
to Hindustan, leaving two sons, K ha tana and Jaideo or Jagdeo, ol whom 
the former ruled at Lahore and turned Muhammadan. Other Gujar 
clans also claim descent from Anandpfl, and Snltftn Mahmtid assigned 
the KbafAnas jogvrs in Gujr4t whore they founded Shdhpur, now a 
deserted mound near Chak Din4. 

The Kh a tanas are not only tt leading Gujar clan but have many oif- 
ehOota in the minor sections, such as the Gajgahis, Topas, Amrdnas, 
Awilnaa, Bhunde, Bukkans, Thike, and the Jangal, Debar, Do:, and 
Lohsar clans. 

Hindu KhatAnas are also found in the BuwaJ. nizamat of Nabha and 
there claim Tur EAjpufc origin, deriving their name from Khatu Nagar, 
a village in Jaipur. As followers of BawA Mohan Das Bliadawaswala 


* One is tempted to connect, his name with Povua. 
t No such word is t 4 ’aceablo in the Fanjdbi Dicky, 
R4jputs* 


The term recalls the Bargujar 
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they abstain from flesh and wine. At weddings the J&t ceremonies 
are obstrvrd and on the departure of the bridegroom’s party his father 
is beaten by the women of the bride’s family. 


The Topas are really Klwt&nas and when tho and Gujars were 
competing for the honour of giving the biggest contribution to Akbar’s 
rebuilding of Gujrdt town one Adam, a Khat&na, paid a lakh and a 
quarter of rupees into the imperial treasury, measuring the money in a 
topa, whence his descendants are so named. 

In Hazdra the Terns say they are really Rdjputs and descended 
from a raja who was SO generous that when once a faqir to test him 
demanded his head he stooped so that the faqtr might cut it off* 
which ho did. Having thus proved his genorosity the faqir replaced 
his head on his shoulders and prayed for his life to be restored to him. 
The clan name is derived from trer, a scar. 

In Delhi certain Gujar clans claim descent from eponyms. Such are 
Budbdna, descendants of Bhopal; Amlaota, from Aiubap£l,Bhotla* from 
Bharup; Bali.an, from Baniapdl; Dhaidha, from Diptipdl; Chinori, from 
Chhainp&l; Kangri, from Naghpdl, and Tanfir, from ToopAl. As to the 
Adh&na, tradition says that BAjA Rdm Chand of the solar race had two 
sons, Lu and Kush. The latter was the progenitor of the Kachhwdi 
Rdjputs; while Lu’s son Ganwat had a son named Rapt who made a karao 
marriage and was nicknamed Gujar. He had two sons Adhe and Swahi. 
The latter died sonless, but Adhe founded the Adhkia clap. 

Organization.”^ It. is generally asserted that the real (asli) or original 
tlujars are the 2^ sections, Gorsi, Kae&ua and the half tribe Burgat, 
so-called us descended from a slave mother.* Next to these rank 
the Khatanaa who for a long period held sway in the Gujr&fc, in which 
tract, however, the 2$ section'! were the original settlers, the other 
sections having become affiliated to them in course ,of time, though 
not necessarily Gujars by origin. As an instance of this process of 
accreti' n tho Gujars point bo the Burras, of Hasilunw^UI village in 
Gujr&t, whose forebear Fati-ulla, a Janjua by birth, was deputed by 
one of the saints of MuMn to colouise tbat tract. All Gfijars give 
daughters to the Barras, but never receive them in return, and the 
Barras all rank as Mian as, except those of certain families which have 
forfeited their sanctity, and are designated Pir.t 

In Hazara the f real® sections do not appear to be recognised, but 
it is generally conceded that the Kafchfma, Hakla and Sarju sections 
are of Rajput origin, though this origin ia also claimed by several 
others. Tradition avers that the Kath&rias once ruled a large part of 


* In Delhi the asli sections arc said to be Ghechi, Nikadi, Gorsi, and Kusana 
(the half). And in KarnAl tho 2| sections are said to be tho Gorsi, Cbochi find 
KnsAna <tho half). Hut. the Chechi are snid, in Onjrit, to be by origin KhatAnas, bo 
that the accounts generally agree in representing tho Gorai, KnsAna and Khat&na aa tho 
3 original Gujar dans Several stories are told to explain thoir pre-eminence. 
Thus in Ludhiana, ir, is said thar Jagpal, Oor&i, and Abaya, Kbatana, succei«sfully 
raejat^d RAji Jag's father, Dda Dip, in a mode campaign for 8 years, while Nanda 
LAI,. Bargafc, gave in after a few months—hence his oh»n was called the half. 

tin the Jhelmn Gazetteer the Bharraa (sic) are said to be descendants of Shaikh 
Noth a, of the ManikhifUn family, who fled from liia homo after killing a kinsman, and 
died in tho odour of sanctity. 
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Gujar clubs. 

\he Punch valley, whence the Dogrns expelled them, though their chiefs 
still hold targe jdgirs iu that fief of Kashmir. Naturally the K&thflrma 
onlytako wives from Gujars of R&jput descent and only give brides 
to men of their own section.* 

The Gujars are often said to have 84 clans or sections a nd in 
Ludhi&na their Mir Asia address them as * Ohaimtei got da diwa / i. 

( Light of the 84 clans 1 ; but other accounts assign them 101,170 or 
even 888 sections, 

Of these numerous clans none have any definite superiority over the 
rest, though a few have a vague local standing above their neighbours. 
Such are the Khobar, Raw4l, WApe and Phaliikt in KaruAl—because 
they abstain from flesh and liquor, whereas the Ghhokar, liaison, 
Datyar, Dhosi and IMbhi sections do not, Of regular classes there is 
hardly a trace, excepting the Minnas who form in Gujrdt a semi-sacred 
class.' They are descendants of men who have acquired a name for 
learning or sanctity and so their descendants cannot give wives to 
Gujars of less exalted ran b.% Indeed the leading Khatdna family of 
Diijha used to consider it derogatory to give daughters to any Gujar 
at all and sought bridegrooms iu more exalted families, or failing them 
let their girls remain unwed. In Gujrat the Gujars also possess a 
curious social organisation, beiug possessed of 84 dam or lodges.§ 
Originally the number was only 54— distributed over the 7 tappas into 
which the tract was divided iu Akbar’s time, but 20 have been added 
from various families, and 5 assigned to the Gujars of K4la in Jhelnm, 
To become a darr-tcdld or member requires money, influence and popu« 
larity. A candidate must first, at his eon's wedding, obtain the consent 
of the existing darr-walds, which is not easily done, as there must be no 
'black-balls/ and he must be on good terms with the leading men. 
Having been thus elected ho must pay so much per darr to the mirdsts. 
At present the rate is Rs. 11 per darr so he has to pay 84 x ll=Bs. 924, 
or nearly 60 guineas as entrance-fee. His descendants remain darr - 
•wtilas, but his agnates do not acquire the privilege. At a son’s wed¬ 
ding in the family a darr-wdld has to pay a fee of nob leas than 4 annas 
to each darr for its mirasi. The darr-wdlds do nob as a rule give 
daughters in marriage to those who do not possess equal social stand¬ 
ing. The real origin of this system does not appear to be known, but it 
has some resemblances to the Rajput chhat and makdn, and perhaps 
more to the lodges of the Mr,4 S4d4t. 

The social observances of the Gujars are ordinarily those of the other 
Hindus or Muhammadans, as the case may be, among whom they live, 
but one or two special customs are to be noted, 

In Delhi a child is betrothed in infancy by the barber and Brahman 
jointly, but he is not married till the age of 10 or 12. Prior to the 
wedding ono or the other on the bride’s part go to the hoy’s house with 
the lagan to discuss the arrangements for the wedding. Half the lik 

*"p. sr. Q. IT, § 280 

f Tho Dtaal^kn of Keorak iu tahsil Kuitrhal regnrd themselves ns exalted in rank above 
the other Uujara iu Kamil and used to give daughters to tho Khoter and Chhok&r 
G a jars oast o£ the Jumna. Naturally this led to female infanticide iu Keorak. 

Jin Ludhiana a fmv families also boar tho title of Hf&n. 

§ lit. a door ox threshold. 
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^rxfaeB are paid to both these functionaries at betrothal and the other 
half at the lagan, whereas M$e pay the whole at betrothal. 

A day or two before the wedding madha worship is held, the beam 
of a plough being pitched before the house door with a little straw tied 
to its t,op A large earthen jar with a smaller one full of water on top 
of it is also placed beside the beam, a red thread (kalawa) being 
fastened round the uppermost pot. Clearly this is a fertility charm, 
and the usage does nob imply that the Gujars are devoted to agricul¬ 
ture. 


In Hoshiarpur the Gujars have a curious custom at weddings. 
Money, called mudda ji rupaiya or f mndrfa at one rupee per soul, is 
given by well-to-do Gujars on such an occasion to every Mnvisi present, 
regardless of age or sex, and a pregnant Mintsan getB two rupees, one 
for each life. When a Gujar at a son's weddmg gives this money to the 
Mb dais of certain specified Gujar gots it is called and on the 

wedding of any hoy of those specified gate the Mirasi of the Gujar who 
cave the original bhaji is entitled to a rupee. A Gujar who gives 
mndda ji rupaiya is held in high esteem socially and theMissis style 
him gharbhdn kd data or "one who is generous even to the child in the 
womb.* 

The GuiaTB of Nakodar tahsil in Jullondur have tlie following custom 
(called irfiititrateal at marriages, a survival of marriage by cap tare. 
The young men of the bridegroom’s party gallop round the village, 
so as to encircle it; those of the bride’s party endeavour to prevent 
this If any one of the former succeeds in completing the circle, he is 
given a present by the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the 

girls of the bride or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of 
their brothers-in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the 
marriage feast is to ho cooked. If he snooeeds, he is rewarded by a 

present of some article of dross. 'Ihis custom is called, halkfi-bhath. • 

In Gurd&spur the Muhammadan Gujars date then; conversion from 
Hinduism to the time of Aurungzeb. They still observe Hindu rites, 
.rod on the birth of n son the women make an idol of cow-dung 
laavatrdhan), which is worshipped. The birth of a son is an expensive 
event, as besides the Qfci and Mirfei who are ( feed, the child a sister 
and paternal aunt get clothes and a ehe-buffa 0 or money, anfj 
Brahman still visits some families as-a parohti to bless the child® lathei 
b, placing dab grass on his heed. At a wedding too he observes this 
rite but tie chanka is made by a Mirfei. Herein the boy is seated on a 
baskot before he dons his wedding garments and sets out tor the brides 
hmso No Gujar is allowed to marry in his own got, but. the Bliatia 
have given up this restriction, ami generally Hindu Customs are dying 

out among the Muhammadan sections. 

In GuirAt the customs of the Muhammadan Gujars are in general 

similar to those of the Muhammadan J^s, but after a birth on the 

dkawan clay, when the mother bathes and leaves the place of her 
confinement, a Brahman comes and makes a square (chauka), on which 
a )m& made of dU (Hour) is lighted. Big rolis too awjoooked, each a 
top* in weight, and given to the menials. The Brahman also gets a 


custom is not confined to the Gujars. It exists among the Korns also. 
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topa of did. In respectable families halted is cooked as well, but it 
eaten only by persons of the same “ bone/ 1 i. e., of the same got. 
Married daughters cannot eat this halved because they have left the 
got, or section. If a son’s wife is away at her parents’ house her share 
is sent her, but none of her parents’ family can eat it. 

Milni is not observed at a marriage by tho Gujr&t Gujars, but they 
observe the dawa, or 4 imitation 3 instead. Before the wedding pro¬ 
cession leaves the bridegroom’s house, the Mirisi of the bride’s family 
goes to see what the numbers of tho procession will he and so on. He 
gets a present and returns, after which the wedding procession starts 
for the bride’s house. The Gujars also have a darr or custom of pay¬ 
ment to the Mir&ais of particular 1 families, but it is done only by those 
families, not by all Gujars, whereas the Tats have their rathachdri 
which may be done by tiny one who chooses. The darr has already 
been described. Some three or four weeks before the wedding the gala 
ceremony is also observed. Gala means a handful of grain which is 
put into the chaki (mill). The gala marks the commencement of the 
wedding and is celebrated, after the women of the birddri have 
assembled, by grinding five paropis of grain and putting the dtd into 
a pitcher round which mauli thread lias been tied. Amongst Hiudns 
this mauli is first tied hot only to the pitaher but to the chaki, pestlo 
and mortar, chhaj, etc., as well, and then the dtd and other articles 
required for the wedding are got together. 

As a caste tho Hindu Gujars appear to have no special cults, though 
in Gurgaon they fervently celebrate the Gordhaa festival, but it is a 
Hindu, not a special Gujar, fete. In Hissiir Bhairon or KhotrpfU, as a 
village deity, is their chief object of worship. Tlie tradition is that 
he was born of a virgin. His chief shrine is at Ahror (near Kewdri in 
Gurgaon) where many of the Hi astir Gujars attend a great festival 
held in his honour in February. 

The Muhammadan Gujars of Hazdra have a curious legend which 
recalls those of Dria, the Prophet, and of Hazrat Ghaus of the Oliihltan 
mountain near Quetta * Their ancestor Nand Mihr, they relate, used 
to serve the Prophet and once gave him a draught of water while at 
prayer. The Prophet promised to fulfil his every wish and Nand Mihr 
asked that his wife might bear him children, so tho Prophet gave him 
a charm (tow) for her to eat, but she did not eat it. This occurred 
thirty-nine times, and when the Prophet gave Nand the fortieth charm 
he made his wife eat them all at once. In due course she bore him 
forty children, hut finding that lie could not support them all Nand Mihr 
turned thirty-nine of them adrift. They prospered and built a house 
into which they would not admit their unnatural father, so he, on the 
Prophet’s advice, surrendered to them his remaining son also. 
Descendants of these forty sons are said to be found in other parts of 
the Punjab and Kashmir but not in Hazdra itself, save as immigrants. 

By occupation the G ujars are essentially a pastoral race, so ranch so 
that in the Gojra (? Gujrat) something like a regular sidpd is observed 
on the death of a buffalo, the women mourning for it almost as if for a 


* See Daraoa' Popular Poetry of the Bnlothea, p. 169, arul Masson's Travels London 
im r II, p, 85. 
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beia S' A Similar custom in noted in Attack, in which Is^Sr 
ba 89en with voi,ed facea keeping oyer the death 

,lilt°t hl f pur ? ujar W0 , men are in S ,mt re, 2' I0st M Wet-nurses and 
zjra to w ua ir8 qa 0 »tly put out children to nurse with them for a 

iXnotal'lnwtt n! ’ d0rfcllatthBJ ' raay gr0W U P 8tr0D S- Some Gujars 
Jllri 1 th W ° men to s ° lnCo the towns with milk, and regard 
thrir ,** mp ° rWV - t0 tho3e who allow this Practice, refusino- them 

tho.r daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in Z 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 

t > d T 9S fi fch ° ar ® “ ot distinguished by any marked peouliari- 

reminds oje ofThe prov“b: ‘ ^ ^ ^ & K “ J "’ W - Hoh 

Zamin ba yak 8(il banjar shawad, 

Gujar bo yak nukta dtanjav shawad, 

“I* oue 7 ear land becomes waste, 

By oue dob /Gujar* becomes ' Karijar’ ”* 

and probably is jusfc as near the truth. In Karn41 „ 

then°prin^^ i^nraSly 

wear gold ornaments. V ^ Dn they aie said not to 

receives no fees 8 ** Wa ' 3 ’ but he 0XaIcims ™ P™e? S «nd 

affi^tiefwith the langoa^rfwTd • °\ ?T L U bas -»ng 

tSSSS KSi: 

the people amongst whom they dwel/f * genOTa y S P eak the d,al8 «ts of 

^ “Brahmans who 
all Brahmans; they are always led first - an 3 !.!* 68 V’i 6 h ’? ,laat ®Uss of 
they meet him, while they will not eat ordin f a Ga “f when 
They are fed on the ^th^ay aC drath lTrh^ fr0ra , b “ hands - 
on the 18th day if this has /ot been do^' But rlL Tl 9 ^ . eat 

offerings. To them appertain especially the Rdhn t i kl> . , “*" s P , f°“* 
an eclipse. They will not taka oil ao6o ^ 16 1 offerings made at 

clothes; but will take old clothes if WMheif°buffa7 8 '"i OT dirty 
They ah» take a special offering l„ R4hu made hv^’t and mtn ^ a ~ 
puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in1t a “i lives it to a Wh ° 

who weighs himself against satmija and makes an offe* a G .T rttl r , OT 
A buffalo which has been possessed by a devil to that"!? /fJgrain, 
has got on to the top of a house l« n n / , . de S 1 ' 66 that he 

foal dropped in tho month of Sdian or abuffi? 0 * 'fr 01 a 

given to the Gfijardti as being unlucky No fi^° “'u” Md » h ’ ar0 
At every harvest the Gfijarati takes a small a lh,/I W °? M ^ ttem ' 
from the threshing floor, just as does the CUur " The dl.— ° f fT* 
Gujar ati are described on pp. 140-1 supra. ’’ ^ ^ lm,on3 . of the 


, * Hodhifirpnr 8. ft, 1885, p 54 
f Census Report, India, 1903, p , 3 








Gujjrd lr— Gu labdhi. 

Gujjiial, a Muhammadan tribe found in Gujr&t, and descended from a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in Gujrafc m 
the time of Aurangzeb., 

Gulabdasi(a), a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one Gulab Diis, 
an Udasi of Chafth* or Chattianwahi near Kasur. Its doctrines 
may bo described as Epicurean in tendency, though the accounts 
given of them vary aato the precis© tenets of the sect. One story is that, 
they disbelieve in the existence of God, and only revere living priests 
of their own persuasion. Gulfib DSs, though originally an 
Baid to have fallen under the influence of one Hir&D&s, u sddhoi Kasur, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a faqir's nudity for ordinary 
raiment, proclaiming that he had had a vision which convinced him 
that he had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Maclagan says that 
the real founder of the sect was an Ud&si named Britain D&s who 
received some alight at a Konibh bathing festival ou the Gauges and 
so started a new sect. His principal disciple was Guldb Das, a Sikh 
who had been a ghorchdra or trooper iu Maharaja Slier Singh e 
army and joined the new sect on the collapse of the Sikh.monarchy. 
He compiled the scripture called Updes Biids^ and it is his tomb at 
ChatfcirinwaJa which is resorted to by his disciples. Mr. Maclagan 
added 

“The Guktbd&sis have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They originally held that all tba.t mm visible 
in the universe was God, and that there was no other. It is said that 
Gulab D&s declared himself to be Brahm and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man ia of the same substance as the deity, and will bo absorbed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do nob believe in 
a personal future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim ; and renouncing all higher objects they seek only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dross and tobacco, wine 
and women, the 'lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. I hey are 
scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all. worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appearance they vary; some always 
wear white clothes; others preserve the Uddsi dress ; others are clothed 
like the Kirmalas; and others are distinguished by being shvays shaved. 
They are of course greatly distrusted and, to some extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the decrease. 
Tho Gulabdasi's are returned mainly from Lahoro and Jullundur.* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but, the different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry .*• 

GuMb Das abolished the kes or Sikh fashion of wearing the hair, 
allowed his followers to smoke and only acknowledged such passages 



~ * They are also found m Amritsar 1 and Ferozeporo aud have dehrus iu Am Mia and 

KarMl. 
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tlio Grani'h as accorded with his own views. The GulAbdAsfs do not 
frequent the ordinary fairs, but have a large gathering ol : their own* 
which lasts six days, during the Hoti. The author of the Panjabi 
Dictionary says that GulAb Das inclined on the whole towards 
pantheism. 

Gulahira, fern. 4, a vagabond. 

Gulam, see GhulAm. 

Gdlerah, see Golera. 

Gulhari, Gulhaiua, a section of the Aroras, a man of that section, (Panjabi 
Didy., p. 410). 

Gumhar, see KumhAr. 

Gum rani, a clan of PathAns found in the Nowshera fcahail of Peshawar. 

Gundi-Nawazan, the * white } party in the Marwat plain of Bannu 5 see under 
Spin. The * black J or Tor party is known as the Gundi-Abezar. 

Gunjial, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Guraha, ‘ a tribe of Jat^s who were originally Rajputs. They claim to have 
acquired their lands from Nawab GhAzi KhAn to whom they presented 
a valuable horse, and he gave them as much land as they could compass 
in a day and a night': (Panjabi .Dicty., p. 415). 

Gur'aya, see GorAya.. 

Gurboz, an unimportant Path An tribe, which accompanied the Wazik in 
their movements, and onoo occupied the hills between their Mahshd 
and Darvesjb Khel brethren, where they disputed the possession of the 
Ghabbar peak with the Bitanni. They have now returned to their 
original seat west of the Khost range and north of the Bawari, who 
hold the trans-border banks of the Toe hi river. 

Gurchani, an organized Baloch tnmmi, own the MAri and DrAgal 
hills, and their boundary extends further into the mountains than that 
of any other of the tribes subject to ns j while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the SulaimAns. They are divided into eleven 
clans, of which the chief are the DurkAni, ShekAni LashAri (a snb- 
tuman ), Pit&fi, JieatkAui, and SabzAni. The lash four are true Baloch 
and the last three Rinds f' the remainder of the tribe being said to have 
descended from Goririi, a grandson of RAja Bbimsen of GaidarAb*Ad, 
who was adopted by the Baloch and married among them. He is 
said to have accompanied HumAyun to Delhi, and on his return to 
have collected a Baloch following and ejected the Path An holders from 
the present GurchAni holdings. It is not impossible that a consider¬ 
able number of the LashAri clan, who are not too proud of their affilia¬ 
tion to the Gurchani, may have returned themselves as LashAri simply, 
and so have been included in the LashAri tribe. The whole of the 
DurkAni and about half of the LashAri live beyond our border, and are 
not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The 


* Dames’ account is different. He says that the principal part of the tribe 1b Dodai, the 
Sy.4hph£dh DurUni being Rinds, and the PitA.fi, Jog4ni aud Chang arc probably partly 
Rinds: while the hashAris (except the (labels and Bhands) and the JiatkAnis are 
Lash&ris; and the Suhriinis and Holawanis are Bulethis. 





Gurdali-^Gutha. 


the most turbulent of all the clans, and they and the Pit&G 
used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of conduct. They were 
given fresh lands prior to 1881 and gradually settled down* They are 
only found in Dera Glutei, and have their head-quarters at I41garh, 
near Harraud, in that District. There is also a Gurch&ni clan among 
the Lnnds of Sori. 

Gdbdali, a Balooli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gurke, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery,. 

Gurkha. —The ruling and military race of Nepril, only found in the Punjab 
as members of our Gurkha regiments. The Gurkha invasion will be 
found described in the Sirmur Gazetteer , pp. 16—18, the Simla 
Gazetteer , and the Kang^a Settlement Report, by Sir James Lyali, § 82, 
but it left practically no traces on the ethnic elements of the Punjab 
Himalayas. The Gurkhas are of mixed Aryan and Mongolian blood. 
An interesting account of them will be found in Hodgson’s Essays, 
and their organisation which in some respects closely reproduces 
phenomena found in. the Hindu castes of the Punjab, is described in 
Vansittart’s work, 

Gdemahq. —An insignificant class of criminals found in tho Rawalpindi 
district, where some of them are registered as criminals. 

Gurmani, a Bai.och tribe scattered through Deras Glutei and Ismail Khd-n 
and Muzaffargarh. 

Gorra or Chamarwa* —Tho Brahmans who minister to the Cham&rs, Aheris, 
aud other outcasts. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other 
classes j and though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible 
that their claim to Brahman origin is unfounded. Yet on the whole it 
seems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, but have 
fallen from their high position. They are often called Chamarwa sddhs. 

Gordn, a Hindu Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gurzmak or KtnrXi.—One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to 
have been founded by one Sayyid Ahmad Kabir. It is so called from 
the fact that its members excite the compassion of the public by 
boating their breasts with studded maces {gun). They also carry 
about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives aud 
daggers and needles which they tbrusfc through their flesh. The 
author of the Qanun-i-Mdm (a book relating to Southern India) 
givos some details of their powers: " they level blows at their backs 
with their swords, thrust a spit through their sides or into their eyes, 
both of which they take out and put in again ; or cut out,their tongues, 
which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite. Nay, they even 
sever the head from the body and glue them together again with 
saliva/’ and so on, ad nauseam. 

Gutka, a small sept, some 60 souls in number, cf tho Bball section of the 
JdJs found in H&di&ra, a village in Lahore. They are descendants of 
one Gurbakhsh Singh, a Sikh Jilt who earned the nickname of Gutkil 
(" h collection of all that is bad ”) by his thieving propensities not long 
before the British conquest of the Punjab. He owned little land, and 
poverty compelled his descendants tp continue his career of crime. 



Gydni***Ghu&r, 

;^/ono possessing divine knowledge, a sage, from qydn, divine know- 
medltation ’> ainon g the Sikhs a traditional interpreter 

Gyazhinqpa, see ChAhzang. 

Gwala, an occupational term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd. In the 
i umab a Hindu milkman, butter-m«ker and cowherd is called a owdld 
and is generally by caste an Aim* **; but if a Muhammadan, he would 
be called a ghosi and is often a Qujar by tribe. The A Mr qwdld» of 
r bu 7 milk ^gely of the ghom for butter-making, 

of whmh hey had the monopoly, pi the Mutiny the ghosis were 
mmply mdk-sellers,.but after it they took to butter-making also. 

* n S ;y iU ni d^o£ a Hindu gw did, or a Muhammadan qhosi, but 
not ot the latter if water has been mixed with the milk, as the water 
would defile them. When gwdlds purchase milk of Muhammadan 
gnosis to make butter they are supposed to see the cow milked. 

GwAE,f Gwaria, a nomad caste of Hindus, low in the social scale, and said 
to be broken-down Ban^ras who having lost their cattle and other 
property have taken to wicker work and lead a gipsy existence. But 
other accounts, make them an offshootbf the Stois or Nats. They 
also make sirJci or screens of reed and set millstones. In Hissdr 
popular legend makes them descendants of a. BbSl woman by a Bftiput, 
and in this District they are settled in H&nsi and Bhiwdni tahsfls, 
engaged m ordinary labour as well a B mat-making, and described 
as intermarrying with BanjfLras. They are confined to tho south-east 
Districts of the Punjab. 


* For tho GwAlbans of the Ahfrs see under Ahir 

t Possibly Gaw&r, g.v. 
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Hafjiasi, a synonym of Kuka. 

Hadi, a general labourer who makes bricks, carries earth, Vegetables, etc., 
for hire, in l&ingpx, Ha resembles in some respects the Kumhdr in 
the plains. 

Hauwal, a numerous and powerful tribe in the territories of Kashmir and 
rivals of the Junbais, 

Hubokk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hiring see Hazara. 

Hajaom, the name by which a branch of the G hum man Jd^s is known* 
It is of R&jpufc status, and is descended from Harpdl and Ranpdl, 
two of the three sons of Jodha. The 1 bird son, Sanpdl, espoused 
twenty-two wives of various castes, and so the Hnjaulis, who remained 
K&jputs, refused to intermarry with their children and they sank t.o 
Jdf status * 

Hajjam, a barber ; see NAi. 

Efotiia (Rajputs), a branch of the Rajputs, apparently extinct, from whom 
the Glmmman, Hsvju&h, Khira, Tatli and Wains tribes claim to 
be descended.! 

Hajba, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in (Mult&n, probably Hijra or Hiujrd), 

IIakim, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdo. 

HAKtl, a section of the Gujara. 

The Halt Us of Gujrsit boast origin even more exalted than the 
Gujars of RAjput blood, for they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great and give the following pedigree: — 

Alexander the great. 

I 

Gang, grandson, held KborSsan. 

R&ja .lagdeo of Mathra, which hie descendants ruled for 14 generations, 

XUja NnmiPall 


God&n. 

I 


MAsu. 


JT 

Dhor, 


Dhol, 


Jham 


Rfija BhamAna, 

RAja Sangina, ruler of Mathra and Narvrarkot. 
lUj.4 Hik. 

RAjA Barn, fouuder of Baru&li la 1009, 
Grandson, dethroned by Muhammad of Ghor» 


* Amin Chanda But. i»/ the Bi&lhat Dint, pp. 45 -fi, This account of tho Ohawah 

(Ghnmman) tribe adds that tho genuine Bajoali (sic) Rajputs are still to bo found in 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum.. 

t Uist, of Sidlkof , pp. 21, 22. 24, 2«> and 20. [? A misprint for Eajwi.] 
j In Ludhiana tho tradition is that R«j*l Garb of Mathra had two sons, Dara (whose 
descendants Kearny R&jputs) and Naud Mahr, who settled in G uzerat and thus became 
the progenitor of the Gujars, by a woman of Guzerat, who boro him 19 sons. 









/•yAs Rajputs the Haklds claim to be Panwirs, and derive their'Tjame 
!h^<from B&j& Hik or Hikdar who overran ‘all India’ and wa3 king of 
R&jput&mi. RrijA Bara, however, held the Jateh DoAb and Mathra, bufc 
Muhammad of Gbor deposed hia son and grandson for aiding Khusrau 
Malik, last of the Grhasraivides,* Under the Bikhs the Hakltf-s again 
rcso to some power. Their chief, Ghaudu Ahmad Khan recovered 
2iaiudn Shdrh Abd-lli’s puns from the Jhelum for Ranjifc Singh, and 
received a grant of BarniUi and Bh&go, with Es. 25,000 a year. His 
grandson, Mihr Ali, sided with the British at Chilidnwald. 

Hal, a tribe of J&ts which once held the tract now occupied by the Lilias 
in the Jhelum Thai, but now reduced to a few families. Extensive 
mounds west of Lilia village mark the site of their ancient Settlement 

HALAj^rKHQB, hterm applied to a converted sweeper, Cbnbyd, or any other 
ontcaste who has embruced Isldm and only eats what is permissible 
under its law. Properly, according to the Panjabi Licly,, p, 424, halal- 
khor f ‘ one who eats carrion.’ 


..Halawat, see Ahliiwat. 
y*jjt HaLI. 


all the skinner and dresser of hides among the Gaddi tribes. He also 
I makes shoe's and weaves baskets of hill bamboo, and makes green leaf 
•platters. Occasionally the Hhli removes nightsoil. The If Ali s are 
• the most numerous and important of the menial castes throughout 
Chamba and are chiefly employed in field labour, either as farm- 
servants to the higher castes or as tenants. They also weave pattu 
or woollen stuff/) The following is a. list of the HAli gets found in 
Kangya 


Badhortu : 

Khawal. 

BAdi.f 

KhripAr. 

Basiura. 

Khar ere. 

ChilkhwAn. 

Kodhe, 

Dhulkan. 

Maremi. 

Ghahi. 

MhahAn. 

GhelAn., 

PachrAn. 

Jurgho. 

lUmsAn. 

Kahan. 

RihAma. 

Kardocha. 

Torarn. 


The HAlis are, or claim to be, endogamous,aiid would not at any rate 
give a daughter to a Bddi (who was not a ILili), a Uhaugri, a Rihdra 
or a Sippi. Marriage is both infant and adult. A man may espouse 
his wife’s sister. Sexual liceuso before marriage is not tolerated, even 
in the case of n ghar-juantru (the ghar-jawdi or resident son-in-law of 
the plains). Halls follow the Gaddi wedding customs. The plaiting of 
the bride’s hair before the bed rite is done by the bride’s mother and 
is called khrdru sir . That done after it is done by her mother-in-law 
and is called suhagan sir . Polygamy is allowed and so is divorce. 
A divorcee can remarry, but a widow may not espouse her husband’s 
elder brother. Widow remarriage is celebrated by the women’s putting 
a dori on the bride, and her husband’s placing a lain in her nose.) 

* Yet the Ilaklas avo said to bavo accompanied Muhammad of Ghor when he conquered 
Herat, (is the Herat tract in the modern District of Gnjr&t meant For a ballad 
composed by a miftiti of the HakUs see Indian Antiquary, 1&U8, p, HOB, 
t Apparently a separata caste. 
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&anUm«~HanddU. 




Kalwai, a confectioner, fr. halwd, a sweetmeat made of flour, ghi and sugar. 

Hamandkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hamar, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan tahsil. 

Hamara, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in IvIuU&n. 

Hamath, a Jd$ Clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc6n. 

Hamdani, aSayyidolan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar, 

Hastdi, a Ji4 clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc4n. 

Hamoka, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Hahsaya, a neighbour, a client: as applied to a clan on the Frontier tlie 
term implies clients hip, subordination to a true Parian clan, and, 
usually, Hindki origin. 

Hamshirah, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Babdwalpnr, 

Hanbali, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the tS’uimi Muham¬ 
madans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as followers of I bn Haubal 
(A. D. 780-885), chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
and not found in the Punjab—at least none have been entered in our 
Census returns/’ The modem Ahl-i-Hadfs follow, to some extent, the 
teachings of this school. 

Hanbi, a Jat tribe, which has one branch settled in the Gurchani and 
another in the Tibbi Lund country of tahsil Jampur in Dora Ghizi 
Khiin, where for purposes of tribal organization they are reckoned as 
belonging to those tribes, Tho tribe has adopted Baloch manners, 
customs* and dress. 

Hastoa, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BanjpX, a Khatii got or section. 

HA£r dal, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Kapurthala, Amritsar and in 
Sidlkot, where it claims solar R&jput origin, and descent from lUm 
Chandra. Handal, its eppnyra, lived in Ajudhia; and fifth in 
descent fi*om him, being outcasted migrated to the Amritsar district 
in the Punjab and his descendants married Jat wives and took to 
agriculture. 

Handal, a tribe of Jdts, 

Han Dali, the third oldest sect of the Sikhs. Tho Handidi were the followers 
of Bidhf Cband, son of Handl'd* a Ja$ of the M&njha, who had been 
converted by Amur Oils, the third Guru. Bidhf Ohand was apparently 
a priest at Jandiala Guru, in Amritsar, who was abandoned by his 
followers on account of his union with a Muhammadan wife, and who 
then devised a creed of his own. Ho compiled a granth and a janm- 
sakhiy in which ho endeavoured to exalt Handl'd to the rank of chief 
apostle and relegate Guru Nidrnk to a second placed representing him 

* Punjab Qustam.ai'y Lav', XVI, p. ii, 

t Hinchil was tho Guru’s cook, but was appointed b mamndi, Maclagan <5 97 
J He assigns Nunak’s birth to the mouth of Kiiik. 
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a mere follower of Kabfr. Bidhi Chand died in 1634 A. IX and 
was succeeded by Devi Dds, liis son by bis Muhammadan wife. Under 
Muhammadan persecution the Hands'Ll is denied they were Sikhs of 
N&nak/' and subsequently Ranjib Singh deprived them of their lands. 
The Handalia are now called Niranjaniw, or worshippers of God under 
the name of Niranjun, “The Bright.” They reject all Hindu rites at 
weddings and funerals, paying no reverence to Brahmans, I hey have 
a special marriage rite of their own, and at funerals perform no kina 
harm or phul. 

Han 3 ?ye, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hanifia. one of the great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammadans , 
Mr. Maclagan described them as ** followers ofthe ImAm Abu Ildmfa 
(A. D. 699-769), whose doctrines are distinguished by the latitude 
allowed to private judgment in the interpretation of the law. The 
greater part of the Sunnis of Northern India who belong to any school 
at all belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers as the Imam Azam or Great Jindm, and our figures for 
Hdnifis include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the 
Im&m Azam.” 

Hainan, a j/it clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Hanji, fem. -an, a boatman, a caste in Kashmir. 

HanJha., a Muhammadan 3&\ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless RinjiA). 

Hakjbak, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (doubtless Hinjra) . 

Hannt a clan of tlie Kodai Karldnn Pathdns, affiliated to the Mangal, but 
of Savyid origin. With the Mangal they left their KarULuri home , m 
Birmil crossed the Sulaimdns into the modern Banriu and settled m tho 
valleys of the Kurram and Gambila rivers. They were expelled by the 
Banndchi Pajjhilos a century later. Raverty, however, makes Honai 
and Wardag sons of Kochi's sister and adopted by him, but he relates 

the story that a Sayyid, a pious Darvesh, Say yid Muhammad, settled 

among the Ka r Ureai and other Patties and took to wife a daughter 
f rom the Rarldrnai and two other tabes. The feayyid origin of the 
Hanoi tbue appears undoubted. 

Hanoteah, a Brahman sept which ministers to the Mallu Jdfs. 

TTan'i a small Hi clan found in Jind, Ludhiana, Multdn and Montgomery.1" 
in the latter District it has a Sidh, Baba Sulamrin, at Hdns, to Whom 
bridal pairs make offerings. The name appears to be connected with 
hans, a swan or goose, 

HaNsalah, a JfiJ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bahsakah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

BamsI, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


' *TMadafiaa7s m says the junl. of the Niranjani actually took service with Ahmad Sh4h 
Abdfit and thereby drew down on themselves terrible vengeahee from Charat S*ngh u 

*%WlU h St£? distdote it D ifif«Wed both asand Ujftt (agricultural), but a. 
JAfe, alone, in Muhin, and in Ludhiiha. 







[aqCqt, a nect doubtfully identified with the Ahl-i-Hadis ; but the term 
simply means " genuine ” or literaland may refer to some other sect. 


HakIikb!, a sept of the Bhattfs, found in. Sidlkof. 

Habab, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hardasja, a small religious sect or order of faqirs . 

Harqan, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Shahpar. 

HarI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multiln. 

Harj, a tribe of Jdts found in Jind, They have a jathera at Shadi Bari and 
out of a pond there cast seven handfuls of earth at the Pewdli in his 
name. 

Barchand, a sept of R&jpufc found in Hoshttrpnr. It ranks below the 
Eaclwal. 

HarirAl—HARPAH i (the latter is the older form), one of the three sons of 
Dom or Dam, son or grandson of Jdr and founder of the Harindl divi¬ 
sion of the Sheranni Path&ns. F 

Hare, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur {doubtless Harral), 

HArni, fem. Earniani, a highly criminal tribe, with a non-criminal minority 
found in the Ludhiana, Jullundur and Hoshidrpur districts. 

The Hdrnfs of Lu&bidna have a curious tradition of descent from one 
Najaf Khdn, a Pa^n, who was a friend of Shdh A bdul Karim of Bilan 
With his 8 Bons Najaf Khdn accompanied the saint in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, receiving for his service lands at Manstfri near 
Delhi. The sons married Hindu RAjput wives and thus became Kdiput« 
Najaf Khdms descendants settled in various parts of India, those of his 
four younger sons in Bhatner, Uch, Dhodukof and Multan, whence in 
1671 A. I). they migrated into KapiirthaH. At Hdrnidn Khera, their 
settlement iu Bikter, the Bha$fs among the Etarnia quarrelled with 
the Tur and Mamkfhar septs, and were driven out. But they were 
accompanied by those of their women who had married into other septs 
and whose children fled with them. Another version is that famine 
drove them from Bikaner. 

However this may be, the Hrfrnfs became mercenaries of Rdf Kalla 
Kb&n of Rdikot and he gave them several villages in jdgin In return 
they ravaged his enemies’ lands, but when the .Itai 3 s family declined the 
Harms villages were handed over to the Kapurthalil. chief by Raniit 
Singh, and they themselves were soon banished from the State in 
charges of killing kine. This was in ! 818 and in 1847 they made an 
unsuccessful petition to the British authorities to be reinstated in their 
land. They were then allotted pome waste land near Jagr&on in the 
Ludhidna district, but it was wholly inadequate for their support and 
the Bands settled down to a life of crime, rapidly becoming expert 
burglars and daring thieves. Almost every form of theft is attributed 
to them, but they are peculiarly skilful in the form of burglary called 
tdpd which consists in jumping on to the roof of a house and snatching 
the ornaments off its sleeping inmates. The Harm's of Kirf in Ludhiana 
and two or three villages in Jullundur and Hoghtarpur are known w 
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Barni gets. 

w 

Hilrnis, Their women u sod to enter the houses of w ell-to- 
do people as servants, mistresses or even wives, and eventually plunder 
t,] ie m in collusion with their male relatives, who obtained access to the 
house in the guise olfaqirs . 


In their own argot the Hernia call thomselve3 Bilhll. Various expla¬ 
nations of the name B&rni are suggested : from heri, huntsman, from her 
a herd, and from hdr a road. Others say that Bai Kalla bo nick-named 
them from hdrni, a * doe/ because they were his huntsmen. I rooably 
the word means thief. 


The H&rnf got.s are numerous, considering the smallness of their 
numbers. The HrtrnS genealogies aro reported to be kept by the family 
of Hr SMh Abdul Karim and all the information regarding them was 
obtained in 1881-82 from the late Fir Zahtir-u i~Dm ot Delhi, his 
descendant. 


Bh&tfcf Sejpfil. 
Narti or Chti 


» v. Jhfcajle or Bha$l Lakhanpil, 
Blmttf Bharipal or Rahralr. 

„ ’ Rahmasurko. 

R4hd(r. 

Bhadclft, 

Bhaiias. 

Ohauluin. 

Walha or Bahli-f 
Bhatti Phuski', 

Sangix 

Machs. 

MilrC. . 

Jitang. 


Tui\ 

„ Shaikh-parhai. 

„ Dliochnko or Dhudchke. 
Madahar. 

„ Gujjar. 

PawaUT, 

„ Awin. 

? Ghuim or GhtimiA. 

Ladh&r. 

P&dh&r, 

Shftdiwil. 

Lathik. 

Haki, 


The curious point about these gols is that the forebear of each ;a 
specified. in the table of descent from Najaf Klntu. All these gots are 
descended from his four younger sons. To these must be added the 
Gul and Pachenke gota found in Tappar and Kiri respectively, ihe 

superiority of the Bba^l got is recognised by placing several cloths 

over the corpse of one of its members on its journey to the grave : 
otbor H&mis have to be content with a single cloth. 


By religion the H&rnfo aro strict Muhammadmis of the Q^dma and 
Hanifia sects, it is said, and frequent the shrines of Bhdlu Shah m 
Gaora, of Hassu Shdh in Tappar, of Zdhir WAli in Bodalwithi, besides 
those of Shrill Abdul Karim in Delhi, tbe Ohishti shrine at. Ajmer and 
that of Tairnur Sh&h in Surat. Tho H&rnis do not, however, refrain 
from liquor. 


The male Hrirm avoragos 5 foot 7 iuohos in height, is well but not 
heavily built, wiry and perfectly healthy. In disposition the tribe is 
frank and out-spoken, and less secretive than other criminal tribes. 


- ♦^Probably from Hirm word lor road, and so meaning highwayman: or 

’"too ?liS Of Kill “now well-behaved, having given up thieving and 
:i„n ‘iho Gamrlmto are aimaaid by their fellow Hinds to be so called beeao.e they slew | 
due of their women, named Gauni, on account of her frailty. For thia rrtis » , 

hr ran bo Ihe K/rl B arm's ermrnHttd oflrnees through their women, the other Jiai ms have 
^ Uaunfmars and rarely iuteimany wUh thnn- a story which is wholly 

incrottblo^ far themselves, BfihK. 
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From boyhood habits of endurance and activity arc inculcated and a 
. Hirin' man will walk 30 or 40 inilea in a single night in carrying out a 
burglary. 

Hakpal, a branch of the Aw&na. 

HAltfcAJb, a RAjpnfc tribe, which claims to be descended from the same 
ancestor, HAi Bbupa, as the -Kharral, but by another son; and to be 
PunwAr R&jpnts who came from Jaisalmer to Ueh, and thence to 
KamAlia in the Montgomery district. Mr, Stcedmun said that in Jhang, 
where only they are found on the left bank of the Upper,OhenAb, 
tradition makes them a branch of the Ahlrs, and that they are almost 
the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which 
they pasture in the central steppes, aed being bad cultivators. Another 
account says they were originally BhuttA JA^s settled at Ma^ela, a 
village in Sliihpur, whence they migrated under their Pir, Sh6h 
Daulat. As strict Muhammadans they employ no Brahmans and will 
not eat anything left by one who does nob perform the daily minds. 
Marriage within tbo tribe is preferred, but is allowed with Bains, 
Crondal, Sindhan J-lJs, BAlis, Laks, Ivharrals, etc, Iu Montgomery the 
Harral (Harl) are classed as a JAb (agricultural) tribe. They are all 
Muhammadans in this District. 

Hasal, an agricultural clau found in Shrikpur. 

Ha«am, a clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Hasani, Bee Sat nn. 

Hasan Khel, a well known sept of the Adam Khel AFridis, which with the 
Jawakki occupies the range between KohAfc and Peshawar, from Akor, 
west of the Kohdt Pass to the Kh&tak boundary. The Hasau Khel 
hold the southern border of the Peshawar district. 

Hasnana, a clan of the Si&ls. 

Hassani, a Baloch tribe of uncertain origin which once held a large part of 
the country now held by the Harris, by whom they were all. hut de¬ 
stroyed. A fragment now forms a clan among the Khetrans near the 
Han Pass. Possibly FathAn by origin but more probably Khetrail, the 
remaining Hassanis speak Batochi. 

Hassanzai, one of the throe main sections of the Jaduns (Gaduns) in Hazdra, 
settled in and round Dhamtaur and in the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The 
obsolete chieftainship of the Jadfina was vested in a family of this 
section. 

Hatano, an Ar&fn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hathar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Hatikhei,.— -The most numevous, orderly and wealthy clan of the Ahnmdzat 
branch of the Wazir Patbdns settled in Bannu. It is divided into two 
main branches, the Kaimal and Idal, the Kaimalkhel outnumbering the 
. Idalkbel by four to one. The Kaimalkhel has three chief sections, 
Ali- or Khaidar Khel (with a Pafcolkhel sub-section mostly found in the 
hills), Musa and Pnrha Khels—all settled in the Marwat plain. The 
Idalkbel have four sections Bai, Bakkar, Is a and Kaimal (II)—also 
settled in the plain. The Sirkikhel is a small clan, now practically a 





h^a of the Hatikhel, with, three main sections, Totals, Babk 
mi, all settled in the Bannu Thai, 


Batidr—Bensi' 
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HatiaB, a tribe of found in Gujrnt and so called because they used to 
practise female infanticide. They migrated from Sh&bpur to Gujr&t in 
Akbar’s time. 

Hattab, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Hattiaiu, a sept of the Bhafcps, h* Sialkot, descended from Bhoni, 7tli in 
descent from Bhatti One of Bhoni’s descendants, Bni Danu, in whose 
family the custom of female infanticide prevailed, had a daughter who 
\?as rescued by a Brahman and kept by him for four years, but at 
last, thinking that her father would be certain to kill her, if be ever 
found her, he put her to death himself, and the sept has become known 
as Hutthki, lit. f one guilty of killing a cow * or a Brahman. 

Haulk, a sept of Brahmans who migrated with the Hairs from Jammu and 
still receive small fees at weddings, etc,, from the Obaudhri&l of Ohak- 
wslil. The weighman's business of that town is in their hands, but they 
are still recognised by other Brahmans as of that caste. Their name is 
nscribed to their former dread (haul) of forcible conversion to IsHra. 

HazIka, a race usually but erroneously styled Path&n. They are almost 
certainly Mongol Tartars, and derive tlieir name from hazard, the 
Persian equivalent of the Turki ming or “ legion/ J Settled m their 
present abodes by Ohangiz Khiln they hold the Paropamisug of the 
ancients, from KAbul and Ghazni to Herdt and from Kandahdr to 
Balkh. Owing to their strict rule of intermarriage they have retained 
their physical and physiognomic characteristics and are “ as pure 
Mongols as when they settled over 600 years ago with^ their families, 
their flocks and their worldly possessions.” In the interior of their 
country they were almost wholly independent until subdued by the late 
Amir Abdur Rahrattu of Afghanistan. They do not give their name 
to the HazAra District of the North-West Frontier Province, nor 
apparently to the Chsch-Hazdra in the Attack tahsil.* The Haz&ras 
are not settled in the Punjab, but are found in it as labourers and 
also enlist in Pioneer regiments. All aro Sbias by sect, and in con¬ 
sequence regarded as heretics by the Sunni Afgh&na, They are fully 
described in Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan. 

Himbaji, an obscure Hindu sect found in Multdn. 

' Hbust, Hesi, a low caste of professional musicians and dancers found in 
Kulluand the Simla Hill States. Their wminen perforin as dancing 
girls. They appear to be also called (or the Bedas are a group 

of the Hesia). In Spiti the Heei appears to be also called Hesir (see 
Chahzang) and Beta (incorrectly Batia) and there they form a low 
caste, which is returned as Hindu, and which, like the Lohhr, is 
excluded from social iotercour.sewith the other classes. The Hesi is 
called ' the lfltli ca&te/t or the odd casto which is not required, for no 


• See Imperial Oanetteer, new cd. X. p. XIS. 

f The lBlii would apparently be the lowest caste or class. The expression reminds us of 
the ‘ eighteen elements of the State’ rexenod to in the Chambu inscriptions , see the 
ArchMologicaLSun'ty liep. for 1602-03, pp, Sol and 263. 








one will eat from Ms hands. Yet ho too has his inferiors and , 
not to eat from fche hands of a Loh:tr ? or from those of a MiUli, tho 
IvuUu title for a Jogi. Ordinarily a beggar the Hod sometimes 
engages in petty trade, and to call a transaction a Hesi’s bargain is to 
imply that it is mean, and paltry. In babul and Spiti the Hesi is tbe 
only class that owns no land/)and a proverb says : f The Beda no land 
and the dog no load.’ /The men play the pipes and kefcfclo*druin and 
the women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. -* 

Hbe, Ahek, or PobawAl,* the third of the group of Ja? tribes which includes 
the Hhnllar and Mari also. Their home appears to lie north of thebuUej 
and they are found inconsiderable lmmbors under the hi I Is from Amb.ila 
ia the east to GujnU in the west, and throughout the whole upper 
valley of that river. There is a very old village called Her m the 
Nakodar tahsil of Jullundar which is still held by Her Jhts, who say 
that they have lived there for a thousand years ; in other words for an 
indefinite period, 

Hebi, see Aheiu. 

^bsi, see Hbnsi. 

Hesifi, see Chahzang. 

Hijra, (l) an important Jtit clan, i.q. Hinjra : (2) a ennuoh, also called 
hhunsd, khojd, lihusra, imkhamtm, or, if a dancing eunuch dressed 
in woman’s clothes, zanhhd. Formerly employed by chiefs and 
people of rank to act in custodians of their female apartments and 
known as khwaja^sard, nawdb ovndzir, they are still found m fMjputiina 
in this capacity. In the Punjab the hijm is usually a farattr, i.e., 
attached to a (Urn. He wears b ingles on hi a wrists, and other 
feminine ornaments. If dressed in white, he wears no turoan, but a 
shawl and his hands ora stained with henna. Hijra9 affect the names 
of men, but talk among themselves like women. They visit people s 
houses when a son has been born to dance and play upon, the flute, 
receiving in return certain duos in cash and cloth. In some villages 
thov are found collected in chccnki*,t and, like singing-girls, are 
bidden to weddings. They act as buffoons, and are skilful dancers. 
In a 4era a chela sucoee Is his guru, his accession being celebrated by 
a feast to the other inmates of the rtera. The Ujms are all Muham¬ 
madans, and especially affect Shaikh Abdul QAdir MuM-ud-Din 
Jilani. At the Muharram they make fdzias. Hindus joining the 
fraternity become Muhammadans. 

The eunuchs of tho Punjab have divided the Province into regular beats from which birt 
or duo3 are collected. PAnipat contains a typical HijyA fraternity, hi that, town they live 
in iipakka house in the street of the Muhammadan BMis and, though retaining mens 
iik ft woman and call one another by such nam«s as md*», mothers sister 
the permanent residents of this abode only number 7 or 8, but 


fhuphi ,' aunt,’ and so on. 

# As rogards this name the following tale is toiil 

A MLr&si happened.to meet some children of the Min, Bhullar and Her tribes pasturing 
rattle Those of the two former tribes were in charge of boys, those of the latter in 
cli arae of girls, and so be asked them which of their tribes was the chief. I he boys 
answered ironically that the Porawal, who had sent their cattle out m charge of girls, were 
chief. Owing to their custom of so doing tho Her JAts were only regarded* as half a tribe, 

• and-the other two tribes refused to marry with them. The DhariwAl are also called Phor. 
j The chaufci appears to be much the same as a dura, 
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. „ or anniversary is hold at which a fairly largo number collocfc. They also observe ! 

_and Dasohra. But the largest gathering takes place on the occasion of a gad* nothin* 

or succession to the office of headman, when some 200 assemble. 

It is commonly asserted that no one has ever scon the funeral of a eunuch ; and tho super¬ 
stitious belief is that when about to die they disappear. They are, as a rule, long-lived, 
well-built, and, being so few, deaths among them cannot bo frequent. Eunuchs dread a 
dead bodv, and when one o£ thorn dies none of them dare approach the corpse. All that 
they will do is to cry and weep like women, ami it devolves by custom on their Badhi 
neighbours to wash the dead body and cany it to tho graveyard. A3 the eunuchs are 
looked upon as impure, the Bid his nnvor admit that they servo as their coffin-bearers and 
the popular superstition is thus strengthened. 

Eunuchs ore admitted into tho fraternity from all castes; e.g. } Sayyid, Shaikh, Gujar, 
JuLtha. etc. One of them, Bifcib Jan, a pious man, who died at the age of loo in Mecca, 
was a Brahman. All are, or becomo, Muhammadans. They have a rite of initiation, which 
they term chddar urhna (donning the sheet), but tho proceedings are kept socrct * None of 
the eunuchs now in Panipat are natives of the town. Two or throe men of PAnipat who 
became ouuuchs had to go to Patiala for initiation and to earn a livelihood. It is admitted 
by the eunuchs that no person is born a hijra, and the common belief that children are so 
born seems to be wrong ; none can say that ho has ever seen such a child.f It appears to be 
a fact that eunuchs are permanently unsexed, and it was vauntingly asserted that, however 
rich their food may bo, they are never • intoxicated.' They say " We are broken vessels 
and fit for nothing ; formerly we guarded the harems of kings— how could they admit us 
into the zandna if there was the least danger ? We go into the houses of all, and never baa 
a ounuoh looked upon a woman with a bad eye: we are like bullocks.” How this is brought 
about may be guessed, but. the eunuchs say they get recruits from the zandna or tanhha 
class, who are impotent even before initiation. A meal known as Mir luchri hi kkichri has 
to be' eaten by every initiate, and its effect is supposed to render » man impotent for life. 
What the ingredients of this meal are no one knows, and the eunuchs themselves are reluc¬ 
tant even to mention its name, saying that it was a myth, and who would dare to administer 
such drugs now-a-duys ? 

Another institution iu Panipat is the zandna mandli, which comprises some 25 or 80 
persons and is a well known class or circle in tho town. It consists of adult and young men, 
who Hirt and pietend to imitate the gait of women. They learn to dance and sing, and pass 
their days in indolence. They can be recognised by their matah chdl (behaving like females). 
Each of them has a “ husband." For some years past the taUdnat have celebrated the Iloli as 
a carnival. They Assume female names, by which they are called in their own circle. Most of 
them are beardless youth ; those who have beards shave them. Nth nakhra [ flirtation) becomes 
their second nature. There is no distinction between Hindu and Musalrann in the mandli, 
but most of its members are tho lattor: they wear narrow puij&mas and a cap. In Delhi 
also the mnanat are a recognised class : they hire kotha* or tho upper storeys of shops 
like prostitutes They are invited to wedding parties, where they danoo and act as 
buffoons (nakhdl), and their fees are high. Their ‘ friends ’ arc tatted s (watermen J,kunjrda 
< vegetable-men), and other low castes. The eunuchs speak of them tauntingly, and say 
that all the members of the zandna-mandli are impotent men given to sodomy, though 
some of them are married and havo children. u They are prostitutes,” remarked a eunuch 
“ if wo acted like thorn, how could our jnjmdns allow us to come near them ? They have 
deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood : we are not such.” 

Asked why they do not get more recruits from the zandnas, the eunuchs say that any 
such attempt is reseated by the relations of the laundas (boys); but if a stranger boy 
c.om °3 anti asks for admission they initiate him, It is alleged that the number of the 

zandna* is on the increase in lYmipat. 

A eunuch one: initiated very seldom deserts the “ brotherhood If a chela goes away 
no other eunuch can keep him without repaving his guru tho expenses of his initia¬ 
tion and keep And if he goes to the K hoi as the eunuchs are powerless. The Khojas 
are a separate class who live in villages They are married men with families, but earn 
their livelihood by levying hirt fees like eunuchs. They employ a eunuch to dance for 
them and play on the drum after him. If they cannot get a eunuch they get a boy of their 
own to dance. , 

The eunuchs in Panipat are fairly well off. Their house is full of furniture and 
necessaries, and they levy hirt or charitable fees on certain occasions. At. a wedding or tho 

* Probably for excellent reasons : see tho next foot-noto. 

t Eunuch b are undoubtedly made by mutilation. I here is a custem of placing fi jice 
under the foot of the boy who is to be operated on. Apparently this is done to prevent paiji 
qs a similar custom is believed to bo followed at births* 
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birth of a sou they go to the family concerned, dance at the house and eing, end receive 
Re. 1-4-0, or sometimes less. The zamhulur* * * § do not acknowledge them as their Kami an 
and they have uo claims upon them ; but persons of the lower castes, such ns Tclis, Rains, 
Jhiwars, etc., dare not, refuse them their fees, and every shopkeeper has to pay them one 
pice in the year. 

Eunuchs do not appear to bo employed in mosques in the Punjab.* 

Hindal, a Muhammadan bribe found iti Montgomery (doubtless Handal). 

Hindkj, a generic term, half contemptuous, applied to all Muhammadans, 
who being of Hindu origin speak Hindko and have been converted to 
Islrira in comparatively recent times. In Bannu the term usually 
denotes an Aw&n or dat cultivator, but in a wider sense it includes all 
Muhammadans who talk Hindi, Panjabi or any dialect derived from 
them. The local proverbs! are not complimentary to the Hindki. One 
aaya 

(а) “ If a Hindki cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell 

as he leaves you.” 

And again— 

(б) i( Though you duck a Hindki in the water he will come up with 

a dry seat (hence he is lucky).” 

(c) “ Get round a PalMfi by coaxing; but wave a clod at a Hindki.” 

(d) <( Though a Hindki be your right arm, cub it off.” 

Hindukia, a Hindu Rrijpub aepb of bhc lab grade found in HoBhirirpur. 

Hindwal, a synonym of Hindki. 

Hindwad, apparently a sub-tribe of Tan&olis. in Haz.dra: but probably 
only a variant for Hindkj. 

Hind wan aii, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multi,n. 

Hinjba, Hinjrai, HinjraonJ (or, incorrectly, Hijrri,), (1), an important 
tribe, indigenous to the Gujrriuwrila Bir. Once a pastoral tribe, perhaps of 
aboriginal extraction, they own 37 villages in GujrrirfitfriJa which is their 
home, but have spread both east and west under the hills. They claim 
to be Saroha U&jp'uts by origin and say that their ancestor Hinjrrion 
came from the neighbourhood of Hissri-r to the HAGzribrid pargana in 
Gajrrimvrila and founded a city called Uskhab, the ruins of which still 
exist. Their immediate ancestors were Mai and Dhol,§ and they say 
that half their clans still live in the Hiasrir country. 

* The Fersians in remote limes were waited by eunuchs ns we learn from Herodotus 
(lib. 8) and some attribute to them their invention. But Amraianus Marcellinus (lib. 14) 
ascribes it to Semiramis. In Al-M&m the employment of such persons about the mosque 
is a ti'rfaoe or custom unknown in the - time of the Prophet. It is said to have arisen from 
the following three considerations : that (i) these people are concentrated in their profession : 

(«) they must see and touch strange women at the shrines: and (Hi) the shrines are 
Karim or sacred, having adyta which aro kept secret from the prying eyes of men and 
therefore, should be served by eunuchs It is strange that the Roman Catholic Church as 
well as the Moslem mosque, should have, admitted such an abomination. Though ’the 

principal of the mosque, or shaikh al-hartm, is no longer a neuter.his n&ib or deputy 

is a black eunuch, the chief of the nghaiml, upon a pay of 6,000 piastres a month. .From 
Burton’s Pilgrimage to aKMadvnah and Slecca, Vol. I, p. 371, Burton goes on to describe the 
organisation of the attendants of the mosque at Medfnah, who are all eunuchs. 

t Thorbum’s Bannu, p, 245 note; pp. 2415,247, 250 and 254. 

t The original form of the word must have been Hinjrfcma ; c/. Jagrama. now Jasrion 

grama, now grdon. * ° 

§ Or Kaholia, according to the Hist , ofSMlkot, p. go. 







Eir~~Husaim. 
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A clan of the Muhammadan PachMas, found in Hisstfr * and also 
~~ claiming descent from Saroha Rdjputs. 

Tlife Hinji4 are also found in Shflhpur, as an agricultural clan, and 
in Montgomery, in which latter District they are all Hindus, 

HiR, a Muhammadan J^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery (doubtless 
Her). 

Hiraj, one of the principal clans of the Siy&le, 

HiRRA, a Khpkhar clan (agricultural) found in Sh&hpur. 

Hithabi, the inhabitants of the Hitbdr. 


HLONBJTKPA (£r. Hlo, 1 Bb.i$» ’) , a Buddhist sect, founded in tha 15th century 
by N(g)a(k)uang Namgial : Ramsay, Diety, oj Western Tibet, p. 

Bee also under Drugpa. 


HoM, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MnlMn. 

Hon at, see Hanoi. 

Hondal, a H\ tribe, found iu Sidlkot, where they claim Sdrajbansi Bfrjpnt 
origin and say that Sarb, their ancestor, migrated from Ajudhia to 
Amritsar, whence his descendants came to gitilllfot* They are governed 
by the chuntfavantf role of inheritance. 

Hondi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Horah, a J(H clan (agricultural) found in Multftn. 


Hor, one of the original main sections of the Baloch and vory widespread. 
They still form a powerful tribe in Mekntn and ruled at Dera Ismail 
Khan for 200 years. Part of the Khosa tribe and the BM&chdni Maz&- 
ris are said to be of Hob descent, and they are also found wherever 
Baloch have spread. In Montgomery tahsil they are classed aa an 
agricultural clan, and are also found in Lyallpur. 


Hotak, one of the two great divisions of the Gugiani PatMns. 

Htjbairian, one of the Sdfi sects, founded by Khw&ja Hubaira Basari, whose 
shrine is at Marash in Turkey. 

Mda Sljda, a Jdt tribe found in the Rohfeak and SAmpla tahsils. It claims 
Chaulidn Jt&ipufc origin and descent from one Sudai, who settled some 3o 
generations ago in EewAri (where the people interchargo s and ft).. 

Hojjhan, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Hukad, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Barral). 

HosatnI, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Sec under 
Sayyid. For the Husaini Brahmans see under Brahman, supra. 


> Hindu Hinjraon Paoh4das are also said to ho found, but not in HissAr. 






I. 

Icbhaii, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Iceejiadhaki, one who follows his own desires in all things, possibly a 
GuUbd M, 1 

Ichhral, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur, 

Idal, see under Hatikhel. 

Idia, see under Utm&nzai. 

Ikwan, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Iliaszai, one of the main divisions of the Yusuf zai Pa^hdns. They hold 
■western Buner. 

Imamia, a synonym of Shia: one who believes that the Muhammadan 
religion consists in recognition of the true Im&m. 

Xndauku.—(J) A sept of 2nd grade Hindu Rajputs in K£ugr», among whom 
all sons inherit equally in the has or residential estates., while the 
remainder, called the chaudkdr go to the eldest eon as chaudhri, though 
the custom is now disputed. (2)'An al or aept of Gauf Brahmans found 
in Gurgdon, They are parohits of the Lohain J3ts. In both cases the 
name is territorial. 

Irani, an inhabitant of Irdn: sometimes used as equivalent to Qizztlbash. 
Also Irani, or Baloch.—According to Mr. J. P, Warburton the gypsies 
of Central Asia who migrate between Asiatic Turkey and the extreme 
south and east of India, They are sometimes to*be met with in the 
cold weather with herds of sorry ponies, and earn a living by selling 
sham ancient or foreign coins, Brummagem ware and trinkets, and by 
fortune-tolling. Audacious frauds and cheats, they have the impadenfc 
and truculent dameanoar of the Stinsi and like them are good linguists 
and very loquacious. They are also addicted to open pillage and the 
village folk are afraid of them. 

Isa Kbbl, (1) the branch of the Niazi tribe of the Pashto, which gives its 
name to the Isd. Khel tahsil of Mhin vrj-tli. 

The following pedigree is preserved in an unpublished work, entitled 
the Tazkara-i-Afghani which was compiled under the supervision of 
Ahmad Kh&n, ls& Khel, about a century ago 
LODHI. 

I 

HiAzi. 

Khalri, by a lady..,..... Jam^jjzakia. a Bnh.i, by! Bimvani 

descended from ’.Tidy dasceudeir “ Afghan wife,' . 


Patau. 


from Praugi. 


Bapini. Haidar, Macban. Moshini. Mabyar. Sir-bang, 


Wa^an. 

Hamim. 

tL 

Jnm or Zam. 

Khir. 


Umr. 
Isa Khao* 







Isa, Khd pedigrees, 

• wr ' ^ab the Makhzan'i-Afghani gives the following table of descent"** ;*• 

SHAH HUSAIN. 


r— 

Dotwirai, 


I 

Lodhi. 

I 


Sijdni. 


Niazi, 

I 


Khaku, 

I 


J&m or Zara, 


Bahi. 


Khizr. Musa. 


Kundi. 


lea, 

I 


Mahyir. Asad. 


SarbAng 


Ala. 

I 


Sdd. 


Jakki. 


r~~ 

Hamim. 


Markal. 

I 


~~ l 

Ali. 


I ~ 

Isa. 


Daulat. Khdu. Sambal. 


—1 
Binder. 




Le’e or Lelah Niau. 


***** 

Balim ShAh Bur, was a grandson of mazi. 

The d resent Khans are thus descended from IsA Khan 
ISA KHAN. 

Zakhu Khan, the Zakhu Khel branch is named after him. 

KhwAjft. 

Daiu Khin. 

Shar Khan. 

Dlldwar Khan- 
JBairAra Kh&n, 

Fateh Khan. 

Jhangi Khan. 

DaUlKMn. 

KhAn Znvain Khan (or Muhammad Zam&n KbAn). 


Umar KbAu 

I 


Muhammad Kb An, 


Ahmad Kb An. 


Muhammad BhU- Muhammad 

Alum KhAu. nawAz Ajm 
K hAn. Kbaiu 


Mtihara- Muham. ZaK 
mod Bar* mad Ab- Kb<wi„ 
fal'aa dnlla KhAn, 

Khan, acknowledged 
Chief of the 
1 r£ Khel. 


Abdul 

Batfcir 

Khdtn 


Muhammad 
Abdul 
Aziz Kbiu, 






















Isdzai— tihwdl. 


§L 


^jtcaverty, on the other iand, writes that Jfirn or Ml, son of Nisfoi, had 
by liifl tbroe wives seven sons, via., Ih&, Ali and Daulab, by the first : 
Sufibai and Pinchir or Pandfir, by the second j and Mayhal and Jalai or 
Jakai, by the third. But another account gives J&na an eighth son, 
Khan, and adds that Mm had two brothers, Bai and KMko. iirom 
the latter are descended, the Salinkigs of MMnwlUi, the Mahyars, Mi- 
chan Kiel, the M.iaitiai la& Kbel, and the Kimdi*, who are confined to 
Tank. The earlim* history of the M Khal belongs to that of the 
Niaais, but, it may be noted, they were in possession of the Khushiib 
parqcma of the Sind-Sigar Sarkar before the close of the 16th century, 
and prior to that period Babar alludes to their village of Isd Khel as 
concerned in a night attack on his camp in 150o A. D. 

(2) There is also an lad Khel sub division of the Taiukzai brauch of 
the Bar Mohmanda on the Peshdwar border. 

Isakhel, a Pallida clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

Isazai, one of the principal clans of the Ytfsumi Pathfins. They hold 
the north-east slopes of MaMban and the mountainous country on 
both Bides of the Indus in Hazdra and the Gadfin valley. They have 
three clans, Hassanzai, Akazai and Meclu Khel in Hazdra, and m 1907 
elected a Khan to their vacant Khfinship.t 

Ibhkjb, a Kharrai clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

laEZAi, a P&thdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ishaqzai, one of the four main clans of the KhaKla in Pesbdwar. 

IsMAiLKHBfj, a clan of Pa^bAns found in Peshawar. 

IsmaIlzai, a sept of the Kamdtzai clan of the Usm&nzai branch of the 
Mandate Pafhdna found in PesMwar. 

Iso, see under WazIr. 

Isot, Sot, an offshoot of the great Panni tribe of the Afghans which 
formerly hold a great part of Siwi -r Sihwttn. Them lands he west 
of the Jiar Pathilns on the Dora Ismail Klein border. 

Isperka, one of the Hve clans of the Alimadzai branch of the AVazir PathAns 
settled in Banuu. Its main divisions are the Muhammad Khel, who 
now rank as an independent clan, and Sndankliel and Saddafchel who 
alone are now termed Isperka. The tribal land of the Muhammad 
Khel is divided into four taraf* or shares of which one ishedby the 
Shuilakai, an affiliated Khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe 
which cannot trace descent from Isperka. The Sudankhel has four 
sections, Baghlan, Bokul, Kundi and Bharrat, with a hfth called Dlur, 
affiliated hammjeti of another stock. 

Jthwal. the Xthwai. or UtewXl, according to the late. Sir Densil Ibbetson, 
seem to be found chiefly in AmbSla, Ludhiana, Julluudur, and the ad- 
ioining territory of Patidla. But unless two distinct names have bean 
confused, they have a curiously largo colony m Delhi, which appears 
to be completely separated from that of Arabala,. They are said to 
be descended from aSurajbahsi Rajput oalled Mahinj who reemved 
the niekname of Unthwftl from his love tor camel-riding. 


* Said to practise Mih. 
f HazJlrft Gazetteer, 1907„p* 185. 






Jabab, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Jabli, a group of Sayyid families found near Kahror in Multan. So called 
from some mountain (jabl) in Arabia. 

Jabokh, (1) a Kharral clan and (2) a Mabammadan Jii$ clan (both agri¬ 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jaohak:, a beggar, an examiner, a prover,* from jdch , guessing, an 
estimate, trial or skill.t TI 10 word Jajak appears to be a corruption 
of J&ehak. 

Jip, JAte, Zad or Zar, a group or class of Kanets found in Kan4war and J , 
comprising many hhels or septs. But other Kanets do not form raatri* j ^ 
monial alliances with them, because they are considered of low status, j 

JadrIn, J anorak, one of the sections of the B&la or Upper Bangash tribe of 
the Mangali Path&ns settled in Kurrarn, on the borders of Khost. 

Jad#, JId^bansi, a RAjpufc tribe of Lunar race, who are called by Tod 
" the most illustrious of all the tribes of Ihd.” But the name has 
been almost overshadowed by Bhattb the title of their dominant branch 
in modern times. They are returned chiefly from Delhi and the south 
of Papilla. 

Jad^n, see Q-adun. The form Jadun is clearly the later, audit is impossible 
to follow James^ in identifying the Jadun with the Jtldfi or Y&du 
f&jputs, 

Jafir, a weak Fathin tribe, which holds the village of Drug in the pass 
of that name on the eastern slopes of the Sulaim&n range. It is an 
offshoot of the Mi&na ffftthgns, being descended from J&far, one of the 
thirteen sons of Miiinai. With the J&far are found the Raw&ni or 
Bahdni sept, descended from a brother of Jilfar. Jukes describes the 
J&far PatbAns as speaking Jri>tki or Western Punjabi ;§ (2) a Jjty clan 

(agricultural) found in Mult&n, 

Jafirani, a clan of the Bosid&r Balooln 

Jaga, “ awaken er,” see under Bhfrt, but cf, Jh&nga. 

JAggel, a clan of the Khosa B&ioch. 

Jag, a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jagal, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in*Amritsar. 

Jaghual, the MuMnPand Balochi term for a J£ t. 

Jaglan, a tribe of Jilts, found in Karn&l. They are descended from Jagla, 
a Jd-t of Jaipur, whose shrine at Isr&na is worshipped by the whole 
thxpa or group of 12 JagM-n villages which forms the bdrah of Naultha. 

Their ancestor is also worshipped at the village shrine called deli, 
wbioh is always surrounded by haim trees, and if a woman who has 


* Panjabi Dirty., p, 1.63. 

f Jukes' Western Panjdbi and Kng, Dirty., p. 103. 

j Peshawar Settlement Report., 186a, § 17. 

$ Jukea' Western Panjdbi and Eng. Dirty., p. iv. 
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JaMnhav — -Jain, 

rfod into a Jagl&n family, passes a hatim tree, sho always vails' 
as if it word an older relative of Kor husband. In Jind the Jagl&n 
are described as descendants of J&gu, founder of J&glan in Hiss&ty 

Jahanbar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcdn. 

Jahanbo, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jahangir!, a dynasty of Sulttoa who, according to Baverty, once ruled from 
Nangrali&r to the Jbelum, bat, by the time the Ivheslii Path&«s over¬ 
ran Sw&t, their sway did not extend far beyond the Indus on the 
east. The last Suit An of SwAfc and of the Gtbari bribe was Awes, a 
son of Suit An Pakhtd,* * whose subjects, a TAjik race known as Uihkta 
or DihgAns, were expelled by the modern Sw&ti Pafbdns from Swab. 
Saltan Awos retired northwards towards the sources of the Oxus and 
for several generations ho and his descendants ruled therein as far 
as the frontier of BadakKsh&n after which they are suddenly lost 
sight of, but the rulers of Ohitral, Shighn&n and WAkhAn may be their 
descendants, and like them, they claim ■ descent from ■ Alexander-the 
Great.t The Jah&ngiri also appears to survive as a sept of the Glibari, 

Jahoja, a Purfaia caste which keep milch citfcle. It is Muhammadan in the 
United Provinces. , 

Jaj, a JAf clan (agricultural) found iu ShujAbad tahail, MulUn district, 
eponym was a brother of Non. 

Jaikaki (a), a group of KAjputs, entitled to the salutation jai dia. 

Jaikishenj, see under Krishni, 

Jain, a generic term for all who affect the Jain religion. If. is 
recognised that the Jain faith is older than Buddhism and 
Buddha's doctrines were probably adaptations or developments of 
Jain tenets. A full account of the Jains and their tenets would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this article, and the following accounts of 
the Jains as a religious community, in part from the pea of IjAIu das- 
waut Bai, a Jain of HoshiArpur, are reproduced as giving, as far as 
possible in the words of a, Jain, an account of their representatives in 
the Punjab. 

'« The Jains are so called as being the followers of the Jinasl', Arhata 
or Tirthunkaras who were 24 in number, but they are also called 
Saraogis, a corrupt form of Sharawaka or ‘disciple ’ (s&wak). They are 
recruited from various groups of the BAuias, such as the AggarwAl, 
Oswdl, Shrimdil and KhanderwAl, tho last three of whom are also called 
Bhab^as—* a corrupt form of Bhao-bhala (from bhao —motive and 
bhala—good) or ‘those of good iutent ’. Their chief aim is to injure 
no living creature and to attain nirvdna or peace. Among the Jains 
it is a strict rule that no flesh or intoxicant shall be touched. 

As a religious community, the Jains are divided into two great sects, 
viz., the Swetambara and Digambara. 

S w bt a mb a r a -—T h o S wetambaras worship idols, which are often 
adorned with gold arid silver ornaments set with jewels, such as 

* From whom Pakhli in Haz&ra derives its name. He was a descendant of a Sul tan 
Bahrain. 

tRaverty in his Trans, of the Tabdq&t-i-Nfairi II, pp. 1043-4., 

^ The word Jina is derived from the Sanscrit root ,/v—to conquer, hence Jain meanf? 

* conqueror 


Its 


now 

that 





The Swstambara Jains. 

Mukta, Awia, etc. They have bhoir eight sacred days, viz., the 
Paiusanas, Winning from the 12th hadi to the 4th sudi (both days 
inclusive) in Rhdrion, the 3th day being called Ohhamaohhri, the 
holiest day of the Jains. During these holy days, they spend much 
time in reading and listening to their scriptures, the Sutras and much 
money in performing certain ceremonies in their temples and in saving 
the lives of living creatures. During these days a fast is kept; some 
fasting for one day, some for 2, 3, 4 and some tor all the eight days. 

Mr, Fa»an writes that the Swetambaras believe that a woman can 
attain salvation \mukti), while other Jains hold that she must first be 
borii again as a man. In Hisstftr the principal caste which follows the 
Svvebainbara doctrine is the Osw&l Bania. 

The Swetambaras have ascetics who are thus initiated. A man who 
wishes to become an ascetic must first live for some time with an 
ascetic and become fully acquainted with the austerities which no will 
have to undergo. On an auspicious day the Saraogis of the neighbour¬ 
hood are invited. The candidate is then first rubbed with batna 
(barley flour, oil and turmeric), and then bathed. He is row dressed 
id handsome apparel, and, seated on an olephant, is carried m 
procession through the bazar to a Jain temple or such other place as 
may have been made beforehand to resemble a Jam temple. 1 here his 
head is shaved, and his tutor or guru, after performing certain 
religious rites, gives him saffron clothes, the ughft or riyjoharna (a kind 
of brushing atiok), the munh patti, (a ph-ce of cloth plaoed before the 
lips when speaking or reading)., patras (wooden utensua) and a stick. 
He accepts these things joyfully and mate the five following vows 
(paneha mahabratas) of the Jain monk 

1 . X take the vow not to destroy life 

2. I take tlhe vow not to lie {asatya}. 

3. I take the vow nob to take that which is nob given (astbyti). 

4. I take the vow to abstain from sexual intercourse ( brahm - 

charyd), 

5. I take the vow to renounce all interest in worldly things, 

especially to call nothing my own ( aparigraha). 

Thus ho becomes a monk and is often styled a sambegi mdlm. 

A Siidbu has to walk barefoot ; to use no conveyance when 
travelling, to take no food or drink after sunset; to abstain from 
touching a female; to refuse to accept uncooked vegetables, and only 
to eat certain of them if cooked; to use wooden utensils; never to 
prepare his own meals, but, always to beg food of his followers and 
others ; alwajs to drink boiled water; never to give an opinion on any 
worldly matter; end never to possess a farthing. In short, he has to 
break ‘off all conuection with the world and lead the life of a strict 

hermit. 

The chief aim of the sddhu is to liberate himself from the bondage of 
"karma and thus obtain salvation, 

In Hissfiv the priests of the Swetambaras are however called jati. 


* Aa il he were a bridegroom. 
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The Dhurulut Jains. 



The sddhu* is in reality an aseetio of a different order to t ho jati 
and thoir practices vary in important points. 

Both orders admit females, widows as well as unmarried women* The 
iimrn rules of the two orders are noted below j—. 

Sddhm. JatiS ' 


l. A sddhu must touch nothing feminine 
whether human or animal. If ho do ao in¬ 
advertently he must undergo certain rites of 
expiation and be re-initiated Conversely, a 
sad hud roust touch nothing male. 


The jatn have do such restrictions. 


C. The sddhwh&ve no proselytizing zeal 
and admit no disciple who ia not desirous of 
entering the order. 


3. A 3ddhu must not touch coin, nor 
anything of metal or made of a combination 
of metals. All their ordinary utensils are of 
wood. 


2. Ihe ]aUs ore active in making converts 
and sometimes buy children of deatituto 
parents making them disciples {chelaa) 


3. Tito jatis have no such rules. 


4. The add huK arei tinorant monks, never 
halting at any place save to recover from 
fatigue, regain strength, or to preach to the 
people. 


6. A a&fthu must not use a razor or scis¬ 
sors and his hair therefore remains unshorn. 
The hair of the beard may however be 
broken, if it grow too long, but not more 
than twice a year. 


4. The jatia live permanently in up&saras 
duty ° ^ r0Sar<i itinei ‘ ation *9 a religious 


6 . A sddhu may not wear shoes or ride. 


7. A sddhu may not, travel by night. 


8. Sddhus and sddhwis travel together, 
lodge in the same house, and study together 
by night. 


5. The jatis have no such rule, 


C. The jatia may do both. 


7, This is permitted to a jati. 


8. Among jatU the men and women have 
separate quartora (in tlio updsaras ). 


sadhus are admittiodly superior in religions merit to the jatis, 
and if a jati meet a sadhu tho former makes obeisance to the tatter 
A sadhu may however read the sutras with a learned jati 
In BfkAner the sddhua have three sects :-Dhundia, Samegi and Terapanthi 
Of the 84 seoto or orders of the Jain priesthood or Samegi iddhus onlv 
ioa r appear to be represented in Bahdwalpur and those are the Kbaratara 
Tapa Kamvala a..<j Usunka gachhas. There is an up factor monetary 
of fax gurus or celibate priests of these orders at Maoigarli, and pif. 
grimages are also made to the upisras at Bikaner, Rani, R4igarh 
Sujifaigarh, Chore, Biddspur, SardSr Khahr and Eajab Desar in & 

inanyunroberr'^ 8 ^ ** t0Und ut ® ver y Reality where Oswtth live 

Dhondu. Alexander Kinlooh Forbes writes in his Hindu Ann/ih nf 
the Province of Qujrdt in Western India, that “this sent did not arise it 
,ssaid,before San,bat 1700 (A.D. 1664)'-'. The,neither usetempCnim 
worsh,p idols, they do not believe in all the Jain Scriptures, bnt oX 
in 3. senpturea and of even these in the tent only. ifey ditlapprovo bf 
commentarie s, etc., and condemn the learning of Sanskrit gremmar 


* F©miaiao'adtibwrt. : Jati m also (,ho femipinc form- 











the Pigamhara Jains. 

too have oight sacred ds.y 3 , pajusanas. The Dhundia a seatic is a 
disgusting object, he wears a screen of cloth, wi unh-pa^i t tied over his 
month, his body and olothes are filthy and covered with vermin. The 
Dhuadia is also called sddhmdrgi or th'inakbwi. Ho ifcuuitiatod like 
a sambegi sddhit with some differences in certain rites. The Dhundias 
are divided into several sab-divisions such as B£ls-tola, Jiva Panthl, 
Ajiva Panfchi, Tera Panthl, etc. 

These sub-divisions originated in this way 'The banka sub-division 
of the Swetambaras was split up into three gaddis or schools, viz., 
Nagari, Gujardti, and Uttaridln (northern). Under 'the influence of 
22 gurus the Nagari became a large sect, distinct from the Swetambara 
and indeed from all the other Jains. It became known as the B61s- 
tola and eventually Dhundia. This schism occurred in 1909 Sambat. 
Xn 1817 Sambat, however the Dhundias were in turn split up by the 
defection of the Terapanthi or {t sect ot the IS. 5 ’ It has had 5 gurus 
whose seat is Rdjnagar in Bikaner. 

The B&ia-tola reverences the 32 Sutras of Mabdvfr whicli form the 
Jain soripturea, but the TerapautMs have a scripture of their own 
consisting of 52 slohas. They refuse to protect an animal from the 
attacks of another, bat the B&ie-tola rise to even that height off regard 
for life. The Terapanthfs are on the whole more advanced, if more 
heterodox, than the R&ls-tola. 

Digambaras. —The Digambaras worship naked idols and their monks 
are also naked. They al «° ko0 P fasfca a:nd liave eight sacred days, called 
alhdi which occur ©very fourth month-—in As&rha, Kdrtika and 
Pbalffun of each year. They have besides ten sacred days (colled 
the Das Lakshin), from BHddon sudi 5th to 14th. Many of their tenets 
agree with those of the Swetambaras. They are divided into two 
divisions, Bis-Panthi and Tera-Panthi. 

The Bfspanthi reverence the 24 arhats, the Guru aad the Sh&stras, 
While the Terapanthi deny that there is any guru save the Shdstraa 
themselves. ‘'They clothe their idols, worship seated, burn lamps 
before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, holding it to 
bo a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat vege¬ 
tables if any one will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking, 
while the Bfspanthi worship standing before naked idols, and refuse to 
burn lamps before them.” 

According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremacy of a 
auru and dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and according 
to the same authority the Blspauthls are the orthodox Digambaras, 
while the Terapanthis are dissenters, lhe Blspanthls are the more 
orthodox and they are divided into four sub-sects—Nandi, ben, Smgh, 
and Bir—called after the names of their Rishls. The Terapanthi 
appear to be far the more numerous of the two. 

The Jains in Hiss&r are thus described by Mr. P. J. Pagan 

"The Jains appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
but reject the divine origin of the VedaB. Their supreme deity is 
Nirankiir, corresponding apparently with the Hindu N&r&ra, bub their 




The Jain spMs, 

iate objects of reverence and worship are the 24 arhats or saints 
have obtained final union (mukti) with Nirank&r. They do not 
appear to reverence or feed the Brahmans, but they have sddhus or 
priests of their own, and their pun on meritorious conduct consists to a 
large extent in worshipping Nirank&r and in feeding the sddhus. They 
do not. wear the jcmeo.. or sacred thread, they have a certain amount of 
reverence for the cow; bathing is not considered any part of their 
worship, nor do they appear to reverence the Xing, the symbol of Siva. 
Their scriptures consist of the 32 Sutras written by MaMvir, the hist 
arhat. The leading principle of conduct inculcated by their religion 
is abstention not alone from taking human life but from causing harm 
to any kind of living creature [jiv) .” 

Mr. Pagan describes the Jains as <r divided into two main sections 
Mandirpanthl (pr Puj&rf), and Dhundia-pantlh, the former being suc¬ 
cessors and representatives of the original Jains while the latter are a 
Schismatic offshoot. The Mandirpanthis are again sub-divided into 
f vSwetamharas and Digambara*,’ the ancient seots, of which the 
former are the ‘ white-clothed ’ and the latter the ‘ sky-clad * or naked, 
though they also wear tawny clothes. '* The Swetambaras^ to quote 
from the late Sir Denail Ifobetson, nro somewhat less strict? in their 
observances than the Digambaras: their ascetics will feed after 
sunset^ are said to use wine, and will cat out of a chain and from 
the hands of any Hindu: whereas a Digit,mbara devotee must have 
his food placed m his hand by another of the faith. Various stories 
aro current as to the origin of the two sects. One account relates 
how in the time of Chandra Gupta a famine fell upon the country 
of Ujain, and how a part of the Jains there consented to accept 
clothes, without which they were not allowed to enter into the city 
to beg for alms, while the other section emigrated southwards rather 
than abandon the nakedness which had till then been the common 
rule of the faith. But the older and better account is that of the 
2ord and 24th arhats, Parasn&th and Mah&vir, who were probably 
real pet sons and the actual founders of the Jain religion: the former 
wore clothes, while the latter did not, and the disciples of each adopted 
the example of their leaders.” 

‘ The least punctilious of the JainB are sometimes known by the 
nam* of M&rgf: they follow the path (mdrg) of the Jains in some 
particulars, such as in their scrupulous regard for animal life, but 
in other respects revere Brahmans and follow the greater number 
of Hindu prevalent practices. The word M&rgi, however, is also 
used as au euphemism for Bdm-raargi—those who follow the left-hand 
path. 

The History of the Jain Sects. 

The Jains, as a body, have a remarkably complete historical and 
religious literature which has been, or is being, thoroughly studied by 
German scholars. Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available 
lu a form intelligible to any but specialists. Further, the Digambara 
tenets, whioh are of great interest, are also contained in an extensive lit¬ 
erature, but as their pandits preserve the old-world hostility to printing, 
little has as yet been published regarding them. 



The Jam pontiffs. 


m 


To make clear what follows it should be uobad. that the 42 semi-divine 
Jinua, whose series ends with Mahdvira, MahAbir, (‘the great hero‘s were 
succeeded by aline of human teachers, called awn*, a, term we may translate 
by 4 pontiff.' Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha), Mahavira himself, and his first disciple was Gobama 
(Buddha), who did not however succeed him, Sudharman becoming the 
second pontiff,, The other sect, the Tapa gachha , regards Sudha-rman 
as the first pontiff. Both these sects trace, though with some differ¬ 
ences, the pontifical succession down to Uddbyotana, who founded the 
.84 gachhas* of the Jain (? caste) which still exist, and was 33th in 
succession from Mak&vira. 

After the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. 
One, reverenced by the Kharatara gachha , is a succession of pontiffs 
who all (with the exception of Abhayadeva who was a leper) hear the 
title of Jina/i* The other, accepted by the Tapa gachhas , bears various 
titles, and was founded by Jagaoh Chandra, 44th in succession, accord¬ 
ing to the Taps gachha records, from Sudharman. These two historical 
gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight of in the 
maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. . 

The origin of the Digambara and Swetambara sects is very obscure. 
According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha (or Niganbha), who has been identified with 'MuMbfr 
himself. Indeed it has been held that Mah&bfr only reformed an 
ancient order of naked ascetics. According to the Kharatara records 
the Digambaras arose in the time of the 18th pontiff, Chandra, whereas 
the Tapa gachha account is that the name of the Nirgrantha sect was 
changed to Kotika gachha as early as the time of: the 9th pontiff. It 
thus seems likely "that the .Digambaras represent an older phase of 
belief than even Jainism itself, but, however this may be, it is certain 
that in the time of Bhadrabahu, the 27th in succession from Gotama, 
the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. The Digam- 
baraa °forthwith split up into various sects or rather orders under the 
following pontiffs:!; :— 


Digambara Pontiffs, 
Bhadrabahu II 
Guptigopta 
Maghanandiu 
Jinachandra 
Kimdakuuda 


Date of accession. 
Sambat 4 
„ 26 

„ 36 

„ 40 

„ 49 


The Digambara orders. 

The successor of Guptigupta founded the great order of the Nandi 
Sangha, sakha, or school, whioh from its importance appears to have 
overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples 


* These include the Kkandewal, Agarwil, Srimal, Vanawil or Oswal 'got» * or gachhat 
according to Wilson * 1 , Religious Beds of the llindua, p. 345. ,, _ . . 

t Probably as re-iucUrnations of the Jlnas or arhats. The lapa gaenhas by denying to 
their pontiffs that title may signify their rejection of tho doctrine that they re-incarnatn 
the arhattt. . 

l Ini, Ant. XX (1891), p. 341 and XX, p. 570. 
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Later Jain sects » 

'^ r which is, it would seem, often regarded as 

“"'^holo Digambara sect. These four orders were 

Titles of Munis. 

Nandin,t Ktrtli 
Chandra, Bhushuna 



Order. 


I—Nandi Sangha 


Synonyms. 


PavijaU* Gaohha, 
PBalatkaraf Gana. 


f Puskkara Guchlia. Raja, Bhadra 
II.—Sena Sanglia < Suras th a Gana. Vira, Sena 
C (Vriskabka Bangka). 


f Okandm-Kapata 
III,—Simhu Sangka j Gaehha. 

( Kauura Gana. 

( Fiishtka Gachka. 
IVT.—Dewa Sangba ] 

(. Desi Gana. 


Simha, Asrava 
Khumba, Sagarft 
Dewa, Naga 
Datta, Langa 


co-exfcensive witlifhe 
thus designated:— 

Pounder. 

^ Magkanandin: who 

. 1 observed the period of 
{ r the rainy season under 
j a nandi treo (cedrela 
) toona). 

o Vriahabha: who observed 
r it under a Jinaaena or 
) smu tree,. 

} Simha: who observed it 

> in the cave of a lion. 

■) Dewa: who observed it 

> in the house of the 
) courleaan Devadatta. 


The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of 
doctrine and observance between all four orders, whose members alone 
can consecrate images. Collectively those four orders appear to be 
known as the Saraswati gachka, though perhaps that term is in strict* * * § 
ness only a synonym of the Nandi Sangha. So too they appear to 
be called Kundakundanwaya, or * the lino of Kundakanda/ their fifth 
pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders would seem to be 
subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha., as they all four owe 
allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 

Later sects. 

Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sahhas, there arose 
four other sang has, viz., the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Groppa 
Sanglm. Bub Mula Sanglia means literally f the Original Communion/ 
and the term is also used of the whole Jain community and of the 
Digambaras before they spilt up into sects. 

Still later ikere arose various panthis , such as the Visa-, Tera-, 
Gumnna, and Pota-Panthis, i.e. those who worship a book (pustnka) 
in lien of an image. And again it is said that, iri Sambat 1709, 
Lavaji of tho Ltimpaka sect,§ together with one Dharmadasa, a cotton- 
printer, founded tho mouth-covering Dhundakas. These divided into 
22 sections (presumably the B&fa-tola), one of which was called 
Dhanaji. Dhana’s disciple was Rudhara, and the lattePs disciple 
Baghun&tliji, whose disciple Bhishma founded the Terapanthis or 
Mukhabandlms (moutk-coverera). Whether these sects are confined to 
the Digambaras or not it is impossible to say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kbaratara 
gachka records enumerate ten gachhabhedas , tho last of which was 
founded as late as Sambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not is 
not known. Indeed we do not know if they at e sects or ordersj or 


* Parijata is tho name of the eelcstial treo, and also of the coral treo {erythina indie ). 

f Tho ‘ powerful ’ order. 

i Strictly speaking then these titles arc confined to the Nandi order. 

§ Indian Antiquary, 1892, 72. 







merely theological schools. The Tapa gachhas also have various divi¬ 
sions, such as the Vrihad- or Vada- (Vata-) gachhn, so called because 
Uddyofcana consecrated Sarvedevasari, or according to some, 8 suris, 
under a large fig-tree (t;a£d). 

The Jain tenets. 

The Jain Jin as, Tirthankarai or Arhantas were 24 iu number, each 
having his separate ehinha or cognizance and being distinguished' by 
the colour of his complexion. Images of one or more Arhantas figure in 
every Jain temple. THub Bis&bha-N&tha or AdiMtha has as his cogniz¬ 
ance the elephant, Sambhava lias the horse, Surnati the curlew, and 
other Arhantas the lotus, the swastika (doubtless a sun-symbol), the 
moon, a crocodile, the srivatsa (like a four-leaved shamrock in shape), 
a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or a boar. Parasva-Ndthu’s cogni¬ 
zance waa the hooded snake, [shesha-fhani), and that of MaMvira, the 
last of the Jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risablm-N&fcha, are 
the moat widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the antelope), 
and Nemi (the blim water-lily). To what primeval cults these jinas 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and 
Jainism. Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be 
the same in every religion, Buddha was often called Jfna, f the vic¬ 
torious*: his death was the nirvana: both Buddhists and Jains also 
employ the swastika or sntya as a sacred symbol: the Buddhists also 
have or had a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. Further the 
Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha’s, and Mahdvira is 
said to have died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha's death is 
assigned. The colossal statues of the Jains also resemble those of the 
Buddhists.* 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has few features of 
interest. Their places of pilgrimage are five in number, vh,, Satrun- 
jaya, Parasnath, in Bihar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Ohandragiri in the 
Himalayas, The oldest Jain remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also 
gacred to Buddhists and Hindus. Their holy seasons appear to be 
peculiar to themselves, but the observance of the rainy season as a 
sacred period of the year is also characteristic of Buddhism.f 

It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge 
from those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that 
the Jains repudiate ihe Vedas, and disavow the authority of the 
Brahmans. In other words, they represent! an element of Hinduism 
winch never submitted to, or at an early period revolted from, the 
quasi*social supremacy of tne Brahman caste, and in this they have 
much in common with the Buddhists and Sikhs. They also resemble 
the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Biahmaus. 

* Indian Antiquary, 1673, pp. 14, 134, 354, lb, 1884, p. 191, 
t Indian Antiquary, XI, 1882, p. 247, ond IX, 1880, p. 100, 




The Jaim as a caste. 
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The Jain Butras, 

Tlio Jains hold that their religious books or tsulras were 84 in number. 
About 1,500 years ago the whole of India was visited by a famine which 
lasted for foil 12 years, and during that period 30 stitraa were lost, 
only 45 being preserved. 

No Jain in Bah&walpur will reveal the name of a sutra because, 
he says, lie caunot accurately pronounce it, and mispronunciation of 
its name would bring upon him the wrath of the gods. This, however, 
ig an excuse, and the truth is that an orthodox Join is reluctant to tell 
an outsider the names of his sacred books. The mtras are believed to 
be written in Magdhi Bluika (or Bhdsha), the language presumably of 
the Magadha empire. The Jains believe that Magdhi was spoken by 
the god Indra. 

It is also a tenot of the Jain faith that 8,400,000 (84 lakhs) jim or 
invisible and visible getma exist in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms and in surg, nary, etc., according to the details given below:— 


Number of jfovs. 

Where found. 

Explanation. 

7 IdTchs . 

Prithwf ke 

In the outer crust of the earth. 

• 7 „ . 

Ap ke . 

In water. 

7 „ . 

Bao ke . 

In tho air. 

7 .. 

Teii ke ... ... 

Tn fire. 

10 „ . 

PrflAk BanSspaU 

In underground vegetation, c, g., carrots, 
turnips, onions, etc. 

n „ . 

Sadharan Ban&spatf 

In vegetations above the snrfaco of the 
ground, e. y., shrubs, trees, etc. 

9 1 , ... ... 

Do Indrbvale jiw 

In animals having a body and mouth. 

2 . 

Tin IndrfwAle jiw 

In animals having a body and mouth ;md evos. 

2 .. 

Cho Tndri wale jiw 

In animals having a body, mouth, nose and 
eyes. 

4 „ 

Dovta ... ... ... 

i.e. In the sum or paradise of the Jains, 

4 . 

Narq ko. 

In hell. 

U . 

Manukh ke . 

Tn one-legged and two-legged men. 

4 „ . 

Pazindri or Pashti ko ... 

In quadrupeds. 


Perhaps the above tenets anticipate the modern science of bacteriology. 

The Jain caste . 

How far the Jains constitute a true caste it is not possible to say, for 
the comnpinity appears to be organized on two distinct but concurrent 
principles, one based on natural descent and so on caste, the other 
sectarian, i.e., on the beliefs of the different sub-sects wnhin the sect. 
Hence arise cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For ex¬ 
ample, the Nandi Sangha* or order is also called the Nandi Amnaya, but 
amnaya means simply hula or family, so that Nandi Amnaya means the 
‘ generations of Nandi/ Gachha (with which gma is said to be synony¬ 
mous) is used indifferently for the religious sects or orders, and for the 
natural groups within the caste, there being 84 g a eh has or gats, %. e. 
families or races, of the Jains, Whether these are in any way con¬ 
nected with the spiritual gychhas or not cannot be definitely slated. 


♦This was a matam or mat, (monastery), founded by Ihe Lokhaka Lanka in Sam?™* 
1508, and from this mat tbo Veshadhavas took Ihoir ris<j, M ’ * ainoa * 





















J(drawn' — Jdlehar. 

_^ Lt) xo curious, if Mr. .Fagan’s classification be correct, thai the 
Bwefc^mbar® and Dhtmdia. sects intermarry, at least in Bah&walpur 
(wbero apparently the Digambara do not intermarry with the other 
t-vtb sects). The Jain teaching strongly reprobates polygamy and in 
Consequence monogamy is praotbed by the Bh&bfas generally, e. g., in 
Sidlkot, while in ' Forozepur they disallow polygamy under pain of 
exclusion from the caste. On the other hand, Jainism has little effect 
on:social observances for at weddings in the latter District the Jain 
B&nia iAggarw&i) bridegroom mounts a she-donkey, after putting a 
red cloth on her and fee ding her with gram. He then mounts a mare, 
according to the usual Hindu custom. The donkey-ride is a form of 
Sftla worship. 

JairAw, ‘ followers of one Jairam/ a sect whose founder was also known as 
HdM Kurowillft or Bhaogewdla, which would point to alow origin. 

Jatsak, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Jaiswara, a Purbia Caste. In the United Provinces a Jaiswdrd soebion is 
found in many castes, such as the Chainar, Dh&nak, Kaldl, Kurinf, Tell, 
B&nia and R&jpufc. The name is supposed to be derived from the town 
of Jais in Gudh. The Jaiswara ol the Punjab cantonments is probably 
a Cham&r, and many of thorn are grooms or grass-cutters, though a 
few take service a,a bearers. 

Jaj, (1) a Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(2) a Karnboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ja.tati, a J4f clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajak, the term for a Hindu ndi in the Rawalpindi Division, and tlie Devajtit, 
according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson. But in Mnlfcttni the word is said to 
mean ‘priest’ and to be the samp as Jaguar, and in Dei'd Glufzi Khdn 
she JAjik is a sewer of shrouds. The JAjik ?s certainly disfcinot from 
the JhAnga. 

JaJI, a tribe now ranking ns Patb$n, and claiming descent from Khugtani, 
son of Kakai, but perhaps of Aw&n stock. The Durrani Afghans, 
however, admit that the Khugidni are akin to them. The J&ji lie 
west of the Tuns on the western border of Kurram, holding the Iri&b 
valley west of the Paiwar pass. One of their sections, the Uji Khel, 
holds Maiddn, a largo village in the valley of that name, and another 
section is the Shumu Khel. The Jajis are now at bitter feud with 
the Turks. 

Jajjah (and) Jathol, a tribe of J6$s, found in Sialkof. They claim Solar 
Rajput origin and say that their ancestor, Jdm, piigrated from Mnltdn. 
His two sons J&j and Jathol founded villages in the Pasrur tahsil of 
Shilkof. Their miraals are Posla, their Brahmans Badhar and their 
naif Khokhar by (jot. According to the Custowiary Law of Sialkof 
the Jnjjah is distinct from the Jathaul. 

Jajoean, a Jilt or R&jput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jakhak.— A tribe of Desw&lf claiming R&jput (Chanlum or Udlii) descent. 

Jdku, 'their eponym, migrated from Bikdner to Jhajjar in Rohtak. 
A of PwArkd had a bow which J&ku failed to bend, in Bpite of 
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Jakhar—Jalap. 
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y-v* .^J^ytho promised reward. In shame he left his native land and settled in 
Bfkfiner. The legend clearly points to the loss of military status 
by the Jfikhars, Of tlie same stock are the Sfingwfin, Pirn, and Kfidifin 
Jilts. The Jakhar are almost confined to Gurgfion and the adjoining 
Jhajjar tahsil of Rohfcak. They also own a large village in Hd-nsi. 

Jakhar, a Muhammadan or R&Jput clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, where they appear also as a clan of the Bh&tti Rfijputs, 

JAKHO, a Pogar dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jalabke, a sept of Kharrals, which like the Piroke is of supposed Chuhrfi 
descent. Both are hence called Chuhrere. The legend goes that Sfindal 
the famous Ohubrfi daeoit who gave hie name to tlie Sfindal Bfir, 
demanded a Kharral bride as his fee for allowing them to graze in that 
tract. But the Kharrals blew up Sfindal and his followers and took 
the Chuhrfi women as their booty. 

JalHr, ( a well-known Mughal tribe/ according to Raverby. Not apparently 
represented among the modern Mugbals in the Punjab. 

Jalalani, a clan of the Bozdfir Balooh. 

Jalali, one of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by Sayyid Jalfil- 
ud-din, a pupil of Bahfiwal Haqq, the Sohrwardi saint of Mulrfin, and a 
J native of Bukhara whose shrine is at Uch in Babfiwalpur. This teacher 
was himself a strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call 
themtolves Jolfilfs, are in many ways backsliders. They pay little 
attention to prayer, A candidate for admission to the order shaves 
completely his head, face, and body, burns his clothes and is branded 
on his right shoulder. 

Jalap, an agricultural clan found in Sluihpur and in Jheltun. In the latter 
District, they were classed by Thomson with the Lilias and Pliaphras as 
a " semi-Jat tribe/’ whilo Brandreth referred to them as being, like tho 
Khokhars, a u gttaw-Rfijput tribe/’ who helped to oust- the Janjuas from 
the Pind Dfidan Khfin plain. They are the predominant tribe in the 
“ Jfilap ilddti,” tho rich well tract between the river and the hills east 
of Pind Dfidan Khfin, and in position and influence arc one of the principal 
tribes of that tahsil, though their numbers at e small and they actually 
own little more than 25 square miles of land: this is their only seat in 
Jhelum, and they are not known to hold land in any other district, except 
to some small extent on the opposite side of the river. 

They say that they were originally Khokhar Rfijputs, who took the 
name of their oponym, Jiilap, who became a famous Pir, and was 
buried at Rfimdifinl in the Shfihpur district, where they then dwelt, and 
where they still go to do reverence at his tomb : they moved to their 
present location in the time of Sidh&ran, who was several generations 
in descent from Jfilap. Another account states that in the time of the 
emperor Shfih J ah fin they were established on the banks of the 
Chenfib, when one of their chiefs was asked by Shfih Jab fin to give him 
a daughter in marriage, as other Rfijputs bad done 2 the Jfilap agreed, 
bub the brotherhood disapproved of his action, and when he came homo 
to fetch liis daughter, set upon him and killed him. Shfih Jahfin sent an 
army to punish thorn, and being driven from their homes they crossed the 
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jfa lay)he*~~Jammun. 


tim, and after many fights with the Janjuas established themselves 
where they are now found. A third version, given by the detractors of 
tho tribei ia that in tho time of the Janjna XidjAs of Nandana, a fisher¬ 
man was casting his net in the river, which was then close under the 
hills and drew out a box containing a small boy : the child was taken 
ta the R 4 jiv, who called Ixim Jalap, because he was found in. a nob (y&l), 
and made over to him as his inheritance the lands along the river: 
according to this acoount the JAlops are really M&ohhte. 

These fables throw little light on their real origin. Their neighbours 
do not admit their claim to be considered Rajputs ; aud in social standing 
they stand much below tho tribes locally supposed to be of Rajput de¬ 
scant, though on the other hand they rank considerably above the J&ts. 
There is no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribete, 
either in physique, appearance or manners : as agriculturists they aro 
fair: of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent times, and 
very few of them are in the army, which may be as they say, because 
they mostly have largo holdings, and can. well afford to live at home; 
and it is certain that without fighting qualities they could not have 
established and maintained themselves in the most valuable tract in the 
District, against the Janjuas and others: there is no bar to their enlistment, 
ami there'are some signs that they may in future betake themselves to 
military service more freely than in the past. Their customs are those 
of the tract generally, but they maintain relations with Brahmans as 
parohits: and various common Hindu customs are observed by them at 
marriages. Their marriages are mostly inter se ; but they take girls 
from the Khi wa, Kallas and Bharat, to whom they do not. however give 
their daughters: in marriages with the Janjtiaa and Khokliars, on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow remar¬ 
riage is very rare amongst them. 

JalapO, ft Kbamil clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; doubtless the 
same aa the Jalabke. 

J&ti a tribe of J&ts, found in Jmd Kalu, their jatherd, has a math at 
LaMwayi in Patiala. They offer him man of sweet cakes ( purds ) 
at weddings, and these are taken by a Brahman. 

Jallai), fr. the Arab, jild, ‘ akin'; a dogger or executioner. It was applied 
to the Kanjars in AmMla who were employed as executioners at the 
Delhi court, and in tho south-west Punjab is a common term for a 
sweeper (see Cliuhj*a). Of, the derivation of Kurt ana, ‘ whipper/ 

JaloKe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jalozai, a tribe of doubtful origin, affiliated to the Turi branch of the 
Khattak Pathfins. 

jAtwim, a* small PathAn tribe lying, with tho HaripAl, to the south of the 
SkirIm* 

Jam a Siodhi title, meaning chief or headman. When borne by tho head- 
’ wen of a Punjab tribe it usually points to a Sindfii origin, i. e., to its 
migration from Sindh or the valley of the Indus. In former times 
Sindh denoted that river valley aa far north as the modern Milliwatt. 

Jitoiiufl (l) a R^j put and (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 
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Javnogt—Jatnwd t. 
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loaf* un al of tho Kanets which derives its name from Jaineg, a village 
in Dlmtni, and is one of blie chief tribes in that State. (See Bathm&nu.) 


Jamba, a Jat tribe, of notably fine physique, found in Dera Gh&ri. Kh4n 
district. Probably aboriginal or immigrants from the eastward. 


Jamdn, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Jamvfal, a Hindu Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : and also 
in S&Ukot where two accounts of their origin are current. According 
to their mirdsw they are of Solar R&jput descent, and their ancestor 
Agnigar migrated from Ajudhia to the Itechna Do&b. His son Jammu 
defeated one K4ja Chanda Rib da and founded the town of Jammu, 
whence their name, Jamw&i. One of the chiefs, however, by name 
Milhan Minbds, took to agriculture and founded the Manhas tribe. 
The other account is that Bharu Datt, migrating from Ajudhia to 
Kashmir, returned and settled at the place where Mankof now stands. 
His descendant Jammu founded au independent state of that name, 
and fourth in descent from him reigned Jogriij, circa 474 Sarnbat. 
From him descended the Deo dynasty of Si&lkof, whose pedigree is thus 
given; — 

IUjA KXm Deo, lltb in descent from Jogra]. 

1 _ . 

M . . 


r: 


ijji Deo. 


Itai Jaggu. Sac sir Deo. 


NarBitigh Deo. 
Jodb Deo. 


n 


J aieingh Deo. 


Mai Deo. 


- n 

Jhagar Deo. 


The Minhis. 


L 


T- --V 

Hamfr Deo. Minnie Deo, fouudor 
oE Mankob. 

Tho Maukotias. 


f“ 


Raja Khokhar Deo. 


I 


Jas Deo, founder 
of Jaarotn. 


r 


Kapur Deo. 


Sindha, founder of Sanaa. 
The Suniii Rijpufce. 


'1 


Singrim Deo. 

Dhruk Deo* 
—_ > 


R&ja Runjifc Deo. Balwant Deo. Mansa Deo, Snrat Singh. 


Drij Rij Deo, 
killed at Kuwal by 
the Sikhs and the last 
of the Deo dynasty. 


Kastir Singh. 

Rija Dlviin 
Singh. 


lUjii GulAb Singh, 
founder of the ruling 
houfie of Januuu 
and Kashmir. 

In Hoshifhpur the Rajputs rank as A sept of tho 1st gtade 


Raj A Sachet 
Singh v 















Jan~-Jartjua, 
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a wild and lawless tribe dwelling in the southern part of the IMri 
Do&b, and famous marauders: Panjabi Dicty ,, p. 475, Probably the 
same as the JAn, 

Jandani, a clan of the Khosa Baloeh. 

Jandap^b, sea Gatidopur. 

Ja$di, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Jandkake, a-Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JAUdea, 'cotton-clad/ a term applied to the Hindus of the plains as opposed 
to those of the hills, e. g,, the Gaddis, who wear wool. (Kingfa). 

jAfciDRAN, (l) an Arafp, (2) a Muhammadan Jit clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery, aud (3) an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpor. 

Janh$, a tribe of J4$s, found in Kapurbhala, whither it migrated from the 
east, beyond the Jumna, 

Ja^oal, a Gujar clan (agricnltnral) found in Amritsar. 

JANOALt, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

Jang la, a JM clan (agricultural) settled in Multan from Jhang in Mughal 
times. 

Jangli , a generic name for the nomads of the S&ndal Bar, Tho torrn is of 
recent origin ; see Bithiri.. 

jAnI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Janikhel, see under Utmifnzai. 

Janjl, a Jd>t clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcdn. 

Janjua, a Rajput tribe found, though not in large nnmbers, throughout the 
eastern Salt Range, their head-quarters, in the south-west Punjab 
including Bah&walpur,* in Hoshhirpur and Amritsar. The Janjua once 
held almost the whole of tho Salt Ran go tract, but Were gradually 
dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the Awifns in the 
west, and they now hold only the central and eastern parts of the Range 
as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of 
B4b«ria invasion. They still occupy a social position in this tract 
which is second only to that of the Gakkhars, and are always addressed 
as IUjd>. Various origins have been ascribed to the Janjua. 

According to BAbar the hill of Jud was hold by two tribes of common 
desoent, the Jud and Janjuhah, The Janjuhah were old enemies of the 
Gakkhars.t BAbar records that a headman among them receives tho 
title of Rdi (tho same purely Hindu title was used by the Khokbars 
and Gakkhars), while the younger brothers and sons of a Rai were 
styled Malik. 

According to a modern account R4j4 Mai, Rathor, had six sons ; 
WiriAl and Jodha> whose descendants intermarry, their settlements 
being contiguous; while those of the other four, Khakha, Tarnoli, 
Dabochar and KAla, do not. Disputes between the brothers led to 
their dispersion and disintegration, so that the septs regard themselves 
as distinct tribes. Moreover many adopted various handicrafts, so that 

* Where they are said to be a clan of the Ciakkhara. 

f E. It LTV, pp. 233, 231-5. Nearly all traces of the Jud, as a tribe, bare disappeared, 
but see undor Jodh. 





The Janjuct pedigrees* 

jda (jots avo now found among tho Telia, LoMrs, Tarkhana ad 
usallis: and the Ghumman, Ganji&I, Bliakriftl, Nathi&l, Bftnth, 
Baaoya and other J6ts are of Jairjtia descent. 

The four younger septs are each endogamous, and it is considered 
discreditable to marry outside the sept. Widow remarriage is strictly 
prohibited. Their observances are the same as those of the Chibha, 
The following pedigree conies from the mirasi of the tribe — 

RAJA. MAh. 


f 

1 

I 

I 

1 

„ 1 

Raja Wir. 

| 

RAjA ,Todh. 

IChakha. 

1 

Tarnoli. 

In HazAra. 

Dabuchara, 

1 

Pir KAia. 

1 

Achar. 

j 

Sanpal. 

Descendants 

PeahAwar and 

Descendants 

Descendants in 

found in 

the ildqa of Pftkhli 

numerous in 

ildqa Kahro 

Kirpil. 

| 

BilAwal. 

| 

Kashmir. 

in Hazro. 

Hazara : some 
also found in 

in Rawalpindi. 

Ohohar. 

Amli KhAn. 



Sialkot. 


Daulal. 

KiAs-ud-dfn. 




Descendants 

i 

Taman. 




at DalwAl 
in Jhelmn. 


Bnclha Kirin, 

■ 






i 

Aziz. 





I 


Bult&n Bfthfc, 


Niw Ali. 

Descendants in different 
——i localities. 

I 


Sultan Bahata. 

At BndsliAhpur in 
Jholum. 


I 


"3 


Bui tan A lam. Sultin Bangai. Sultan Ali. 


Sultan Khair 
Muhammad. 

I 


Descendants in 
Jhehun. 


Sultin TAja, 

I 

Descendants in 
MakhyAta and villages 
near Jhelum. 


r 


Dasondi, 

Descendants in Klianl, 
Tahsil Kharian. 


Sultin Raja. 

Nana Klntn. 
IslAm Kuli. 


Chuhar, 


Descendants at Raiux in 
IChfiriin talisil. 


Another pedigree* makes them descendants of Jaipil who opposed 
Mahmud of Ghazni at Nanrlana 900 years ago, Bdbar certainly de* 
scribes them aB rulers, from old times, of tho Salt Range hills and of the 
tract between NilAb and Rhera. He also describes Malik Hast, Janjua, 
as hahim of tbe Us and uluses in the neighbourhood of the Sohin. As 
rulers the Jud and Janjdha rilled according to fixed customs, not 
arbitrarily, realizing a shah-rnkhi (2£ rupees) yearly on every bead of 
cattle and seven tthah-ruhhis on a marriage.f 

* Jhelura Gazetteer, 1904, p. 93. 

t 8hih Rukh was a son of Timur nnd succeeded to his father’s empire in 1404-05, A. D. 
The fact that his coins wero in use among tho Janjda points either to their having been 
tributary to him or to the inclusion of the Salt Range in his dominions. The latter con¬ 
clusion is the more probable. 











The Janj'uas. 
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_Thomson's account ot the tribe in Jhelum, which follows, is not 

contradicted on any material joint by the present day Janjtias ;~ 

“At some uncertain period,then, some clans of Kali tor Rfljputa, emigrating from Jodhpur, 
occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader of this movement according to the 
common account, was Raja Mai; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any largo action 
of doubtful origin is apt to be fathered upon him. The Rajputs first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range, This place, although picturesque, is so inaccessible ami 
unfruitful that it must have been chosen for safety more than convenience. 1' rom here the 
Raj puts extended their supremacy over the uplands of Jhangar end Kahun and the plain 
country near Girjdkh and Daxipuv. In these regions they were rather settlers than con- 
uoeroi*. ThejfcUbt only ruled, but to a great extent occupied also. Ii. seems very doubtful 
whether their* real territories ever extended much further, but theJt traditions certainly 
point to a former lordship over the western upland of Vanhar, and over much of the present 
tahsils of Tallagahg and Chakwil; If Babor b account be read with attention, it will be 
seen that he represents the Janjuas as confined to .the hills, and ruling over various subject 
tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain the utter extirpation that 
has befallen the Janjuas iu the Vunhuv and elsewhere. If wo conceive them as holding 
detached forts in the midst of a foreign population which gradually grew hostile, then this 
extirpation can easily be understood, i his also serves, to explain how one or two village* 
of peasant Janjtfas have escaped, while all th.o Chiefs and Rajas round about have perished. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to some such history as this, and not to any 
great racial or tribal war. 

Tho Janitfas were long the predominant race in the centre and west of the District. Raja 
Mai is said to have reigned in tho days of Mahmtki of Ghazni, and his authority was pro. 
bablV more or less recognised from Rawalpindi to flic Jhelum. When Mahmud mvaded 
India tho Janiuas opposed him, were defeated, and fled to. tie jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up and succeeded in capturing Rija Mai himself. The Ruja was released on condi¬ 
tion that he and his tribe sltould embrace Jslitn. When this conversion took placo, the 
ja„ju or caste-thread was broken, and the neophytes have been called Janjuas ever since,* 


Uie west, ana Joan mo. eastern M«tuau . . v r yv“ , ’ 

Wir’s descendants are now represented by the Jabj.ua* of Malot and the Kahun Raga 
Their chief seat is at Dilwal. Jodh’a descendants have split into iimfiy branche -. A general 
snprmnacy was long exercised by tho Hultiins of Makhiala in Jhangar.. But the chiefs of 
Kiisak and lhighanw4la soon became practically independent,-w did also those of bdur,. 
Kartfncli and Giriakh, whoso descendants are now either extinct or much decayed. J he 
plain Mqa of Darfur and Chakri seems to have broken oil from the main stock even earlier 
than the others. This passion for separatism is fatal to any large authority. The fends to 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakkhay war, and the establishment of new and 
strenuous races beyond the mountains brought the «anjlia dominion to destruction. A lie 
Dhani country, called Maltiki Dhan after the great Raja, and the toils in Tallagang and the 
Vuuhir seem to have been ail lost not long after the tune of lfcbar. But m the centre and 
east Salt. Range and round Darapur Iho Janjiia supremacy remainedundisputed until the 
advent of the Sikhs. And the rich Salt Minos at Khewra and Makrach must have always 
made this territory important. The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Ramft 
Singh himself besieged and captured Makhiala and Kusuk. Most of the influential chiefs 
received jdgh'* but wore ousted from their old properties. 

The Janiuas are physically a well-looking race. 'J hcir hands and leet in particular are 
often much smaller and more finely shaped than those of their neighbours They largely 
engage in military service, where they prefer the cavalry to tho infantry, ihey ore poor 
farniera and bad men of business. They are careless of details, and apt to be passionate 
when opposed. Too often they fix their hopes on impossible' objects. As landlords they 
are not exacting with submissive tenants. They are willing to sacrifice something to retain 
even the poor parodies.of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. Iheir manners are 

~ * The Jamiuas^bemselves now reject this story, which is not in itself very plausible: they 

sav the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers. Janj.iha. who in 
m«Ct of the genealogies comes eight or nine generations before Raja Mai. it is moreover 
improbable that tho general conversion of the Janjuas took place 8u0 years ago ; it is likely 
euouah that Ma.bmdd4Dade converts, and that these reverted as pood as hw oaek was turned: 
but the Juiiitia village pedigree tables nearly all agree in introducing Muhammadan names 
ntilv about 15 gene ration a back, which would point to their general conversion about the 
middle of the 15th century. Oaeroft however noted that Uio Janjuas m Rawalpindi still 
continued to feast Brahmans, .etc., at weddings. 






Janjutian-^-jana, 

_ gdo<]. They have a large share of vanity which is generally rathor amusinatl 
ferrsiye. They arc at the same time solf-rcspcctingj and not without a certain kina 
and arc eminently a people with whom slight interludes of emotional government aro 
flseiy to be useful.” 

In Hosliiarpur tlie Janju/is are fairly numerous to the north-east of 
Dasuya.* The Bill fils of Badla are said to be an al or srib-diyision of 
the Janjua which takes its name from the village of Beata in tappa 
Kamfihi, Bah means a settlement, and the Jabjfia villages seem 
often to begin with Bah. The Janjtias in this Distinct say they migrated 
from Hastinapura to Garh MakhUtla in Rawalpindi or Jliolum, and 



and the head of the family is installed + with the common ceremony of the 
tika under a banian tree at Barn&r or Bah Ata, though Badla (Bar- or 
Boharwdla) also claims the honour, amidst the assembled Pogars of Mehr 
Bhatoli, a village near Badla, who present a horse and shawl, while the 
Bili&ls pay a nazar of Ro. 1 or Rs. 2 each. They are said to only give 
daughter’s to Dadw&la, who are 1st grade Rajputs, and to take them from 
BarangwMs, Laddtis, and Ghorewahtis, who are in the 3rd grade. 

The Badlial is another Janjua sept, deriving its name from Badla, 
the aucient Rdjput tika. Badla is now in ruins and its rand’s family 
is extinct, but the sept has made one of its members their rami and 
presents nazardna, etc., to him as usual. Still, as he has not been 
installed or made a tilakdhari , his rdndship does not count for tmioh. 

Jam JOHAN, a Muhammadan Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Janjumha, an Arfiin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Ja.noha (doubtless Janjtia).—•A BAjput sept, an offshoot of the Bhattia 
whose ancestor Job ad (? Judh) came to Garh Makhila in Akbnr's reign 
and founded Ndrpur Janoha in Kapurthala, 

Jaksab, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Janwas, a Muhammadan JfH clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jam, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur, 

Jamb, a Jtit clan (agricultural) found in MultJn. 

Jaria, a sept of Jap* found in Und, In that state five gets of Ja|s derive 
their names from as many parts of the beri tree, viz .:— 

(i) Rangi, from the tanjfi or bark of the heri tree used for dyeiug, 

(ii) Jana, from jar, the root, I (it?) Jhari, or seedlings, and 
(in) Berift, from her, the fruit, I (v) Khichar, or bud. 

These five gotsm ay however intermarry and are, collectively, called 
Jaria, which is also said to bo derived from fora and to mean f twin. 3 

* The Tahri of Kuhi is a branch of the Jntijilas which has taken to: fcarm-a find so lost 
status, so lhat Jaujuas and dans of equal or higher grade do not intermarry with them. 

t The formalities at the accession of a new Sultan of Makhiala are somewhat similar : 
7, 9, 11 or is days after his predecessor’s death the principal men of the tract aro feasted ; 
in the afternoon they assemblo at a rock behind tho Sultan’s house nrul tho family 
Hr all man puts the tika on his forehead. The Sultan then appoints a watir and four diwdne. 






Jaricd—Jdt 

found in Hoshi&ppur, in greatest numbers in 
tho north-east of Dastiya tahsil, Also a clan of agricultural Brahmans 
in the Rdjgiri taluka of Handrpur tahsil in Kangra. They rank in tho 
2nd grade in both castes, 

Jaeola, (1) an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpnr, (2) a J&t clan (agricultural) 
found in Multan. 

Jarrah, a surgeon and dentist who is almost always a nai. 

Jarsodh, Balochi ; a washerman, fr, jar clothes, shodhagh to wash, 

Jarwar, a clan of tho Kliosa Baloch. 

Jasqam, a clan of Muhammadan Rajputs, found in the Mu nee hills. Like 
the Dhunds and Khatrils they claim descent from Marrif, an ancestor of 
the Prophet, and gob possession of the tract they now occupy, under 
Gakkhar rule, when one Zuhair, a descendant of the Prophet, camo from 
Arabia and set tied near Kahuta. 

Jabial, a clan of Hindu Rajputs, of Sal&mia status, found in Hoshidrpur. 

Jaspal, an agricultural clau found in Slnihpur. 

Jaska, an agricultural clan found in Sh&lipur. 

Jaskotia, a Rajput clan, an offshoot of the JajiwXl. It derives its name 
from Jasrota and is of Jaikaria status. 

Jas w a ra, see Jaiswdrd. 

J a star, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JAbwal, an offshoot of the Katoch, the great Rajput clan which gave rulers 
to the kingdom of Trigarla. It derives its name from (or possibly gives 
its name, to) the Jasw&n Dun of Hoshidrpur, and at its original seat, Bhir 
Jamvfin, are remains of buildings, wells and fountains which attest its 
former power. It still ranks high, being of Jaikaria status. In 1590 the 
Jasuwdlas were described as * Znmmdfirs with an army ’ and gave some 
trouble to the imperial authorities.* 

Jat, fem. Jatni, dim. -Tatefa, f©m, -U the child of a Jdt. The form 
Jiit is used in the South-East Punjab. In the Central Punjab Jatt 
ft in. Jatfi, is usual. Another dim, Jatungard, a Ja^t's child, is used 
contemptuously, In the south-west of the Province the Multani and 
Balochi term for a J&t is Jag dal, and Jab (with the soft t) is used 
to denote a camel-driver, as iu Upper Sindh, where jat now means 
a rearer of camels or a shepherd, in opposition to a husbandman. 

The Jdts in History, 

Fragmentary notices of the Jdts occur in the Muhammadan historians 
of India, as will be seen from the following excerpts from Elliot's 
History of India. 

Ibn Khnrdddba, writing ante 912 A, 0., gives the distance from 
the frontier of Kirorin to Mansura as 80 parasangs, and adds 
" This route passes through the country of the Zats (Jats) who keen 
watch over it” E. H. I, p. 14. F 

* Elliot's Hist, o/ India, Vt, p. 129. 
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According to the author of the Mujmal-ut-Tawdrikh* the Jatef and 
Mods were reputed descendants of Ham. They both dwelt in bindj 
and on (tlio banks of) the Bahar river, and the Jata were subject to 
the Meds whose oppression drove them across the Pahan river, lhe 
Jats were, however, accustomed to the use of boats and were thus able 
to cross the river and raid the Meds, who were owners oi sheep. 
Eventually the Jats reduced the Med power and ravaged their country. 
A Jat chief, however, induced both tribes to lay aside their differences 
and send a deputation of chiefs to wait on Xing Dajuahan (Dur» 
yodhana), son of Dahrdt (Dhritartislitra), and beg him to nomin¬ 
ate a king, whom both, tribes would obey. Accordingly the emperor 
Dujuahari appointed Dass&l (Duhaald), his sister, and wife of the 
powerful king Jandrdt (Jayadrntha), to rule over the Jats and Mods. As 
the country possessed no Brahmans, she wrote to her brother for 
aid, and he sent her 30,000 from H industan. Her capital was Aekaland. 
A small portion of the country she made over to the Jats under their 
chief, Judrat.§ •* 

Ohach, the Brahman usurperj| of Sind, humiliated tho Jats and 
Lohanas. He compelled them to agree to carry only sham sword a •’ 
to wear no under-garments of shawl, velvet or silk, and only silken 
outer.garments, provided they were red or black in colour: to put; no 
4 saddles on their horses: to keep their beads and feet uncovered ; to 
take their dogs with thorn when they wont out : to furnish guides and 
spies and carry firewood for t-horoyal kitchteji.il Of the Lob ana, L e. 
Lakh a and Samma, who were apparently Jats, it is said that the same 
rules were applied to them and that they knew no distinction of great 
and small** Muhammad biu Qdsim maintained those regulations, 
declaring that the Jats resembled the savages of Persia and the moun¬ 
tains. lie also fixed their tribute.tt 

The Bhefci Thdkurs and Jata of Ghazni, who had submitted arid en¬ 
tered the Arab service, garrisoned SJgara and the island of Baifc,$$ in 
the dine of Muhammad bin Qdeim, c, 712 A. D. 

Tho Jats, like the Baloch, the Sammas and the Sodhas, revolted 
against Umar,§§ but they were soon reduced to submission, ante 1300 
Ai a 

In 834 A. D., and again in 835 Ajff biu Isa was sent agfiiuat the 
Jats, whoso chief was Muhammad bin ’Usm^riH || and commander Samlu. 
Ajif defeated them in a seven months 1 campaign, and took 27,000 of 
them, including women and children with 12,000 lighting men to 


* Written circa 1120 A. D. 

t ‘ By tho Arabs/ the writer interpolates, ‘ the Hindiw cure called Jal a.’ 

% Sind = the valley of the Indus from the modern Miamvali down to Hie mouths of the 
river. 

&E. H. I., I, pp. 108-5. 

| His usurpation dates from Gill, Ai D. 

{ E. II. I., I, p. 151. 

*+ Ihi p. 187. 

|| ii. I, i, p. l«f. This call hardly bb the modem Ohaishi, It can {July he tho Garb 
Ghazni or Ghajni of modern Jat legend, as it lay apparently on tho Indus. 

' Or Unnar : E. M. I., I, pp. 2^0-1. 
j|f E, H, I., II, p. 247. 
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laghd&d, whence they were transported to the northern frontier and 
soon perished* exterminated in a Byzantine raid. The seats of these 
Jabs lay on the roads of Hajar, which they had seized. 

Amran, the Barmecide governor of the Indian frontier, marched to 
Kikdn* against the Jats whom he defeated and snbjngated. There he 
founded Al-Baiza, the * white city which he garrisoned, and thence 
proceeded to Multau and Kand&Ml. The latter city stood on a Irill and 
was held by Muhammad, son of Rhnli'l, whom Ampin slew. He then 
made war on the Mods, bat summoned the Jats to Alrur, where he 
sealed their hands, took from them tho juya or poll-tax and ordered 
that every man of them should bring with him a dog when he waited mi 
him. He then again attacked the Mads, having with him the chief 
men of the Jats.t Ampin was appointed in S36 A. D. to be governor 
of Sindh. 

Tho Tuhfat-u’l’Kiram appears to assign to the Jats and Biloches 
the same descent, from Muhammad, son of HArfin, governor of Makrari, 
who was himself descended from the Amir Hamza, an Arab, by a 
fairy 4 

The JAts of Jlid, which we must take to mean the Salt Range, 
were, according to the later Muhammadan historians, the object of 
Mahmfid’B 17th and last expedition into India in 1026 A. D. It 
is however hardly possible that Mahmud conducted a naval campaign 
in or near tho Salt Range, and the expedition probably never took 
place. It is moreover exceedingly doubtful whether the Salt Range 
was then occupied by Jats at all.§ 

Jats, under Tilak, hunted down Ahmad, the rebel governor of 
Mult&n, in 1084 A. D., until he perished on tho Mihrfiti of Sind. For 
this they received 100,000 dirhams as a reward. The Jats were still 
Hindus, || 

After the defeat of Rai Pithaura in 1192, and the oapture of 
Delhi by Mohammad of Ghor, JatwAn raised the standard of national 
resistance to Muhammadan aggression at HAnsi, but was defeated 
on the borders of the BAgar by Qutb-ud-din Ibak who then took 
HAnsi. It is apparently not oertaiu that Jatwan-was a Jafc leader. 
Firishta says JatwAn was a dependent of the RAi of Naimw41A in 
Guzerat.lf 

In November 1398 Timur marched through the jungle from A hr u of 
in KarnAl to TohAna, through a tract which he found inhabited by 
Jats, MusulrnAns only in name, and without equals in theft and high¬ 
way rpbbery; they plundered caravans on the road and. were a 
terror to MusulmAns and travellers. On Timur’s approach the Jats 
had abandoned the village (TohAna) and fled to their Bugarcaue 
fields, valleys, and jungles, but Timor pursued them, apparently after 

* Or Kaik&n, * which was in the occupation of the Jats E. H. I., 1, p. 449. 
t E. H, I., I, p. 128 ; cf, App. pp. 449-50. 

± E. H. I., I, p. 336. 

1 E. H. I., II, p. 477, 
jj E. H.I., II, p. 133, 

If T.N.,pp. 616-7. 
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jontest in which tho Jats had held their own, and put 2,000 of the 
demondike Jats to the sword. - * 

About 1530 the Sult&n Muhammad ibn Tughliq had to suppress the 
Bfrahas, Mandah&rs, data, Bhat(ti)s, and Matilda (Minas), who had 
formed mandals round Sun&m and S&m&na, withheld tribute and 
plundered the roada.t 

« In the country between Nfl6b and Bliera, ” wrote Babar, « but 
distinct from the tribes of Jud and Janjuhah, and adjacent to the 
Kashmir hills arc tho Jats, Gujars, and many others of similar tribes, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. 
Their hakim was of the Gakkha? race, and their government resembled 
that of the Jud and Janjdhah.’ ’t 

o B ver y time,” adds Babar, "that 1 hnve entered Hindustan; the Juts 
and Gdiars have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers fr»m 
thoir hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes. lbey 
had committed great depredations, and their districts now yielded 
little revenue. After the rest of the country had been subdued these 
tribes began their old practices again, aud plundered the Turki 
garrison on its way from SiMkot to B&bar’s camp., fabar had two 
- or three of the offenders cub in pieces.§ Like the Bhukidl and other 
tribes the Jats were dependents of the GakkhwMl Fath Khdn, Jafc ot 
Kot KapuraH devastated the whole Lakhi Jangal and kept the high 
roads from Lahore to Delhi in a ferment in Slier Shsth's time. 

The Tirikbi-Tahiti describes the tribes of the Baloob and Nahmrm 
(? Bralitn), of the Jokiya** and Jat, as settled on the hills adjoining 
the Lakki mountain, which extend to Kich and Makr«n,tt in tho time 
of Akbar. The Mxmtakhab-u'l-Lubab describes the Sikhs as principally 
Jdta and Khatris.Jt 

The Jdts of the south-east Punjab formed politically a part of the 
Bliartpur principality during the decay of the Mughal empire of 
Delhi Occasionally a single village would plunder an imperial 
baggage-train,§§ but the tribes as a whole, looked to- B lartpur as 
their capital. The Naw&b Safdar Jang employed Sural Mai, and he 
obtained the whole of the Mew&t, up to the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
besides the province of Agra. 


The T&rikh-i- 81 ier-Shdhi has “ Path Khan .Tat 


* E. H. X.. Ill, PP. 428^9, 492-3. 
t E. H. I., HI, p. 245. 
tF, H.I., IV, p. 234. 

S E. H. l. t IV, p. 240. 

[I E. H. I., V, p. 278. , .... 

1!' Lt is very doubtful if Kapura isi right. — 
ha] boon in rebellion in Kayrila, and in the time ol the Mughals had plundered the whole 
country as far as Panipat. E. H. I., IV,. p. 398, 

#+ Possibly a misprint for Johiya. 
lb P- 286. / ^ 

tl^when thefts*’of MUrol, between Kodal and Palwal, plundered the Arair.nU 
TTmar/i’P b&efia&e in 1738—the 19th year of Muhammad Shah. J?he Jat plunderers were 
«vn.iiflTlv railed the R&m-dal, a name which appears to connote the semi-religions 

domination: E.H, I, VIII, pp. 5o\p<| 
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The Jdfst 

The Jdts of Bhnrtpur, 

Bajja Singh of Sansani, between Dig and Kambher. 
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€huram£n. 
Molikauj Singh, 


Bii> an Singh, founder of Bhartpur, 


iuuuuer oi Jb 
died .1760,1 A. D. 

SuBA-J MAL. 


.. 

Raja RauJ, 



Kheri Singh alias RanjIt Singh 
? son of Suraj Mai, 
died 1800, 


Bhawani Singh, 


The following account of the Jdfo in the Punjab is largely a re¬ 
production of tbo lute Sir Deuzil Ibbetbon's account of them in the 
Punjab Census Report , 1883* He prefaced his account by observing 
that the lino separating Mts, Rajputs and certain other castes (tribes! 
is almost impossible of definition.”}* More especially is this true of 
the whole of the Western Punjab, where the term for one of ‘gentle* 
birth is sahu, especially in tbe Salt Range, and where the land-owning 
and cultivating classes are organised on a tribal basis, so that, stress is 
always laid on a man's tribe or elan and not ort his status or f caste.' An 
wo go further east the people login to use tbe caste terms, Rajput and 
Jdt, more freely, but in the vaguest possibbi way, so that a Muhammadan 
J&\ tribe m Gnjrfinwala or GnjrAt will appear now as Rajpukand a 
decade later aa J6$, or vice versa, or half the tribe will return itself 
as RAjput and the other half aa J;it„ as caprice dictates. Aloug the 
Jammu border, and beyond it into Gurdaspar, the .Udjpufo and JiHs 
are well defined, the former being confined to the hilly, the latter fo 
the plains, as Sir Louis Dane has pointed put,J so rigidly that one ia 
almost tompted to suspect that there is something in the physical 
nature of the plains which militates against, the° formation of an 
aristocracy. Within the hills (ho lUtrcm have their own social 
gradations. In the plains tbo J^s also are tending to develops social 
distinctions which will be noticed later on. In the Central Punjab 
the *ia fairly well defined as a caste, though he is not absolutely 
endogamous, as marriages with women of inferior castes may be 
deprecated but fire not invalid. Even in the eastern districts such 
marriages are tolerated, but in the true Jat country which centres 
round Rohtak they are probably much rarer than in j£arn&l, Ambala 
or the central districts. Broadly speaking, the JiU is a Musulmau 
in the Western Districts, a Sikh in the Centre, and a Hindu in the 
South-East, but there are many exceptions to this rule. In the 
Sikh Districts it is a brother’s duty, as well as his privilege, to espouse 

* Reprinted as Punjab Ethnology. ~ “* 

t Jats and Rajput*, its observed by Sir Denzit Ibbei.son, together constitute about three- 
tenths of tbe total population oi the Punjab, and include the great mass of the dominant 
land-owning tribes m the cia-lndus portion of tiro Province. Their political is even greater 
Ilian tlioir numerical importance ; whUo tliev aiTord to the ethnologist infinite matter for 
inquiry and consideration. Their customs aro in the main Hindu, though in the Western 
Plains and the Suit Range Tract the restrictions upon intermarriage have, in many cases 
come to be based upon considerations of social standing only. But even here tho .marriaea 
ceremony and other social customs retain tho clear impress of Indian origin, h 

% QnrdUispiir Qwettcar, 









origins^ 

deceased, brother’s wife; In the (.south-east tho practice o). wMc 
'*J!r<knttrriage differentiates the Hindu Jat from the R&jput, but it is 
not uuivei’sal even among tho i° r ki GrtrgSott some Jut faimhes 
disallow it and others which allow it do Aot permit it with the 
husband's relations. 4 * In other words, as we go eastwards orthodox 
Brah minietd ideas como into play. 

The origins of the Jal. 

Perhaps no question connected with the ethnology of the Punjab 
peoples has been bo much discussed as the origin of the bo- calk'd Ja\; 

• race/ It is not intended here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced. 
They will be found in detail in the Archeological Survey Reports, It, 
pp.il to 01 j in Tod’s R'ijattMa, I, pp. 52 to 75 and 96 to 101 (Madras 
Koprint, It 80} ; in Elphinatone’s Bidory of India , pp. 250 to 253 ; and 
in Elliot’s Rems of the N.-W. P„ I, pp- 130 to 137, Sufhco it to say that 
both Sir Alexander Cunningham and Colonel Tod agreed m considering 
the Jdts to be of hido-Scy thian stock. The former identified them with 
the Zwithl of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy; and held that 
. tl, e y probably entered the Punjab from their home on the Oxus very 
sliortlj after the Meds or Mauds, who also were I u do-Scythians, aud 
who moved into the Punjab about a century before Christ, 
seem to have first occupied the Iudus valley as far down as Sindh, 
whither the Mods tallowed them about the beginning of tho present 
era. But before tbe earliest Muhammadan invasion the J&ts *' a . fl 
.spread into the Punjab Proper, where they \yere firmly established in 
the beginning of the I Ith century. By the time of Bdbar the dais 
of the Salt Range had been subdued by the Gakkhars, A wans, and 
Jain 5ns, while as early as the 7th century tho Jdt-s ami Mods ot 
Sindh were ruled by a Brahman dynasty. Tod classed the J&ts.as one 
of the great Mjpttt tribes, and extended his identification with the 
Get® to both races ; but here Cunningham differed from him, holding 
the Rajputs to belong to tho original Aryan stock, and the Jats to a 
later wave of immigrants from the north-west, probably of Scythian 

race. 

‘It may be" continued Sir Derail Ibbetson, ‘that the original Rajput 
and the original JiU entered India at different periods in its history, 
though 1 to my mind tho term Rdjput is an occupational rather than 
an ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly probable* 
both from their almost identical physique and facial character and 
from the close communion which has always existed between them, 
that they belong to one and the same ethnic stock j while, whether 
tliis bo fo or nob,^it is almost certain that they have been for many 
centuries and still are so intermingled and so blended into one people, 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes. 
It is indeed more than probable that tlie process of fusion has not 
ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted from 
the blending of the 3fa and the Rajput, if these two ever were oistmcfc, 
j a |,y DO means free from foreign elements. We have S|on how tho 
IVtbaii people have assimilated Sayyids, Turks and Moghals, and how 
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ife was sufficient for a Jdt tribe to retain -its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Baloeli nation ; we know 
how a character for sanctity and social exclusiveness combined; will 
in a few generations make a Qureah or aSayyidj and it is almost certain 
that the joint J&t-Il&jput stock contains nob a few tribes of aboriginal 
descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo-,Scythian, if Scythian* 
be pot Aryan. Tho Man, Her, and Bhnllar tblfcs are known as adi or 
original Ja0 because they claim no Hit] put ancestry, bub are supposed 
to be descended from the hair (jat) of the aboriginal god Siva; 
the of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two, 

sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva,* and Kdsabgotri who 
claim connection with the Biijputs; and the mam 03 of tho ancestor Bar 
of the Shivgotris and of his son Barbara, are the very words which 
the ancient Brahmans give ns as the marks of the Barbarian aborigines. 
Many of the‘Tdt tribes of tho Punjab have customs which apparently 
point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin held for 
investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

In other words, the Shivgotri J£ts of the south-east like the Man, 
Her and Bhnllar, are unassuming tribes which do not lay claim 
to descont from a once dominant or ruling clan, whereas nearly all 
the .other clans arrogate to themselves K&jput ancestry, meaning 
thereby that once upon a time they, or some representatives of the 
clan, were sovereign or semi-independent chieftains acknowledging 
no rfljft but thoir own heacl.f- 

* Wo may regard Shiva hero as tho earth-god and tho Shivgotri as autochthones In 
Ifiasir, where they are few in numbers, they say that their forefather was created from the 
matted hair tf Shiva, who consequently was named Jat But!lira. Regarding their origin 
there is no historical account. IUit tradition tells that one of the clan, named Barli, became 
master of a largo portion of . Bflcaner j where, at first he created a village which he called 
after his name •* and thereafter went and resided at Jhansal, where his descendants live to 
this day. aiul which ildqn belongs to them. He had 12 sons Pout' Dh/mia, Clwchril, 
Dali, Bui'lu'fu, SnluUkuit, Gloria, Ghandin, Khok, Dnvfij, Liter, and Kalkor. From these 
sprang 12 sub divisions. (Khok is also a Gil Pnnia was ancestor of the Pimmi). 

The descendants of the first wore most hi number, and had the largest possessions. They 
owned the country round Jhansal which was called the Punia ildqn and which is mentioned 
in the Afn-i-Akbnri. Marriages among members of this clan cannot, according to their 
custom, be. formed amongst themselves ; i. o.. they must intermarry with the Kfaabgotm. 
The latter are in reality degenerate RAjputs, and call themselvos Kasabgotria after KAsab, 
son of Brahma. 

t Mr. II, Davidson in the following passage clearly weul, too far 

“ It is not generally known that the-Ht race- .is entirely of RAjpul origin. A Rajput 
marrying the widow of a deceased brother loses caste as a RAjput; the ancestors of all 
the JAt families were thus Rajputs, who had taken to wifo the widows of their deceased 
brethren, who had died without male heirs. The PhnlkiAn family, if questioned as to 
thoir RAjput descent, being now to all intents and purposes Juts, would state this to hare 
been the manner of the transition. I myself have tho fact from one of tho most intelligent 
members of the family. The headmen of raoro than ono Jat village of different got a, or 
clans, have likewise given me the same information, and I ara convinced of its general 
truth. The sub-division of (or) got* among thn Jilts is endless, an:l I have*been at some 
pains to trace the circumstance, which constitutes the origin of each got. Tho result is 
entirely confirmatory of the above account of the general origin of the race. Tho Rajput 
ancestor, who ceased to be a Rajput, ftjrnishea the name of the got, not usually directly 
from his own name, but from some surname he had acquired, ns the * toothless ‘ ‘ the fair ’ 
or from circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons A very powerful got 
is styled ‘ the hay-stack ’ from the fact of his wife having been suddenlv confined near 
one; in some, eases the narno of tho village he or hi3 sum founded gave the name of the 
(jvt which derives its ancestry from him. One got never intermarries within itself, one 
got marrying with another got. Much lias been written on the peculiar meaning of the 








Rajputn and Jits. 

Are I'm Ja(s and Rajputs distinct t 

■ But’ continued Sir Derail, whether JAts and Rajputs were or were 
not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have 
been affiliated to their society, I think that, the two now form a 
common stock, the distinction between J&t anti RAjput, being social 
rather then ethnic. 1 believe that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have 
become JKjputs almost by mere virtue of them rise ; and that their 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges onthe.condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by winch the higher are 
distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precadonce; 
of preserving their purity of Wood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining■from widow marriage, 
and of refraining from degrading occupations. I hose who transgiessed 
these rules have fallen froth, their high position and ceased to be 
Mints ; while such families as, attaining a dominant position in them 
territory, began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the rules 
have become not only Mjfa, hut also Kdjnnto or '* sons ot 
Fov the last seven, centuries the process of elevation at le!lst ? as 
been almost, at a standstill. Under the Delhi emperors king-making 
was*practically impossible, Under the Sikhs the Udjp.it was over- 
' shadowed by the JAt, who resented his assumption of aupenonty and 
his refusal to join him on ecpial terms m the ranks of the KhAlsa, 
deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his titfo of JAt Sikh to that of the proudest Rajpnt. 
On the frontier the dominance of PathAna and Balochos and the 
general prevalence of Muhammadan feeling* and ideas placed recant 
Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families who belonged 
to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyaa of the Sanskrit ■ classes/ hut with the Mughal conquerors 
of India or the Qmreshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that oven 
admittedly BAjpnt tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar 
have begun to follow the example. But in the .bills, where Ikijpnk 
dynasties with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can 
be shown by any other royal families in the world retained. then 
independence till yesterday, and where many of them stall onjov as 
groat, social authority as over, the twin processes of dogiadntion from 
and elevation to RAjputs rank are stilt to he seen in i^erntion. he. 
Riijtl ia there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, is tuch 
is the same thing in India/ And Sir James Lyall wrote : 

«Till lately the limits of castes do not seem to have bees 
W in t.ho plains. The Rain, was the fountain of honour, and could do mwli ■as lie u 
I havo heard old men quote instances within their memory, m which a R4j4 pronnted a 


word ■■aminddr in different parts of India. Here tho use of the word is very peculiar. 
Those, generally, who derivotheif livelihood directly from the soil, are not called 
but kasdm. On approaching a village, and ? askmg What pwple live nut, if any i ac« 
but Jats live in it the name of the race will be given in reply. TM f the popu^on ara 
i,u s tlio reply will bo • zamnidtirs live there -wrindar log halites >n M tm wow 
-n^Lo rfr is here onlv applied to the -Kts.” This last remark, Sir Donald McLeod noted, 
applied equally almost throughout the Punjab, .evemw|©re the J|$s 1# 
to Sm Ludhiina Sett, Rep., %M, pp. 88.89. The < hay. stack 9 * is sari to be tho 
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Jafa as degraded Rajputs* 



A very shnilav process lias boon going on among the Jap*, i he 
Golia Jto were certainly by origin Brahmans and the Langriiti were 
Chtons,' And in the plains countless traditions say that the son of 
a Rdjpufc by a hlf., Unjar, Ror or other wife of low degree became 
Jftys. But in the plains, as in the hills, a Rajput can lose his status 
and sink in the social scale by allowing the practise of kareua, and 
numerous traditions point to the adoption of that custom as 
having degraded a blue-blooded Ritjput family to hit, or yeoman 
status. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote 

( The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank is too 
common to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats 
of the Rajputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where 
Bialimanism is stronger than in any other part of the Punjab, and 
Delhi too near to allow of families rising to political independence, it 
is probable that no elevation to the rank of JMiput lias taken place 
within recent times. But many Rajput families have ceased to be 
Rajputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the Punjab hits to the 
effect that their, ancestors were B&jpnts who married hits or began to 
practise widow-marriage, we have tho Gaurwa Rajputs of Giirg&on and 
Delhi, who have indeed retained the title of Rdjput because the casto 
feeling is ton strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet "to ,have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
©quality, communion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Riljpnts since they 
took to the practice of Icarewa; we have the Sahnsars of Hoshijirpur 
who were RAjputs within tho last two or three generations, but have 
censed to bo so because they grow vegetables like the Arhm; in Karn&l 
we have Ra jputs who within the living generation have ceased to be 
R&jputa and become Shaikhs, because poverty and loss of land forced 
them to weaving* as an occupation; while the Delhi Chan kin, within the 
shadow of the city where their ancestors once ruled and led the Indian 
armies in their last struggle with the Musalm&n invaders, have lost 
their casto by yielding to the temptations of kcirewa. In the Sikh 
tract, as I have said, the is content to be a hit, and has never since 
the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the Western 
Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Ishim has superseded 
casto restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than 
by the larger unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few 
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federations ago reputed J&ts have now risen by social exchmvorft 
^1^ recognised as Rajputs, and families who were lately known as 
JUjputs have stink till they are now classed with Jat;s ; while the great 
ruling-tribes, the Slab the Gondal, the Tiw'iha are commonly spoken of 
ns Rfljpnts, and their smaller brethren as thtys, The same tribe even is 
Rdjpnfc in one district and in another, according to its position 
among (he local tribes. In the Salt Range the dominant tribes, the 
Janjua, Manilas and the like, are Rdjputs when they are cot Mughal* 
or Arabs; while all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
establish their title to Rajput rank are J&ts. Filially, on the frontier 
the Pathdn and Baloch have overshadowed and Rjljput alike; and 
phattij, Punwiir, Ttlnvvar, all the proudest tribes of Rajpnt&na, are 
included in the name and have sunk to the level of Jilt, for there can 
be no Rdjputs where there are no Rdjd,g or traditions of Rdjds. I know 
that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and profane by 
many, and that tliey ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But. I have no 
time to marshal my facts; 1 have indeed no time to record more than 
a small proportion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state tlio 
conclusion lo which rny enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with 
the subject in more detail on some future occasion/ 

These conclusions are confirmed by facts observed with regard to 
other so-called castes, such as the Gaddis, Gujars, lvauets, Meos, and 
others too numerous to mention. The term may now connote a*, 
caste iu the ordinary acceptance of the term, but whatever its deriva¬ 
tion may be, it came to signify, in contradistinction to Rdjput, a 
yeoman cultivator, usually owner of land, and in modern parlance J&t- 
jmwfnd&r is the usual description of himself which, a Jilt will give. 
As'Sir Denzil Ibbofcaon said;— 

The 'position of the Jut in the Punjab. 

'The Jfit is in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peoples. In point of numbers be surpasses the R/tjpnt, who comes next 
to him, in the proportion of nearly three to one. Politically he ruled 
the Punjab till the fCh&lsa yielded to our arms. Etlmologically ho is 
the peculiar and most prominent product of the plains of the five rivers. 
And from an economical and administrative point of view lie is the 
husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence of the 
Province. His manners do nob bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is 
more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than 
they. Sturdy independence indeod and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. The Jilt is of all the Punjab races the most 
i inpatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which asserts the 
freedom of the individual most strongly. Iu tracts where, as iii 
Rohfcalc, the Ja$ tribes have the field To themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back up^on each other for 
somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a 
J&t is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes 
what seems wrong also, and will not be saicl miy by any man. 1 do not 
mean however that he is turbulent: as a rule he is very far from being 
so, He is independent and he is self-willed; but lie U reasonable!) 
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ceaUy inclined if left alone, and not difficult to manage. Ho is 
usually content to cultivate his fields and pay his revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so; though when he does go wrong 
he "takes to anything* from gambling to murder, with perhaps a 
pref'erene^for stealing other people's wives and cattle," As usual the 
proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, though 
perhaps somewhat too severely: (l The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the 
J&t. ” “ A Jat, a Bhit, a caterpillar, and a widow woman; these four 

are best hungry. If they eat their fill they do harm." "The Jtty, 
like a wound, ia betterWhen bound." In agriculture the is pre¬ 
eminent. The market-gardening castes, the Arttfi.i, the Mdli, the Saini, 
are perhaps more skilful cultivators on a small scale ; but they cannot 
rival the as landowners and yeoman cultivators. The Jat calls 
himself ztmintl&r or “ husbandman " as often as and his women and 
children alike work with him in the fields: "The Jut's baby has a 
plough handle for a plaything" "The Jut stcod on his corn heap 
and said to the king’s (lephani-drivers—‘ Will you sell those little 
donkeys ?" Socially, tho JJf occupies a position which is shared by 
the Kor, the Gitjar, and the Alrir, all four eating and smoking together. 
He is of course far below tho Rdjput, from the simple fact that ho 
practises widow-marriage. The Jilt’ father is made to say, in the 
rhyming proverbs of the country side—* Come my daughter and bo 
married ; if this husband dies there aro plenty more,' But among the 
widow-marrying castes lie stands first. The Bania with his sacred 
thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born standing, looks down on 
tho Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon the Bauia as a 
cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with 
the J&f, Tho Khatri, who fa far superior to the Bania in manliness and 
vigour, probably takes precedence of tho Jat. But among tho races or 
tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rdjput, and the Khaferi, 

There are, hoAvever, Jd^s and Jdts. I shall here do nothing more 

than briefly indicate tho broad distinctions. The Jdt; of the Sikh 

tracts is of course the typical Jdt of the Punjab, and he it is whom 
I have described above. The Jdt, of the south-eastern districts differs 
little from him Have in religion; though on the Bikaner border the puny 
Bagri Jat, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has been 
held -in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with tho stalwart and independent 

husbandman of the Mulwa. On the Bower Indus the word- Jat is 

applied generieally to a congeries of tribes, JAts proper, Kajputs, lower 
castes, and mongrels, who have no points in common -save their 
Muhammadan religion, their agricultural occupation, and their 
subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds it is, 
ns I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jiit and 
IMjput, the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who 
have attained political supremacy, while the people whom they have 
subdued or driven by dispossession of their territory to live a semi- 
nomad life in tlio central steppes are more often classed us Jats j and. 
the state of things in the Salt Range is very similar. Indeed tho 
word Jdt is the Punj&bi term for a grazier or herdsmau ; though Mr, 
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E. O'Brien said that in Jatki, cultivator, is speH with a haid 

and M, the hordamau or camel grazier, with a. sott L J 
word Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar means a great deal; m UfuaJfnigirb.. 
or Bannu.it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a groat 
deal more than any single word can afford to mean -d\it is to _»o o 
any practical use; and the two classes respectively indicated by the 
term in these two' parts of the Province must not bo tpo readily 

confounded. 1 


The Jaf elements. 

The traditions of some of the more important Jjtt tribes as to their 
1 . n, i. if. -ntnaf. Via /•omn-ssfid that 111089 


the traamions oj - - --- 

origin are summed up below., but it must be confessed hut those 
traditions are not only lmzy but, often inconsistent and not infrequently 
contradicted by legends current among the same tribe in another 
locality. 


Jfyhdn origin is asserted by the tengiSh. Ami origin is claimed by 
the 't'ahiui and LdJla. Emhman deseqnt is alleged by the Gplia and 
jjtuiftridl— who say they were ‘ Brahman . GhAmjis. Jat descent w 
admitted by tiro Blmllar, Bor, and Mda ; by the hipra ^ils by origin) , 
the Bhsulgu, who say they came from Nep&l, by the Wardioli and 
•apparently the Nol. Bdjput origin ie vaguely alleged by the Bid, 
Chhaudbar Dhindsa (Saroha), GiiaUviU (Saroha), Ilijrfi (Saroha), Mahal 
and Sumr£ 


Other JAt tribes have more specific claims to Rajput ancestry. 
Timvi Solar lUioufe oriffin m claimed'by the Aulakh,* Bains,t Janjua, 


Tii I, n Solar Raioufe origin is claimed by the Aw lakh,- -. 

Bhulta, Butfear/Ohdhil (Tijmwar), Deo, Dhofear, Hhwal, Kang, Lodika, 
Ihimuui, Sahi,Biuclhu aucl T*rar ; Lunar IUjjmt by theDhiilon (.Saroha), 
Ghumman, G or ay a (Saroha), Kahlon. 


And in many cases the Ut tribe can point to the UAjpub tribe from 
which it sprang. For example, Bha^i »decent is claimed by the 
Dhaviw&l, Randhawa, Sard,* andSidbn j Chnuh&n Rajput descent by the 
Milawuh. Baiwih Chatba, Chima, Dehia, J&khar, Marral, Sargwfcn, ana 


aud Deswal. . 

Similarly in Guirat the Muhammadan J«V tribes claim very diverseorigin*. Ikm 
,, fSiniieSmed^tlieBhaddar, Malum, Mam ««},«, who otum to be 
Bar lis * 2% tSahlam, Ghuighatta, MipUrf, Mamie rand BaML who claim to bo 
Channhalla. Amin origin is claimed by the iiliagwal, -while the Hi i chum to bn descend* 
Huts of Qulab>ml-Dfn, like the A wans and Khokhars. Qurauh descent is claimed by the 

Jd Khoklmr ttijput descent is asserted by the jail; Punwir Eiijput' ancestry is chimed by the 
fekkhar and Sill; Sombanft descent aud RAjpuk ancestry, t e., a Last status as Uajputs— 
tV loitnprl Lv the Tiuiua Jats ChauMn Jkts, Dh61, Bohuil, Kaliai, Got ay a, Langarbal, 
Mu? and ^MangiC; Jaujda Rajput origin" is claimed by Uic Bhakrkl, Tatla Dahb, 
Ka liiil and Ghumman; Gakkhnr origin js asserted by tho Kotlmmal; Bhatti Rijput origin 
wSnedbv the Bhatti, DiririwAl Paroi, Lord, Dhanul. Dkah, Ranclhawy, Sahotra, Soya, 
Sur&i Kahvll Kaher/kaw'.r, KoranUnri, Guido Gudko, Uujral, Lidda.r, Mehar, Slahota 


* Bat one tradition makes thorn Luuar. , , , nt , . , A 

I Bains is one of the 86 royal families of Rajputs, but was behoved by Tod to be 

BiiryabonsE, ' . • 

X Also claim Lunar descout. 
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Nijjri, Himjar and HatUu; Funnu (Sarajbansi) origin ia claimed by the Mlirai 
* vu., mm, Thuth SI, M:\thi, Natj Raghbausi by the Rahang. Chauhaii; Rajput origin ia claimed 
by theThanel, Gohiami Kaler-* Tar R4jput descent is claimed by the lakkhto; LangaJi 
K&jputs gave birth to the OhAch, and ManhSs to the Raihsi, ICatwAi* Lohdrft, Muho, Mau , 
NaugUll and Wirk ; Gondii Jit extraction is admitted by the Tolii, Jaapil, SandrAna, and 
Chug; Waraicb by the Saggar;. DhariwAl by the Siclli, and RAnjlia by tho Ivhamb, 
Gnd'gor. 

Distribution of the Jtits, 

Beyond tho Punjab, J&ts are chiefly found in Sindh where 
they form tho mass of the population; in Bik&ner, Jaisalracr, and 
Mdrw&r, where they probably equal in numbers ‘ all the ltd]put 
races put together, and along the upper valley a of the Ganges 
and Jumna, from Bareli, Farrukhribhl, and G walior upwards. In the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province they are especially 
numerous in the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern 
districts, and in tho DerajAt. • Glider and among the hills and in tho 
Rawalpindi division Rajputs take their place, while on the frontier, 
both upper and lower, they are almost wholly confined to the ois-lndus 
tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on both sides of the stream. 
Tho Jdts of tho Indus are probably still in the country which they 
have occupied ever since their first entry into India, though they have 
been driven back from tho foot of tho Sulaiin&ns on to tho river by the 
advance of the Pa than and the Baloch. Tho Jilts of the Wester o.Plains 
have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rljputaim. The Jdts of the western and central sub¬ 
montane havo also in part coma by tho same route ; bub some of them 
retain a traditional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the 
ancient Gajnlpur, the site of: the modern Rawalpindi, while many of 
them twice their origin from the Jammu Hills. 

The Jilts of tho central and eastern Punjab have also in many cases 
come up the Sutlej valley ; but many of them havo moved from Bikaner 
straight into the Mdlwa, while the great central plains of the Mdlwa 
itself are probably the original home of many of the Jat tribes of the 
Sikh, tract. The J^s of the south-eastern districts and the Jumna zone 
have for the most part worked op the Jumna valley from the diroction 
of Bharfcpur, with which some of them still retain a traditional eonnec* 
tion; though some few have moved in eastwards from Bikaner and tho 
Mdhva. The Bhartpur Jilts are themselves said to bo immigrants who 
left the banks of the Indus in the time of Aunmgzeb. Whether the 
Jdts of the great plains are really as late immigrants as they represent, 
or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish to show recent 
connection with the country of tho Rdjputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question ia one in which Wo are still exceedingly ignorant, and which 
would richly repay detailed investigation. 

The Jat migrations. 

A noteworthy feature of the Jdfc traditions is their insistence 
on the recent acjvont of nearly every J.h; tribe into tho Punjab, 
or at least into its present seats. Probably the only tract in 
the Punjab in which the Jat has been well established from a 
period anterior to the first Muhammadan invasion is the llohtak 
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^^territory. If the history of the various tribes in Multan be investigated 
it will be found that there is scarcely a single importanthnbe now round 
.V, within the last 500 or 600 


it will be louna mat i.aero ja iwwwj ^ y. nn 

in the District whioh has not immigrated within the last oOO °r 600 
years. The whole population in Mult&i has for many centuries been 
' " l -£ _Ii.-itt ortri ica rrf vm*v litfclo use trying to discover 


in a state cl StkV I * <* very little use trying to discover 
who the original inhabitants were even in the pre-Muhammadan 
times The Khaks, PAodas, Pahors and Sahus in KabirwAln tahait, 

the Dhudhis in Mails!, and the Kharas, north of Multfo, are reputed 

vaguely to have been converted to Isltai m the Multfin_ district riming 
the 13tli century, but the traditions cannot bo trusted. M hen tho dm-i- 
Akbari was compiler! tho Sahds, Sandas, Marrale, >Mms, Ghallus 
Channars, Joiyas, Utheras and Kluchia were settled m or near their 
present seats, and tradition .assigns many tribal lmimgrations to Akbarfe 
time* Tho same might he said with much truth ot almost every J.it 
settlement throughout the Punjab plains. If wo except the No1 and 
Bhangu in Jhang, the Hinjra in GnjrSnw&la and a few other clans, 
tradition almost always makes a U \i tribe a comparatively recent 
settler in the Punjab. In Dera Ismail Khan, where the terra. Jif 
applied to Sidls,' Awdris and a host of petty tribeB of miscoHaneous 
crie-in tli» lower portion of tho District was probably occupied by a 
few scattered tribes of pastoral Jd t s before the 15th century. My m 
that century all tradition goes to show that an immigration ot 
Biyars, China, Khokhars, etc., set in from Multto and Bahdwalpur 
• Passing up the Indus these Jit tribes gradually occupied the oountiy 
on the edge of the MttnwrfU Thai and than crossed the Indus hast 
of that river the Jdts and SayyMs maintained a dominant position, in 
spite of the somewhat later Baloch immigration which was .of the 
natuie of a military occupation rather than a permanent colonisation 
and the whole of the Kaohi or riverain on the oast bank of the Indus 
was divided in blocks among the Jdts, a strip of the Thai or steppe 
being attached to each block. J<| tnb.es settled also m the Thai M 
notably the Chinas and BhidwSl, the latter a good fighting tnhe. The 
China tract strotohed right across the Thai. Die modern, ^wtootof 
Deni Ismail Kbfin was sottled in much the same way by the Jdts, but 
the Baloch also occupied it as cultivating proprietors, 
actual occupation however to the Jilts. ^arly 111 the “ ntl ^ 
Sarwar KhL of Tdnk located large numbers of Juts m the 
south-east of the present Tink tahsil and this sett ement gave the toad, 
ft. name of the JSt-fitar.t Jato however appear to have beon settled 
ill the modern Nutktoi Baloch oountry pnor to that period, and to 
have formed its original population. 

^'SStodak bShPum Bat, Bhaudal, Bi.al and Bulai; from ftm - to . 


• S.e Mr. EJO. Maclagan's interesting sketch of the tribal immigrations in tho ;1M*> 

OatetHer, 1801 - 02 , pp. „ 300 sum. It appears lo bo identical with 

f There to ahw a Jatitar '» J PJ 4 tho.gh a local tradition derive. 

•* »» *• ~ 
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Tho Ja^s of the Punjab cannot be said to have any distinctive tribal 
cults. When Muhammadans or Sikhs they follow the teachings of 
their creeds with, varying degrees of strictness. When Hindus they 
are very often Summs or followers of the popular and wide-spread 
colt of Sakhi Sarwar Sult&n. In the south-east many are Bishnois. 
The Shib-gotri Jd^sdo not form a sectarian group. The only distinc¬ 
tive Jit cults are tribal, and even in their case the sulk or sati, Jogi, 
Gos&in or Bairigi, whose shrine is affected by the tribe, is doubtless 
worshipped by people of ether tribes in the locality. For detailed 
accounts of these tribal cults reference must be made to the separate 
articles on the various Jit tribes in these volumes, but a few general 
notes may be recorded here. It will be observed that these customs are 
not as distinctive of the Jits of Siilkot as Sir Denrillbbetson thought.* 
Parallels to them will also be found among the Khatris, and it is very 
doubtful whether they can bo held to indicate aboriginal descent. 

Jafhera .—Among the Hindu and Sikh Jat», especially in the north- 
central and central Districts, a form, of ancestor-worship, called jcif-hora, 
is common. It is the custom of many clans, or of a group of villages 
of one clan, for the bridegroom at his wedding (bidh or shddi) to 
proceed to a spot set aside to commemorate some ancestor who was either 
a shahid (martyr) or a man of some note. This spot is marked by a 
mound of earth, or it may be a pakkd shrine. The bridegroom bows hia 
head to the spot and walks round it, after which offerings are made 
both to the Brahman and the Idgi.f If the mound is of earth, he throws 
a handful, of earth upon it. The namo given to tho j either a may be, 
and generally is, that of au ancestor who was influential/the founder of 
the tribe, or who was a shahid, 

Janrji hatna or Jandidn , the cutting of a twig of the jand tree.— 
The bridegroom, beforo setting out for the marriage, cuts with a sword 
or iahvar a twig from a jand tree anywhere in the vicinity. He then 
makes offerings to Brahmans. This ceremony ensures the success of 
his marriage. 

In those parts of tho Gmrgaon District which adjoin tho Jaipur, Alwar 
and N&bha States it is customary to fix a small wooden bird on the 
outer door of the bride’s house, and before the bridegroom is welcomed 
by the women standing there he is required to strike it with his stick. 
This ensures the happiness of the marriage. The rite is reminiscent of 
the old Tar Pariksha or test of the bride. The bird is made of jand 
wood. This is almost the only trace of any jandidn ceremony in the 
southern Punjab.'! 


* Ibbotacm, § 421. 

t The m cuial, who is entitled to receive dues (lag) at weddings, etc. 

! In Hiatir the jandidn rite ifl rave, though that of j at her a in said to he almost universal. 
But i.u that District the obaorvnnoos are local, rather than tribal and the .Bagp J&ti da 
not perform tho jandidn in Hissar though they would observe it in the Bigarj where it is 
general. 
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the bridegroom's u ncle or elder brother cuts the troo with an axe or 
sword and the bridal pair play with the twigs, chhitidn, the boy first 
striking the girl seven times with them, and she then doing the same 
to him. Worship is then offered to a Brahman and after that tho 
house-walls are marked with rice-flour. The pair solemnly prostrate 
themselves, worship Sals hi Sar.war and give the offerings made to him 
to a Bhar&i, The Daloo, Airiakh, Parnmar, Basi, Bulat,Boparai, and Bal, 
have the same imge as regards the chMt/idn, but,, among the Gurum 
Jetts the boy himself cuts the tree and both he and his bride ‘ worship 
chhatras.’ But the Lafc do not cut the jdntfi at all 

Chhatra ,—In connection with tho observance, common at Hindu 
weddings, of the tiha, there is a curious custom called tho chhatra, (ram) 
or chhodna (to bore—the ram's ear). In this a ram is hired, 8 paisa 
(NiLnttk• ah^hi) being paid to its owner. The bridegroom cuts off a 
small piece of its ear and rubs this piece on the cut till the blood flows. 
•He then places tho piece in the centre of a chapdti, with some rico 
and, smearing his thumb with the mixture, imprints a pika or mark 
with it on bis forehead. The chapdti is then offered at a shrine/ 
food is distributed and the Idyls each receive at least 14 paisa ,(Ndnak- 
shAhi). In some cases the ram or goat is also sacrificed. 

Among the J&ts of the south-eastern Punjab the chhatra rite, involv¬ 
ing as it doos animal sacrifice, is unknown. This is clearly duo to Jain 
influences. It is very rare in the central Districts too, and in said to 
be unknown in Jnllundur, but in Ludhiana it is not uncommon for the 
bridegroom’s forehead to bo marked with blood from a goat's ear, e. < 7 . 
among tho Chela, Bliaugu and some others. 

Not only do these usages vary among different tribes, some not 
observing them at all while others perform one or two or all of them, 
hut a given tribe may have varying usages in different Idealities. 
Thus the Ehfilars’ cult of Kalanjar hu* already been described at 
p. 108 sv.prct, but they are also said to have a jathem called Pir 
Y&r Bliurfiwala,t a revered ancestor who performed a miracle by turning 
a blanket into a sheep, and to this day the Bhular will not wear, sit 
or sleep on a striped blanket. Their Sidh Kalenjar or Kalangur is also 
called Kulandra, and he has a tomb at Mfiri in Patuila where tlie first 
milk of a cow is offered to him on the 8 fh badi of tho month. A 
Bhular too can only build a house after offering him two bricks, The 
Bhular also avoid the use of ah fuel. 

The CMhil as noted on p, 146 supra affect a Jogi pvr, but ho is 
also said to have been their jalhera. Ho was killed, in a fight with the 
Bhalti Bijputs at a place in Pa^idla, but his body remained on his 
horse and continued to smite the foe after his head had fallen* so a 
shrine was built to him on the spot whore he fell and it also contains 



* But it is said to be unknown in JoJlundur. 

t Apparently the BhurA BUh of the BMikofc Bhnlare. BMrd means a striped blanket, of 
light brotvn with black stripes, or black with white stripes, and the Bhv.rti are also said 
toTe a division of the JAts. Bh\Wd also means brown, jPanjdfri Dicty., p. J46. Clearly 
jhere is either a pun in tho Dame or Bhurd was tho original name of tho tribe. 
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tombs of bfs hawk, dog and horse. B lies in a grove, and the 
milk of a cow or the grain of a, harvest afo never used without offering 
first fruits to this The fact that the pir is called or named Jogi 
points to a Shalva origin for the cult. 

The Chinia again are said to be served by Jogfs, and not by Brahmans. 
They perform ja^iera. and clihatra as follows :—Bight or ten clays before 
a marriage rice is cooked and taken to the spot dedicated to their 
ancestor; from one to five goats are also taken thither and washed 
and a lamp 73 lighted. One of the goats' ears is then cut, and the 
brotherhood mark their foreheads with blood [chhatra). The goat is 
killed for food, but the immediate relatives of the bride do not eat of 
its Heeh, which is divided among feho others; the rice, however, is 
distributed to all. 

The Deo have their jajhera at a place close to some pool or tank 
where on certain occasions, such as a wedding, they congregate. The 
Brahman marks each man's forehead as he comes out of the pool with 
blood from the goat's ear; this is done to the bridegroom also. The 
bread at the feast is divided, 9 loaves to every bachelor and 18 to every 
married man. 

As already noted, on p. 236 supra, the DMriw.41 have a jathera 
and also a sidh, called Bhai or Bhoi. The latter was slain by robbers. 
A Brahman, a Mirari, a Chuhra and a black dog were with him at the 
lime. The Brahman fled, but the others remained, and so Mir&sia 
receive his offerings, and at certain ceremonies a black dog is fed first. 
The Sidh s tomb is at Ldlowala in Pafci&la, and his fair is held on the 
Nim&m Ikddshi. 

The Dhillon appear to have several jatheras, Gaggowahna being 
mentioned in addition to 'those-described on* p. 288 supra. No particu¬ 
lars of these are forthcoming. But the fact that Dhillon was M\& 
Karn’s grandson is commemorated in the following tale:—ICarn used 
to give away 30 sers of gold every day after his hath but before his' 
food. After his death the deity rewarded him with gold, but allowed 
him no food, so he begged to be allowed to return to the world where 
lie set aside 15 days in each year for the feeding of Brahmans. He 
was then allowed to return to the celestial regions and given food* 

Other jatheras are Bdba Alho, of the Gabewals, Kiija Bdrn of the 
Oils, Rajput [sic} of the Khaira, Sidhsau, of the IUhdhawas, Tiikara, 
of the Sidhus and Kid a. Mihr of the SiNnHUS.t 

The Dhinrtaa have a ndh, of unrecorded name, at a place in Pati&la 
and offer milk, etc., to his safnddh qn the 6 th sudi of each month. The 


* The DMlIons have the following habit or jinctici lahin, Dhillon hadh Jcosatti 

nothin, meaning that a Dhillon will always perform what he has promised. 

t“ Among the genuine J4ts, or those* who can look bach to a lidjpuL origin, it is not 
uncommon to find a great veneration paid to the ihehs ov mounds which in bygone days 
were the sites of their first location. They are marked by a few scattered tombs or a grove 
of trees, or have since been selected by some shrivelled faqir ns the place auiiable for a 
solitary life. With the Jits, it is also curious to which the reverence they pay to the 
Jan4 tree, which is often introduced into those places of worship. The JRAjpuU are more 
lofty in their religion, and more rigorous in their discharge of it.’ 1 —Prinaep’s Sifilkot 
Sett, Bep,, p. 27, 






Tribal vs. Village deities, 

is named Sural; fUim and only gets a goat and a handful of gur 
atweddings, an offering which is taken by Mir&ris. The Gandi have 
a sati whose mat or shrine is in Pati&a. 

Jahheras are also commonly worshipped in the central Districts, but 
the rites vary. Thus in Ludhi&na nearly every tribe has a jathera 
though his name is rarely preserved, and a very common fond of wor¬ 
ship to him is to dig earth from a tank at weddings in his honour. 
Thus Tulltt, the Basis' /afftem, who has a mat or shrine, is com¬ 
memorated in this way and earth is also dug on the Diw&li night. The 
Sarapiya and Sodi J&fcs also dig earth to their unnamed jathcraS"* and 
the JDaula, Dhad, fiangra and many others do the same. The Dhanesar 
have a special custom, for after the jandi has been cut, water is poured 
over a.goat's head, and if ho shivers the ancestors are believed to have 
blessed the pair. The goat is then set free. The Ghanqhas in this 
District appear to have no gather a but make offerings, which are taken 
by Sikhs, to the samddh of Akdl D&s, their ancestor, at Jan did la in 
Amritsar, where an annual fair is held. 

Thus the jathera rite is essentially a tribal, not a village, institution 
and this is strikingly brought out by the fact that in villages composed 
of several tribes each tribe will have its own jathera. Thus iti Kang, in 
Jullundur, the Kang Jd^s have no jathera, but they have one afcDhanli 
Mambli in Garheliankar fcabsil, and say he was a refugee from Mu¬ 
hammadan oppression. The Mors of Kang have their jathera at 
Khankh&na, the Bilks theirs at Birk, the Rakkars theirs at Rakkar, 
the Jlialli theirs at Dhamot in Ludhiana. But the jathera is Often a 
sati, and the Her in Jullundur have a sati’s shrine at Kiila Majra in 
Kupar tahail. And it is not necessarily the progenitor of the clan, or 
even the founder of a village who is worshipped, but any prominent 
member of it who may be chosen as its jathera . Thus among the 
Dhillon of Mahrampur it is not Gola, its founder, who ia worshipped, 
bub Phalla, his descendant and a man of some note. And at Garcha 
the Garcha J&ts worship Adhidna, a Bpot in the village named after 
Adi, one of their ancestors who was an ascetic. The place now formB 
a grove from which fuel may be gathered by Brahmans, but no wood 
may be cut by Jats under penalty of sickness or disaster. When the 
jathera is at any distance it is sufficient to turn towards it at. a wedding 
and it is only visited at long intervals. 

In marked contrast to the tribal jathera is the village hhumia of the 
south-eastern Punjab. There, when a new colony or village ia founded 
in the south-east Punjab the first thing to be done before houses are 
actually built is to raise a mound of earth on a spot near the proposed 
village and plant a jan$ tree on it. Houses are then built. The first man 
who dies in the village, whether he be a Brahman, a J6t or, a Gharn&r, 
is burnt or buried on thi3 mound, and on it is built a masonry shrine 
which is named after him. The fortunate man is deified as the Bhfimia 
or earth-god, and worshipped by Hindus of all classes in the village, 
being looked upon as its sole guardian deity. At weddings the bride¬ 
groom before starting to the bride's village resorts to this shrine and 
makes offerings to him. If an ox is stolen, a house is broken into, or 
pestilence breaks out, if crops fail or the rainfall is scanty, if locusts 
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v - the village or any other calamity befall, Bhumia's shrine ia the 

first place to which the J6ts resort for divine help. 

Such faith is placed in this deity that in the event of plague the 
villagers will not vacate their houses without consulting the Bhiunia. 

Tims in Jind we find tho Peiogat with a tribal Sidb. and also a Bhuraul 
in every village. Nearly every tribe in that State has its Bhurnia, 
bub some have a Khera instead, and others again style their jathera 
Khera Bhumia. Such are the Chtihil. The Labanah affect the Khera 
alone. The Dalai reverence Jogis aud the Blmnwdla GosiUim, while the 
GathwriJ and L&raba are said to have Bair^gis as their jafJieras ; and 
tho Ridhu have Nj%4s for jatheras, but also worship Khera Bbfimia 
Probably the Jogi, Bairdgi, Gostiin or N&gti, is the tribal, and the Khera 
the village deity or his representative. But several tribes, the Bhondar 
Bhangu, Kharorl, Badh&na and Tarndna worship the Khera as their 
jathera, and a few, the Baring, Baniwal, Boparai, JatsSna, Khagura 
Ldt, Sohi., Tliand and Tur have no jathera at all. 

Instances of Bits accepting votive offerings appear to be very rare but 
Juts, not Brahmans, take tho offerings made in cash or kind at the 
shrine of Sltla Devi at Gurgaon. 

The divisions of the Jdts. 

The Jdts of the south-east Punjab have two territorial divisions Dea- 
wiili from des, the plain or country, and Bdgrb from the bdgar or upland 
in Bikaner. The Desw&U claim to be superior to the latter but it is 
often difficult to say to which group a tribo belongs. Thits the Bimini 
wrii claim to be Deswiili, but they are really B% r i tt9 ar e probably the 
C-itahals— whose connection with the legend of Guga is consistent with 
their immigration from tho B&gar. 

The Jilts of the sonth-oast. have also two other divisions, Shib-gotra 
and K&hib-gotra, The former are also called asl or real Jdts amfcon¬ 
fess that their progenitor sprang from Shiva’s matted hair and was so 
called jut ihadra. They have 12 gots, which are descended from the 
1 2 sons of Barb, who conquered a largo part of Bffctner. His descend-’ 
ants arc chiefly sprang from Pnnia and they held the country round 
Jhaneal. 3 


These 12 gots are- 

1. Pooia. 

2. Dhanian, 

3. Chhaoharik. 

4. Bali. 


Barbra. 

Solahan. 

Ohiria. 

Ohamlio. 


0. Khokha. 

10, Dhaxiaj. 

11. Letar. 

IS. Kakar, 


At weddings the Brahman at the sakha or announcement gives out 
their gotm as Kashib-gotra—not Shib-gotra. These 12 goU arc said 
not to form oxogamous groups, but only to marry with tho K'lshib 
gotra* who olaim Rajput desoent. The Shib-gotras must, however" 


* Original Rdjput clan. 
Tunwar 


Chanlutn 


Jdt tribes derived from it. 

PaUma, Bachhi, Nain, MallAn, UnbA, Khaipor, Karb 
JataasrS, DMml BbAdo, Kharwal, Dhabi, Sokbir*’ 
Binchm MAlu, RoniV SAkan, BerwSl and NaM. ’ 
Bb&kar, Khongi LikblAn, Sawdnch, Sohti, ChAhal. 
Ghri, Bao, NahrA, Pankhfil, Ltini, JAgldn, Bhanni- 







iolms. 



o/exogamous sections, though it may Ixj that, aa a general rule, l*~v 
? daughters to the Kdahib-gotra. The term Shib-gotra clearly implies 
some disparagement, but the Pania were once an important tribe be- 
cause there used to be six cantons of Juts on the borders of Han&na and 
Bik&ner, and of these four, viz., Punia, Kassua,* Sheordn and Goditra 
consisted of 8(50 villages each.t 


The Bdgri J^s have certain sections which might appear totemistic, 
but very rarely is any reverence paid bo the totem. Such are :- , ~ 


Karir, a tree, Koh&r, a hatchet, Waihri, a young heifer, Bandar, 
monkey, Gidar, jackal; also Kutdria, sword, and GaucKsiibaxo, PipUt, 
pipal, and Jandia, jm4 tree, all in feabsil Hiinsi. The Jaria and 
others are said to be named from parts of the her tree, but Jaria 
itself is also explained as meaning 'descended from twins,, pm/ and 
they are said xo be an offshoot of the Gathw&l, Mor is so called 
because a peacock protected their ancestor from a snake. Panklial, 
poacoclPs feather, is so called because a Doh&n Jdt girl had been given 
m marriage to one Tetha, a Rajput of Musham. The couple disagreed and 
Tetha aided by the royal forces attacked tho tribe and only those who 
had placed peacock’s feathers on their bends were spared. 


Jtin m Said to mean louse, and G-or&ya, blue cow or nil gait 


Tvdl, Legha, JanawA, Bocfwfil, Mablfi, WibA, Mob fay, 
Rdpavia, BhAriwAs, BohlA, Mor, SinhmAr, Mahil, 
Goyat, LohAn, 8 heard n* LobhAwub, Soraacklhar, 
Rohan, Held, Loh&oh, Rdmpwid, Sodlu'i, ITodd, 
Samin, Rojiti, Bh&uA alias ChotiA, Bhattti, BAr and 
Lomadh. 


Bhatti 


L&liar, Sard, Bharon, MAkar, Jlond, KohAr, SaliAran, 
Iaharw&l, Khetalan, JntAi, Khcidrna, Bio da, Batho 
and Dliokia, 


Sarayli 


KalerAwnn. Bhoro, Hinjr&wan, Saroya, KajlA, Ghan- 
gliHB, SarAwafc, Sori, Khot and BnlrA, 


PtinwAr 

Khokhar 

JoiyA 


Kharwin, I’achAr, Loh-Chab and Mohan. 

BohlA and Khokhar. 

Pasal, Mondhla. Khicliar, Jani, MAclirA, KacbroyA, 
Sor and JoiyA, 


JlAihor 

Gahlot 

PuniAr 

Lai 

Ude 

KachhwAi 

Kihohi 


Doll&h and GAwarnA. 
GodArA. 

SondA and Tarar. 
JnriA. 

JAkbar. 

DhondwAI. 

Khicliar. 


♦ The Kaasna cannot be traced. 

t Elliot’s Races of the North* Western Provinces, IT, p. 56. 

j Certain villages in DissAv derive their names from a_ tradition that a giant was killed 


and each of Ida liraba gave a name to the plaoe where it fell, e. g. 

* . 1 ___L~ i L,. £•/»«• foil 


Saxsud 

Bolak 

Palra 

Bichpori 

Kunwa 

Hathwa 

Jenra 


= where the 


’a Kpr (head) fell. 

Idl (hair) fell. 
pub (foot) fell. 

middle part (bich-ha.hissa) body fell. 
kein (ear) fell. 
hath (hand) fell. 
jewar (ornament) fell. 
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8ocial distinctions among the Jdls, 



Among the Jd$s the only* social distinctions are the well-known 
‘ Akbari* or Darbfiri makdns—So in number according to tho usual 
account. But in Amritsar the Akbari is only the highest of a series of 
four grades, the Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank in the 
time of Aurangzeb), Khalsdi (or those admitted in Sikh times) aud 
Angrezi (or those admitted since British rule began) being the other 
three, and no less than 150 villages, all generally speaking in the 
Mdnjjha, now claim Darbdri status. There is also a Shdlijalidni grade, 
tho Sdnsi Jdfcs, of ttdjA Sdinsi, having been admitted in the reign of 
Shnh Jahdn. The origin of the Akbari group is thus described. When 
the emperor Akbar took in marriage the daughter of Mihr Mithft, a Jdt, 
of the Manjha/1’ 35 of the principal Jdt;, and 30 of tho leading Kdjpufc 
farailios countenanced the marriage and sent representatives to Delhi. 
Three of those Jilt? families are still found in Hoahidrpur, and nre called 
the Dhdighnr Akbari, as they comprise the Bains of Mdhilpur, 

the Lahotns of G&rhdiwdK and the Khungas of Budhipind, which latter 
is styled the * half 5 family, so that the three families are called tho 2,| 
( dhdighar ). The Akbari Jafs follow some of the higher castes in not 
allowing remarriage of widows, and in practising clarhdra, which is a 
custom of giving vails at weddings to the mirks is of other Akbari 
families. Their yarohits also place ihajaneo on them at their mar¬ 
riages, removing it a few days afterwards. Below the Akbari (according 
to the Hoshi&rpur account) is the Darbdri grade, descendants of those 
who gave daughters to fclio emperor Jahangir. Thus some of tho Mdu 
Juts are Darbaris, and they will only marry with Darbaris as a rule. 
But they will accept brides from Ji4s of grades below the Darbdri 
provided the dower (dahej) is sufficiently large. 

As regards Gurddspnr, Sir Louis Dane wrote :— (< Some of the bettor 
go Is of Hindu Jd(s or those living in celebrated villages or ndmas will 
not give their daughters to men of gots considered socially inferior, and 
the restriction often gave rise to female infanticide, as eligible hus¬ 
bands were scarce.” 

Jataua, (1) an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar, 
(2) a J&(; clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jatatxb, a Jdt clan found in Sidlkot. 

Jatdedae, a Sikh title. Lit. one who keeps the j at or uncut matted hair of a 
faqir and so a strict Sikh as opposed to the Manna, Sikh who shaves. 
See also under Jogi. 

Jathiana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* Mr. J. R. Drummond indeed observed : - “ There can be no question that tho RandhA- 
was, who are still Thdkurs in their native homes, I believe, in lvijputAna, an* at tho head 
of tho hypergamoua scale among those Jdts who have a more or less distinctly Rajput 
origin, such as the Gil, Sindhu, Sidhu-Bar&r (or VariAr), Pannu and the like.” tfafor- 
tunatcly no ono seems able to sav what the hypergumous scale among tho Jit gois is, and 
several informants explicitly say that there is none. 

j Tho Mihr Mitha who figm-eS in the tradition of the Dharmals must be intended. It 
is hardly necessary to say that neither Akbar nor Jahangir ever look a Jafc bride. 

J Tho bains JAt. have a bdra or group of 12 villagi a near Mahjjpnr, but fiho possession 
'f a bdra does not appear to make the Gil Snnghe or Pote Jits Akbari though they too 
c ’ bdras. The MAn too have a bdra, but seme of them aro only Darbdri and not all 
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a small JAf. clan found in SiAlkot, and in Amritsar (wlierft 
ussecl as agricultural). Its ja\hera, BAM Amar Singh, has .a bhang ah 
of masonry, to which offerings are made at weddings. 

JatUna, a clan of the Sidle. 

Jatkatta, from jed ,« wool or the liair of the body ; and kaltd— spinning ; 
a weaver (GivjrAb Sett. Eep,, Mackenzie, § 58). 

Jatke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jatle, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jatoi, (1) an agricultural clan found in ShAhpnr ; (2) one of the original 

main sections of the Baloch, but not now an organised tribe. "Found 
wherever the Baloch have spread, In Montgomery it is classed as 
agricultural. In the OhenAb Colony it is the most numerous of the 
Baloch tribes, 

Jatowal, a Muhammadan Jflt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jatu, a Rajput bribe, said to be a Tfimvar clan who once hold almost the 
whole of HissAr, end are still most numerous in that District and the 
neighbouring portions of Rolitak and Jfnd. When the great Ohauhan 
Hisaldeo overthrow AnangpAl II, the Tunwar king of Delhi, the 
Tunwars were driven from Delhi to JAlopattan in the Sheikhawatti 
•country north of Jaipur and there Dul RAra, a descendant of AnangpAl, 
ruled. His son JairAt extended the TAn war dominion to Bagar in Jaipur 
and the tract is still called the Tunwarwati, In fact the Tunwar of 
HariAna are said to have been divided into three clans named after and 
descended from, three brothers, JAtu, Raghu and Satraula, of which 
clans JAtii was by far the largest and most important, and once ruled 
from BhiwAni to Agroha. They are the hereditary enemies of the PunwAr 
of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 
boundary between them, and are still known ab Jatu Punwdr ltd danla 
or the Jatu-PunwAr boundary. In Karnal, however, the JAtu describe 
themselves as ChauhAn also. 

JairAt, the Tunwar, had a son, JAtu, (so-called because he had hair, 
jdta, on him at the time of his birth) by a SAukk RAjputni, and his 
son migrated to Sirsa where ho married PalAt Devi, daughter of 
KatiwarpAl, a SirohARAjput and sister of the mother of thegi*eab Guga 
Pir. Kanwarpal made the tract about H Ansi over to his son-in-law and 
the latter sent for his brothers Raghu and Satraula from Jilopattan to 
share it with him. JAfcu’s sons, Sidli and HarpAl, founded RAjli and 
GurA'na villages, and on the overthrow of the ChauhAn Uai Pithaura by 
the Muhammadans the JAtus extended their power over Agrolia, HAnsi, 
HissAr and BhiwAni, tlieir boast being that they once ruled 1,440 kheras 
or settlements. Amrata also seized 40 villages in the KAaaud (Mohin- 
dargarh) ildqa of PatiAla. The three brothers, JAtu, Raghu and 
Satraula divided the pargana of HAnsi into throe tap-pas, each named 
after one of themselves. Dior Singh, one of then descendants took 
Tosh Am, and after him that ildqa was named the Umrain tap pa, while 
that of BhiwAni was called the BachwAu tappa, after one Bacho, a JAtuu 
At Siwani JAtu’s descendants boro the title ol Itai, those of n V ’ r 
RAnA that of RAuA, while those at Kulheri 



Sam — Sewdtha. 

the people at once revived all their ancient titles, but the descen¬ 
dants of Harpal, a son of J&fcu, remained loyal, the descendants of S&db, 
another of Jdtu's sous, having rebelled. 

The »us, Raghus and Satranlas do not, it is said, iutermarry. The 
Jiitua are nearly half Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans. Tbo 
Jditus appear to give their name to Jatusana in &urgaon. 

Jaun, a tribe of Ja$s descended from an eponyrn, wlio was a of Hinjrrion 
descent. 

Japnd, an agricultural clan found in Shah pur. 

Jaura, (1) a Hindu and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, (2) a Khokhur clan (agricultural) found in Sluihpur. 

Jausak, (1) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; (2V 
a IChatri got, ; 

JaWxV, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jawjih, a well-known sept of the Adam Khel Afridis, dwelling in the' 
range between Koh&t and Peshawar. In Kohafc they hold Upper 
Gandi&li and Togh. 

elAWiA, a tribe of Jats, immigrants from Sirsa but found in Sidlko^. They 
claim kinship with the Bhapis, but now iutermarry with j&(s. 

Jet HAL, a small clan, found only in the Jholum Thai between the river of 
that name and the Lilia estates. It claims BhaU-i Rajput descent, but 
its pedigree is traced to Bhutta who some 12 or 14 generations ago 
married the sister of Ghoriau king's wife. The king, however, drove 
Bhutta with his 21 sons into the Bdr, whence Jethal crossed the Jhelum 
and settled at Rattn Find, now a mound near Kandvvdl. They also 
say they were settled at Neh of Sayyid Jaldl in Bab&wnlpur which 
points to descent from the Bhuttas of Multiin. They usually inter¬ 
marry among themselves, but occasionally with the Lilias. Omitting 
the mixture of Hindu and Musalmrin names which appears in the 
earlier part of their pedigree table, it is given as follows :**»• 

Itaji Panwar, 1[ 


J" These four names appear in the tree of the Bucttas. 


I 


Gandar. 

JBalangi. 

i I 

Vfraii. 

Bhutta. 

Jethat (and SO others, including Langah, Bhatti, Kharral and Harm), 
Akkt. 


Sprang. 

1 

(llth generation now 
in Jethal.) 


~T 


Melo. 


Kah. WaaiwA. 

(loth generation (12th generation in 
in Kabauft.) Dhudhi ami Muaiana.) 

Jktozai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
tffcWATHA, a sept of the Silhuria R&jputs, found in SiMkoU 





BABEL (or as they aro called in tho Am4~Ahbari Ciuiabel), a fishing tribe 
found in the Multan and Muz&ffargarli districts, and in Julmudur, 
Hoshi&rpur, Kapurtliala and Gurd&spur. Closely resembling the 
Kebals and Mora the Jhabels in Muzaffargarli once had the reputation 
of being cannibals. They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbans 
(seeds of the water-lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the 
tribes in the District alone speak Sindhi. They also enjoy the title of 
Jcitn, Many have now taken to agriculture and all are reckoned good. 
Muhammadans. Thev are fond: of growing samitha* a grain sown in 
the mud left by the rivers. In Ourdiispur they say they came from 
the south, and that their ancestors were sportsmen, a Bhatti, founder of 
their Kutro got, a Ndrtf, from whom sprang their Nareh and Bhugge 
go ts } and so on. They fell into poverty and took to selling game. 
These Jhabels do not intermarry with those on the Indus and Sutlej, 
but only with those ou the north bank of the latter river. Some are 
cultivators and even own land. Others aro shikaris , but somo are 
boatmen and they look down on those who arc and refuse to marry 
with thorn. The Jhabels of Juilundur have the same usages as the 
Mouns and other fisher-folk of that District. Some of them, owing to 
want of employment as boatmen, have left their villages for the towns 
and taken to tailoring, weaving, well-sinking, chauldddri, and small 
posts in Government service. 

' The Jhabels also preserve tho jhulka custom. The .large fire needed 
for cooking tho eatables required at a wedding must be lighted by a 
son-in-law of the family, but when he attempts to bring a blazing 
bundle (jhulka) of wood, etc., and put it under the furnace, he is met 
by all the females of the family and has to run the gauntlet, as they 
try to 8top his progress with pitchers full of water, bricks, dust, and 
sticks. This game is, played so seriously that the women's drosses 
often catch fire and they, as well as the son-in-law, are seriously hurt. 
When be finally succeeds in lighting the fire, the son-in-law gets a 
turban and a rupee, or more if tho family is weil-to-do. This usage is 
occasionally observed among Ardiris, ITogars, and Gujars too, but it is 
falling out of fashion. 

Like the MeunB the Jhabels will not give the milk or curds of an 
animal which has recently calved to any one, not oven to a son-in-law, 
outside the family. After 10 or 20 days rice is cooked in the milk and 
it is given to maulavis or to beggars. It can then be given away to 
nuybody. The Jhabels are good Muhammadans, bub revere KhwJtia Pir 
or Khwftja Khizr, the god of water, and offer porridge to him iu lucky 
quantities at least once a year. It is .taken to the river or a well and 
after somo prayers distributed there or in the village to all who are 
present, 

Jhab, a Jafclan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jhaik, adopt of Kaneis which derives its name fiom Jh&lriin R.4wiu pargana 
of Jnbbal and supplies hereditary tcazin to that State. At one time 
these icazirs virtually ruled Jubbal. 

Juajiiak, an Ar&i? clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* O^hitpttnM frumtntucevs. 





Jhakar-~Jhinwar. 



, J&^clan (agricultural) found in ShujaMd tahsil , Multau District. 

Jhakkak, son of Jai and eponym of a tribe in Multan : see Nun. 

Jhalan, a Jut olaia (agricultural) fonnd iu Multan, 

Jhalli, a small clan of Juts in Ambala. The word is said to mean mad.” 

Jhaman, Chbirnan, a man, apparently a Chuhia, who fulfils the functions of 
a Brahman at a Ohuhra wedding and conducts the seven phetas at it: 
(Sirmur). 

Jhamat, a Muhammadan Jdfc clan (agricultural) found in Multdu and 
Montgomery. See Jhucamat. 

Jhanda, a Malitam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhandir, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multfin. 

JhandIe, a semi-sacred tribe of Muhammadans said to be of Qnreshi origin 
like the Nekokiira. Though they do not openly profess to he religious 
directors, there is a certain odour of sanctity about the tribe. Moat of 
them can read and write, and they are “ particularly free from ill deeds 
of every description.” They own laud iu the extreme south of the 
Jhaug District aud are also found in the Mailsi tahsil of Multfin. they 
are said to have been the standard-bearers of one of the great saints, 
whence their name. 

J H AN do, an Arfim clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jhanduana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhlanjote, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in x\mritsav. 

Jeaea, a Muhammadan U\ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JhAbi, a sept of in Jind : see under Jaria. 

Jiiatta, a section of the Mirfisis, from one of whose families Jahangir (they 
assert) took Nur Jah6n, who was a Mirdsnn, and so it got the title of 
jhatta. 

JejXwari, a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found in Shithpur. 

Jhkdu, a Muhammadan Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JnfNWAK, JulwAK. The Jhinwar,* also called Kahar in the east, and Mahra,f 
where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the carrier, water-man, 
fisherman and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab. He carries palan¬ 
quins and all such burdens as are borno by a yoke on the shoulders ; and 
he specially is concerned with water,. insomuch that the cultivation of 
waternuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part in his hands, 
and he is the well-sinker of tbo Province. He is a true village menial, 
receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity 0 ho supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings 
water to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the 
women are secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His 


* or Jhir, fom. Jhirf, w Kongra, where the Jiu'r is a water-carrier, 
t Malira seems to bo a title of respect, just as a Bhishti is often addressed as Jamadar. 
But in Jtad at least the Mahra is a palanquin*bearer and the Saqqa is a water-carrior. 
JUahur is a synonym for “ chiof in the south-west of the Province. When employed as a 
waterman the Jhinwar is often called Panih&rl 
The carriage of burdens slung from a Idngi or y.pko seems to be almost unknown in the 
West of the Punjab. 





WUlSTffy. 




■ : oo>t(patxons in the centre and west of the Provi n ce aro described under 
tfAcnm. His social standing is in one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But lie is stall a servant, though the highest of. the class. 
The Bhishti, Masliki and Saqqd, the terras for Musalin&n water- 
carriers, may be of other castes than Jhmwar, but as a rule they would 
belong to that caste. 

S TIie Jin wars, as a caste, are one of. thoso occupational groups found 
in the Punjab which are conventionally called castes but whioh. really 
include or overlap numerous other ‘castes * of similar status and kindred 
occupation. When a man of the J hi war caste is a baker or seller of 
ready -cooked food he is called and apparently becomes a Bhatidra by 
caste as well as by occupation. Similarly, the Jluwar who parches gram 
is styled a Bhatbhunja in the east of the Punjab or a Bhopva,* wliereaa 
in the west of the Province he remains a Jhfwar or rather a M&cklii and 
is on the Indus styled a Chat&ri. 

If the Jhiwar on the other hand plies a boat or skin for hire he will 
be called and become a Mallaf, a Darydi, a Dren, a T&rn or even &J#$ 
or a Mohdna according to the locality in which ho works, bis religion, 
and the kind of craft he uses. MallMi is the most usual term for a boat¬ 
ing but Mohina which is said to mean a fisherman in Sindh, is in the 
Punjab as often applied to a fisherman as to a boatman. The Daryrii is 
a Fersianised form of Drou, the Muhammadan waterman who ferries 
people across and down the rapid hill rivers on inflated hides. If a 

Hindu he is styled Tdru. On the Indus the boatman ranks as and would 
bo called simply a Jilt. Lastly, the Machhi may acquire land, form a 
tribe and rank as a land-owning community under its own tribal chiefs, 
as in Bahdwalpur; or the Dhlnwars may sink to the level of a criminal 
tribe. But, even these do not exhaust the synonyms and sub-divisions 
of the Jhinwar caste. 

As in the case of the Micldds, the sub-divisions of the Jlunwar aro 
very numerous, the largest are the Khokhar, Mahdr, Bhatti, MunMs, 
Tank and SuhM. These groups do not appear to be found in any num¬ 
bers among the Bhatyara or Bharbhunja. 

Mwar origins. 

According to one account Akfs, a Chauh/m Rajput of Gaj-h Mukhkila 
(iu the Sal (TRange), died leaving a son of tender age uaraed Dhfngar. 
I'ho people treated him as a servant and nicknamed him JMwar. 
Bhdt ^hia son, who fed bho people at each full moon with rice, had four 
sous, 


Muhina. 

Cole. 

Muhina, Gate. 

j 

' Mnkhu 

/ Maimi. 

1. Ltiugo - 

t Sofcre. 
j Dhniu. 

„ Dhenjd ? 

»• »-•«)£&. 

{ Bha). 

2. Ghttl " 

' Gadrf ? 
jl Harsnf. 

( Klioue. 

Waddatu 

4. TAk s Gadri P 

i 

L Malle. 

\ Dhogle. 


* The Bhojwa is also a giaiu-paieiw . •* * ^ ^ _ 1 « 

TnlTU u r C asto and in the United Provinces include Kayaths, Ahirs, etc. In the Punjab 
Muhammadans also pi v this trade and most of thorn arc immigrants from the united Pro- 
^ who awompaniod (ho British troops in the Sikh Wars.-N. I. N. Q. I, tiff. 






Jhinwar groups, 
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According to Sir Richard Temple* a Jlmvar is said to . have taken to 
wife lUni KokiMn, the guilty heroine of the iUja ttasdlu legend and she 
had by him three sons from whom are sprung the three Punjab gots— 
Sabir, Gabir and Sir. 


In the Shakar- 
Juliundnr Do&b 


Territorial groups. 

The territorial grouping of the Jliinwars is vague, 
garli tahsil of Gurduspur is a Dogra group. In the .uummur tvoa-u 
the groups appear to be three in number {4} Paujdhi or indigenous, (ii) 
Bdngru,+ immigrants from the Brtrigar, and (in) Chhangru. In Pati/da 
we find the usual grouping, Deswal and Mult&ni, but in Jind Bdngru and 
Panjdbi are reported. Lastly, in the south-east about N&rnanl are 
found the Bfigris, 


The Bdngru do not intermarry with the Panjabis, The former ascribe 
their immigration to Akbar’s reign, daring which at the siege of Ohiifcatir, 
a Jhiwar was killed and his brother desired to marry his widow, but she 
refused to consent and fled to the Bust dodha Ivith her infant son. 


The remaining groups appear to bo usually, but not rimdly, en- 
dogamous. 


Occupations and occupational groups. 

The Jlunwars are a remarkably composite caste and comprise several 
groups whose names depend on their various occupations, and indeed 
probably vary with the occupations they pursue from time to time. 
In the south-east we find D.bmwar;|;, as a synonym of Jhinwar. 


Kaiu'tr may also be regarded as a synonym in the sense that it tloaia-- 
nates a Jhi war employed as a carrier, especially a doL'-bearer. 


I Soditi is the term applied to a Jhinwar who has taken the pahul as a 
I Sikh. The word means, pure or purifier and tho Sodid, is employed as 
a cleaner of utensils. Sikh JhByars are also employed as jhatkais or 
butchers who slaughter b j jkatM ; and in Sikh regiments 'they work 
as bakers (IdngHs), 


We may thus regard the Jhinwar as par excellence the drawer of 
water and palanquin-bearer of the Hindu community, and PanibiSrd and 
KaMr as synonyms of the caste, as a whole, So'Vft being restricted to 
the Sikh Jlunwars. 


But the Jhinwar has many other occupations. His association with 
water confers on him such purity that he can enter any Hindu's kitchen, 
even a Brahman's chauka, provided that culinary operations have not 
reached the point at which salt is mixed with tho food. Nevertheless 
Brahmans, Khatria and even Banias will not eat hachi food at a Hun- 
war 5 a hands. 


But besides cookery the Jhinwar follows almost any occupation con¬ 
nected with water. He is a fisherman, or rndchhi , and sometimes a 


* legendi of the Punjab— I, 65. 
f The B&agni extend into Siulkot. 

t Platt Rives dhivur, dh(»ar, eg the fitfe -caste, kohur, a fisherman 

give jhitcar. 


He does not 






Jhinwar occupations* 

„jatmau * a sinker of wells, chobhd ; and in the Tillages he makes 
baskets, mats and fans. Last, but not least, the Jhinwar is a cultiva¬ 
tor, especially of the singhtira or water-nut. 1 

Jhinwar women also follow divers callings. As a pure casto they 
; parch grain, but they also act as naklwives. 

Finally, there is a group of Jhinwars called Burii or Budnii.t which 
appears to bo the same as tho Ksltiut, Changer or Maolihora group, and 
whose members live by extracting oil from aoimals and practiao cup- 
iiine Isingi). This group is looked down upon by the othei Jhinwars 
LucPia not allowed intermarriage with them. It thus formsmn endo- 
gamous sub-caste, if indeed it can be regarded as a branch of the 
Jhinwars at all. 

Sometimes Saqqfe, Mdolihis, Fanjarifla, Meos, Ohirimdrs, Chhanhals, 
Bor, Mir Sliik&ns, MalUlis, BlmtiSnis, FakhiwAriis and Gagpto c airn 
Jhinwar descent, or assert that they are jhtnwdrs because they:fcillow 
the same calling, but they have no real connection with the Jhinwar 
caste. Similarly. Gliirths, Chhangs and Bahtis work as water-carriers, 

etc., blit they are not thereby Jhinwars. 

The social grouping of the Jin wars is nebulous to a degree, 
account divides them into 4 rmihins, thus 


One 


1 . M£har. 

2. Napankl. 
8 , Jamoe, 


Forming an endogauious group, 
LordM. 


4. Bfidnd§ or Bfirifi { KachliwAbd. 


The last, as already mentioned, being excluded from all social inter- 
course with Nos, 1—-8, 

The term Malir ||, or Mahrfi. however is applied to nil Jluwars, and it is 
crenerally understood in an honorific sense, though it is also said to 
mean effeminate and to bo applied to the Jluwars because they are 
employed in domestic service, PanM I or headman is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to them. On tho other hand, they are contemptuously termed 
Tahli tap, or servile (?) and IMndar-z&t; or monkey caste (?) 

In Gujr&t the Jin war claim descent from the (B&rf) Khatris and aro 
as such called Barliia Jluwars, 


.* They are said to hnvolearofe the art of rowing from Munnnti, -Thvwar. (Another 

account, says Kiilu lhagab was of the Manwanti g-of). , „ , „ 

+ When the sirxjhdrd crop is ripe tho family got is bidden to a fen,at, the amount spent 
bei n g proportioned to tho value of the crop and varying from H to 6* aeers, which quanti¬ 
ty, or its value is given to the chela of Kiilu bhagal. 

t Tn Karufil the Budn4s are also said to bo called Kanolihi and to worship tal Guru, as 

Pinipat ioKarn/il have two groups Mfibir and Botlae or Kanchhis 
which are divided into a numbor of gots. in,' 

Mahr H » mnhtar, chief headman, is applied to men of the Ram, Gujar and .thiwar 
casles fn Panjabi it takes the forms mahir and mohird fern, mahirl. Platts says 
tmhrd (an effeminate man) is applied to hahum because they have access to tho women a 


apartments. 

*(T For panch and wahr in the flense of 
Lob&nas. 


chief 1 or 1 headman’ cf, limit, among the 





imST/ty 



The cult of KAlu bhagat is professed by the -Thinwars in particular, 
and by members of a certain number of other castes also. B&wtf K&Iu 
was by caste a Hindu J hi war, of the Manauti got, bofri at Burial near 
Hari&na in Hoshi&rpur and buried at Pancli Nangal in the same tahsil. 
His temple, however, lies in Panchhat,, in the KapiiHhala State. Of 
In's two sons Ganeslia and Maheaha the latter alone left issue, so his 
descendants, who are styled Bdw&s, live in the three above places and 
in Khutiar and Kahnpur also. They receive presents from the Hindu 
Jhiwars, as well as from some Sd-hni Ciiuhr&s and Ohamitrs. 

Various stones are told of Kdlu’s origin, According to one P&rbatf 
made a clay image of a boy anclgave it life, leaving it near a well. 
Two women, a Brahmam and a -Ihiwarf, oame to draw water, and oach 
claimed the child. The village elders decided that it belonged to her 
from whoso breasts milk flowed, and the Jliiwari fulfilled this test. 
She named her child Kiln or 'the dark one. J As a boy KAlu was 
employed as a cowherd, and a midhu bade liim milk an ox, which ho 
did successfully. In remembrance the addhn gave him his gudri 
(quilt) which conferred on him omniscience. Then Mu wandered over 
the world until he came to Panoh Nangal, where he died, and there 
his gudri and sandals (pavve) are preserved. 

KjiIu left four* disciples—Lachhmi Chand, Sri Ohand, Megh Chand 
and Tara Chand, from among whose descendants a priest is elected by 
divination.t He makes visitations to his followers, going every year 
or two to every part of the Province, and collecting alms. Each panchd- 
yat gives him .Re- 14, and in return he bestows four cardamoms, 
and a red ond bine thread ( Qanga-jamni-dh&ga) at every mat. 
This thread is worn tied round the neck. Females are not permitted 
to assume this thread, but they and the JMwar children of both sexes 
wear the kanthi , a necklace of black wool and cotton. 

1 He who chooses the life of an ascetic/-— says Kdlu—lof him both 
his enemy and his king are afraid/ 

Another version is that KAlu was a RajpntJ who lived in Hastinapur, 
Once he was catching fish on the bank of the Jumn& against the order 
of the king, and seeing the king with his retinue coming towards him 
from a distance and being afraid, he threw his net, etc., into the river, 
rubbed earth on his body, so as to look like nfaqtr, closed his eyes and 
sat down near the bank of the river. As the king with his officials 
passed by, he supposed K&lu to be a faqtr and threw some money to 
him. When the king had passed by, Kalu opened his eyes and saw 
the money, and was so much impressed by the incident that he 
remained a/a (jut* till the end of liis days, and spent the rest of his life as 


♦ Soma add a fifth—Kilnh Ohaud. 

f All the available persona are invited to a feast, and dishes (chiefly of rice) are set 
before each and covered over with a cloth. After a few minutes the cloths are' removed 
and he, in whoso dish worms nro found, is elected. Ho must remain celibate and eat fruit 
only, not grain, except porridge made of einghdm flour. He receives all oltorings made 
at the mmAdh, The idea underlying this rite of divination appears to be that he who his 
given up eating grain, and before whom grain turns into worms is tho destined priest, 
t Or a M&hir Jhfnwar, says a third version. 





Jhinwar guilds. 
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Kalbut (Machhera or Ohangar). 
Machhera (Kalbait or Chaqgar). 
Mabar. 

TarSha. •• 

Tathi, 

Tu]ati. 


ro ascetic at Panchnangla. He found fishing less profitable than begging 
and justly remarked : — 

Band hard dial dd, Ulah chhdp {gal) awr mat, 

Jam darpe, Kdlu hake, to ohm mane bhopdl. 

« 'Phe garb of an ascetic, with marks of a sacred order on his person 
and a rosary on his neck, is a great thing, (Before it) oven the Angel 
of Death shrinks back, says Kttlu, and a king is overtaken with fear ” 
The Jhlnwars in Gurg&on have the following 13* sections:— 

Born ft Kanthewali, 8 

Badhiu. 

Ohangar (Machhera or KalMit), 10 

Gliarihar. tl 

Dkanwir, a corruption of Dhinwar. 1 f 

Dhaiia. 13 

Guria. 

The Jliinwars of Gurgiton are Kalubausi of the Bona Ktmshiwiila 
caste which contains 84 groups. 

Guild organisation . «'■ 

Despite its complex and perhaps heterogeneous character, the 
Jhinwar oaste possesses a fairly strong guild organisation. Thus in 
Jind the caste has a mdr or principal chauntra, with subordinate 
chaimtras. Each chauntra has a efiaulhri and two hotwdh as his 
assistants with a chobdar, who acts as convener of the panchdyat In 
Rohtak district there are 6 dhinwar tha-ppas or jurisdictions which are 
apparently subordinate to the chauntra at Rohtak itself, and in that, 
town Kvos the c hau who has 84 villages under his control. Each 
village sends sarddrs or panch as its representatives to the chauntra, 
Detlhi is the great centre of the Jhinwar guilclin the southeast Punjab. 
Other accounts make the panch synonymous with the chaudhri and 
the organisation is doubtless as loose aud elastic as such organisations 
usually are, though its strength is indisputable. The office of chaudhri 
is heroditary, as a rule, but if the successor is deemed incompetent 
election is resorted to. A chaudhri gives lag on ceremonial occasions, 
receiving double bhagt- 

In Si&lkot th e chaudhri ov panch receives a turban and some money 
at festive gatherings. Hie has under him a hotwdl or messenger, and 
ledhahs or singers, who sing on such occasions.t 

The Dhinwars have already been noticed, but fuller information as to 
their organisation is here given. In G urgaon they are locally called 
Mall^hs or Thantorias, from their largest village, Thanberi: they are, 
however, found on the banks of the Jumna as far down as Agra and 
have three groups—the Bharbhiinias, those who live by service as 
water-carriers, and the pilfering section who are called Thagflras. They 
appear to have three tribes-SakkrawAl,J from lldkota in Agra, Dewal 
and Nadmayin Gurgaon. The Dhinwar gotsavo very numerous and 

*01 these Nos. 1,10 and 11 can smoke together but not intermarry. 

+ The Jhlnwars held musical reunion* at which their well-known w&ra are sung. These 
-ii'drs describe Akbar’s dealings with the Rajputs and their heroes’ prowess. The song 
of Jaimal and Fatah is the most famous of these wdra, 

t Thanteri formerly belonged to a, race called Paroki, but they abandoned it. It was 
granted to HarpAl, leader of the Sakkarw4l, 580 years ago, but the Mallahs own no lantj 
in it now. 




such namos as Jais'Un, Tun war, J&dhun, Gum*, Punwar, Badia, 
Badgtijar, Jdtlbansi, Chiriiu^r, Dikh&t, Ch£n, Moratliia, Naj&r, Ramar.doa, 
Dhanu, MiJininia, Besli, Okhataiya, Bhar&ya, Ganglina, Dhol&na, 
Baisla, Sakr&wan, Chauharma, etc-, in Gurgaon, and Clntuhan, Dhankar 
and Jhisnga, from Muttra, etc. 

Jhonjah, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jflootf, see under Packed a. 

Jhok, a Jat- clan (agricultural) found in Multan and Amrits'ai. 

JnoyAH, a Jat clau (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Jhujh, (1 ) an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur ; (2) a, Muhammadan 4&$ 
clan (agricultural) found, in Montgomery. 

JflDLLAN, an agricultural tribe found in Bahawalpuv. Thoy claim descent 
from Rai Gijun, and pay dan or nazar to thoil chief. The Drighs arc 
said to be akin to the Jhullar, but others say they are a Bhat-ti sopt. 

Jhomm&t, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Shiihpur. 

JhumbiXla, lit. “ family servant/ 5 a term applied in Ohambfi to any tenant 
who rente land in cash or kind, 

Jhunjh, a tribe in Bahawalpur which claims to be a branch of the Janjuhas 
though others say they aro Biia^is, They have three septs: Gasura, 
Ghakhkhar and T&nwari. 

JiLDr, see under UlamA 

Jjnpekk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in. Montgomery. 

Jindwaui, a sept of Rajputs descended from Miinak Chaiul, soil of Sangar 
Ohand, 16 th of Kahlur. 

Jjstkani, formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh Sugar Doab, with head¬ 
quarters at Mankera and still numerous there. Tlioy take brides from 
the LashAris, of whom they are believed io bo a branch. Found also as 
a clan in the Guroh&ni and Drishak tribes. Mackenzie calls them 
Jask&ni and says they have 10 septs** 

Jo, (1) vulg. Thdkur,—A title applied in L&hul to the noble families which 
rank with the Nonas of Spiti and tho old ruling family of Ladakh. 
The Jos of Barthog in L&liul frequently marry princesses of that family, 
a privilege bestowed on them because, when the Kttllfi R6j&s attempted 
to wrench Lahul from Ladakh, they remained true to their allegiance. 
Like the Nonos of Spiti the Jos of Lahul cannot always iind husbands 
for their own daughters, and so some of tho minor Jo families have 
begun to sell their girls to ordinary Kanet families' in the Kullu 
valley, the climate of which is very trying iu summer to ladies born 
and bred in Lahul. On the other hand, the Jos have begun.to marry 
Kullu women. (2) a Jdt sept without whoso nominal leave the Hair 
chaudhris of Kot Khihin in Jholum cannot give a girl in marriage. 

Jooho, fem. jo-jo, Tib., the son-in-law of a high-class family, in Spiti: see 
Ch&hzang. 

Jomi, soo under Janjhav Tim Jficl ol: Babarh time, the Jodk still hold a 
low villages in the ChakwM tahsil of Jhelum and claim Janjua descent. 

* Judrini: Sargaui, Mitrani. Shahani, Alamlrani, Momdani, Kand&ni, Lashkarani, 

jCtnponiNi and MalliAm: CJapt. Hoctor 3Iackenzie, Lcia and Bukker Sett. Rep., 1805, p. 2a, 
iVr thoir history ace under Mirrdni. 
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Jodha—*jogi. ■ 

# i-Todah, iv Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sa.4, JodbA, a Rajput tribe of tho At, took District, where it holds the 
south-east of Pindigheb tahsil, owning a little less than a third of its 
cultivated area and paying more than a third of its revenue. 

It is said to have come from Jammu or, according to another story, 
from Hindustan and to have held its present tract before the Ghbba 
settled alongside of them. The Jodliras' eponyra was, they say, converted 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, yet they still retain traces of Hindu customs 
in their festivals and ceremonies. They appear to have come to the 
District about the end of the 16th century, and possessed themselves 
of the vSoi'm and Sil ildqas which, with much of Tallagang tahsil, 
they ruled from Pindi Gheb * They found A wans in possession of tho 
soil- and retained them as tenants, Malik Aulia Khan was the first 
Jodbra Malik of nnv importance known to history. Under the 
Muglials he held Pindi Gheb, Talfogang and parts of ChakwAl and 
Fatehiang tahsils as revenue assign^ and lie probably it was who over¬ 
ran Tallagang. The S'khs found the Jodhra power at its zenith, but it 
rapidly decayed owing to the secession of important branches of the 
tribe and the rise of the Ghebas, The tradition that the Gheha is really 
a branch of the Jodhra is supported by the fact that the town of PincU 
Gheb is held by the Jodhra, not by the Gheba. Oracrott described 
them as “ fine spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses 
' and hawks, are often brawlers, and are over ready to turn out and fight 
out their grievances, formerly with swords, and now with tho more 
' humble weapons of sticks and stones." The Maliks of Pindi Gheb are 
the leading Jodhra family .T 

Jonsr, see Jot si. Jodsi is the form used in LAhnl, where tho jodsis o*’ 
astrologers hold a little land rent-free, called nypo-nng, and could not 
apparently now be evicted, however inefficient. The beds or physicians 
hold man-xinrj land on a sttnihir tenure. Of. Hensi and Lohdr. 

Jogi : fern. Jo'GfiN.J— rA devotee, a performer of jog. Tho Yoga system of 
philosophy, as established by Patanjali, taught the means whereby the 
human soul might attain complete union with the Supreme Being, ine 
modern Jogi, speaking generally, claims to have attained that uuion 
and to be, therefore, a part, of the Supreme^ and, as such, invested with 
powers of control over the material universe. The history of the devo- 

~+Settling originally on tho. north bank of the Sil the Jodhras founded Pindi Gheb, 
called Dirahti. Lator they moved their colony to the south bank of the SiL. nnai 
Ghob was also named Pindi Malika-i-Shabry;fr and Pindi Malika-i> Aulia, the village of the 
royal oriirceBS or queen of the saints, according to Raverty, 

' \ For a detailed account, of the Jodhra families see the Attoek Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 78-81. 

t Jonini is a female demon, created by IhirgA, a witch or sorceress : sop Platt The 

Yocinis or sorceress^ of Hindu mythology may be of a modification of UmVaMums or 
Dryads of Buddhist iconography.---GriUnvecM, Suddlmt Art w Indui p. Ilk Jheg 
is a sprite common in modern Punjab folklore, especially m tho Hills. Pirns in Kullu 
besides the ctetrf/nrthere aro other beings who must from time k> tnno ho propitiated, but 
who do not generally possess temples. Tho woods and waterfalls and Hll-tops are peopled 
hv iogvis. female spirits of a malignant nature, the gray moss which floats from the branches 
of firs and oaks in the higher forests Is - tho jognis' hair. ’ The jognx of Chul, a peak of the 
Jalori ridge, sends hail to destroy tho chops if the people ot the villages below fail on an 
appointed' day to make a pilgrimage to the peak and sacrifice sheep. 

4 Pandit Hari Kishen haul dissents from this view and would say “ Home oi the modern 
Tocis claim supernatural prowess, acquired by practising austerities or by black magic. 
Tim point of the observation in tho text is that the prautico of austerities or religious 
exercises confers, directly or indirectly, dominion over the material universe. 










The term Jogi 

iprnent of fcho modern Jogi out of the ancient professory of Yoga is as 
fascinating as it is obscure, but it would be entirely beyond the scope 
of this article, the object of which is to give a matter-of-fact account 
of the actual beliefs and costoms of the latter-day Jogi. 

A'he term Jogi may be said to include two very distinct classes of 
persons. First are the JogCs proper, a regular religious order of 
Hindus} which includes both the Aughar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi 
ascetics' wlm are followers of Gorakh Ntith and priests and worshippers 
of Shiva.* * * § These men are fully as respectable as the Baivhgiy, GosfUns, 
and other religions order?, They are all Hindus, but the gharishti or 
secular Jogi, even if a Hindu, appears to be commonly called Rawal 
and makes a Jiving by begging, tgUiqg fortunes,, singing and the like.t) 
Another synonym for the Hindu Jogi is Nath. (The second class is that 
miscellaneous assortment of low-casto faqirs and fortune-tellers, both 
Hindu and MusalmAn but chiefly Musa.lmln, who are commonly known 
as Jogis. (Every rascally beggar who pretends to bo able to tell 
fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys■ himself a drum and calls himself, and is called by 
others, a JogiV^Tihesei pmn include all the Musalm&ns, and probably 
u, part of the Hindus of the eastern districts, who style themselves Jogis.' 
They aro a thoroughly vagabond sot, and wander about the country 
beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and physic in a small 
way, writing charms, telling fortunes, and practising exorcism and 
divination; or, settling in the villages, eke out their earnings from 
these occupations by the offerings made at the local shrines of the 
malevolent godlings or of the Snyads and other Musalmau saints; for 
the Jogi is so impure that he will eat the offerings made at any shrine. 
These people, or at least the Musahnfiu section of them, are called in 
the centre of the Punjab Rawals, or sometimes Jogi-Riiwals^ from the 
Arabic rammal> a diviner, which again is derived from ramal , ** sand,” 
with which the Arab magicians divine.J The Jcgi-iUwala of Kdtkiawar 
are said to be exorcise rs of evil spirits, and to worship a deity called 
KoriiH. In SiSlfeof the Jogfs pretend to avert storms from the ripening 
crops by plunging a drawn sword into the Geld or a knife into a mound, 
sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. Mr. Benton wrote:— 
'‘The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani fiction. He there 
appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, who enjoys 
the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric fashion 
under the cloak of religion without being called in question.’ 5 The 
Jogfs used to be at deadly feud with the Sanidsis and 500 of the former 
were once defeated by two or three hundred SamYisis. Akbar wit¬ 
nessed the fight and sent soldiers smeared with ashes to assist the 
SanvJsfs who at length defeated the Jogis.§ 


* It might be more correct to say Bhairava, not Shiva. 

t This was Sir Den ail lbbetson’s view, but the Gharishti or Gnhasti Jogi is now accurately 
described as distinct from the Jogi Rawal. The latter may be by origin a .Togi, but ho is 
a degenerate and has now no connection with the Jogis properly so called. 

+ The derivation of RAwal from ramal appears quite untenable. The word Efewtil is used 
as a title in Rfiiputana. It moans ‘ lord ' or ‘ ruler ’ and is thus merely a synonym of 
n dth , but appears to be specially affected by Jogis of tho Nag-nathia punth, see ir.fra, p. 3»e. 

§ E. H. t, V, p. 318. 





Jogi origins, 

r v r ^}° Jogte as a body cannot bo said to have any history ; so immorons 
and indeterminate are the branches into which they have split up in the 
course of time. , Regarding their origins the dogis have a vast body of 
nebulous tradition, the debris of much primitivetuotaphysical specula¬ 
tion now hardly recognisable in its fantastic garb. ) 

The origin of the Jogis. 

According to the Tahmqdt-i'ChishH, a devotee of Shiva desired off- 
spring, so the god, at Pfirbaths intercession, gave him some ashes from his 
dfium or fire and told him his wife should eat them. The wife, however 
was incredulous and did not do so, but let the ashes fall on a heap of 
cowdung. Eventually the devotee, found a child where the ashes had 
been thrown, and took it to Shiva* who said it would grow up a great 
ascetic and should be given to him.* He named it Gorakli Nath,from the 
place of his birth and instructed him to find a Guru. As Shiva could find 
no one worthy, Gorakh tffth set forth to seek a teacher, and reaching 
the sea, offered there a large loaf on a fqml leaf. This was swallowed 
by Kakho, the fish, who 12 years later restored not the loaf, but a child 
whom Shiva named Machhondra N«£ch and who became Gorakh N&th’s 
Guru Another version makes Machhendra NAth the issue of Gorakh 
Nath himself. 

• fehiva then told Gorakh Ndth that ho must, though an ascetic, have 
children, and advised him to make disciples. Shiva also gave him dnhh 
gras-?, saying it should be thoir clothing, and a stick cut from an ak tree, 
saying it should be tied to his garments, and used as a ndd, to bo sounded 
thrice daily, m tho morning, iii the evening, and before the Guru. He 
also asked P&rbatHo bore Gorakh MhV ears and placo earthen ear¬ 
rings in them. This she did and also mutilated herself, dyeing a cloth 
vyith the blood and giving it to Gorakh Ndth to wear. Gorakh Nath 


0. Gangai Nath. 

10. Dhajja N&th. 

11. Jalandhar N£th..t 

12. Nfrn ,Nath.§ 


- - ^ wMviatuj. iva uji 

tlien made twelve diaciplos ;— 

Sant Nath. 5. BainigNath. 

2. Earn Niltli. 6. Daw a Nath 

0. S ha rang or Bharang Nath. 7. Take Mth. 

*. DhannNath. 8. N4g NAth.f 

A tradition says that Narinjan Nirankdr, ■ the formless Creator, 
created Gorakh N&th from the sweat of his breast, whence he is also 
called Ghor N&fch (fr. glior, filth). The Supreme then bade him create 
the universe, whereupon a creeping plant spraug from his navel, and a 
lotus blossomed on it. From this flower sprang Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva 
and Shakti, the last a woman who straightway dived beneath the 
waters, before earth or sky, air or fire had been cheated. As Earth was 
indisponsable to the complete mani festation of tho universe, the Supreme 
sent Vishnu clown to the lower regions beneath the waters to bring 
Earthy to the surface. When ho reached the Fatal Lok Vishnu saw 
Shakti with a dhuni in front of her, while light rayed from her body. 

* An instance of a child being devoted to the god from biVth7"Thia leSttf is doubtless 
of quite recent origin, made up by ignorant Jogis out of fragments from the bwrdnas. No 
classical authority is or could be quoted for what follows. It is pure folklore possibly 
ancient but probably modern. J 1 * 

i jogis of tho Nag-Niithia pnnth are called BAwals. 

Jogffl of the Jalandhar-Nathia pcinth are called pd instead of ndf.li 
Jogie of the Nfm-Ndthia panth are called Gaphain. 
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Voice asked who had como, and Vishnu replied that his errand was 
to bring up Earth by the Supreme’s command. The Shakti answered 
that he con Id do so, provided he first wed her, but Vishnu urged that 
intercourse with her was impossible, since even at a distance of 12 1cos he 
found her effulgence insupportable. So he returned unsuccessful. 
Brahma likewise failed, and so at last. Shiva was sent. To his reply that 
‘Shiva had come/ the Voice said: * There have been crores of Shivas, 
which Shiva art thou ? ’ Shiva answered that he was the Lord of Kailas, 
and he agreed to espouse Shakti when Barth and Sky had como into 
being. Shakti thou gave forth the four Vedas, and bestowed two 
handfuls of ashes with some smoke from her dhunt upon Shiva, who 
carried them up. The smoko when sent upwards became the aky, and 
the ashes when strewn upon the waters formed land. Hence the Jogfs 
worship only Gorakh Nfith and Shiva. By a process which reminds us 
of the myth’of Hephaistos and Athene,* Gorakh Nath beoamoby a fish 
the father of Machhendra Nath, who forthwith went into the wastes to. 
worship. When Gorakh N&th was reproached with his incontinence he 
felt that he must seek out a guru of IiIb own, but finding none better 
than himself, he bethought him‘that his own son was fitted for the 
office and exclaimed 

Barte Jthasm, nikalte puta, 

Tun bhalche Gorakh abhdutd. 

“ ‘ The husband’s embraces cause sons to be born ’ : Thus saith the 
ascetic Gorakh.” 

He then sought out Machhendra Nath, who would have fallen at his 
feet, but Gorakh addressed him as his own guru. This is how 
Machhendra N&th became Gorakh’a guru as well as his son. 

The Brahmans tell quite a different tale: Bhastnasnr, a rdlcshasa, 
had long served Shiva, who in return promised him any boon be might 
claim, so ho demanded that which when placed on anything would 
reduce it to ashes. Shiva thereupon gave him his bangle. Bliasmasnr 
coveted Pdrbati, Shiva’s wife, and he endeavoured to place the bangle 
on her husband’s head. Shiva fied, pursued by the demon, and at last 
hid in a cave on KailAs and blocked op its entrance with a stone. Bhagwan 
now assumed P&rbati’s form and approached Bhasmasur, but when¬ 
ever he tried to grasp tlio vision it eluded his embrace, and at last 
declared that Shiva used to sing and dance before his wife. Bliasmasnr 
avowed his readiness to learn and while he was dancing as she taught 
him she bade him place his hand on his head. In it he held the 
bangle, and was burnt to ashes, BliagwAn then brought Shiva, 
who*was afraid to show himself, out of the cave. Shiva’s coriosity 
was now aroused and ho demanded that BbagwAn should again asavime 
the form which had onchanted Bhasmasur. This was Mohni, PArbati’s 
double, but even more beauteous than she, and when her shape appeared 
Shiva by a process similar to that alluded to above became the father 
of Hannmd.il, who Was born of Anjani’s ear, and of Machhendra 
Ndtli, By a cow he also fathered Gorakh N&th. 

Once, says another legend, the sage Bashisht recounted the follow¬ 
ing story to Sri RAm Ohandrajt My mind was ill at ease, and I 

* A, Mommsen: Fasti der RtaiU Athm, p. 6; and Roscher, Lr/Alon, s. v. Hephaistos, 
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until I came to Binclra Ohal. 

_... worship. One day [saw the ^ . 

coming towards me. Bl|e approached and said my father was wroth 
with her and I resolved to go to him, so I went and found a cave 
whose mouth was blocked by a stone. Unable to move it I created a 
man by my Brahm-tej (creative power) and he removed the stone. 
I then entered the cave, wherein X saw a world, like the on© in which 
I lived. In it were all the gods, and I first made a reverence (parndm) 
to Brahma and then to all the other gods. But when I told them 
of rnv errand they warned mo to quit the cave at once, since the 
dav of judgment was at hand because wives were dissatisfied with 
their husbands. I did as they had bidden me, but meanwhile stillness 
had prevailed everywhere, and all the earth, had turned to water. 
Soon a great sonnd'arose from the waters, and endured for a long 
while, but when it had nearly died away Shakti appeared. X 
endeavoured to approach her, but could not even do obeisance, and 
stood like a statue before her. She then cast a. ball into the 
waters, and it made a great sound. As it died away she again appear¬ 
ed. Thrice she did this, and the third time Vishnu appeared. 
Him she hade to wed her, hut he refused and again she threw a ball 
upon the waters. Then Brahma emerged, but he too declined her 
hand, and again she cast a hall. Shiva then appeared in wrathful 
mood, and he promised to espouse her, but not yet. Though all 
these gods were free from mdyd, nevertheless through it they had 
appeared, and each claimed superiority over the others. Meanwhile 
a lotus blossomed on the surface of the waters, and they agreed that 
he who should trace it to its root should bo deemed the chief. 
Neither ‘Vishnu nor Brahma succeeded in his attempt-, but Shiva, 
leaving his body, transformed himself into an insect and descended 
through the stem of the lotus. But his rivals besought Shakti to 
transfigure his body, so as to puzzle him on his return, and so she 
took some dirt off hex body and of it made earrings ( kundal). 
These she placed in the ears of Shiva's form, boring holes in them, 
and thus re-animated the body. When it stood up she demanded 
fulfilment of Shiva's promise," but his form refused to wed her, 
so in her wrath she threatened to burn it. The body, however, 
replied that her earrings hail made him immortal. Subsequently the 
earrings were changed into mundras, as will he told later on. The 
Shakti then asked whose body it was,, and it replied that it was 
BTiogu-rikh, whereby Jogis mean one who is immortal and has control 
over his senses. Hence Shiva is also called Bhogu-rikh. 

Meanwhile Shiva returned, having traced the lotus to its root. 
Failing to find bis own form he made for himself a new body* and 
in that married Shakti. The descendants of the pair were called 
Budargan, those of Bhogu-rikh being named Jogijan. But Shiva's 
progeny inherited his fierce temper, and eventually exterminated 
the descendants of Bliogu-rikh, who told Shiva- that he, as a jogi, 
was free from joy or sorrow and was unconcerned at the quarrel 
between tlieir children. But Shiva replied: * Thou art free from 
mdyd, yet dost owe thy existence to it. Do thy work, 1 will, not 

-V T hoJog< 3 , it is Baiil, do not admit that Shiva thus created a second body. 
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A Jogi spiritual pedigree. 

So Bhogu*rikh began Ivia task under Shiva’s^ counsel, 
r him he became known as Ude N&th Pfirbati* anc 
the Jog I prnik or ‘ door.’ (Bash; slit's tale would seem to er 

The following is a table of his spiritual descendants :— 

Shafcth 

Shiva Ji. 

Ude Nilt'h Parbati, 

the lecoijd of the 9 Natha and founder of the panth of the Jogla, 

I 

Riidargau. 


Machhenlar Ndth. 

I 


Jalandhar, 

1 


Gorakh Nath. 


Bangui or 
Arjau Nhnga. 


Nun'Nath 
Sirtpra. 


Jalandhari. 


Piirag Ndth 
Puj. 


Bhartnri Kantpa. 

fljh. ! 

Sidh Shangari. 


Kapal Muni. Kharkai. Bhuskal, 


Shakar 

Nath. 


SatWh. 


Dharm 

Ndth. 


Santokh 

Ndth. 


RAm Nath. 


Lachhman 

Nath, 


r—-1 i 

AjaiPal. Ganga Nath. Hindi Pharang, 

After bis initiation by Shiva Ude Nath made RnHargan a jogi 
and ho by bis spiritual power, initiated an evil spirit {dait) mined 
Jalandhar, bringing him to the right way. He, in turn, mad© two 
disciples, Machhendra Ndtli and JallaudaripA. The latter founded 
the Pa panth; while Machhendra Ndth made Gorakh N£th his 
disciple. And here we must tell the story of Machhendra N^tVs 
hi tth. 

In the Satyng lived a Raja, Udho-dhar, who was exceedingly pious. 
On his death his body was burnt, but his navel did not burn, and the 
unburst part was cast into a river, where a fish devoured 
it and gave birth to Machhendra Nathf—from machhi , ‘ fish.' By 
reason of his good deeds in a p rev ions life he became a. saint, Gorakh 
NArti was born of dung, and when Machhendra N&th found him he 
made him his disciple, and then left him to continue his wanderings. 
At length Machhendra N&th reached Sangaldip where he became a 
householder ,X killed the ltdja and entered his body. He begat two- 
sons, Pdras Ndtli and Nim Ndth. Raja Gopi CJhand§ of Ujjain was 


* Lit. Noble lord {ndth) of the mountain (jp&rbati). 

t In other words he relapsed and abandoned the spiritual life. This 

appears more clearly in the following variant of the legend After making Gorakh hia 
disciple Machhendra went oil to Kdinrup-aot to Sangakup-and there he found the 
country governed by two R4nis, who with magic aids chose themselves husbands. When 
Machhendra arrived he too fell into their toils and lost, his reason, so the Rims wedded 
him and posted watchmen to prevent any mendicants entering the kingdom to effect his 
rescue. Gopi Ohand, however, succeeds in evading them, as wifi be described later. 

S The variant makes Gopi Ohand sister’s son of Bhartari, and his mother tries to make 
him a disciple of Jdlandhar Ndth, but instead he casts that saint into a well, 














Jogi legends, 

ght yog by his mother, and desiring to become a jogi 30 u n _ 

allandavipiS, who taught him a certain maxim ( ahabd). Unable- to 
understand this, he consulted his minister who falsely told him that 
its teaching- was contrary to the Vedas and true religion, fearing that 
if I 10 disclosed its real import, the RAja would abandon his kingdom 
and. retire from the world. Hearing tHis false interpretation Gopi 
Ohand had Jallandarip& cast into a well, into which he ordered horse- 
dung to be thrown daily. There he remained, uutil Gorakh N&th, 
resolved on his rescue, reached Ujjuin. The seat of JallahdaripA at 
Ujjain was then occupied by Kanipu, the mahanL Gorakh Nritli chose 
a lonely spot for his bathing-place and thither, according to Jogi 
usage, food was sent him from the kitchen of the monastery by the 
bauds of a man who was not himself a Jogi. When this messenger, 
bearing food for one, reached Gorakh N6th ho found two persons: 
when ho took food for two, he found four, and so on. Hearing this 
TCanfpa guessed it must be Gorakh, so he sent him a taunting message, 
saying: ' Thy guru is but a worldling, and thou canst not free him/ 

But Gorakh retorted thatKanfpa ought to be ashamed to let his guru 
renmin so buried in the well. Upon this Kanfpa, with the BiijA’s 
leave, began to clear the well, but Gorakh declared that the horse- 
dung should ever increase, and loft for SaDgaldip.'* 

On arriving there, however, lie found that the RSja had posted men 
to turn hack any jogi trying to enter his kingdom, so he turned 
himself into a fly, and thus succeeded in entering the R&j&'s court. 
There lie caused all the instruments and the very walls to chant, 
i Awake, Maohhendra, Gorakh Ndfch has come/ The Rajd bade him 
show himself, and lie appeared before him among the musicians. 

(Tliere is clearly a gap in the recorded legend here.t It continues 
The TUja/s queen died, and, after her death, Gorakh asked Machhendra 
to come away with him. On the way, after a repulsive incident, 
Gorakh killed Machhendra's two sons and placed their ski os on a 
tree. When Machhendra asked where the hoys were, Gorakh 
showed him their skins, and then to comfort him restored them to life. 
Further on their road they were sent to beg- in a village, where a man 
bade them drag away a dead calf, before he would give them alms. 
They did so and in return he gave them food, but when they reached 
Machhendra and Gorakh again they found it had turned to blood and 
worms. So Maohhendra cursed the village}: and when the people 

* ICamrup in the variant. On the road lie meets a troupe of actors ( rdsdhdrit) on their 
way to Karorip and is engaged by them as a servant. Bidden to cany all their stage 
propeities he bears the whole burden by Ms spiritual power. On their arrival the 
raadhirit i perform before Machhendra hut not one of them was able to play on the tabla 
as Gorakh held it spell-bound, and they bad to get him to play it. As soon as it began to 
play, it rang ‘Awake! Machhendra!’ R^sdiiaris are found in Lahore and Amritsar and 
Ike adjoining Districts. They are said to bo called bhagai#, like worshippers of the Devi 
11 he variant too is silent on this episodo. It makes the two Raids transform them¬ 
selves into lutes and pursued them for a while, oft compelling them to stop, hut at last they 
escaped from Kamrfip. As soon as they had got out of the country they halted by a well 
into which Gorakh threw four gold bricks and as many gold coins', which Machhendra had 
brought from Kdmrup, and this so enraged the latter that he refused to go further. 80 
Gorakh turned the water into gold, but Machhendra thinking this would cause disputes 

among the worldly, begged him to block up the well Gorakh then turned the gold into 
crystal, the first ever created, s 

J A particular rite. 
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tasked him to visit them ho promised to. c3o so in the Kalpig .... 

' Age)? Paras Ndth and Nim N^th then separated, and each founded 
a new panth, the Piij and the Sarfcora, with which other jogis have no 
concern, Gorakh and Machhendra now reached Ujjain, and found Jal- 
landaripdi still buried in the welL With Kanipa they rescued him, 
turning all the horseMung into locusts which flew away, and, when only 
a little was loft, forming a human body with a blanket and infusing life 
into it: this man they bade bring the Nath out of the dung.t I he man 
asked him to come out and give him bread, bop the Bawa (saint 
Jallaiularipa) asked who he was. He replied 1 Gopi Chand/ and the 
saint thereupon burnt him to ashes seven times. .But at the eighth 
time Gorakh asked Itnjd. Gopi Chanel to go himself to the saint. 
JallandaHpa then consented to come out, and declared that since he 
had not been consumed by fire, he should become immortal, arid this 
is why Gopi Chand never dies.'! Ho was also made a Jogi by Kanipa, 
with the saint’s permission, and assumed the name of Sidh Sanskanpa, 
one of the 84 s-idhs. The Jogis of this panth are called us 

they keep snakes. They are generally found in Bengal. One of them 
initiated Ismail, a Muhammadan into tho panth, and ho lounded a new 
panth like that of Sidh Sa.nskari.pd.§ 

Gorakh and Machhendra now left Ujjain and came towards the 
Jhelutn. There they took up their abode on the hdl of Til la. Here 
they initiated the following as Jogfs :—(i) Kapal Muniji, who in turn 
had two chelae, one Ajai-p&l, who founded the KapaMni panth ; the 
other Gtinga Niith who established tlio panth called after his own 
namejI: (tt) Kharkai and Bhuskai, each of whom founded a panth : 
(tit) Shakar Ndth. The last named in his wanderings reached a land 
where a Mlechh (low caste) Bdjft bore sway. By him the Jogi was 
seized and promised his liberty only if he would cause it to rain 
sugar, otherwise he would be put to the torture. But he induced the 
It&k to premise to become his servant if he performed this miracle. 
Ho succeeded, and then seizing the Btjft buried him m the ground. 
Twelve years later he returned, and found the R6j& a skeleton, but.he 
restored him to life and made him his disciple and cook. Nevertheless 
the Baja’s disposition was unchanged, and on© day he took out some 
of the pulse he was cooking and tasted it.^f Bhairon chanced that 
day to appear in person,** but he refused tho proffered food and the 


* In the variant this episode is different: Gorakh goes with‘theboys to beg alms at a 
banin* (merchant’s) house, and they are made to take away the dead calf. w hen ( Gorakh 
sees their food transformed ho catches them by tho hand, takes them to tho hemg© 

and there murders them. Thereupon all the Banias complain that he h«s polhited t,hear 
imi ^sacrifice') by this murder, and he retorts that they had polluted his chelas, but he agrees 
to ire them to life if the bdmae will henceforth worship him and no t other. 
They assented, and this is why Gorakh left Paras Niith, one of the two boys, with ihe 

Ronias among whom the Jains deem him an incarnation ot wo«. . 

t In’the variant Gorakh makes seven bundles of grass, each of which says : I am Gopi 
Chand,” in reply to JAlandbar N&th, and is burnt to ashes at bis command. 
f In the variant Lbo slabs of the well were turned into kites, and the hoise-dung into 

*4w ■»« * 

8 T^‘o^"a^on^«, 0 Kaja* or «•«*** *• 

initowaof Bhera on tho Jhdom. 


ancient town oi nnera oumw wupxum*. awt. 

r According to the doctrine of the panth the food thus became .eavings jMh), 
. When food is cooked, Jogis first offer it to Bhairon, 
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ths jogi Nath. 

xAi’n villainy was detected. As a punishment a Midi or oa«b 
woVas l.ung round hie neck and he was condemned to wander t 
fTelong day getting his food out of tho pot His punishment las ed 
four ye g ars, and he was then pardoned, but, his disciples were cahed 
Hindi-pharang and the panlh stdlbears that name- M 4",°% 
initiate was Sant NAth, whose disciple Charm NAth founded the 
Dharm-nilthi pantk, which now has its head gaddz on the GodAwan, 
having replaced the E/mike .ponih there : (f) Ihe next niitiate, 

Saotokh NAth, made one KAm NAth his chela, and he ^wtftiSih 
RAm-Ue panlh which, replaced on the GodAwari by the Dbarm-nfitlu,. 
nowhasfts chief gadd at Delhi: (ti) Lachhman NAth_ succeeded 
Gorakh at Tilla, and his panlh is styled DarbAri liUa Bal Gondai. 
Subsequently was bom a Jogi who founded a panlh called the Sunehri 
Tills, a famous order: (vvi) Arfan NAuga, whose seat is near 
JwAlAtnukM, founded the ManManthf panth or ecstatic*, now settled 
at B ihar. If a faqic goes to the mahant of this panlh he is given 
a hoe and some cord and told to go and cut grass A long time ago 
one Sant NAth mahatma of the Dharm-nathfs went to tins >'<«h nl 
and was bidden to cut grass like any one else. So be asked whether 
he was to out the grass from below or from above. He was told by 
a maUtmi that he should so cut it that, it would grow again. 
Accordingly ever since then when a chela is initiated into this ecstatic 
panth a gwu dies. Sant NAthjf’s panth is called the BdwdukA panlh. 
He had many chelae, of whom two deserve .mention. lhc.se were 
Kanbiidh and MahnidAtA. Once as the BAwA wandered »or«»-h» 
camels were stolen ami when lie told the people of that part that he 
was their pir or spiritual guide, they replied that he must eat, with 
them When the meal was ready, he hade these two disciples eat with 
the people, promising them immortality, but forbidding them to found 
any more new panths. So they did not do so, and am called h.mgAe, 
and to this day two persons always remain m attendance at them 
tombs. 

One account says that Sharang or Shrine NAth who attained to the 
renith of spiritual power alter Gorakh NAth’s death, introduced new 
rales of his own and bade his followers bore their ears and wear tho 
mundra of wood. After his death the following sects or orders were 
forme d—(1) the Gin NAth, who marry and indulge in such luxuries as , 
drinking ' (2) tho Purinama, some of whom are secular and eat 
meat (I) the SaniAsis, (4) the militant NAngss, (5) the Ajatpal 
whose founder was ruler of A j mere and a profound believer m the ear- 
nierced Jogis. His followers are said to have once ruled India. yt>J 
the GwAti-bAsda, (7) the IsraAil Jogis-one follower of Ismail was 
Nona ChamAri, a famous professor of tho black art; (8) Agam Nath, 
(9) Nim Nath, and (10) JAlandhar NAth. 

The mythology of Qorakh. 

The nine Nfiths and the 84 Sidhs always follow Gorakh in his 
wanderings, and the route can be traced by the small trees bearing 
suearcandY which spring up wherever they go. It is related in the 
BliAovat that, RAjA Samblm Maim once ruled in Oudli over the whole 
world. When the four mid-born sons of BrAhma refused to beget off- 
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spring-, Brahma wept and a tear foil to the earth, -whence sprang 
Sambhu, His descendants were— 

Sambhu Mami (Swiyarohhuva, the self-existent). 

r—-—'— 1 -7-1 


tJthau Pad. 
Dhr tm, the ascetic. 


Piya Barat. 
Agnidhar, 


I 

NfSBJii. 

Bakh Bhicleo or Rikhava (RishiibhA), 4 


Bharat and 09 others. 

Bharat with eight of his brothers ruled the 9 divisions ( khandds ) of 
tho world : 81 became ascetics and Brahmans, and 9 became the Naths 
or perfected Jogis, whose names are given below. 

The Naths are always said to be nino in number, iri contradistinction 
to the pant'hs which are, ideally, twelve. Their names and titles arc 
variously given:— 

5. Gaj’pali • GajkantlMiath (Lord of the 
Kloplanfc’s Strength and Neck): GanesA 
Gaja-kartta, elephant-eared, in Sanskrit. 

6. Praj-nAth, or Uduf-nath (Lord of the 
People).- said to be P&rVatf* 

7. Maydrtfpf Machhendra-nalh (tho von- 
drous Form)-: <juril of Gorakh. 

8. Gathepindc Richayakari cr Narantbar: 
Slmnbnjaitl Guru Gorakh-n&th. 


I. AungkAr Adi-nath (Lord of Lords), 

Shiva. 

J. Shehailh (Lord of tho Arrow-shaft): 
variously said to be Krishna or Ram 
Chandra. 

3. Santokh-nifck (Lord of Gratification). 

A A eh ahi.ch ambu - na th (Lord of wondrous 
Immoveability) : variously said to bo 
Haxmman or Lakslimaiui. 

9. Gyansarupo (or Purakh) Siddh Chuuraiij>'ie-vath ! or Pfiran lhagat.f 

Gorakh plays a leading part in the legend of Guga, and naturally 
therefore Jogis, both Hindu and Muhammadan, take offerings made 
to him, giving but a small share to the Ghuhras; and also carry his 
Hag, chharif of peacock’s feathers, from house to house in Bhddon.f 

The Sidhs, more correotly Siddhs, are properly speaking saints of 
exceptional purity of life who have attained to a semi-divine existence, 
but who in the eyes of tho vulgar are perhaps little more than demons 
who obtained power from Gorakh. They are especially worshipped in 
the low hilie,§ <5. g . in Ambfila and Hoshiarpur, in the form of stones, etc., 
and under various names. The distinctive emblem of their cult appeavs 
to be the sirigi, a cylindrical ornament worn on a thread round the 
neck. GhazfdAs is a Siddli. of some repute near Una .* * * § Ghana is said to 
have been a ChamAr, and people of that caste feast on goat’s flesh and 
sing On certain dates to his memory. Another Siddli is the ja^hera, or 
ancestor, KAla Pir, who is worshipped in the low hills and throughout the 
eastern Districts generally and more particularly, as Kill a Mahar, by the 
riindhu Jats as their forebear. His shrine is at Mahar in SamrAla but. 
the Sindhus of Khot in Jind have there set up a shrine with bricks from 
the original tomb and there they, and the KhAtis and Lohfirs too, 

* The Jain, 

t 8«e P. N. Q., H, § 279. 

t P. N. Q., I, § 3. 

§ Not an inappropriate tract if we regard Shiva as t,hc 4 great hill gal and the Siddhs as 
emanations from him through Gorakh, 
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The Jogi earrings. 

worship him. His shrine usually takes the form of a mud-pillar under 
a tree or by a pond, and images of him aro worn in silvor plates as 
oharma. His stoma dh at Khot is in charge of the Ai-panth Jogis. 

The mundra, —How the hundal was turned into a mundra is 
explained in the following story :—When Bhartari was made a Jogi 
he was put to a severe test. Jallandaripft was his guru, bub he 'was 
also a sddiq or pupil of Gorakh, and his chief companions were of 
the Kapl&ni panth, whence ho was known as Bhartari Kapl&ni and 
reckoned one of the 84 sidhs. One day he said to Jallandaripa; 
u Thou hast put me to a severe feat, but henceforth the Jaqirs of this 
panih will be mostly men of the world for they will mingle with such 
men.” Gorakh said that he would be the more pleased with them, and 
Bhartari asked for some mark to be given them to distinguish them 
from worldly people. Accordingly a hole three inches wide was made 
in the Jogi’s oars, and day mundras were inserted in them. Subv 
sequently the mundras were made of wood, then of crystal gilt, then 
of ivory. By wearing the mundras, a Jogi becomes immortal, as 
Bhogu-rikh had told Shakti. When this practice was permitted, two 
sidhs Kharkai and Bhuskai began to bore each Jogfs ears, with 
GoraklVs assent. The latter with these two sidhs and several other 
Jogis settled at a place on the road to HinglAl in BalochistAn, a place 
‘which every Jogi of this pan th must visit if he wishes to he considered 
a perfect sddlm and attain yoga. Since then it has been usual to bore 
a Jogi’s ears, but once when the two sidhs tried to bore the cars of a 
Jogi who had visited that place they found that they healed as fast 
as they bored holes in them, so they gave up the attempt, and Gorakh 
exclaimed that the pilgrim was f Aughar. 1 Thenceforth Aughars 
do not have their ears bored and form a body distinct from the other 
Jogis. 

Jogi Nature-worship. 

The Jogis claim, inter alia , power to transmute any metal into gold 
or silver. In the time of Altamsh, says one legend, a Jogi named 
Dfn& N&th begged a boy sitting in a shop with a heap of copper coin to 
give him a few pieces. The boy said the money was not his, hut his 
iatber’s, and he gave the Jogi' food. The Jogi prayed to Vishnu for 
power to reward the boy, Then ho melted down the copper and 
turned the mass into gold by means of charms and a powder. Altamsh 
heard of the occurrence and witnessed the Jogi’s powers, hut the latter 
declined to accept any of the gold he had made, so it was sent to the 
mint and coined, with his name as well as that of Altamsh upon it. 
Jogis allege that these 1 Dinan&thi * gold mohars arc still to he found. 

Similarly the Jogis claim power over hailstorms, and in Sialkot the 
rathbana* is a Jogi who can check a hailstorm or divert it into 
waste land. 

Th e connection between Jogis and ^ snake-worship is naturally a 
close one. In some places Jogis are said to eat snakes—a kind of 
ritualistic cannibalism— and the snake is often styled jogi , just as the 
parrot is designated 4 pcLWjitft 


* f r. rath, 'hail,' and 6 an a, ‘ ono who Imprisons or checks.’ This practice Is alluded 
to in Prinsep'a fiialkot Settle merit Rep., p* 37* 

tp. n, Q.,n,§ ws. 
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Jogi niem, 

lne cults of the Jogia contain strong plementa of nature-worship 

which finds expression in the names assumed by them after initiation. 

Such are Nfm-njith,* Kanak-nath (wheat), Nd.g-n£th (snake), '1 ota-n&th 
(parrot). 

The Jogia hold everything made of earth in groat respect, whence 
the saying:— Mitti U naan, mitti U bdsan, mitti ha sarkdna, mitti ha 
bdna. — c The earthen dswn (carpet), the earthen pitcher, the earthen 
pillow and the earthen woof/ 

The Jogi Janeo. 

The Joo-is generally wear a, janeo of black wool, which is made by 
certain members of the order, not by any member, nor by a Brahman. 
It is 9 cubits long, made of b* strands each, woven of 8 threads on a 
bobbin, and plaited into a bobbin-thread, like an huglish braid neck¬ 
lace,'!- Round the waist Jogia wear a similar thread of 2 separate 
bobbin-threads of 8 strands each, twisted together, with a loop at 
one end and a button at the other. 

The Kanphatjta should be branded at Kales&r near Dw&rkti with two 
concentric circles within a third incomplete one, both ends of which are 
finished off by a circular bend in the arm.! 

The rudraleshai with two facets is snored to Shiva, and can only be 
worn by the Jogi who has his wife with him: One with o facets is 
devoted to Hainxm&n ; and one with 11 is highly prized, being sacred to 
Ganri Shankar and worn by celibate Jogfs. 

The Jogi funeral rites. 

A dying Jogi is made to sit cross-legged. After death the corpse is 
washed by the deceased’s fellow-Jogfs, a langoti tied round its waist 
and ashes smeared over it. A coffin is then made, if means peinu^, 
but a poor Jtigi is simply wrapped in a blanket and carried by two 
men on two poles, mi the body thrown into s tiver. A wealthy Jog. 
is, however, placed on a wooden chaula shaped like a palanquin,, and 
upon this flowers are cast. The procession to the grave is ca led 
mwdri and is headed by horses and bands playing musio. The giave 
is made deep, with a Spacious niche like that m Muhammadan graves, 
and the body placed in it cross-legged and facing the northT Ti e 
Jogi’s bairdgan is placed before him, with a gourd £ul1 of 
his right, a loin-cloth, a kemak or staff of Mahadeo, a loaf of wheaten 
dour, and two earthen plates, one full of water, the other of noe and 
milk. An earthen potsherd is also placed on his head. Then a monnd 


— At P. N , Q. t n, 562, it is noted that the chela gets a flower or plant-name for life; 

but animal-names appear to be also adopted, oVl „, liq nnf i m +hi3 is at- 

t To the janeo is attached a circlet cl horn (Aocerw and to thw g at¬ 

tached the nud or whistle, which makes a noise like a conoh, but not so loud. t.i n. 

II. 126. 

I east « 

p, N. Q,; Ilfl£7. In. the Simla hills the Jogis were originally mendicants, but | iav ® 
become householders. They bum the dead, and for every a ] so get some 

together with a plate of brass or Icapai and a woollen 01 cotton cloth, incy aisog , 

grain at each harvest. Tliey are considered defiled aa they take offering! made - 4 » 

and the Kanets and higher castes will not drink wjth them. 
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•'raised over the grave * and all the Jogfs wash their hands with water 
supplied by the deceased's disciples. They then bathe and the dis¬ 
ciples give them sweets. On the third day they are also fed (churrna 
alone being given if the disciples are poor). Later on the shrddh is, 
if possible, performed thus:—Jogis are invited and keep a vigil all 
night. About a pahr before dawn they are fod with fish, or pakauras 
(vegetables coated with haisan or paste of powdered gram fried in 
mustard oil), or khir, i. e. rice boiled in milk, gram and ghungrridn, or 
pildo, or rice, wine, flesh, fruit, etc. Seven thrones or gaddis are now 
erected to : (i) the Fir, (ii) Jognls, (in) Sakhya or witness, (tv) Bir, 
(v) the Bhandiiri of Guru Gorakh Nrifch, (vi) Guru Gorakh Nath, and 
(mi) to Neka. Mantras are then repeated, and clothes: gold, silver and 
copper j a cow and earth given away in charity. The wake is now 
attended only by Jogis but formerly men of all classes, even Muham¬ 
madans, used to take part in it. Lastly, after all these ceremonies, a 
council (pimhara) of Jogis is held, and ono of the deceased's disciples 
is elected Guru or Bir Mahant, three kinds of food, puri, kachauri and 
pildo being distributed. The deceased's clothes and the coffin are 
given to the koticdh, or hanhias , or else to Jangamfagirs. As the Juki 
is not burnt his bones cannot be sent to the Ganges, so his nails are 
removed and taken to Hardw&r. The samddh of a Jogi may be of 
earth or brick, and belpattar (leaves) are strewn, over it. On it a lamp 
is also kept burning for 10 days, flowers and water being placed near 
it and a conch being blown. Rice balls are given in the name of the 
deceased for 10 days as among other Hindus. On the 10th day clothe** 
are washed and on the 13th hirya haram ceremony is performed. The 
ceremonies are the same as among Hindus. 

The following story is told to account for the fact that Jogis bury 
their dead: In Gorakh's time there arose a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, the latter saying they were masters 
of the earth and of all the living and the dead. Gorakh sat ou the 
ground, placing all his food, etc., by his side, and bade the earth yield 
to him, if he too had a share in it. It opened and Gorakh sank into it, 
and so Jogis usually bury their dead. 

Initiation . 

In theory any Hindu can become a Jogi, but in practice only those of 
the twice-born castes are admitted into the order. In theory caste is 
abandoned upon entering it, and as marriage is, in theory, forbidden, 
no question as to caste can arise in connection with it. But as mar¬ 
riage is in practice tolerated the original caste is preserved in practice 
for matrimonial purposes, though in theory all Jogis are caste-less. 
Further, there is a tendency to avoid marriage in the same panth, 
as all the members of a panth are in theory spiritually akin! 
Within the order there is in theory equality and no restrictions are 
placed upon eating, drinking or smoking together, but even a Hindu 
of high caste who joins the panth of Jalandhar N;Uh is excluded by 
other pantK?, Moreover, the theoretical equality does not extend to 
the. women, as the Jogi does not allow his women-folk to eat with him. 
Women of every panth may, however, eat together. 


* Over the grave an earthen potsherd is also placed on a three-legged stool. 
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would-be disciple is dissuaded from becoming a Jogi, the hardships 
of the life being impressed upon him. If ho persists he is made to fust 
for two or throe days. After this, a knifo is driven into the earth and 
the novice is made to swear by it— 

(i) not to engage in trade; 

(ii) not to take employment; 

(Hi) not to keep dangerous weapons ; 

\iv) not to become angry when abused ; and 
fu) not to many. 

He is also required to protect his ears, for a Jogi whose ears were 
out used to be buried alive, but is now only excommunicated. Alter 
this probation his ears are bored by a guru , or an adept, who is entitled 
to R 0( 1-4 as an offering which may or rnay not be accepted. 

Up to a certain point the Jogi initiatory rites resemble those of the 
Saniisia. The choti of the novice is removed by the guru : tho janeo 
is also removed : and he is given saffroD-coloured clothes to wear. Of 
these the kafni is worn compulsorily. The guru-mantar is then com¬ 
municated, eecretlv. After this the Jogia of * a certain sect ’ pierce the 
chela's ears, and insert the kundal or earring, and the chela, hitherto 
an aughar,* now becomes a nath, certain set phrases (not mantras) 
being recited. According to Macauliffe Jogis smear ashes on then* naked 
bodies as clothing or a protection against the elements,t but the ashes 
appear to symbolize their death to the world, like the kajni. 

We may thus safely distinguish three stages in a Jogi's initiation. 
At first he is a chela (pupil or candidate), then an aughar or novice ,% 
nnd finally a darshani, vulg. kanphatta,^ ( or split-eared ). An 
Aughar is not entitled to all the privileges of the sect, e. g. t at a feast he 
only receives half the portion of a Kanphatta. A Jogi who is fully 
initiated certainly loses all rights of inheritance in his natural family, 
but it is doubtful whether an Angliar would do so. It is also not clear 
whether initiation iuvqlVes the loss of property already vested m the 
initiate, but presumably it would do so. 


* According to this account auglutr simply means ' novice.’ is a title acquired by 

the fully initiate. An account of the Jogis of Ratn N&th says that .he' candid.ate « given 
a razor) and scissors ssvan times by his swm who deters him fiom entering the Jogi or dm, 
bShe^sStlw ffuru cuts off a tuft of his hair and ho is then shaved by a 
barber Then he is made to bathe and besmeared with ashes, a kafn* orshroud, a hngoti 
iuida cap being given to him. The ashes and kafni clearly signify hisdeathtotho world. 
After six months’ probation Ids ears are pierced and earthen rings mseitod m them. 

J ft indS^’said That An aughar can become a Saniisi, an Udasi, a Bairagi, a 
SuthrlLhi, !£* etc., as well as a Jogi or a Jangam. On the other 

represent the A ughaps as a distinct order other words the more 

while tho Kanphattaa are followers of Gorakh and Maohhendra G a otlwr. ^ 

perfect .loam) - or again they are connected with two schools of the PatanjaLi piulo. ophy ■ 
wMlo°a thiS iccouaU^ite up 7 lie Jogis into Shiv worship^ R in 

8 Joels themselves do not use the word Kanphatta. It is a popular tei m. bo too in 
•OX are diatingniahed by variona names £oritag. U;*»*»■» 

sHb® :ia ssfciSMte a KtSar 

or liberated from ’worldly restraints does not piatteT A8* 

says ' Sikh Religion, I, p. l«a», but a popular term for any mendicant, see uatts, p, to, 
ft Is believed that .Togis live for centuries as a result of tlieir austerities. 






Jogi divisions. 

^The derivation of Aughar is obscure. The grade or order, M 
wo regard it, does not appear to be connected with the Aghon or 
Ghor-paothiswho are cannibal fdqirs of ft singularly repulsive type* 
The Aughars of Kirdna in Jhang are of good repute and retain large 
iaqirs granted them by the Sikhs. They are distinguished by an ocnre- 
eoloured turban over which is twisted a. black net-work of thread 
covered with gold. The mediant is styled pir, and once elected may 
never again descend the hill. 

To these three degrees may perhaps be added a fourth, that of 
mahatma, a dignity hardly alluded to in the accounts rendered of the 
sect. A Jogi who attains to great spiritual eminence is exempt from 
wearing mundm », the janeo, and so on. 

After initiation a Jogi may apparently select the function which he 
is to fulfil Thus be may become a militant member of the sect, vowed 
to celibacy and styled Nanga, N&ga, NM, Nihang, Kanphara or 
K&nphatta. 

Or be may relapse and, breaking his vow of celibacy, become a 
secular Jogi, designated Bindi-N&gi, Sanyogi (Samayogi), Gharbdri or 
Grihisti. 

Lastly, the initiate Jogi may join ono of the various panths or 
orders. These panths are in theory limited to twelve in number, but 
' in reality they number many more than twelve. 

The divisions and offshoots of the Jogis. 

The grouping of the Jogis is exceedingly complex and appears to 
vary iu different parts of these Provinces. 

Thus in Kslngra the Hindu Jogis are classed as r Andarld * 1 or Inner 
and f BdhirV or Outer Jogis ; and the former are further divided into 
Darsbanls and Aughara.t 

The distinctions between these Inner and Outer groups are not 
specified, but they have different observances and their origin is thus 
accounted for:—Once when Gorakh gave two goats to Machhendra’s 
sons he bade them slaughter the animals at a place where none could 
see them. One boy killed his goat: but the other came back with his 
alive, and said that he had found no such spot, since if no man were 
present the birds would witness the slaughter, or, if there were no birds, 
the son or moon. Gorakh seated fchelatter boy by his side and he was 
called Andarki, while the other was expelled and dubbed B£hirU. 
Both groups observe the usual Hindu social customs, except at death, 
the only difference being that the B&hirlii only give Brahmans food and 
do not feast them, and at funerals they blow a ndd instead of the 
conch, which is used by the Andarlas. 


p vi o I 41 136, 375, 473. There is no sufficient evidence to connect Aughar with 
, , 0 ' A-ghok — un-terrible, Monier-Williams, Sanal\ Diciy., s. v. According to Platts 

(t) 106 } aughar means awkward, ungainly, ttocouth. . _ T ... ... 

1 1 The Darshaius have lour sub-groups : Khokhar, Sonhhla, Jagera and Natti; while 
the Aughar have six : Bharabaria, Biria, Avan, Jiwan, Kalin, Bharsi and Same. It does 

not appear whether these are schools or sections. 

The Bahirla arc all Aughars and have a number of sub-groups j. Raipur Margin, It of run, 
Daryethi, ,Molgu, Tandiilu, Ohuchhlu, Ghigraon, Kehne, Tiargu, Dhamarchu, Phalevu, 
Sidbpuru, Karan and Jhak. 








Elsewhere the Darakanfs* appear as a group which is distinguished 
from the Nangas, who use flesh and spirituous liquor, which the former 
avoid. The latter also are said to wear no clothes—as their name denotes, 
hut the Darshanis are said to he further divided into two classes, of 
which one is clothed, while the other, which smears the body with 
ashes and affects the dhuni, is not. However this may bathe Dar,sham's 
must have their ears pierced and are thus identical with the Kanphara 
or KanpliaRa Jogis, The latter are celibate and live by begging, in 
contradistinction to the Sanyogis who can marry and possess property, t 

In Jfnd the Jogfs *>re Bakl to be classed as (i) Bayf-dargah, ‘ of the 
greater court/ who avoid flesh and spirits, and as (ii) Uhhot,i-dargd,b,J 
who do not. Both groups are disciples of Mast Nath, the famous 
mahant of Bohar. Jalandhar Ndfch was the son of awhose wife 
remained pregnant for 12 yearn without giving birth to her child, and 
she was thought to be afflicted with dropsy {Jalandhar). At last 
the RfijA vowed that, if a son were vouchsafed him, he would dedicate 
him to Gorakhn&th. Jalandhar Ndtli was bora in response to this 
vow, and founded the panth named after him. 

Raja Bhartari was the son of Baja Bhoj, king of Dh&ranagar. He 
had 71 ranis, of whom one, by namo Pingla, was a disciple of Gorakh,§ 
who gave her a flower saying it would remain ever fresh as long as her 
husband was alive. One day to test feingla's love Bhartari went 
a-hunting and sent hack his blood-stained clothes and horse with tbo 
news that he had been killed, but the rani, seeing the flower still fresh 
knew that the R&jd, only doubted her love for him and in grief at Ida 
mistrust killed herself. When she was carried out to the burning- 
ground the R&ja evinced great grief, and Gorakh appeared. Breaking ■ 
his chipUW the saint Walked round it, weeping, and Bhartari asked 
him why he grieved. Gorakh answered that he could get the RJj& 
a thousand queens, but never a vessel like the one he had just broken, 
and he showed him a hundred ranis as fair as Pingla, but each of them 
said: f Hold aloof ! Art thou mad ? No one knows how often wo 
have been thy mothers or sisters or wives/ Hearing these words 
Bhartari’s grief was moderated and he made Gorakh his guru, but 
did not abandon his kingdom. Still when he returned to his kingdom 
the loss of Pingla troubled him and his other queens bade him seek 
distraction in hunting. In great pomp he marched forth, and the dust 
darkened the sun. On the banks of the Sarnru he saw a herd of deer, 
70 hinds with a single stag. He failed to kill the'stag, and one of the 
hinds besought him to kill one of them instead, since the stag was as 
dear to them as he was to his queens, but the Rdj£ said he, a Kshatriya, 
could not kilt a hind. So the hind who hail spoken bade the stag meet 
the RSj&’e arrow, and as he fell he said: ‘ Give my feet to the thief 


* e.g. in Ambala. Darshan is said to — mu-ndra : it is ordinarily made of clay or glass, 
but wealthy gurHn wear dar&hans of gold. 

t So at least runs ono version from AmbaJa. . _ . ' . 

i But in Dera Ghazi Khitn we find Bari-daigih given as equivalent to Ai-pantlu, Qiid the 
ChWi-dargah described as the foundation of a Chamir disciple ofPir Mast hath, who 
bestowed the title on him in reward for hia faithful service. , 

& Bhartari, it is said, had steadfastly refused to become a disciple of Jalandhar With 
though repeatedly urged to do so by Gorakh himself, 
jj c hipi, a kind of vessel made of cocoauut and generally earned b yfaqirn. 
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The Jogi sub-orders. 

ie may escape with his life; my horn# to a Jogi that lie may 

_as his nad; my skin to an ascetic that he may worship, on it ; 

my eyes to a fair woman that she may bo called ytiiTga-naini^ ; and 
eat my flesh thyself.’ And to this day these things are used as the dying 
stag desired. 

On his return the Kaj& was met by Gorakh who said he had killed 
one of his disciples. Bhartarl retorted that if he bad any spiritual 
powers ho could restore the stag to life, and Gorakh, casting a little 
earth on his body, did so. Bhartarl then became a Jogi and with his 
retainers accompanied Gorakh, but the latter refused to accept him 
as a disciple unless he brought alms from his ranis, addressing them 
aa his mothers, and practised jog lor 12 years. Bhartari did as h« was 
bid, and in answer to his queens’ remonstrances said: *' From the point 
of view of my raj ye are my queens, but from that of jog ye are my 
mothers, as the guru baa bidden me call you so.” Thus lie became a 
perfect jogi and founded the Bhartarl Bairag panth of the Jogis. 

Upon no topic is our information so confused, contradictory and 
incomplete as it is on the subject of the various sub-orders into which 
the Jogis, as an order, are divided. The following is a. list of most, of 
these sub-orders in alphabetical order with a brief note on each : 

The Abha-panthi is probably identical with the Abhang Nath of 
the Tahqiqat i-GhiMi, 

The Aghori, Ghori or Agbor-panthi is an order which smears itself 
with excrement, drink 3 out of a human skull and occasionally digs up 
the recently buried body of a child and eats it ; thus carrying out the 
principle that nothing is common or unclean to its extreme logical con¬ 
clusion. 

The Ai-panth is a well-known order, said to be ancienfc.t In Dera 
Ghdzi Khd.u it is called the Bari-darguh, and one of its »ain%$ when 
engaged in yog, cursed one of his disciples for standing before him with 
only a langoti on and bade him remain nag a or naked for ever. So 
to this day hie descendants are called Ntigas. Another account saya 
that this and the Haith-panthi order were founded by Gorakh Ndth, 

The chief asm of the Ai-panth is at Bohar in tlio Rohtak district. 
It is said to have been founded by a famous guru, named Narm61-jf§ 
who was born only a few generations after Gorakh’s time at Kliot, now 
in the Jind State. In veneration for him all the succeeding gurus 
adopted the termination Ai in lieu of Nilth, and this is still done at 
Khofc but not at Bohar. Five generations after Narmdi, Mast 
Nath or Masfcdf-ji became guru at Bohar in Sam bat 1788,. and after 
him the affix NtUh was resumed there, though the dean is stilt held 
by the Af-panth. Mast Nath died in Sambat 1804, and a fair is held 
here on Phdgan mdi 9th, the anniversary of' his death. The man 
contains no idolB. Hindus of all castes are employed but those of the 
menial castes are termed Chamarwd,!| but- other initiates lose their 
caste, and become merged in the order. At noon hhog or sacramental 

# With eyes like a deer - one of the chief points in Indian beauty. 

t It is mentioned in the Dabintan: II, p. 128, 

tl’tr Mast Nath, apparently. . ... . , 

§ From narm, gentle. The meaning of ai is unknown or is at any rate not disclosed. 

|| They also appear to ho called Sirbhaogi. 
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of flie order); and then the bhantfdr or refectory is opened and food 
distributed freely to nil, no matter what their caste. A lamp, fed 
with ghi, is kept burning in each mmddh. In a dharmsdla near 
Bohar is a Sanskrit inscription of Sam bat 1333. The Bairag or 
Bhartari Bairag order was founded by Baja. Bhartari, and ranks alter 
the SatdShith * But in the west of these Provinces the Bair jig’s founda¬ 
tion is ascribed to Prem NAth of Mochh in Mi&nwali, the head-quarters 
of the order beiug at Mi&ni in Sh&hpur. Like the. DaryA-n&bhi this 
order is an offshoot of that founded by Pir Hatn Nd,th of Pesh&war. 
It has also representatives at K&l&bagh and Isakhel. 

Tbo Bhartari Bairag Jogis found in the Bawal nirAmat of N&bha 
are secular and belong to the Punia (Jut) got, which they retain. Their 
forebear Mai Nsith was as a child driven from his home in Delhi 
district by famine, and the Muhammadan Meos of Solaab&ri in 
Bawal brought him up. When the Jsits seized the village he lived 
by begging and became a jog i, so the Jdts made him marry a girl 
belonging to a party of juggler Jogis. Then he went to Narainpur 
in Jaipur territory and became a chela of Gorakli Nath, 

The Bharatig Natli'oi the Tahqiqat is possibly the H&ndi-pharung. 

The Brahma ka order appears to be the same as the Sat-n&th. 

The Daryii-ndthi order is chiefly found in the west, especially trans- 
Indus. It possesses gaddls at Makhad on the ludus, in Koh6t and 
even in Quetta. 

The Dhaj-pauthi order is found in or at least reported from Peshawar 
and in Amb&la. It may be that the order derives its name from dhaj 
meaning flag. Mr. Maelagaii mentions the Dbaj-panthi as followers of 
Hanuman, The Tahqiqat gives DhajA-panthi ns the form of the name. 

The Dharm-ndtM order is widely spread, but its head-quarters are 
on the God&wari. Its foundation is ascribed to a K&ja Dhartn. 

r The Gangd-ndthi order was founded by one of Kapal Muni’s two 
disciples, ft is mentioned in the Tahqiqat as Gangal-n&th. 

The origin of the J&landbar-n&bh order has already been related. 
In Amritsar it is known as B&wil Jalandhar ke, and ita members 
keep snakes. 

The Kaniba-ki are said to be clielas of Jalandhar Nath. Of this 
branch are the Sapelas : Maclagan, § 55. 

The KapMivi or Kapil-pantlu order ascribes its origin to Kapal 
Muni, and is thus aho known as Kapal Deo ke. Or it was founded 
by A;jai Pal, Kapal Muni’s disciple, and is thus cousin to the Ganga- 
n&thi order. 

The Kaya-mtthi or Kayan-nfithi is an offshoot of the Gangjf-n&thi. 
But in Dera Gb&zi Khan it is said that they received their uame from 
Pir Eatn N&th who made an image put of the dirt of his own body. 

* A t least in Dera Clluizi, in which district it is returned as Bairaj, another order (said 
to be derived from it) being styled Bniraj Mavigka. In Anibnla a Bara] order Is 
mentioned, fn Kamil Baira# and Bkurturi appear as two distinct orders. 
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The Kanthar or Khan tar order owes its origin to Gareth a. In 
Ambdla it is said to be endogamous. 

Lacliliman Nath’s order is said in Hoshi&rpur to be also known ns 
the Darbdri Nath Tilla B6l Gondai, but in Amritsar is said to be 
the same as the Natesri (as in Mac-lagan* § 55). 

The Mdi-ka-panth are disciples of the Devi Kali. 

The Man Mauthi appear to be identical with the Man Ndbh, returned 
from Pesh&war, and the Manathi or Mannati in Jhelmn who ascribe 
their foundation to Rajd Kasiilii. Mr. Maclagau mentions the Mdn- 
Nath as followers of Ras&lu* § 65. 

The Mdkhla dlidri is a class or order which is returned from Ambdia 
and its name is said to mean wearer of the tardgi. 

The Natesri order appears to have uo representatives in tbe Punjab 
but see above under Lachhmau Nath’s order. 

The Nfm N&fchia is distinct from the order founded by Piras Nath g.v. 

It is said to be also called Gapldni or Kisgai. 

The Papanfch appears to be also called Panathi or Panpatai, a sub¬ 
order founded by Jalandhar as a disciple of MahAdeo, 

The Pagal appears to be identical with the R&wal-Ghalla. 

r rhe P&raft Ndfch order is sometimes shown as half au order, the 
K&wals being its other half. But Pdras Nath was one of Machhendra’s 
two sons and he founded an order which soon split up into two dis-. 
binefc schools, (i) the Puj—who are celibate but live in houses and ob¬ 
serve none of the rules observed by (n) the Sartoras, who always 
wear a cloth over the mouths, strain water before drinking it, never 
kill aught that has life : further they never build houses, but lead a 
wandering life, eating only food cooked by others, and smoking from 
a ehilam , never from a tmJckah . That these two sub-orders are both 
Jains by religion, if not by sect, is perfectly obvious, and it. is indeed 
expressly said that this Pdras NAth is he whom the Jains revere. 

The R&m-ke, or Ram Ghandrn-ke, panth was founded by Ram Nath, 
a disciple of Santokh NsUh, and had its head* quarters ui the Goddwari 
till it was replaced there by the Dharm-mlthf. It appears to be some-, 
times ascribed to R&m Chandra, but erroneously so. 

The Sant-nathi appear to be quite distinct from the Sat-n&thi. 

The Sat-ndth (or Bmhma-ko q,v.) 

The Santokh Ndthi are mentioned by Mr. Maclagau as followers of 
Bishn Narain, and are probably the Vishnu of Amritsar. 

Other orders mentioned are the Bade ke, in Dora Ghdzi Khan, tbe 
Baljati in Karndl, the Bharat in Dora GhM Khdu, Haith-panthi in 
Amb&la and Jlielum, Haridni, Latetri and Mai ka panth in Dem GhM 
KMn, the Path-sana in Karndl (Patsaina in Jfnd), Ridli Ndth in 
Amritsar, Sahj in Arnbdla, and the Bishnu in Amritsar. 

In Mr. Maclagan’s lists also appear the Kalepa and R&tn Ndth ; aud 
in the Tahqiqdt-i-Chisliti. the Dbar Ndth, Darpa-Ndth, Kanak Ndfch and 
N6g N&th* are also mentioned. 



The Jogi sub-orders. 


* Possibly the liav/als. 
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Jogi offshoots. 

I he P&dha arc described in Anib&la as a caaLo, originally Jogi?, bufc 
purely secular and now endogamons. 

The influence of Jogia on and beyond the norfeH-west frontier is one 
of the most remarkable features of the cult. Legend connects the Gor- 
khatn at Peshawar with Gorakh, and it was once a Jogi haunt as 
both Bfibar and Abufl-Fazl testify. The chief saint of the Jogis in 
the north-west is Pir Ratn NAnh of Peshawar/' in which district as 
well as throughout KAbtil and Khoren, a habit is said to be current 
which describes his power. 

The disciples of Pir Ratn Niith do not wear the mundra, and to 

account for this tradition says that once when Jogis of the 12 orders 

had assembled at Tilla for a tuhra observance, Ratn Ndth, who had no 
earrings,t was only assigned a half share. He protested that a Jo<»i 
who had earrings m his heart need wear none in his ears, and lie opened 
his breast to exhibit the mundra in his heart ! So his disciples are ex¬ 
empt from the usual rule of the sect. They appear to belong to the 
Darji-nAthi panth but the branch of Pir Ratn Ntth’s dera at liidoi in 
Sh&hpur is held by Rair&g-ke-Jogis. 

(The Bachhownlia is a group of Muhammadan Jogis who claim de¬ 
scent from one Gajjan Jut and yet have more than one Hindu got 
(Piindhi, CbaihU, Gil, Sindhu and RathoraJ). Like Hindus they marry 
outside the got. They are chroniclers or panegyrists, and live on alms, 
carrying a jholi (wallet) and a turban composed of two dopaptas, each 
of a different colour, as their distinctive costume. Originally Hindus 
they adopted IsJdm and took to begging, their name being doubtless 
derived from H. bichha, * alms.’ But they have, of course, a tale to 
explain their name and say that their forebears grazed a Kumhar’s 
bachha —a story inconsistent with the fact that they are not all of one 
and the same got , but which doubtless alludes to their ancient worship 
of the earth-god.} L 

(Another Muhammadan group is that of the Kdl-pelias as the dis¬ 
ciples of IsmdhT are sometimes called. Little seems to be known about 
Tsm^il except that he was initiated by one of the Sidh Sanskanpfi) 
Ho is also said to have been an adept, in black magic and ‘ a Con-' 
temporary of on© Kamakha d&vij It is difficult to avoid the eoniecture 
that he is in some way connected with the Ismailians, 

( The Rivals, however, are the most important of the Muhammadan 
Jogi groups. Found, mainly, in the western districts they wander far 
and wide over the rest of India, and even to Europe where they practise 
as quack occulisfcs and physicians. The name is, indeed, said to be a 

* There are Jogi shrines at Kohat, Jalalibad and Kabul, as wellas at PesMwar~^Td 
the incumbent at the three last named is styled Oosatn, Pir Bar Nath of KohUt was 
initiated on a stone near the BawAna springs. Even the fanatical Muhammadans of 
parts reverence Pfr Ratn Nrfth. 9 

t As a novice (Aughar) he would wear no earrings and only bo entitled to half a share 
Another version is that Ratn Nfith demanded a double share and, when objection was lak^t' 
created a man. named Kanian Nith, from the sweat and dirt of his own body Other 
stories explain that a,Togi of eminent piety is exempt from the rule reanirimr a Joei to 
wear earrings and a jane<\ 6 

t Add Aland h4r (Rajputs') and Sidhu, Ohima, Sahnti, SahAran, Lit, Samrao and Hamhar 
in Nibha. The Bachhowfilia appears to be a numerous group in the PhulkiAn 

states. 
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fa air and wandered till no canie iu 

d® »nd thence W6 »t to Jhang whore he .ought for bis beloved. 
All his disciples end companions were called Kawal. 

(The Rawals are sometimes said to be divided mto two groups, 
Mandiat and Ghal.t but according to one account they form » ¥ 
one of the 12 orders, the other being the P&ras Nath, if. the Jams. 
Probably this latter tale merely meauB that tho B4wala like the • 
are an offshoot of the Jogi colts.) 

The M’fir Firs. 

In the reign o£ Atbor there lived in Rajauri a Jogi named Shakkar 
Kith Who was challenged by the Muhammadans to provide sugar in 
tlrat country, in which the article war ***. * H * 

T.rMVftra caused it to ram sugar on the 10th ot Xlajao, wiu a. i 
?SV mkka?was the disciple of Sadeshar Nath of Badeshar, and when 
Akto visited that plac! and ordered a fort to he built there Badeshar 
N^cZedaU tlZprhlgs to dry up, by throwing a stone, which 

made Akbar abandon his project.] 

< p< r > ghakkar Nith on bis deatli-bed, having no disciples, ended to 
the only man near him, one JrVfir, a Muhanrmadanand made hm. W 
successor, thus starting a new order. He »dviaed J& fir_|o make otoy 
uneircu incised Muhammadans h.s disciples, and this luhjs s 
served by the order which employs Hindu cooks, and whose “?“ be ™ 
bora their ears, but do not oat with other Jogfs, though they eojoy 
thei^ privileges. The Jogis of Hr Jtffir .re Sant-nSlh.fc by sect. 

The Jang am s. 

The Jan gam, or Jogi-Jangam as he is sometimes called in contrsdis- 
dffl Jogi ptoper, originated thus: When Sluva married 
Pilrhnti no one would acoept alms at his hands, so lie created a man 
from Ms thigh lima) and, giving him alms, prom.ee,1 him immortality 
but declared he should live by begging. The ^ngams are dmdrf into 
four croups, (i) Mfil, celibates, who practise yog intheprunm/am form. 

Langoci, celibate, also who cany the image of Bluva m theNaroad- 
eshwai incarnation in a small phylactery round the neck (cWeflj found 
in the south of India) : (m) Sail, also celibate, found chiefly m the hills 
S they avoid mixing with worldly people ; and ( v) Dim, found m the 
south-east Punjab. 'This last-named group is secular and is‘ re «“'^ a 
from the Brahman, Rrtjput, Bh&t, JA* and Arora castes., Bug tho got 
appears to be often lost on entering the group, for it is said to comprise 
15 gots :— 

Bhit. 

Bainiwil. 

Chandlwal, 

Kedhu. 

Clihal. 


Pow&r 

Kajwihi. 

Taaur.. 

Duple, 

Laran. 


Indaura. 

Sadher, 

Nehri. 

Sahag. 

Narre. 


-Trfostoryb dearly based do the” time-honoured analogy **“ deSir * 

of The word toinda is of co^derable, interest. 

\ Founded by MahWeo and" also said to bo called Pagal, 






The Jogi caste 

Marriage is effected by exchange, two got* being avoided.* 
Rupees 50, 25, 15 or 10 are spec on a wedding, according to its class. 
Widows remarry, but, if a widow marry one who is excommunicated,, 
the man is made to bathe in the Ganges and feast the brotherhood; then 
the pair are re-admitted into the caste. 

Another version is that Shiva at bis wedding created two recipients 
of his alms, one, Jangam, from the sweat of liis brow, the other, 
Lingam, from his thigh. Those Jangatns accept alms from all Hindus, 
at least, in the western Districts, whereas Lingains only take them 
from Jogfs and Sanidsis. But it is usually said that tho Jangam ac¬ 
cepts alms from Jogis. 

To the Jangam, Shiva,gave the hull's’ necklace bung with a boll or 
jams, and. .everything that .was' on his Head, and so Jangams still 
wear figures of rlie moon, serpents, etc., on their heads. Ho also or¬ 
dered them to live by begging, and so Jangams still sing songs about 
Shiva’s wodding, playing on the jar as as they beg, Instead of the 
mundra they wear brass flowers in their ears, carry peacocks feathers, 
and go about begging in the bazars, demanding a pice from each shop. 
They are looked upon as Brahmans and are said to correspond with the 
Lingayats of Central and Southern India. 

The Sapetas or iSampelas. 

The samjwlas, or snake-men, claim 'Kdnnhipi (Kanfpri), the son of the 
Jhinwar who caught the fish from which Machhendra Ndth had emerged : 
Kftnnhipi was brought up with him and became a disciple of Jalandhar 
N&fch, By which is meant that snake-charmers, like snakes, owe much 
to the waters. The sampelas are nob celibate; though they have their 
ears bored and wear the mundra , with ochre-dyed clothes, and they rank 
lower than the Hindu Jogis because they will take food from a Muham¬ 
madan and eat jackal. They tame snakes, playing on the gourd-pipe 
(bin), and lead a wandering life, but do not thieve. Their semi-religious 
character places them above the Kanjars and similar tribes. Some of 
their gets are — 

Gddaria. | Linab. [ Athwal. 

Tank. } Chauhiui. Solitra. 

Phenkya, | Tabliw4l. 1 Minna. 

In marriage four got? are avoided. 

The Jogis as a caste. 

The secular Jogi or Sarnyogi, as he should apparently be called, does 
in parts of the Punjab form a true caste. Thus in KuUuhe has beoome 
a Nath and in Atnb&la a Jogi-Padha, In Loh&ru there is a small Jogi 
paste of the JiUu tribe which was founded by a I&jput of that tribe. 
Of his two sons the descendants of one, BAre Nath are secular, when 
those of the other Bar NAtb remain celibate, pierce their ears and wear 
the mundra, though how they are recruited is not explained. In all 
respects they follow the usual rites save at death. They bury the body 
seated, facing north and place a pitcher of water under its right arm 
and some boiled rice under its left arm. Widow remarriage is 
allowed. 

* Marriage by purchase appears to be forbidden, and if the bride’s family has not a boy 
eligible to marry at once, the bridegroom’s family will owe them a girl till one is required. 










Johal — Joiya, 

In Ambrtla the Samyogis (not the Pddhas) are said to have 12 sec¬ 
tion?, including the:— 


Ai. 

Dhaj. 

Bahj. 

Halt. 


K&nthar, 
Tagal. 
Paopanfchi. 
R&wal. 


The Kanthara are said to he endogamous, but all tho others inter¬ 
marry, In N&bha the yadhas, however, do not appear to be a caste, 
but are simply Jogis who teach children Hindi. 

Though professing Jogis are forbidden to marry, many of them 
do s«>, and it is impossible to disentangle the Jogis who abandon celibacy 
from those who do not profess it at all and form a caste, in Uera 
Ghdzi Khdm, for instance, Jogis intermarry but not within their caste 
as Jogis. There is no bar to Hindu or a Sanydsi taking a Jogi girt 
in marriage, but respectable Hindus do not do so. Their marnage 
ceremonies are generally like those of Hindus, as Brahmans perform 
them. A Jogi who marries is regarded with comfempt by his brother 
Jocris, who do not smoke with him until lie has given a feast at a 
cost of Rs. 12-8 to an assembly of Jogis at some sacred place, such 
ns the bank of the Ganges, or a fair. 

On the other hand Grihisti Jogis retain many outward signs of the 
‘ professing Jogi. They wear saffron coloured clothes and sometimes 
smear ashes over the body. They use th ejaneo of black wool which 
is smaller than that worn by a Brahman or other twice-born Hindu. 
They wear a n&d of horn or else have a bit of wood made in the Bhape 
of a ndd and attached to the janeo. They are obliged to wear a 
pauncU of wool round their hands and feet arid a woollen string round 
the waist. They also use tho rosary of rudrdksh beads. Some have 
their ears bored while others go to Gorakh Nath’s gaddi and get a 
Jcanthi tied round the neck. Though the use of flesh and liquor is 
permissible they follow the Brahmans and abstain from them. They 
live on alms and by singing the love tales of Utr and Ednjha, etc., and 
ballads like those of Jaimed and Faltah, etc. Others live by exhibiting 
nadia bulls. In Karn&l the Jogis by caste are generally Hindus and 
receive offerings made to the impure gods They form one of the 
lowest of all castes and practise witchcraft and divination, being also 
musicians. 

Johal, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Johar, a Hindu family of Tulagang in Jhelum, 

Joiya The Joiya is one of the 30 royal races of Rajputs, and is described 
in the ancient chronicles as ‘'lords of the Jangal-des/ a tract which 
comprehended Hariana, BhaUntna, Bhafaer, and Nagor. They also 
held; in common with the Dehia with whom their name is always 
coupled, the banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence. Some 
seven centuries ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus traot 
and partly subjugated in the Bdgar country by the Bhatti; and m the 
middle of the 16th century they were expelled, from the Joiya canton 
of Blk&ner by the R4thor rulers for attempting to regain their inde¬ 
pendence. Tod remarks that "the Rajputs carried fire and sword 
i ato this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has 
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remained desolate, and the very name of Joiya is lost, though the 
of considerable towns bear testimony to it remote sintiqoilyThe 
Joiya, however, have not disappeared. They still hold all the banks of 
the Sufcfej from the Wafcttt border nearly aa far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, though the Bbattis turned them out of Kahror, and they 
lost their semi-indopendeuce when their possessions formed a part oi 
the Bahawalpur State ; they hold a tract in Bikdner on the bed of the 
old Ghaggar just below Bhafuer, their ancient seat; and they are found 

in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Sutlej of Lahore and he- 

rozepur and on the lower Indus of the Derajfit and Muzaffargarh, about 
a third of their whole number being returned as JAfs. The Multan bar 
is known to this day as the Joiya bar. General Cunningham says that 
they are to be found in some numbers in the Salt Kange or mountains 
of Jfid, and identifies them with the Jodia or Yodia, the warrior class of 
India in Panini’s time (450 B. C.}, and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joiya in SMhpur. But PaUfafs Jodia would perhaps more pro¬ 
bably be tho modem Gheba, whose original tribal name is said to be 
. Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joiya of the Sutlej and of Hissar 
trace their origin from Bhafner, and have a curious tradition, current 
apparently from Hissi&r to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot 
trace tlieir RAjput descent in tho male line. The Hias4r Joiya make 
themselves descendants in the fema-le line of Sejaor Samoja, who accom¬ 
panied the eponymous ancestor of the Bhaffi from Muttra to Bhat,ner. 
This probably means that tho Joiyas claim YAdu ancestry. I he Mont¬ 
gomery Joiya have it that a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Joseph a 
brother, came to Bikaner, married a Kdja’s daughter, begot their ancestor, 
and then disappeared as a faqii'. The tradition is perhaps suggested 
by tlie word job meaning “ wife.” The Montgomery Joiya say that 
they left Bikimer in the middle of the 14th century and settled in 
Bahd.walpur, where they became allies of the Laxiguh dynasty of Multan, 
but were subjugated by the Dfiudpotra in the time of Nadir Shah. 
The Multan Joiya say that they went from Bikaner to Smdh and thence 
to Multan. This is probably doe to the fact of their old possessions on 
the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by 
their later holdings in Bikaner. They are described. by v.,aptan 
Elchin stone as “ of smaller stature than the great Ravi tribes, aud 
considered inferior to them in regard ol the qualities in which the 
latter especially pride themselves, namely bravery and skill m cattle- 
stealing, They possess large herds of cattle and are bad cultivators. 
The Mahers arc a small tri bo on the Sutlej opposite P&zilka, and are said 
to be descended from Mablr, a “ brother of the Joiya. They are said 
to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little lot 
agricultural pursuits.” 

Tu Bahawalpur the mr<ms of the Joiyas have compiled for them a podigree-table which 
makes them and the Mahars Quraishis by origin and descended from ly**> a ^ desoeiKhtnt - of 
Maliinnd of Ghazni. But the mird<sis of each sept of the Joiyas give a different pedigree 
above Tyas a fact which tends to show that the Joiyas were in their origin a confederation 
of warrior dans. t . , , , , 

The Lakhwera sept and others recount the following tale. .Thoy say that lyas, son of 
Ba kr. came to Chuharbar (now Anupgurh), tho capital of Raja OhuharSameja in the guise 
of a faqir, and married Nal, the Raja’s eldest daughter,* by whom ho became tho fewer of 
Joiya in 1-00 H. Joiya was brought.up in the house of his mothers father as a Hindu. 


* Pal and Sal being the other two. 
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The Joiya septa. 

ough his father was a Muhammadan and had married *Nat by niJcdh and so Joiya’s 
children, Jabbu, Jsung. Bisung, Nisung, and Salmn Pal, received Hindu names. From the 
youngwt (apparently) of these sons the Joiyas claim descent. " The Joiyas as a tribe rogard 
Ali Kh&n, Lakhwera, m’in of Shahr Farid as their chief, and his influence extends over tire 
Joiyas in Multan. A Joiya who has committed theft will not deny the fact before 
this chief. 

The Lakhwera, Bhadera, Ghazi Klumina, Kulhera, Daulatona, Kamera and Mangher septs 
and a few others, observe the u'inuik oorCmonjr. This consists in slaughtering two rams 
( ohntt’i*) and making a pulao (with rice cooked in ghi) of the flesh. This is given in 
charity in the name of their ancestor AllaluliLta who single-handed resisted a parly of 60 
BalocU who tried to raid the cattle he was tending in the Oholist&n. Allahdiltu. was killed, 
but. his bravery is commemorated in the winaik and his tomb in the Tnj-Sanvar is greatly 
frequented by the tribe, Lmuin's name is also mentioned in tho umaik, because he fell in s 
fight with Ijahr Joiya, a descendant of Jai Sung at Kharb&ra in Bikaner, where his tomb 
still exists. Tho descendants of tho Joiyas shown in the pedigree-table from Bansi upwards 
observe only the ivinail; of Lunan, not that of All&hditta. 

Tho Joiyas are brave, but. like the Wattus, addicted to theft. Tho Lakhwera sept is the 
highest in the social scale and has a great reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted to 
horses and buffaloes. No Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hands, but 
if a man gives up agriculture and takes to trade Or handicraft the Joiyas cease to enter into 
any kind of relationship with him. Sahn Palis said to have coined his own money at 
Bhatner. a proof that ho exercised sovereign power, flawa Furid-ud-Dm, Shakar-Ganj, 
converted. Lunan, Ber and WiSul to IslAm and blessed Lunan, 3ayiDg " Lunan, dundn, 
>:hau,nan” i c., “ may Lun&n’s posterity multiply.” These three brothers wrested tho 
fortress of Bhatinda from the Slave Kings of Delhi and ruled its territory, with Sirea and 
Bhatner, independently. 

Lakhkho, son of IvuoAn, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, Bhuttis, Rathors and 
Warp&s against, the Vikas, or Likas, the founders of Bikliner, whoso territory they devast¬ 
ated until their king, RAJ a Ajras, gave Ills daughter Kcsav In marriage to Lakhkho, and 
from that time onwards tho Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave daughters to the Muhammadan 
Joiyas as an established custom up to within the last 60 years, whdn the practice ceased. 

After Lakhkho, Salim KhAu rose to power in the time of Aurangzeb. lie founded a 
Salfmgarh which ho gave to Pir Shauq Shah, whence it became called Mart Shauq Shah, 
and founded a second Salfmgarh, which was however destroyed by Aurangzeb's orders, but. 
on its ruins his eon Farid Khan I founded Shahr Farid in Bah&waJpur. After tho downfall 
of the Mughal empire the Lakhwera chiefs continued lor some timo to pay tribute at Multan 
and Nawftb Wali Muhammad Khan Khakwani, its governor, married a Joiya girl, Hmn 
Bifci, and thus secured their adherence, which “enabled him to find a refuge among the 
Adrnern and Bakieva Joiyas when the Mahrattas took possession of MultAn in 1767 A. 3). 
After this the Joiyas under Farid KhAn II revolted against Salih Muhammad KliAn, whom 
the Mahrattas had appointed governor of HulUn, and plundered his territory, hut in 1172 
A. D., wlien Ahmad ShAh, Abdnli, had expelled the Mahrattas from Mult An he re-appointed 
Wali Muhammad KliAu to its governorship and to him the Joiyas submitted. Under the 
emperor Zamarn Khan, however, the Joiyas again rose in rebellion and at the instance of 
the governor of Multan Nawib Mubarak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed the territory of 
Farid Kh&n II. 

The Joiya septs are very numerous, 4b being enumerated as principal septs alone f Of 
these tho more important are the Lakhwera, Baulatnna, Bhadera Kih*il-ka, Ghazi-Khan.ina, 
JnlwAua, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their ancestor having been, designated 
NokokAra-Bhai or the “virtuous brother ” by Abdulla Jahauian, Most of the Joiya septs 
are eponymous, their names ending in ~ka and sometimes in -era. 

Tlie following septs are found in Montgomery (whore they are classed 
as R&jput agriculturists) :—Akoke, BahUua, Rh atti, Firozke, Bassanke, 


* This table is printed in full in tho Babfwalpur Gazetteer, p. 46. 

t Joiyas arc divided into a laTge number of ei naJce^ t (i) Lakhwera, (i'l) Mahmddora, 
KnmrAna, Madera (ell three equal). (ilO Jalwajna and DaulatAnu. The grading of the 
tribe in the social scale ifl as above. They intermarry, as a rule, only among themselves, 
but a ruilc of one grade will not give daughters to a nuk of a lower grade, though the former 
will take from tho latter. 

In the time of Akbar t hey were the predominate tribe of the Mailsi and T.odlirAn tahsils, 
and then, or goon after, four brothers. Jsgan, Mangan, Luddan and Lai colonised the country 
round Luddan, and wore followed by fresh bands from across the Sutlej, Multan G>\. 
1902 , p. 139 . 
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Jamlera, dhundeke, Jugeko, Lakhuke, LaiigtLhcke, Luleke, Mihruke, 
Momeke, Pairjeraj Ranoke, S&buke, Samitheke and Sh&b&zi: and iu 
Mult&n Sabril a” JSalhukit, and Saldera, but the latter are in this 
District classed as J&ts. Indeed both in Montgomery and in Multafr 
the Joiyaa as a tribe appear to rank both as Jn$s and Rajputs, In 
Amritsar they are classed as Rajputs and in Shithpur as Ja^s. In 
Mcaigotnery the Kharr&ls and Hindu Kambohs each possess a Joiya 
(agricultural) clan, 

Jo jah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jokhabu, a leech or leech-applior: see G%rd. 

Jolak, a weaver, rope-maker, etc,; tbe jolahs in Yusafzai form a trade-guild, 
rather than a caste like the JuldhA 

dot da Hii, a JaJ clan (agricultural) found in Multdii, 

Jomak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult&u. 

Joy dah, a J'At clan (agricultnratl) found in Amritsar, 

Joi’O, a <H\ clan (agricultural) found in MultsSn. 

JoVYifi, (1) an Aram, (2) a Kit tn boh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jos an, (1) a Jaf clan (agricultural) found in MuUftu, (2) an Arain and (3) a 
Kamboh clan (both agrioultural) found in Amritsar. 

Josi, Joshi, a sub-division of Brahmans, apparently meaning astronomer 

(J'OTASI). 

JoTASi, -SHI, an astronomer or astrologer, from jot a* (Sanskr. jyottisha,, as¬ 
trology). The Mhula'form is jodhd, q. and, in Spiti the ckoba is the 
hereditary astrologer, Joal or Joshi is apparently a derivative. 

Jth), a tribe, now almost extinct, which with the Janjua are described by 
Bit bar as holding half the Salt Range which was called the Koh-i-Jud 
after them. See under Jodh. 

Johan, an A wan tribe said to he descended from Pusu and El amir, tho 
two sons of Jaluirij son of Qutb Sbab, found in Sialko$. 

Jclara, fern, -i, syn. sU/fid-htt/. The weavers.proper,..of which the Julaha, as. 
he is called iu the east, and the Paoli as he is called in the villages of 
the west, is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important 
artisan class, more especially In the western Districts where no weaving 
is done by the leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible 
that the JulahA is of aboriginal extraction. Indeed Sir Janies Wilson 
who had, in the old fcSirsa district, unequalled opportunities of com- 
paring different, sections of the people, is of opinion that the Julalris 
and Ohain&rs are probably the same by origin, the distinction between 
thorn having arisen from divergence of occupation. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the present position of the two is widely dis¬ 
similar. The Juluhft does not work in impure leather, he eats no 
carrion, he touches no carcases, and ho is recognised by both Hindu 
and Musalm&n as a fellow-believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a word, the Cham&r is a menial, the Juldha an artisan. The real 
fact seems to be that the word Julaha, from the Persian julah , a ball 
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Jutehd groups* 

of thread, the equivalent Hindi terra being TAnti, is the name of the 

highest occupation ordinarily open to the outcast section of the com¬ 
munity. Tima we find Koli-JulAhAs, Chain ar-Ji. ’hAs, Mochi-JulahAa, 
RamdAsi* JulAhAs, and so forth: and it is probable that after a few 
generations these men drop the prefix which denotes their low origin, 
and become Julahas pure and simple. The weaver appears to bo called 
Got ah in Peshawar and Kashi in HazAra. 


Hie Jul&hA proper is scantily represented in 
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the south-east Punjab, 

hvliere liis place is taken by the Koli* or ChamAr-JuldhA and 
|DhAr>ak j and he is hardly known in the Deraj&t, where probably the 
JAt. does most of the weaving. In the rest of the Province he con¬ 
stitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is generally 
a Hindu in KAngra and Delhi, and often Hindu in KarnAI, A mbAla, and 
HoshiArpur; but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the JulAhAs are 
MusalmAn. Sikhs are few in number. 

The JnlAha confines himself almost wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary 
dues, lie is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like 
the shoe-maker of Europe, be follows a wholly sedentary occupation, 
and in the towns at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the 
community. There is a proverbial saying : “ How should a weaver be 
patient ? >7 Indeed the contrast between the low social standing and 
the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class is often used to point a pro- 
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PafchAns the bond servants of weavers ! w and so forth. 

The JulAliA sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the names of 
most of the larger ones are taken from dominant land-owning tribes. 
Some of the. largest are :—Bhaftis who are very widely distributed ; 
Khokhars chiefly found west of Lahore; Janjuas and AwAns in the 
Rawalpindi division; Sin dims in the Central Punjab, and the JaryAte 
in KAngra. The I£abjrbansi are found in Ambalu and KAngra, and ap¬ 
parently this word has' ’Become a true tribal name and now includes 
MusalmAn JnlAhAs. It is derived from the great Bhagat Kabir of 
Benares who was himself a JulAbA, and whose teaching most of the 
Hindu JulahAs profess to follow. The eastern JulahAs arc said bo 
be divided into two great sections, DeswAfe, or those of the country, and 
Tel, the latter being supposed to Be descended from a JnlAhA who 
married a Toll woman. The latter are socially inferior to the former. 
In the Jumna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? GaugapAri) and a 
MultAni section, the former being found only in the Jumna valley and 
the latter on the borders of the MAHva. 

Further west we find the Muhammadan JulAhas divided into several 
groups, mostly territorial e. g. } in Jfnd we have the JAngli, DoswAli, 


* According fco Mr. J. G. Delmerick Hindu weaTors are only found in the Punjab cis- 
Sntlei. In the Punjab hills they aro Kolia, in the United Provinces Kolis or Korin, In the 
plains’they style themselves BAmdisins. In the Upper Punjab the weaver itf ulwamtt 
Muhammadan, and is called Nurbif or Baiiuciah a« well as Pnoli, Sufedbaf or JuldhA. In 
Sikh times they were glad to accept grain 43 wages, but they now exact cash. 










Jnldhd religions, 

hi j wa ry a and Paryi* sub*castos. But the N&bha version gives six 
groups, four territorial, viz., J&ngla, Pawadhre of tlie Pawddh } ), Bdo-rf 
and MuMni. (these two latter are not found in the State), one called 
Pdre and a sixth called Mochia which is nominated from the Mochis. 
1 he four groups found in Jind all oat and smoke together. The Jdngits 
are found in the Jangal tract of tahsil Sangnir, They have heredi¬ 
tary Pfrs, who are Sayyids. In adopting a Pir a murid (disciple) takes 
a cup at-shariat from his hand and drinks it, believing that by so 
doing be will attain' to Bullisht (Paradise). They revere their PfrS, 
give them a rupee and a wrapper when they come to their house and 
entertain them well. The Jdngli gobs are those of the and Rajputs, 
and it is said that they were converted during the reign of Aurangsseb. 
Some of them still retain their Brahman parohit -v and give them money 
at weddings. 

They only avoid their own got in marriage. 

The Pfire in N&bba follow the Muhammadan Law as to marriage, 
whereas the other five groups avoid four gats in marriage, like Hindus.* 

The Muhammadan Jul&has are said to be very strict observers of tho 
Id-ul-iitr, just as the Qassabs (butchers) hold the Id-uUuhd in special 
esteem, while the Kanghigar6n& affect the Slmb-i-b&raii and the 
Sayyids the Mnharram.t 

On the other hnnd the Hindu^gOjih^i • of these Phulki&i States are 
divided into sectarian groups^ such as the Ramd^sia and Kabfr pantK a. 

The MnuMsfs are the followers of the saint, Rdm Dds, the Oh am Jr 
who was a chela of Lakhmlr. Having abandoned bis calling as a shoe¬ 
maker, he took up weaving and followed the teachings of the Gmnfch. 
The ihfundasi do not eat, smoke or intermarry with the Chatn&rs* 
They practise karma 'and perform the wedding rite, according to the 
anand bdni of the Granth Sdhib, fire being lighted before the scripture 
and seven turns [pheras) being made round the fire, while the anand 
bdni is read. No Brahman is called in 1 •> 

carry the ashes to the Ganges. 


in. They burn their dead and 
Some of their gois are :—■ 


1, Bliangar. 

2. Barah. 
a. Berwal. 


4. Sokfi. 

5. Ohohan. 

6. Saroe, 


10 . 


Samjar. 

Senhm&r, 

WAti. 

Goru. 


The Kabirpanthls are the followers of Kabfr Bhagat, chela (disciple) 
of Rjimanancl, founder of the Ramdnandi sect of the Bairagis, Kabfr 
is said to have been born at Benares and adopted by a Musalmfm 
Jnldhd, during the reign of Sikandar Slidh Lodi (1488-1512 A* D.). 
The story goes that Kabfr wished to be Rimanand's chela but lie re¬ 
fused to adopt him as ho was a Muhammadan. So one day Kabir lay 
down on the road by which RAnmnand went to bathe in the Ganges 
every morning, and by chance H dm anand touched him with his foot. 
He exclaimed " Mm, Ram” so Kabir took the word Ram as his Guni 
mantra and assumed tho mala or beads and tilak or forehead mark of 


* Mnhammftdan JuJlLUas of the Kntahra yof in Zira tahsil of Forozepnr do not inter, 
marry in their own got and alao avoid that of the mother’s father. They also refuse to 
marry a son into a family m which lus sister is married 
f N. I. N, Q„ I. 643. 
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a, Bair&gi. At first Rdmanand was opposed to him, but after som dis¬ 
cussion ho accepted him as his chela. His doctrine and precepts are 
very popular and arc embodied in the Sukh Nidhdn Grantk, the Bijak 
and other poems. 

Kabi'r used to earn his livelihood by weaving blankets which he sold 
for 7 tahlcas a-piece. One day Falsehood (jhufh) appeared to him in 
human guise and urged him to demand 12 takkas instead of 7 : he did 
so but only received 9, so he said 

Such# kahdn to m&riye—Jhuthe fagot rpati&m, 

Sat talhe Id blv&rd,—Mcra nan Mek$ bih j&we, 

“If I speak the truth, I shall suffer, since the world is content with 
lies, so I spoke false and sold my blanket for 9 tahbasJ* 

Since then falsehood lias been rife in tho world. Starch owes its 
origin to a sparrow’s having let its droppings fall on Kabir’a cloth, as ho 
was weaving. Every weaver invokes Kabir or Luqmdn on beginning 
work. 

As a Kabirpanthi, or follower of KabiVs teaching, the Juldh/i calls 
himself Kabirbansi or a descendant of Kabir, 'just as the Chhimba 
prefers to be called N&mdevi (descendant of N&mdeo). They will never 
talco a false oath in the names of these supposed ancestors, and even 
when in the right, seldom venture to swear by; therm Both castes are 
offended at the ordinary names of JuHha and Darzi, i. e., Chhimba).* 

The Jul&h&s, like the darzis, are recruited from various oastes, but 
especially from the DMnak and ChamSr below, whereas the tailors 
are recruited from the casfcee above them. 

Jdy, lit. House/ a J&t tribe found in Karnd.1, originally settled in Delhi. 

Junan, a tribe in Bah&walpur, descended from Jta Juna j f who ruled 
Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra, They give their name to tho 
State of Junagadh. The Junans migrated from Shik&rpim in the 18th 
century A. D. and were granted lands in Bahitvmlpur, 

Jund-Buqdial, a clan of the Aw&ns, so called from J and, their principal 
village, found in Rawalpindi and Pindi Gheb. Their traditions point to 
their being a race of marauders. 

June Ar., a Bfijpnt tribe, onco numerous and powerful, lb is found on tho 
borders of Kashmir and the Kahfita tahwil, in Rawalpindi, in a beautiful 
country. They were nearly all destroyed by the Gakkhars and were 
rivals of the Hadwdls. 

Jurnif, a Muhammadan Jd$ clau (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

dtJRAT, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

d^TA, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and Montgomery. 

* N I. N. Q. I., § 72. 

t This must be the Jim Juna, Samma, who succeeded TJnar, the second ruler of the 
Summa dynasty. Duff’s Chronology of India, p, 802, 
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KabIr-panthi, a follower of Kabir. A life of Kabir, who was a little earlier 
than Luther, having been born in 1440, and who died in 1518 A. D. } 
is beyond the scope of this article.* Of all the fourteen persons 
usually classed as Bnagats or saints, via., Beni, Blrikan, Dhanna, Shaikh 
Farid, Jaidev, Kabir, N4mdeo, Fip&, lUm&naad, Ravidto, SadhiuS, 

Sainn, Nfird&s and Triloehant (whose lives ere, for the moat part, given 
in the Bka/dctmdM, or the North Indian ( Lives of the (taints ’) Kabir 
and Tillst Dels have had the greatest influence for good on the unedu¬ 
cated classes of Northern and 'Central India. 

A mystery hangs over Kabir’s birth, bub it appears that whoever 
his parents may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musalman 
weavers at Benares. Ho is generally looked on as having been a 
weaver by caste, and the weavers of the country by a process well 
known in eastern ethnology are fond of calling themselves the descend¬ 
ants of this Celebrated member of .their CHBfce./f. Mjpiy of the Jq jft MaJ l c 
in the fimjab return their caste as KablrbansS, and many of those who I ^ 
return their sect as Kablrbansl or Kablrpantlri, are pr -bably little more 1 1 
than ordinary weavers who have no idea of distinguishing themselves l 1 
from other Hindu weavers in matters of doctrine. However, Kabir, 
whatever his caste may really have beet); is said to have been a. pupil 
of Kdtndnand, and whether this be true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
he imbibed a good deal of that /master's teaching. From one point 
of view the Kabirpaothis are merely Rdmdnandi's who refuse to worship 
idols. 

Iri the 14 bli century Rdmdnantl, the founder of the Bairagis, lived 
at Benares. One day he went to gather flowers for worship in his 
garden, but there he was seized and taken by the gardener’s daughter 
to one of the rulers of that period. The girl took with her also the 
flowers which she herself had picked, arid on the road found that they 
had turned into a handsome child. Thinking Ritm&nand a, wizard sho 
left, both him and the child on the spot arid fled homewards. 
Rriradnaud then we the child to a newly wedded Muhammadan 
JuMlm and his wife who chanced to pass that way, and they brought 
the boy up as their own son. 

Another version is that a Brahman’s wife craved the boon of a son, 
amused to do homage to her sddhu for one. But one day her hus¬ 
band’s sister went to do him reverence in her stead, and it was to her 
that the sddhu granted the desired boon, though, she was a virgin. On 
learning this the sddha declared himself pliable to recall his gift, and 
in d,tie-course a child was born to her from a boil which formed on her 
hand when it was scratched by the rope at a well. In her shame she 


♦.See Kabir and the Kabir Panth, by Me Bevd. G. H. YVaatcctt, Cawnpore, 1U07. 
p,Thia list Is from Trampp’s Religion der Silchs, p. t»7. 

X The connection between weaving and religion in the Punjab is ns intpir-atirg ns that 
between cobbling and irreligion in JSnglspd,. There me tome Mnsalmmi tribes (tho 
Khokhars, Cbngbattas and (/biuiMns for instance) wbo are found in many parts of the 
Province perfr lining indifferently the frnetic dp of the weaver and the mullah. 
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secretly cast the child into a stream, where it was found by a weaver 
and his wife on their way home after their muklctica. The child was 
named Kabir, from kur, palm, and bir, a son, and one day his adoptive 
niothor took him to a tank to bathe. There too came R&m&mnd and 
hurt the boy with his sandals, but when he began bo cry, the saint 
endowed him with miraculous powers. On his death Hindus and 
Muhammadans disputed for possession of his body, so it was placed 
under a cloth and when that was again removed it had disappeared. 
Half the cloth was then burnt by the Hindus, and the other half 
buried by the Muhammadans. 

“In the midst of the dispute,” says Professor Wilson, “Kabir 
himself appeared amongst them, and desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished. On 
obeying? his instructions they found nothing under the cloth hut a heap 
of flowers.” The Hindus took a half of them and burnt them at 
Benares; the Muhammadans took the other half and buried them near 
Gorakhpur, where his death is said to have occurred, flower-born, 
Kabir at his death turned to flowers again- 

Kabfr is in many ways rather a literary, than a religious, celebrity, 
and his writings, in the common Bhiisha, are very voluminous. The 
Adi-Gran th of the Sikhs is full of quotations from him, and lie is more 
often quoted there than a.uy other of the Bliagats. Hi a apothegms 
are constantly on the lips of the educated classes, whether Hindu or 
M usalman, even at the present day ; and possibly there is no native 
author whose words are more often quoted than those of Kabir. 

It is noticeable, too, that Kabir instead of impressing on his disciples, 
like most Hindu leaders, the necessity of absolute adherence to the 
Guru, was fond of stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of 
his own utterances. 

Kabir was probably a Muhammadan Sufl,* but aa a Slid his teaching 
was addressed to Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Wilson’s descrip¬ 
tion of the KabirpantM .doctrines is still exact 

« The Kabirponthfs, in consequence of their muster having been a reputed disciple of 
R&manand and of their paying more respect to Vishnu than the other members of the 
Hindu triad, are always included among the Vaishnava sects and maintain, with most 
of them the U&mfiwats especially, a friendly intercourse _nnd political alliance. It is 
no part of tlieir faith, however, to worship any Hindu dei$, or to observe any .or. th* 
rites or ceremonials of the Hindus, whether orthodox or gcluani&tical. Huch ot thmr 
members as aro living in tho world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tnbeB 
nnd caste, and soma of them even pretend to worship the nsunl divinities, although this is 
considered ns going rather further than is justifiable Those, however, who have aban¬ 
doned the fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and address their 
homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the invisible kabir. -hey use no 
mantra nor fixed form of Habitation ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, nnd some of 
them go nearly naked, without objecting, however, to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dresa<Tcl when clothing is considered decent or respectful. Tho mahamts wear a smali scull 
can • the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of tho Vaishnava sects, or they make 
a streak with sandal or ffdpiehar\thtvf along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
tuhi are aiao worn by thorn, but all those outward signs are considered of no importance 
and tho inward man *ia the only essential point to be attended to.” 

* According to Macauliffe {Sikh Bdigion, VJ, p. 141), Kabir hold the doctrine of 
ahinm or the duty of noil-destruction of life, even that of flowers. This doctrine would 
appear to be doe to Jain influences. Kabir in reputed to have had a son, Kamil, who 
refused to look with favour on Hindus (WWcotfr, op. cit„ p. 42) and who was there upon 
lost to his father, though, according to Macauliffe, he hi believed by thu Kabir-pan this to 
have been re-animated by Kabir, 
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It is however very doubtful if the view that Kabfr was probably 
a Muhammadan Stifi can be accepted with confidence, and Dr. 

G. A. Grierson would regard the seot founded by Kabfr as one of 
the bhakii-seotn. A common feature of many of those sects is the 
mahaparsdda or sacramental meal. On the evening of the appointed 
day the worshippers assemble and the mahant, or leading celebrant, 
reads a brief address, end then allows a short interval for prayer and 
mediation, All who feel themselves unworthy to proceed further then 
withdraw to a distance. Those that remain approach tlip senior 
celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together receive into the 
paim of the right hand, which is uppermost, a email consecrated water 
and two other articles of consecrated food. They then approach another 
celebrant, who pours intp the palm of the right hand a few drops of 
water, which they drink. This food and water are regarded as Kabfr a 
special gift, and it is said that all who receive it worthily will have 
eternal life. Part of the sacramental food is ' reserved' and is carefully 
kept from pollution for administration to the sick. After the sacra¬ 
ment there is a substantial meal which all attend, and which m its 
. character closely resembles the early Christian love-feasts. It is possi¬ 
ble that this rite was borrowed from the Jesuit missionaries at Agra, 
but the head-quarters of the Kabirpanthi sect are at Benares, and 
the rite is now likely to be a survival of historian influences* * 

The Kabirpanthi mdhs or faqirs in this .Province wear generally 
i clothes dyed with brickdus't colour (< rjenc ); and both they and the laity 
! abstain from flesh and spirits. The present followers of Kabiv hold . 
an intermediate position between idolatry and monotheism, but the 
mission of Kablr himself is generally looked on as one directed against 
idolatry : and at Kanwardeh, near Ballabgarh, in the Delhi district, 
there is a community of Kablrpanthls descended from an Aggarwd 
Bania of Puri, who used to travel with 52 cart-loads of Shivs and 
Sdligrams behind him, but who was convinced by Kabir of the error 
of his ways The sect of Kabfrpanthls is probably better known m tho 
Gangetic Valley than in the Punjab, and the KaMrpanthfe are largely 
found in the south-east of the Province j but considerable numbers are 
also returned from Sidlko* and Gurddspur, and it is said that the 
Meglis anfl Batwdls, so common in those districts, are very generally 
Kablrpantbis. " The sect is also very largely recruited From the Oharnar 
(leather worker) and Juldhd (weaver) castes, and it is open to men of * 
all classes to become Kabirpantln*. The Kabirpanthi will almost 
always deserve himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have ; 

returned the name as that of an independent religion, and some as a ■ 

sect of the Sikhs. 

An offshoot of the sket is the Plmrm Ddnids,founded by a wealthy 
merchant of Benares who turned aadhu. I he Dharm Dasnis, however, 
appear to differ in no way from the Kabfrpauthis in doctrine, and they 
are very rarely found in the Punjab.i 

KabiRWAh, a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found m Multdn. 


* I ij A 8 1907 ». 326. Hr. Grierson also calls attention to Kabir’s dootrine of the 

* | Foran account of etojBiarm Dio .ecliou sou Mi. IV «tcoU . book, p. 106. 








Kachala—Kafir, 

mix, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in a solid group id ShujAbAd 
fcahsil, Mttlt&u district! 

Kachela, a Jilt tribe* found in the LeghAti Baloch country of Dora Gh&ai 
Khan, It has adopted Baloch maunera, customs and dress, 

KaCSERA.—A n occupational caste of glass-workers. The term is sometimes 
applied to the Cjiurigar or makers of bracelets. The Kacheras iu the 
BAwaJ {fmdmal of Nabha are both Hindu and Muhammadan and claim 
RAiput origin, e. g, their got# include Chauh&ns from Jaipur. They 
were outcasted for adopting their present occupation and now inter¬ 
marry, avoiding lour (jots, only among themselves. Their customs are 
those of the JfjgK, with whom they can smoke, etc. They still worship 
the well* after the btrth of a son and it is again worshipped at weddings, 
when the bride's father ' givee' sharbat to th e bar at, an old RAjput 
usage. Hindu Kachera women mver wear blue, because one of their 
caste once became sati. She is worshipped at all festivities, a cocoatmt 
being offered to her. The. Kacheras i gnr& is the' makawt of a RairAgi 
dehra at B»gw&ra in Jaipur, but they have Brahman parohds. 

Kachhi, like the Bodlid, a well-known cultivating caste of Hindu,stAu, found 
in the Punjab chiefly in the Jumna districts, though a few of them 
have moved ou westwards to the great cantonments. Almost without 
exception Hindus, they are said to be the market gardeners of Hindijs- 
w tdn, and of low standing. In the Punjab they are said to be generally 
engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar produce ; indeed 
in many parts they are called BioghAri (from singhdro i, a water-nut) as 
commonly as KAchhi. 

Kachure, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kadhar, an agricultural clau found in ShAlipur. 

Kadi^n, a tribe of JA^s, found in KarnAl. It has its head-quarters at Siwa 
and its original home was near Beri iu Rohtak. 

KadiAki, or, more correctly, Ahmadiya, A follower of the late MirzaGlmlAm 
Ahmad of KAdiAn in GurclAspur. In llKX) iu view of the approaching 
census of 1901, the sect adopted the designation of Ahmadiya. The 
founder of the sect was a Barkis Mughal, whose family came from 
Persia in the time of BAbar and obtained a jdgir in the present District 
of GurdAspur. Beginning a» a Maulavi with a special mission to the 
sweepers, the Mir/Jt eventually advanced claims to be the Mahdi or 
MessiAh, expected by Muhammadans and Christians alike.. The sect 
however emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mahdi of IslAm 
will bo a warrior and relies on ihe Sahik Bukhari, the most authentic 
of the traditions, which says ‘ ho shall wag© no wars, but discontinue 
war for the sake of religion.* In his voluminous writings the Mirza 
combated the doctrine of jihad and the sect is thus opposed to the 
extreme section, of the Ahl i-Hadfs. 

Kafash-doz, an occupational group of the Muhammadan Moohia who sew 
shrouds. 

K^fir.—T he generic term bestowed by the AfghAns on the tribes which 
occupy the large ’tract of country, called KAfirist&n, which lies between 


<t All the ifllatireH waemble under a canopy and drink shariat on this occasion. 
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Ckitr&L, Afgh&ms&n and the Hindu Kush. Kafir means simply 
‘infidel, and the KAfirs converted to Isldm are styled Shaikhs, but 
regarded by the Kiiiirs as still their kin. 

Sir George Robettson* divides the Kdfirs into Sidhposh or black-robed, 
Waiguli and Presunguli or Yirou and mentions a fourth tribe called 
Ashktmf. as to whom little or nothing is known, though they are probably 
allied to the Waigulis. The Presun, Waiguli and Ash bun are classed 
as Safer!posh or white-robed. The Siiihposh comprise 5 clans—Katir, 
Mamun or M&dugal, Kasktdn or Kashtoa, KAm or K am tor and Istrat 
or Gaurdesli. Of these the Katira are probably more numerous than 
all the remaining tribes of KAfiristsu put together. They are sub¬ 
divided : into the Karnor or Lufcdehohis, in the B&shgul valley ; the 
Kti or Katw^t* of the, Kti valley ;■ the Kulam; and the R&mgulis or 
Gabariks, the latter, the most munerous of the K&tir clans, being 
settled in the west of fvdfiristfin on the Afglidn frontier. The KAm 
inhabit the BAshgulf and its lateral valleys. The Gaurdesli folk 
are said to be very different from the other Si Ah posh and to be, in 
great part, a remnant of an ancient people called Arom, 

Of the Safedposh the Presun, who are called Viron by their Muham¬ 
madan neighbours, inhabit the Presungul and are probably a very an¬ 
cient people, different from the St Ah posh on tho one hand and the Wai 
and Ashkun ou the other. They are poor fighters and have patient, 
stolid faces. Though heavy in their movements compared with other 
Kdfirs, they are very industrious and capable of great feats of endur¬ 
ance. The Wai speak a language quite different to that spoken in 
Presungul or by tho Sidhposh and are a brave high-spirited race, 
quarrelsome but hospitable. The Ashkun, half of whom are Muham¬ 
madans, speak a language like the Wai dialect and are friendly to that 
tribe though at war with all the others. 

Another ancient race, the Jazlii, is said to exist at Pifctigul§ and 
Gaurdesli, hut from intermarriages with the Kdrnand others they cannot 
now be distinguished from the Bashgul. 

Tho clans aro further sub-divided. Thus the Kam have 10 septs and 
the Bashgul Katirs 7, including 

TUtahcUri, which produces the 
| tribal priests.— 

Krim septs, ■{ Garakdari \ the two largest 
| Bilezhedari ) septs. 

( Demidari, the wealthiest sept. 


r Jannafadari. 

| Barmodari. 

v? feL* ShakldSri. 
Katir septs | Mutadawa(Wll 

LCharodari, etc. 


4 The Kdfirs of the Himtu-Kiish : Ch. VII. 

t ? Yeahkun. 

:£ Tbe Bushgali, a tribe of the Sian posh Kafirs, are found in sovond pmall valleys on 
the western side of the Swat and Panjkora valleys below Birkot and have been long 
subject to Ckitrdl. 

Biddulph’s division was : (i) the Rumgalis or Lmngalia in tho upper valleys which 
run down aonth-west from the Hindu-kush till they come into contact with tbe Afghans 
of Kabul; («) the Waignlis, who hold the valleys which extmid south-east from the 
Hindu-kush and join the Kuuer valloy: and (Hi) the Bushgalis who hold the valleys 
which run from further north in a Ronth-south-eustorly direction and join the Kunier 
valloy nt Birkot, ’the WaigaKe alone have 18 clan*. Besides these Biddnlph mentions 
the Kalashi, a broken clan, subject to Chitriil but claimed hy the Bnshgalis as their slaves, 
and the Safedpoeh. Kitfcigalia or Wirigalis. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 126. 

§ Pittigul is a village which is remarkable for having a priest of its own, which no other 
Kim village has. Moreover tbe Karadosb Utah or priest is not only a village, but also a 
tribal, functionary. 
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All the septs are closely connected, however, by marriage' asaU 

KAGrs are to a certain extent polygamous and ^imge^p 

without regard to 

XrTwoe or more chief men^ — 

men and they are generally so in the minor elans. 

Socially, a lOilir elan, such as the SAm, is divided into the following 
grades 

1. The mirs and jrjest. 

The jast (elders or seniors), and ur jast. 

Members of important sepfes. 

Members of very small septs or groups ot iamilies. 

5. Poor freemen ^ patsas or shepherds. 

6. Slaves. , , ' . 

The family is the unit of the Kafir body politic and the importance 
of a sept depends largely on the number of its families, ]ust as the im¬ 
portance of a family depends on the number ot its adult males. 

, The head of the house is an autocrat in his own family, obeyed dur¬ 
ing life and honoured after death by his descendants. A son rareiy 
opposes his father, though if hopeless of redress he inay eavebe 
aid turn Muhammadan for a while. But occasionally a son, wdl bo 
soDBorted by public opinion in a quarrel with bis father, and in a case 
where a man ran away with his own daughter-in-law, his son obtamed 
eight-fold compensation. The father’s authority naturally weakens as 
he crows old and he is succeeded as head of the family by hi. eldest 
son°(if not the son of a slave mother), but his authority over Ins brothers 
is not. very great and only lasts until partition of the family property 
becomes inevitable. 

In spite of their social gradations the K&6r clans aro in theory demo¬ 
cracies, but actually they arc oligarchies and in some cases autocracies. 

No individual can achieve importance until he become a jast. 
Amoiiast the Kara to become a jast takes three years* and involves 
tivL°2l feasts, 10 to the jast and 11 to the Can. Complicated cere- 
monul also have to be gone through. Little boys may become jast, 
though they will still be treated As boys. 

A L ft wears a woman’s coronetted earrings in the upper part of the 
oar and any gorgeous robes he can procure for religious ceremonies and 

dances. 

The feast 3 are most expensive aud among the kam many men utterly 
ruin themselves in besoming jast and praise themselves for having 
done so To go through the ceremonies a man must have a female co- 
adjutorit but she in usually nut his wife because the cost of giving a 


t The woman’s only privilege is to wear m&rkhor or goat s hair round the top of her 
daucintr boots and toteko part in the dancing, whuoou the completion of ail the fonutU- 
ties, there is a ceremonial dance at a particular festival. 








double set of feasts would be too great. Two men therefore usually 
arrange for one to go through the rites with the other’s wife as his com¬ 
panion and vice versa. 


The initiatory rites are sacrifices of bulls and he*goats to Gish, and the 
animals are jealously scrutinised to see that they are up to standard. 
The meat is divided among the people who carry it home. These 
special sacrifices at the shrine recur at intervals, but the great slaughter* 
ings take place at the feast-giver's own house, though on these occa¬ 
sions too one or two goats are offered at the shrine of Gish. Here, too, 
the flesh is not eaten but taken komp, only china cakes, cheese, salt and 
wine being consumed on the spot. At the feast-giver’s house, however, 
flesh is eaten on certain days, but on others it is skewered together in 
great, heaps or portions for the guests to carry home, bread ghi, etc., 
being partaken of at his house. 

The feasts given to th ejasie alone are called mezkont and as the guests 
are few in number, some he-goats and a bull suffice for a day’s enter¬ 
tainment. The feast-givers are known as kaneash and those who have 
already completed their virtuous work are called svmjim. 

Apart from the feasts, the leaneask undergo a complex ritual, which 
becomes more and more complex as the time approaches when they 
may don the earrings. At the ^anaukan observance the Icaneash is 
• the simulacrum of a man in that he closely resembles one of the decked 
out effigies / and Sir George Robertson thus describes the initiation of a 
priest which he was invited to witness :— 

•' Ho had on a thick stumpy turbun, having iii front ft fringe of cowriu shells strong 
together with red glass beads, and furnished with a tail. A plume-like bunch of juniper- 
cedar was stuck in the front of this striking head-dress, between tho folds of the cloth. 
Ilia ears were covered with a most complicated collection of earrings of all shapes end 
sisses. About his neck was a massive white metal necklace, brass bracelets rudely stamped 
with short lines and marks adorned Ilia wrists, while he had on his feet the ordinary 
daucing-boOta with long tops, ending in a markhot hai r fringe. He wore a long blue 
cotton tunic, reaching nearly to his knees, and the curiously worked black and whito 
nother garments nuule for these occasions at SMI in the KonAr Valley, perhaps the 
most striking part of the ooslume was a Uadakhshani Bilk robe of the usual gandy pattern, 
which was thrown negligently across the shoulders. In his hand wne tho dancing uxo of 
his fathers. Be was bursting with pride and delight at hia own appearance. After a 
short interval, Utah (the Jcanecuh) being unable to officiate as priest, a jast stepped 
forward and acted an deputy. He bound a white cloth round bis brows, took off his boots, 
washed his hands, and began the night's proceedings by the sacrifice of two immense 
billygoata, the largest I have ever seen, the size of young heifers. The sacrifice whb con* 
ducted in the naiuil way with tho customary details. The Bpecial feature of the ceremony 
was the dabbling of joaie of the blood on the forehead of Utah and on the forehead and 
legs of his son Marnk, who, seated opposite his father, was still weak and ill, for ho whs 
only just recovering from small-po-.. For the boy, this proceeding meant that he might 
thenceforth wear trousers. Besides the ordinary Hour, hiead, and ghi, placed by the lire 
ready for the Rscvilioe there were some enormous choj-uitis, about IS inches in diameter, 
like those given to elephants in India. At, this point these were lifted up, a sprg of 
blazing junipfcr.cedar thrust in the centre, and they >vero thsn solemnly circled round 
Utah’s head three times and made 10 touch ki» shoulders, while the deputy priest who 
handled them oiled ‘ such ' 1 such! ’ The same thing was then done to the boy. After an in* 
terval for refreshment there wns dancing j but just, before they commenced, a visitor from 
another village, UrHgamutaI, burnt forth into panegyrics upon Utah and on his dead 
father, and apoke of the immense amount of property which had been expended on tho 
feast. This fulsome flattery was rewarded according to custom by the present of a lungi 
or turban cloth, which was taken from the waist of t-Ilo little boy, l- : tail’s aOn, who was 
still suffering from the effects of small*pox, Tho fire was thou taken away and four or 
five visitors were provided with turbans and dancing boots, as well as scarves to wear over 
their shoulders or round tho waist.” 




Kafir magistrates. 

double rite of initiation was followed by dancing, the first three 
dances being in honour of Gish, and the next to Imra, Dizane and other 
deities, The dancers included visitors as well as the initiate's sister 
and her daughter, the two latter being dressed in full dancing attire. 
The annauk'in was completed next day by ceremoniously changing the 
initiate's turban for a broad-brimmed crownless hat, into the front of 
which a sprig of juniper was thrust. This changing of the head-dress 
is called shara* ute. The kaneanh initiated early in February were con¬ 
sidered pure in their uniform which they wore till the spring, and the 
grentesr care was exercised to prevent their semi,-sacred garments being 
defiled by dogs. 

A curious duty of a kancash fo to grow a miniature field of wheat in 
the living-room of his bouse. With this no woman must have anything 
to do, and it is ■remarkable as the only agricultural work done by the 
men. 

Just in front and to the east of the tiny field is a flat stone and an 
iron tripod, on which lie pine sticks ready for lighting. The whole 
forms a miniature altar and before it is placed a stool with a Hat piece 
of wood as a footstool. Every evening the haneadi goes through the 
following rite:— 

He seats himself on the stool and takes off bis boots, while some 
. friends or relations light the fire, bring forward a wicker basket piled up 
with cedar branches, a wooden vessel containing water, a small wicker 
mokanre with a handful of wheat grain in it and a large carved wooden 
receptacle full of ghu The kaneash , having washed his hands, 
assumes the crownless hat lie must never be without except in his 
own house, arid begins by burning and waving about a cedar branch 
while he cries, Suah! such !—‘ be pure 1' 

He thrusts this into the water vessel before him, and then burns 
a second branch completely, after waving it as before, and sprinkles it 
with the dow holy water. 

He then proceeds to sprinkle the cedar branches, the fire, the ghi 
vessel. Next he piles cedar branches on the fire, with a few wheat 
grains and a handful of ghi, he begins his incantation while the 
flames are dancing merrily and the smoke rolling upwards in clouds. 
H^ pays tribute to all the gods in regular order, every now and then 
pausing to sprinkle and cast his offering on the fire, as ac the begin¬ 
ning. 

The temperature of the room gradually grows terrific, for the ordinary 
house fire is blaring on the hearth all the time. The scene altogether 
is a strange one ; the walls of the room are frequently adorned with 
grotesque figures printed in black on the clay-coloured ground. The 
sprig of cedar worn in front of the hat shows that the wearer is an 
ordinary notable who has, become a jast. If he has gone through 
the ceremony before, he wears two sprigs of cedar. This ia very rare 
indeed. 

The ur or urir jad is the chief of the ur or urir, 18 magistrates who 
are all elected annually, the other 12 being merely his assistants. As 
a body it is their duty to regulate the amount of water which each 
cultivator Is to get from the irrigation channels and to keep them in 
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good order. Another duty is to see that no one picks or eats walnuts 
or grapes before the appointed time—a rule relaxed in favour of 
guests. Disobedience is punished by fines which aro the urirs’ per¬ 
quisite and the only remuneration they receive. The urir jasb also acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all festivals and dances and haa to light 
the fire at the gromma every Wednesday (Agar) night. He is also the 
official entertainer of guests. The urir are elected in the spring at the 
Durban festival, after a bull has been sacrificed to Gish and some simple 
rites. The ur jast receives all the flour not. used in sacrifices, and 
basketfuls of flour are also presented to him by the women on the last 
day of each month. In return he has to feast all comers for several 
days on election, but oil the whole his office is a lucrative one. It is 
interesting to note that slaves can be elected members of the tiiir 
provided they are not blacksmiths and aro jast ban* i. e., skilled 
mechanics. Fines are imposed for making fun of the urir within 7 
days after their appointment. 

A form of adoption which is clearly akin to the milk-tie of CliitrAl is 
practised in K6firistfo. A goat is killed, its kidneys removed and cooked 
it a fire. A Kfifir then ph.ces the adoptive father and sou side by side 
and feeds them alternately with fragments of the kidneys on the point 
of a knife. At short intervals the pair turn their heads towards each 
other and go through the motion of kissing with their lips a foot or so 
apart. Then the adoptive father’s left breast is uncovered, some butter 
placed upon it, and the adopted son applies his lips to it. Adoption 
of a brother is eifected in precisely the same way, but the latter part 
of the rite is omitted., 

Murder, justifiable homicide and killing by inadvertence are all 
classed as one orime for which the penalty is an extremely heavy blood- 
ransom to the shun man’s family, or exile combined with spoliation 
of the slayer’s property. The slayer at once takes to flight and be¬ 
comes a chile (? chail) or outcast, for his sept will not aid him. His 
house is destroyed and confiscated by the victim’s clan, and his moveable 
property seized and distributed, oven if it is held jointly with his rela¬ 
tives Their separate property is, however, exempt, nor is Ins family 
deprived o? his land. The chile is nor, compelled to leave his tr.be, but 
lie must quit his villa,ge and always avoid meeting any of the family 
or sept of the slain, though it suffices if he merely pretend to hide so 
that his face may not be looked upon. His sons, if not, grown up, 
and his daughters’ husbands and their descendants, also beoomo chiles, 
and even Muhammadan traders who have married daughters of chiles 
must behave like any other chiU when they visit the slayer s < village. 
Several ‘ cities of refuge ’ are inhabited almost entirely by chiles , de¬ 
scendants of the slayers of fellow-tribesmen. The chief of these is Mer- 

erom The shedding of blood may be atoned for by a heavy payment 
in cash or in kind, but the amount is uncertain as it is rarely paid. 
It is said to bo 400 Kilbnli rupees, and if paid reflects so much honour 
on the slayer’s family that its males are for over afterwards permitted 
to carry about a particular kind of axe. 


♦ Bari i* a »!are and lari would appear to mean 1 amorg the tan. 





Slaves (hart) form a curious and interesting class in K&firist6n. 
All the craftsmen, such as the carpenters, dagger-makers, iron-workers 
and weavers, are slaves, as are also those musicians who beat drums, but 
the skilled mechanics, wood-carvers, boot-makers and silver-workers 
are called jast-bari. Lowest of all are the blacksmiths. The slave 
artisans live in a particular part of the village, work for their masters 
with, materials supplied them and get no wages; but if they work for 
others they are entitled to keep the pay. These slaves are entirely self- 
supporting. House slaves rank much higher than artisan slaves, live 
with their masters, and are not treated harshly. Slaves are so impure 
that they may not approach a god’s shrine too closely nor enter a 
priest’s house beyond the doorway. They are always liable to bo given 
up to another tribe to be killed in atonement for a murder, as well as 
sold, and their children are tfceir master’s property. They are how¬ 
ever permitted, after giving certain feasts to the free community, to 
wear the earrings of they ast, and this privilege exalts the wearer—at 
least among the slave community. Moreover a toaster and slave oc¬ 
casionally become adoptive brothers. Slaves adopt all the customs of 
the rest of the community, and give feasts at funerals and on other 
great occasions. Neither sex has any distinctive badge, but they are 
recognizable by their physiognomy, being low-browed, very dark- 
complexioned, but of powerful build. The bondsmen are just as pat- 
j riotic as the rest of the community. There is but little traffic in slaves, 
as they are not sold unless their owner becomes very poor indeed; but 
female children of slave parents are sold to the neighbourinar Muham¬ 
madan tribes, who are thereby enabled, to make converts to IsUm. 
Children born to a Kd6r by a slave mother would appear to be free, but 
of very low status. The slaves also are accorded a semi-divine origin, 
as the following narrative shows:— 

« It appears that one day up in the sky a father blacksmith said to 
his son, ‘ Bring me some fire.’ Just as the lad was obeying the order, 
there was a lightening flash, and the boy fell through the slit thus 
caused in the floor of the sky on to the earth. From this youth one 
portion of the slave population is derived, the remainder being the 
offspring of Waiguli prisoners, taken in war. Of the Presun the 
following account was given me. In the beginning of the world God 
created a race of devils. He soon afterwards regretted having done so, 
but felt Himself unable to destroy all those He had so recently endowed 
with breath. But M.oni (sometimes called Muhammad by Kdfirs, 
under the impression that prophet and Muhammad are synonymous 
terms) grieving at the terrible state of affairs, at length obtained a 
sword from Imrii, and was driven permission to destroy all the devils. 
He killed very many, but seven, the ancestors of the Presims of to-day, 
managed to escape him.” 

Kafir theology divides the world into TJrdesh, 'the world above/ the 
abode of the gods ; Michdesh, the earth; and Yurdesh, the nether 
WO rld. Both the heaven and hell for mortals are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached by a great pit, at whose month sits Maramalik, the custodian 
created by Imifv for this duty. Be permits no one to return. At 
death a man’s breath or soul ( shon) enters a shadow form, such as we 
pee in dreams, and it then becomes a fartir. The good appear to 
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wander about In BisM, a paradise in Yurdesh, while the wicked burn 
in Zov.uk,* f hell.' Kafirs have no great fear of death, but suicide i& 
to them inexplicable. 

Presungnl is pre-eminently a religious tract. Devils* villages abound, 
the old water-oourses are believed to have beeu built by the deities j 
miraculous hand-prints are shown on rocks, and much reverence is paid 
to lmr£. 

Kafir marriagef is a very simple business, being indeed merely a 
bargain whereby the wife is purchased of her parents. When the price 
has been settled a goat is killed," the re is somefeasting and the marriage 
is completed* But the wife is not allowed to leave her parents 7 house 
until the full price has been paid and girl-children born to her there 
would certainly belong to her family. It; is not certain, however, if 
eon a would not belong to the father. It is payment of the full price 
which gives the husband a right to take his wife home to work in the 
fields. 

Girls are generally married before puberty and indeed infants are 
sometimes affianced to grown men. A girl of 12 who is unmarried 
must be of hopelessly bad character. On the other hand, young and 
even middle-aged women are sometimes married to boy a, for an orphan 
lad who owns land must marry in order to get it cultivated. 

All well-to-do Kafirs have more than one wife but rarely more than 
4 or 5, and it is a reproach to have only one wife. The price paid de¬ 
pends on the suitor’s status, a poor man paying Rs. 8 and one fairly 
well-to-do, Rs. 12. A Kafir takes over his dead brother’s wives, to 
keep or sell as he <3coins fit. Divorce is easy as a man can always sell 
a wife or send her away. When a woman elopes with another ruau, the 
husband tries hard to get an enhanced price for her. 

Women are regarded as chattels and can therefore hold no property, 
even in themselves. Accordingly on a man’s death his property is 
divided equally among his sons, but the eldest eon gets a single article 
of vague such as a cow or a dancing robe over and above his share, 
while the youngest inherits his father’s hoime. The inheritance is 
strictly confined to legitimate sons by free mothers, and slaves’ sons gob 
nothing. If there be only a very young son the brother Would practi¬ 
cally do as he chose with the property, provided ha feasted the clan 
lavishly out of it. A son may also dispose of or even marry his 
stepmothers, and his mother too is often remarried, her price probably 
going to her son. Failing near male agnates, the estate goes to 
the more remote and, failing them, to the sept. It never goes to 
daughters or to relatives by marriage as it might then go out of the 
clan altogether. 

K^fir religion is described by Sir George Robertson as a somewhat 
low form of idolatry, mixed with ancestor worsh ip and some traces of 
fire worship. The*difficulties of getting information were however great 


* Clearly the Fere, doxalch, hell. 

f For birth customs see p. 433 infra. 
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The Kafir panlheon* 

and ifl Presungul the people objected to his being shown their 
ab all. The principal gods and goddesses are .— 

1 lmrL 9.. Duzbi. 



Mont 

Gish. 

Bagisht. 

Arom. 

Tauru. 

Satar&m or Sudaram. 
Inthr. 


10 

11 . 

12 . 

.13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Noug. 

ParAde. 

Sbomde. 

Sarnnji or Sauranju''} 
Dizano j. 

Nirmali I 

Krumai or Sbumai J 


Imri is the creator. By his breath he created his * prophets/ Moni, 
Gish, etc., but Bissaue sprang from his right breast. Placing her on his 
palm Imra threw her violently upwards into a lake where she was liid, 
Bagisht alone was born in mortal wise to Driane.* Besides his prophets 
linriA also created seveu daughters who watch over agriculture and as 
sowing-time approaches goats are sacrificed to them for ample crops. 
Imra also created fairies and demons, but the latter gave so much 
trouble that Moni bad to be permitted to exterminate there. One be 
destroyed by secretly withdrawing seven screws or plugs from his body 
so that he fell to pieces. 

For the legends and myths which gather round Imra the reader 
must be referred to Sir G. Robertson's book, but one deserves special, 
notice. It relates how Inthr had made BacUiwan his resting-place and 
there created vineyards and plewsances, but Imr& suddenly claimed it 
as his. In the fight that ensued Irai4 drove him from place to place 
until he had to abandon the Bashgul valley and take refuge m 
Tsiirogul. 

Frequent sacrificest are made to Irniri, sometimes for recovery from 
sickness, seasonable weather or other material benefits; sometimes 
from motives of simple piety. He is not more honoured than the other 
gods at the religious dances, and though he receives three-rounds there 
is none of the enthusiasm which is displayed for Gish. Possibly Imrfi 
was once chiefly worshipped and he probably still retains his ascendancy 
in Presungul, where his principal temple is found though ho has 
temples in every village, and they are also met with lar irorn any 
dwelling. In Presungul his grout temple, at Kstitigrom, the most 
sacred village in all Kdfirist&o, is an imposing structure, elaborately 
ornamented'. On its east side is a square portico, as spacious as the 
temple itself, supported on carved wooden pillars which form a kind 
of rough colonnade. The carving is of three types, a favourite one 
being two rows of rams’ heads, one on each side of the pi liar, ex¬ 
tending from top to base: another consists in an animal's bead carved 
at the base from which the horns extend, crossing and recrossing each 


* The birth of Bagisht happened in this wi.se : In a distant land in the middle of a lake 
grew a largo tree—so great that it wduld have taken 9 years to climb it and m to 
fourney from one ride of iLs spread to the other. Satardm became enamoured of it, hut, 
when he approached, it hurst asunder disclosing Pizane and he lied m consternation. 
Dizane emerged and began to milk goats, but was ravished by a 

eves, two in front and two behind. To her was bora Bagisht in a swift-flowing Pi esnngul 
river whose waters partod to allow the child to step ashore unaided. On Ins way down 
the stream he met a stranger and learnt that he was named Bagisht Another story ■ u 
that Dizane was the trunk of the sacrecl tree and Nirmali its roots; the tiee had seven 
branches, each a family of seven brothers. ? . 

f Cows are commonly sacrificed to ImrA throughout hafimtan. 
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other at intervals and ending in points, between which a grotesque face 
appears .; and the third is the common basket pattern. Under this 
portico many sacrifices are made. The effigies of Imr& are in wood carved 
in relief. The figures are about 7 feet high and represent the god seated 
and working a goat-skin churn. The lace of each is prodigious. The 
square-cut chin reaches within a hand’s breadth of the goat-skin on the 
god’s knees. The brow and nose are, in the majority of the figures, 
scored with lines, while those on the two practicable doors have rough 
iron bells suspended between the eyes. The goat-skin churns are re¬ 
presented as carved all over. Above the faces of the images a large 
circular head-dress appears, with a horizontal lino of carving across the 
middle, and vertical cuttings running upwards and downwards from it. 
Between several of the figures there are vertical rows of what appear 
to be intended for cows’ or rams’ heads. 

From one of these rows the heads can be drawn out of their sockets, 
and the glories pf the interior be partially disclosed. Above the big 
images is a board ornamented with small figures and horns. On the 
outer side Of the temple, to the, north, are five colossal wooden figures 
which help to support the roof. On the south side the ornamentation is 
almost entirely confined to the upper part of the wall, which consists of 
a series of carved panels. On the west there is little or no attempt at 
ornament of any kind. 

Moni ranks next to Inrr& in the KMr pantheon and is called 1 the ’ 
prophet, He always appears as ihe god selected to carry out 
ImrA’s behests. He has a temple in almost every village, and in 
Presubgul, where he retains his rightful position, two small patches of 
glacier several miles apart a,re called his marks and said to be the, 
places where he stands to play aluts (quoits). Once Moni found 
himself in Zozuk (hell) and had to be rescued by an eagle. 


Gish or Great Gish is by far the most popular god of the 
Kafirs and every village has one or moro shrines dedicated to him.*' 
He is the war-god and as a man was a typical. K&fir. Softie say his 
earthly name was Yazid, and he is reported to have killed Ali, Hasan 
and Husain and nearly every famous Musalman known to the Kdfira. 
Couutlcss bulls and ho-goats are sacrificed, to him, and for 15 days 
in spring slaves beat drums in his honour. 

To the oast of K&mdesh village is a very sacred spot with a temple 
to Gish, fitted with a door which is removed for a limited period each 
year. Poles project upwards from three of its corners and two of 
them are crowned with caps, one of iron, another of mail, the spoil, 
of a foray ; while the third is hung round with a bunch of rude, 
fconguetess hells, which are carried about at some festival, t Immedi¬ 
ately facing this shrine is a similar, but smaller, one dedicated to Moni, 
and this is occupied by three stones in a row, the middle and largest 
of which is worshipped as Moni. 


* Oxm is tempted to identify Gfsh with Krishna who appears os Gisano in Anniuian. But 
if G fnh be Krishna at all, he is clearly the elder Krishna. 

f This is also doue in spring during the period while slaves boat drums in Ms .honour 
and for four additional days. They are then carried about by an inspired priest on throe 
rings, 6" in diameter, throe bells on each ring. 
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During this period of spring alluded to above the door of the temple 
of Gish remains open, the door being replaced early in July. For 
10 days in September drums are beaten morning, noon and night in 
his honour. Every raid, in which an enemy has been successfully killed, 
terminates in the heroes of it dancing at the gromma in honour of 
Gish, Only male animals, such as bulls and h e-goats are offered to 
Gish. Certain smooth holes in rocks are often pointed out as his cannon. 
The god however appears to be less admired in Presungul than he is 
among the Si&b+posh. 

Bagishfc is a popular deity who presides oyer rivers, lakes and 
fountains, and helps good men in the struggle for wealth and power. 
He appears to have no temples, but three celebrated plaoes are the- 
scenes 1 of his worship and others are sacred to him. Sheep, and 
occasionally goats, are sacrificed to him. 

Arorn* is the tutelary god of tlie Kfitn Kfifirs and his little shrine 
resembles one of tbe ordinary effigy pedestals. At the close of a war 
the animals which ratify the treaty are sacrificed at his shrine. 
He had seven brothers. When the time comes for the haneazh to case 
aside their distinctive garments, a part of the ceremonial consists in 
sacrificing a he-goat to Aroin. Satarta or Sudaram is the weather 
god and regulates the rainfall. 

Dizane is a popular goddess and the Giche or new year festival is 
hold entirely in her honour. She also has special observances during 
the DizanecLu holidays. She takes care of the wheat crop and to 
increase its culture simple • offerings,. without sacrifice, are made to 
r r ] n Presungul a great irrigation channel is attributed to her and 
a good bridge is called by her name. While the men are away on a 
raid the women dance and sing praises to the gods, especially to 
JDizane Some say she was Satarfcn’a daughter, and she may have been 
originally the goddess of fruitfulness. She usually shares a shrine 
with other deitiex, but at Kfimdesh she has a pretty shrine, built by 
uien brought from Presungul for the purpose. It has the wedge* 
shaned roof common in that tract and is covered with carving. The 
poles which are fixed along both sides of the sloping roof, support 
wooden images of birds, said to be pigooDS. 

Nirmali is the KAfir Lucina, taking care of women and children and 
protecting lying-in women ; the pshars or women’s retreats, are under 
her special protection. 

Krumai lives on the sacred mountain of Tirich Mir and is honoured 

bv a comical dance which always winds up the performances at tbe 
regular ceremonies when each important deity is danced to m turn. ^ 

The religious functionaries are the ulah or high priest, the debUald 
who chants the praises of the gods, and the pshtr, who is temporarily 
inquired during religious coremonies and on other occasions. All the 
utfhs are greatly respected and in Presungul there is one to each 
village some of the elders among them being men of great sanctity. 

All are wealthy and have certain privileges. Au Utah may not visit 

^so Certain paths which go near receptacles for the 
dead or enter a room where a death has occurred until the effigy lia« 
been erected. Slaves must not approach his hea rth.____ 


♦ For the ancient race of this name boo p. 421. 





The debildla is also debarred from using certain impure pathways. 
The pshurs appear to bo more or less conscious impostors. 

The haneash also are considered pure and can, at some sacrifices, 
perform fab & Utah’s duties. 

Festivals,—{i) The Giche or new year’s dajy is called the K&fir Id 
by tlieir Muhammadan neighbours and appears to fall about January 
16th- All meu who have had sons born to them during the past year 
sacrifice a goat to Dizane, and the night is spent in feasting. Early in 
the morning of the 17th torches of pine wood are deposited in a heap 
in front of the shrine of that goddess and the blaze is increased by 
throwing ghi on the fire. 

(U) The Veron follows about the 3rd February and the urir enter¬ 
tain the whole village. It is,quite a minor festival 

(Hi) The Taska falls about February 18th. Small boys are encouraged 
to abuse grown men and snowball fights take place. On the 20th there 
is a greafdance in the •afternoon at the gromma, attended by the 
haneash in their robes and by all tli fyyckst in gorgeous attire. Gfsh is 
principally honoured, and all the religious functionaries are also 
present. In the evening a subdued revel called the praohi ndt (dance) 
is held at the gromma } but only boys of the lower orders appear to 
indulge in it. 

The day following is devoted to throwing an iron ball, called $ML 
This is thrown by the young men and the victor has the privilege of 
feasting the village. The contest appears to be in hoaour of Imrd, 
who made tho ball when he created the world. 

(iv) The Mamma, falling about March 8th, ia essentially a women's 
festival. On the preceding evening they cook rice and bread, small 
quantities of which aro placed early on the 8th, with ghi and wine in 
front of the family effigies. The offerings are then washed away by 
gushes of water from a goat-skin. The women next proceed to the 
pshar, where they feast and amuse themselves with loud laughter. 
On their way home they exchange indelicate chaff with the men, who 
offer them necklets or other small articles to be danced for. Near 
each house a small portion of prepared food is placed on the ground 
i u the name of every deceased relative who can be remembered and 
this too is swept away by water. The food left over is then feasted on. 

(i?) The Duban is the great festivity of the year, lasting II days 
from about March 19th— 29th. It has an elaborate ooremdniid, but 
its chief features ara dancing, processions and the antics of the buffoon 
pr ie 

(vi) The Azhinclra, on April 6th, ia solemnised by a procession to 
the upright stones which form the shrines of Bagisht and Duzhi. 
The haneash are allowed to leave the village for this occasion. 
Games of aluls and foot-races are its principal features, but Bagisbt 
is also honoured by a bull sacrifice and recitations. 

(un) The Diran, about May 9fch, is a festival of purification. A 
regular procession goes to Imr&'s fcornpte. the pnest sprinkling water 
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its members with a sprig of juniper. A cow is sacrificed to 
ltnrrt, and baskets full of flour, with a bread-cake shaped like a rosette 
on top, are placed before the shrine. Then the assembly moves a 
little to the north, and a goat is sacrificed to Bagisht at his distant 
Bhriae, the idea being that the sacrifice is offered through the air. 
A display of archery follows. 

(vin) The Gerdulan falls about June 5fch and appears to be of 
secondary importance. 

(ix) The Patilo, about the 30th of Jane, is celebrated by picturesque 
dancing at night in honour of JLmr& 

(as) The .Dizanedu, falling on July 9th, merits a fall quotation of 
Sir George .Robertson’s account: “For two days previously ■** he 
writes, “men and boys had been hurrying in from all sides bringing 
cheeses and ghi* Every pshal or dairy farm contributed. At. two 
o’clock the male inhabitants of l&tmdesh went to Dizane’s shrine 
to sacrifice a couple of goats, and make offerings of portions of cheese 
and bread-cakes. 

Then the whole company returned to Gish’s temple. An Immense 
pile of fine cheeses was heaped upon the wooden platform close by, and 
from each one a shallow circular fragment was cut out. The convex 
pieces were placed on the c*dar branches with bread-cakes and ghi 
during a regular worship of Gish. 

This ceremony over, the people collected into groups, scales were 
produced, and all the cheeses were cut into portions. Each sliare was 
weighed separately, the wake-weights being neatly skewered on to 
the big pieces with little bits of stick. While this was being done 
the goat’s flesh, divided into “messes’', was being cooked in two 
large vessels, the green twigs used to bind together the different 
shares simmering away merrily with the meat. Women brought 
bread from the different houses, and ultimately stood in a row in the 
background, while their male relations thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
There was a regular religions ceremony performed by Utah , and just 
before this began, Shahru, the mad priest, at the invitation of tho 
oldest of the Mira, replaced the shutter which olosed. the tiny door 
or window of Gish’s ,temple. This shutter bad remained on tho top 
of the shrine ever since Shahru had removed it early in the year.” 

[xi) The Mnnzilo, held about August 17th, appears to be maiuly 
devoted to the final ceremonies for the IcaneasK It lasts several days. 
Gish and Dizane are chiefly honoured. 

(xii) The Nilu festival begins lafco on the evening of September 17fch, 
and on the 18th boys of 6 to 12, the only performers, collect about 
4 p,m. and are dressed in gala costumes. After they have 
danced, Imr& is worshipped, without a sacrifice, and a fire lit. On the 
19th the men dance and songs are chanted in honour of Gish, Dizano 
and other deities. The proceedings close with a dance to Krumui, 

This ia the laBt festival of the year. 
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When delivery is imminent the woman goes to felie Nirrnali house* 
and remains there for 20 days if the child is .a girl, or 21 if it is a 
bov. After a ceremonial ablution she then returns home, but is 
allowed a further rest of 12 days there. The instant a child is born 
it is given to the mother to suckle and an old woman names all its 
ancestors or ancestresses, as the case may be, and stops the moment 
it begins to feed. The name on her lips at that moment is the child s 
for life, hackling continues for two or three years. 

Boys may not wear trousers till, they have been taken to Dizane s 
shrine at the GichS festival, dressed in't hat garb of manhood, and 
sacrifice has been made there. This is followed by a feast. Llio sons 
of poor men are often associated in this observance with boys who 
at e better off. Boys who take 'part in the sanaukan of a kancash. 
are exempt from further observances.t 

Games .—Games play an important part in Kdfir life. With one 
exception boys and girls play separately, the former playing rough 
games. One is played by four boys cm each side, each player holding 
a bi«* toe with the opposite band and hopping cm the other foot. The 
object is to enaVde the ‘ back ’ to get through to the other side’s 
goal. The game is played with wonderful pluck and good temper. 
Shooting arrows, rough and tumble fighting and pitching walnuts are 
the less violent amusements. Girls play at ball, knuckle-boues (in 
which walnuts are however used) and swinging. The only game 
played by girls and boys together ia au imitation of the national 
dance. Men play a kind of touch, in which the object is to tread 
on a man’s instep to moke him prisoxier, archery, a lilts, which is a 
kind of quoit, played with flat stones and various athletic exercises. 
The stone-bow is used by both men and boys and exactly resembles 
the Indian gulel. A fairly popular game is a kind of curling with 
walnufcs on the house-tops. 

No game, however, plays so important a part as dancing. KAfirs 
danco when they are happy and when in ,mourning. They dance to 
< amuso ' the injured, the sick and the dying, but possibly this ih really 
done as a form of Mipplication to the gods, who are propitiated by 
gongs dancings and feasting, which includes sacrifices, and never in any 
other way. The chief occasions for'•dancing are the dances ol the 
iasl to the gods, those to the illustrious df*ad, those performed by the 
women to the gods while tho men are raiding, those of homicides to 
Gish at a Kafir’s death and on the erection of effigies. These dances 
• are performed inside the gramme or dancing-place winch is thus 
described by Sir G. Robertson : — 


“ The dancing-place is always the most important spot in a Kdfir 
village. There is usually only o ne, but K&mdesh nncl Bragamntdl 







Kafir dancesk 

each. A dancing-place should 
used in winter and in bad weather, a boarded platform, and a level 
piece of ground, on which particular dances are performed, furnished 
with a rude stone altar. A description of the upper K&tndesh dancing- 
place will also apply, With some modifications, to all similar places 
in the Bashgul valley. 

The whole place is called fcho gromma t a name evidently derived 
from the word qrom or brom, the Bashgul term for a village. A 
Kafir who had been to India with me always called the gromma the 
w church ” when he spoke Urdu, To the north of the K&mdesh 
dancing-place is the gromrm or dancing-house, 

It is 12 feet high, 35 long and 30 broad. Its sides are barred, not 
closed, by heavy square beams, between the intervals of which 
spectators can thrust their heads and shoulders restfnlly. 

During a spectacle theso apertures are generally crowded with 
the h ads of girls and women. Down the centre of the gromma run 
two rows of massive pillars which support the heavy roof. They 
are about six feet apart. The Central four are quite plain, except at 
the top, where they are ornamented with carved horses* heads. The 
remaining four are completely covered with the ordinary basket-work 
carving. In the middle of The roof there is a four feet square smoko- 
hole* Bordering the gromma to the south is the largest level space in 
the village. It is about thirty yards square. On it there is a rude 
altar, formed of two upright stones, with a horizontal one on top. 
On this altar there is almost always to be seen the remains of a recent 
fire. To the east this space is continuous with a platform, which is 
carried out from the steep slope and maintained in that position bv 
wooden pillars and beams. It looks, and is, a shaky structure. A 
railing runs round its three dangerous sides. Seats are provided on it 
in the shape of long planks of comfortable breadth, a few inches off the 
floor. These platforms are always to he aeon if the village is built on 
the side of a. hill. Most of the shrines at Kumdesli arc provided with, 
a platform which only differs from that at the gromma in point of size. 
In villages built on the flat, such as those in the upper part of the 
B&shgul valley, the platforms are lifted off the ground on trestles. 
They are indeed an essential part of every dancing-place, because 
certain ceremonies cannot he performed except upon them. 

The gromma of a Presun (Viron) village differs considerably .from 
those of the Bdshgul valley. In the first place, they are nearly all of 
them half underground, that at Digrora, for example, is like a huge 
bear-pit and is reached by long passages sloping down from the vil¬ 
lage level. They are very large, as they are used for guest-houses, 
and are capable of holding a large number of peoplo. In one corner 
they generally have a small shrine, containing a. quaintly carved idol 
of some god. The four central pillars are hewn into marvellously 
grotesque figures, the huge shield-shaped faces of which are more 
than two feet in length. The arms are made to hang from the line of 
the brows, while, if a goddess is represented the long narrow breasts, 
which look like a pair of supplementary arms, start from between the 
arms and the brows. There is never any doubt, however, about the 
the sex of an effigy of this kind. The knees of tho figure are made 
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Kafih-doz-~~Kah u t, 

to approach one another, while the feet are far apart, as if, indeed, 
the god or goddess was a wanning, up the polo 'backwards/ 7 

Kapsh-doz (Pers.) a boot-sewer: see under Moohi. 

Kahar, fern. 4, -n I, a synonym for Jai war. The Kahar is also styled 
Mahra, and in Forozepur at least settles all his disputes in a 
caste fanckayat. Curiously enough the Muhammadan KaMr retains 
the cult of the water-god Khw&ja Khizr, which tlie Jhlwar also affects. 
On the .Jumna he. worships the Klnv&ja, repeating his name and that 
of llanumdn every night and morning to keep himself safe for the 
ensuing twelve hours. They call themselves the baihd or children of 
the Khwsija. Tko Gliaruk sub-caste of the Kalnirs, however, claim 
descent from the Kaurayas and never bathe in the Kurukslietr. 

Kahdae, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kahl, a tribe of which in Lndhhina observes th e jhavdi rite at weddings. 

A loaf J f mans in weight is also cooked and of this I man goes to a 
Bharaij the rest being distributed among the kinsmen. 

KAn lon, a Jiit clan (agricultural) found, in Amritsar and other districts, 
especially in Sidlkot* They claim descent from IM-ja Yikrainajit of the 
Lunar race, through Raja Jagdeo of Dtfrtagar, concerning whom they 
tell the well-worn legend that in his generosity he promised his sister 
whatsoever she might ask. She claimed his head and he fulfilled 
his promise, but was miraculously restored to life. His descendant in 
the 4th generation KaKlwsin gave his name to the tribe. Fourth from 
him came Soli or Bodi under whom they left DarAnagnr and settled 
near Bat&la in GurcKspur, whenco they spread into Suilkot. Muham¬ 
madan Kahlons perform the nihdh , but they also observe Hindu 
observances at a wedding and when the procession sets out they go to 
a chkari or malha tree outside the village. There a lamp is lighted in 
an earthen vessel and a thread tied round a branch of the tree. The 
bridegroom then'cats off the branch with a sword and puts it in the 
vessel A Its jathera is B&ba Phu.1 Johad. 

KAHLifRiA, f of Kablftr/ one of the Simla Hdl States. A Hindu Rfijpufc sept 
of the 1st grade, found in Hoshi&rpur. 

Kahon, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multan. 

Kahijt, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur, Gujrat, Rawalpindi, 
Hazdra and Jhelum. They give their name to the Kabuta hills of Rawal¬ 
pindi (now held by the KetwAl andDhanial) and to the town of Kahtita, 
now a Janjtia possession. Their present head-quarters are found in the 
Salt Range aud give its name to the Kahutd.ru Udqa of GhakwM tahsil. 
They now declare that they were originally located in Arabia, and are 
Qureshis, the present tribal name being merely that of their common, 
ancestor: 24 generations ago, about the year A. D. 1859 their ancestor 
Said Nawdb Ali migrated to Delhi, in the reign of “ Firoz Shdh, 
Ghori (Firoz Tughlaq, son of Muhammad Tnghhiq, is no doubt 
meant ; he reigned from 1351 to 1388 A. D.) *. on the way to Delhi 


* They are said to avoid saying f has ’ (enough) while a wedding party is eating in the 
bride’s house. 
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fought niul conquered a pagau king of Sidlkot, named Sain Fdl, 
who was, they say, probably a JDogra prince. On reaching Delhi they 
paid their respects to the king who ordered them to hold the? Dhanni 
and the Salt Range on his behalf: under the leadership of Kabul, the son 
of Nawdb Ali, they accordingly retraced their steps to this district, and 
settled first at Gagnelpnr, oi : which the ruined site is shown in Mauza 
WariamM near the foot of the Salt Range: here they remained for 
some time, realising the revenue from the Janjdas of the hills and the 
Gujar graziers of the Dharmi, and remitting it to Delhi. The Mdirs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in fchpse parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which 
on the coining of B&bar was drained at his command, the Kahuts taking 
partiu the work and colonising the land reclaimed. Ghauchri Sahnsar, 
8th in descent from Kahut, was their ancestor in the time of B4bar. 

They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, fall ill: this is ascribed to the 
vow of a sick ancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans. They in¬ 
termarry to some extent with M&irs and Kassars, ami now and then with 
AwAns, both giving and taking daughters : but usually marry within 
the tribe.* The remarriage of widows is permitted, hut is not custom¬ 
ary in good families: where it is allowed, it is not necessary that the 
widow should marry her deceased husband's brother. 

The mirdsifi of the tribe give some of the usual rhymes : one relates 
to the passage of B&bar through Kallar KaMr, the first two lines being 
as given by the Kassar mirdsis, with the addition of a third, Kahut 
f oire Abu Tdlab de awwal a’e : but the latter does not hung well to¬ 
gether with what precedes it: the Abu T&lab refen-od to was the uncle 
of the Prophet. Another runs .: Kahut eharhid Dihlion sat mar naqare : 
char bazar bhird aur kamvii save : Kahut Dhond surkhru hoid : suntvid 
chandal scire,, Dhonft is the name of a Kahut leader, they say. A 
third is a war song relating to fights of the Kahuts with the Janjuas. 

Like the Mdirs and Kabsars they seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree, 
but. though they differ little in character and appearance from those 
tribes it is doubtful -whether they are of the same stock. Though they . 
may he regarded as R&jputs by status they do not appear to have ever 
claimed Rajput descent a.nd indeed their bards claimed for them Mughal 
origin. 

KAiMAL-KHinn, see under Habikliel. 

Kaim-mAkam, see Qfiim-makAm. 

Kaith, Kaith, fern. KXmnAirf, -Nf, -yanI. Kanith, fern. 4, -ni, -ianI, Kayath, 
Kayasth (a}.—In the Kfingra hills tho Jcaithf is an accountant. 

* But they do not marry with Qnroshia, and are entirely agricultural or employed in 
Government service. They rank a little below the MAirs and Ktissars, hut occasionally inter¬ 
marry -with them. 

^ With the chftrncteriritic Indian tendency to define status in terms of origin by birth 
fchonfinie of Kaith in the Punjab hills is Haid to bo applied to members of a mixed citato 
formed by the intermarriage of Srnh man sand K&yathg proper and even of R&nins who follow 
eietkly pursuits. Their caste would ho Mali&jan (PahAri) and their occupation kdilh, Mr. 
Barnes mid : 11 The Kiyatta uf the hills is not identical with the KAyath of the plains. He 
“ belong# to the Vaiaya or commercial class and is entitled to Wear the janeo or sacred 
“thread. The KAyath of the plains is a Stfdra, and is not entitled to assume the ;an<ro.” 

In Baehahr the l&yaih is a temple servant. 
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In tbo plains the Kuyath or Kayasth is a caste—the well-known 
writer class of Hindustan. A full account of the caste and of its 
origins*, which are fiercely disputed, would he beyond the scope of this 
article, but it may be noted that the Kayasthas say that they sprang 
from the body of Brahma who by virtue of his ascetic powers gave 
birth to a son named Chifcrd Gupta * This son he bade go to Dlmrarn- 
puri, serve Ydma Rd ja, and make the people of the world fulfil their 
karma . His descendants are known as Kuyasthas or Kdydkx Sthdn.f 

By R&ja Mann’s daughter Chit.ra Gupta had four sons, Math a r, Bhat> 
ndgar, Saksena and Sribdstann,. By Susannae Rishi’s daughter he 
had eight sons, Nigam, Anshat, Gaur, Karam, Bdlmik, ITndy/i, Kul, 
Snrsat and Suiaj Dhaj. The 12 groups of the Kayasthas are named 
after these 12 sour. But all 12 are not represented in the Punjab. In 
Jind for instance only four are found, viz., Mathar, Bhangar, Saksena 
and Srivdstana. As a rule they mix freely but in some places Sriv&s- 
tana and Sakseim do not smoke from the same Imkka or eat kuchchi rati 
together. They form one enclogamous group. In .‘find they are chiefly 
of the Kashyab golra, but some families belong to the Blmts and ono or 
t,wo other gotras. In all the groups there are sub-groups ( als ) named 
after places, so that there are 84 als in the 12 groups. Two als, vix, 
those of the father and mother, are avoided in marriage, 

Karewa is never allowed and polygamy very rarely practised. 
Kayasth a marrying a female of a Hf or tribe below him in the social* 
scale is. usually excommunicated. But the extreme step is not taken if 
the woman be of good family and he strictly abstains from ratiog 
Jmhchi rati prepared by her. Children born of such unions are married 
to persons of similar status. Marriages are generally, performed at 
matte ege and great attention is paid to a boy's education. 

The K&yath is not indigenous in the Punjab, and is found in de¬ 
creasing numbers as wo go westwards. He is only to be found in the 
administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far ns Government service is concerned, by Panjdbi clerks. His origin 
is discussed in Colebrook’s Essays. 

Kul a, a landless nomad tribe of the Northern Bfir in the Gnjrdnw&la district, 

&A,iLAtf, a Jdt tribe found in Jfnd and Ilissdr. ft claims descent from 
Kajla, a Chauhdn Rajput who married an AMr widow by karma and 
thus became a 3&\. 

Kakakukl, See Sayyid. 

Kakaij, a branch of the Parni Afghans. 

Kakar, one of the Pat-hiRi tribes which hold the Koh-i-SiAl or 
‘ black ranged t, e. the Sul aim dn range. It occupies the elevated 
plateau of Bora, which is described ns extensive, well* watered, fertile 
nnd carefully cultivated, and other tracts. The valleys between Bora and 

* CliilrA (3 npta means concealed like a picture. Brahma said to his son: ‘ Thou hast 

been concealed (jjy&ta) by toe like a picture (chif rct) and shall therefore be called Ohitri 
Gupti by the learned.’ 

f Kavastha in Sanskrit means V ono who resides in the body.” A detailed account of tha 
legend is given in the I'dtdl KhanU of the Fad am Ptir (in. 
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Kakar — Kaldl. 

ho mountains soutli of the Zhob Yalloy are held by the Musa Khel, a 
K&kar clan, and (ho I sot, a clan of the Farm Afghans who are akin 
to the Kilkars. Krikar had 13 sous of his own and adopted 6 more, 
and these founded 24 clans. It is difficult to regard the Kdkars as 
Scythic. 

Kara k, a Path an elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakav, an Ariiln clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KakezaI, a Muhammadan Ja$ clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery. 
See also under Kaldl. 

Kakkezaj,* a class of Muhammadan traders found all over India and aa far 
west as Kandahar. They claim to be by descent Afghans of Seistdn, 
sprang from Kakka, a son of Karn, and the nucleus of the class may 
well bo a pure PatMTi clan. But the sections of the Kakkezai include 
such names as Bharat, Malak, Kothale, Kasoliya Shaikh, Yansarc and 
Nakhasria, and, in Shilkot, Bale, Bhagfrath, Ohdndi, Bitnda/f Khoria, 
Wadrath and Wanjotra, which hardly point to an Afghan origin and 
lend colour to the theory that the Kakkezai were, like the Khoja, Hindus 
converted at an early period of the Muhammadan invasions and affiliat¬ 
ed to a Pathdn clan. A family at Pamir in Sidlkot is called Mir Daha, 
and the office of that, name at Banwrira, in Hoshidrpur was held by a 
Kakkezai family in 1120 Hijri, In the Jullnndur Dodb a branch of the 
Kakkeauis, entitled Shaikhs, rose to eminence during Sikh times and 
.even' gave governors to Kashmir. The community is an influential 
and enterprising one in the Punjab. 

KakiUj a military Brahman family, settled at Ard in Jheluim 
Karri, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kakuana.—T he term for Kumhdrs in the Sdndal Birin' Jhang. They are 
found as cultivators in many rahnds or hamlets, and also have rahndt 
of their own to which they ha;ve gathered to avoid the begar laid on 
them in other villages. . They are called Kakudna, and say they are 
not Kumhdrs, but Ja(s, descended from one Kdku : and that they took 
to pot-making a few generations ago. 

Kalal, (1) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Multdn: (2) Kaldl or Kardl, a class of very varying status and 
probably composite origin. The Kardl claim Hindu Edjput ancestry 
and derive their name frorn Karauli, the State in K&jput&na. They are 
divided into 52 clans or# ots including Hie Tulei and Pital (in Kapiir- 
thala). These Kardls are also styled Ahluwdlia, from Ahlu, a village 
in Lahore, and the Abluwalia sections are said to be : Tulsi, Pliul 
Mali, Hekhi, Slid and Segat. The Karels are found in all the Districts 
of the Northern Punjab from Gujr^fc to Hoshkirpur, and are said to 
avoid widow remarriage. 

The Kakll or Neb are also Hindus, but they more frequently em- 
/ brace Sikhism than the Karflls. They are by profession distillers, and 
■ ■-'■“the word KaUl appears to be derived from kulal , a potter, 

« Mackenzie says the Kakkezai are also called Bulled ce (Itileladid). but he does not explain 
tho term, flnjrut Sett. Hep., 1801, p. 27. BuUddee may be a transliteration of Baledi, ‘one 
who herds oxen ’Punjabi Didy p. 80, 
t Hfinda is a got of tbe Khatris. 


■ •, K.y x'T'rJi k.*J v> '>v* • 
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The Kalal gats are not apparently numerous ami include : 
Bh£"a.r. 

BhanarAl. 

Bhanchiri. 

Bhanvithfa. 

Btmk/ij. 

Bimbat, 


Halyar, 

Jajj. 

Jaawathia. 

Ladhatbfa. 

Mammak. 

Paintal, 

Pall. 

These, it will he observed, differ from the Kar^l gots on the one 
hand and the Kakkexai sections on the other. 

K alandar, see Qalandar. 

Kalaiuai? ?eo Thathera. 

Kalae, (1) a J&fc clan (agricultural) found in. Amritsar and Multtto j (2) a 
Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kauas, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalaban, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kalasakap, a *)at clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KAlash, a tribe of K6firB, long subject to Cbitrdl ami found in two small 
villages, Kslloshgum and Bidir of that State. .They speak the K&l&ah 
language and are Faqir Miskfo by status. The K*ku Kafirs affirm 
that the whole of the coumry from the Eastern K&firisfcifn frontier as 
far as Gilgit was once inhabited by the Kalach. 

Kalad^t, KalAwa>’T, fern.-AKf, -M, a class of professional musicians and 
singers : see under Bh&t* 

Kalbka, an agricultural clan found in Sh*Ahpur. 

Kalfk, (I) A Jdt tribe found in .find,, where the samadh of its Sidh, DitMr 
Singh, at Bliaramawadi is revered on the 1st badi of MAgli. cf. 
Bhavanch. it is also found in SiYilkot, where it claims Chaub&n R&iput 
origin, like the Chftnas, and descent from Rdj£ Kang through Kahr 
and his descendants Demand Nattu. who migrated to that District in 
Jahangir’s time. In Ludhiana the Kaler Jdt-a at weddings worship their 
jathera at his matt' or shrine. They also affect Sakui Sarwar and 
at* marriages .an offering of bread is made to a Bharai. The first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a virgin and, if it is iibundant, to 
other girls as well. It is al-o found as an agricultural dan in Amritsar 
and in Montgomery, in which latter District it is Muhammadan: (2) an 
Ariin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 

Kaleea, a Muhammadan tribe, 1'our.d in Montgomery (probably Kaler). 

Kaubhoth, a Jit. dan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kalgan, Kalghin, an A win clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KalhIb (t Kalfr) a tribe of Jfips. It holds about 16 villages in pwgana 
Indri in Karn&l but describes the number as 12 (a bird). Dabbmlr 
Kalin is .its parent village, and it is also the parent village- of 12 
Kilhir villages east of the Jutnna, of 12 across the Ganges in Mor&d&bad, 
and of 17 villages in Ainb&la. l'ho Kdlhfrs are divided into two clans 
or beong, Mandhau andTurka which cauuot intermarry. Mandh&n was 
sou of H6iid, and Turka of Jejal, and MAnd and Jejai wore brothers. 
Originally they came from Ajndhya, first migrating to Pamaktoda in the* 
Dakhan or M&lwa, and afterwards to Dardrehra ia Jaipur. 





Thn Kdlhoras. 

Sakai, originally a 30, tribe, also known M DodSi Laji,* which 
gave a dynasty to Sind and is still represented m Dera Khan. 

Its ancestors were darweshes or religious menui cants followed the 
tenets of tlie Sayyid Muhammad, the Junpuri a noted teacher, and 
one of them, H annus, espoused a daughter ot the Abara JAts ot bind, 
receiving a grant U land as her dower. His son or grandson. Shaikh 
Nasir, and his son Shaikh Din Muhammad established their temporal 
and spiritual authority over the Abara territory oi Upper bmd. ms 
brother Y&r Muhammad threw off all allegiance to the Mugbals, seized 
the Siwist&n sark&r of TMha, the biwf maUll of Bakharm tho 
MultAn Province, and Dihdr, and wrested the title of Khuddyftr from 
the Mughal authorities.t His descendant Nor Muhammad drove the 
IXAfidpotrns out of tho mmindsn ot halfkhi, in tho Bakhai maMll.t 
In 1786-37 the l.ati Khfo, KbudSyM received the province of 1 hatha, 
together with tlie southern part of the IJakhar tarhar, hut *w® orthieo 
years later he was stripped: of two-thirds ot his territory by NAdir Shalt. 
After NSdir Shah's death however the Khudjtyor assumed authority 
over all Sind, under the nominal suzerainty ot the Durrdms, hut their 
rule was short-lived. Nttr Muhammad • Kalhora was succeeded on his 
death in 1752 by his son Muhammad Murad, but he only ruled for bve 
years and was deposed by the TOpur Ha lack;, who set up ^ ^rgher 
ten Ghuhitn Shah (1757-58). An attepipt by his brother 
to regain Sind, under the authority of a Duri^m grant, failed.|| GlinUm 
ShAh died in 1771, while superintending the erection of the iortres* of 
Haidardbad in Sindh, after a stormy mgn of lo years. He had m 
1758 allowed the East India Company to establish a factory m bindl, 
bub Sarfaniz KMn, his son and successor, cancelled the permit m l7/o. 
A vear previously he had caused Bahr&m Khin, bead of the Ulpurs, 
til one of his sons to be assassinated, and this led his dethronement, in 
or about 1786. 


♦ ‘TWM {a onid to be derived from tlm HindiSi lat, < tangled or clotted hair/ and Ulhorah 
a .' • Roid in i.pir the same meaning, A derivation from Int, a club in Suidhi, has 

m* tomb at KhndA-AbAd a number of 

cbdbs are WjSpended. ^ Qdutteer, p. S3, Y&r Muhammad aided by the KM» 

orUl^tt ^e^ve«ofleft|St 17 o 6. P After etttftifting MM! ^Northern 

Sev°i.' 6 

§ toto have been bestowed upon 

Attar Khiin w sen. along 

|| Awordm? ‘ „ j on kin arrival at Shikarpur Miin GhuMm ShflU fled, bnt 
with a force by Atonad i n vnlers oJ BahAwalpur, and lie and another brother 

a Vi r d ef eate d^AttA r^Kill a. The latter obtained a second force from Ahmad Shah, and 

Ahmadyir thek territories, Glnildm 8h4h taking Thatha, and Attar Khuda-abad 

wri 11 ^ Attfrr however soon dispossessed again and settled at Ikhtiyar Kh*u 

and Ahmadabad. AtMr however g s ^ ) ^ t 1 ahl]ldra - slj | > h The story given in the Dera 

MRhmed P Shvh Gujar helped Ghuldtn SMh to reestablish the 
Ohdzi Kh£n • * - • Kban i i% t>Tob?bly incorrect Thft OthflrvfiTBioD, that ho whr 

Kalhora power at O h “*^ ;“ b l s ^^40 is more probable. That Ahmad 
opposed ^“jraffiRKg of Multin, against the Kalhora in 1.758 is also likely, 
fib.:,h despatched Kaura Mai, governor ot ca n u0 | have been severe, .for in 1709 

Gbuito SUh toaUy broke the Mirrini power after taking Dera QhSai Khto. 









Raliar~™Ralyfo. 
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The name Sarai or Serai is borne by the notable Kalhora family of 
Hrt jipur in the Jttmpur taheil of Dera Glrizi KMn. For an account of 
Preference must be made to the Dera Ghd-zi Khan Gazetteer, pp. 91—94, 
but it should be noted that the statement therein made that the Daud- 
pofcms are descended from Jfim Jnnjar and therefore akin to the 
Kalhorasis repudiated by the Abbassi or Daudpotba tribe, though it was 
accepted by Eaverfey, 

Kaliab, a sept of Rajputs, found at P&nipat. Its family saint, K4M Sayyid, 
is a great worker of miracles, and anyone sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground or he will be bitten by a soake, But if a snake 
bit,© a. man on a Kalid-r’a ground he will suffer no harm. 

Kaurawan, a tribe of J&fs, claiming descent from a Siroha Rdjput by a 
Nam J^t wife ; found in Hissar. 

Kal Khahu, a tribe of J&p, descended; from K'ak. It lias for 25 genera- 
tions been settled in tahsil Jind, but came originally from Sim pur 
Khandai in Delhi. 1 

Kauuas, a tribe found in J.belum : see under Bharat. 

ICaiuj, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, in Montgomery (where it 
is Muhammadan), and also in Sh&hpur. 

Kalilat, -i.—A Balocet tribe. Formerly of great importance, the Kalmats 
fought with the Mams. Dames describes thorn as a Levitical tribe 
probably non-Babch. They are now found at P4sni in Meknfai and in 
fc,iudh. The name is probably derived from Khalmat in MekrAn the 
connection with the Karmati (the Karmatian heretics of Elliot’s History 
of India) being doubtful. a 

Kalo, a MX clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multan. 

Kalon, a Jat tribe, found in Sidlkot, It is described as of Somabansi or 
Imnar descent, from R#L J4gdeo of Dharanagar, and lias throe movis or 
clans, Nehiit, Jodli and Banna. Doubtless Kahlon. 

KAliuj, a MX clan (agricultural) found in Mnltfin tahsil, where K4lrfi employes 
of Sluth Jalrin’s army received grants of land. J 

Kalb, an agricultural clan found in Slrihpur,, and in Montgomery (where it is' 
Muhammadan). 

Kalsan, a (xujar tribe, claiming descent from R4na Har Rai, Chauhan, by a 
Gujar wife. He assigned them a part of his conquests in the Jumna 
Do&b and they still hold a little land in the Chanh4n Nftrdak of Rariril. 

Kalsan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaisiya, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ICalteivA, a Kharral elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kalya, (1) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found m Montgomery: (2) a 
Hiijpuf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and (8) an Aw An clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalyar, (1) a Riljpnt clan (agricultural) found in SJrihpur: (2) a J4t clan 
(agricultural) found in Mult&n, 



Kama — Kamboh. 
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Kama — (1) A man, generally of low-caste, who has brought himself and 
even his descendants for several generations under obligation to serve a 
land-holder on account of debt, the service bemg rendered mhm of the 
interest while the principal remained as a perpetual debt-. Ihia uondi 
tion of service still exists in Clmanba, though move or^ 
contrary to the State law, and also in Kullu m spite of the law. It pio 
Ubly exists all through the hills. (2) The Uma ct the pta» * a held 
labourer. 

TCiMitu. Kambalia : see Gadaria. In Kamil Muhammadan J4*s who have 
taken to blanket weaving are also ealled Kamahw and are stud to 
rnX only anrnng themselves. Bet the Hindu Kamalias appear to be 
all Gadarias in fact, 

Kamaohi, a small tribe of vagrant minstrels, apparently akin to the 
Mir&sis. 

Kamauai, one of the four main division of the Mahdanb branch of the 
Khakhai (Khaalii) PatMn»- The KannSlzat and Arnazai, another branch, 
are found in MardAa and the Kazzar in Peshawar. 

Kamahqae, Kamagar, a bow-maker. With him may be classed the tir-gar 
or arrow-maker, and possibly the jAarewb but the latter appears to b 
merely the hili name for the rang-sds* The Kamagar, as he -S com- 
mon.lv called, is chiefly Found iu towns and cantonments and, exoepk m 
KAnm-ti, is always a Muhammadan. Now that bows are only made 
for presentation the Kamagar lias taken to wood decoration m general. 
Any colour or lacquer that, can he put on m a lathe is generally applied 
by the Khariidi, but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the 
Karmingur or by the mrujsdz, the former doing the finer sorts Qt wwfc 
The- KamAogar does not form a distinct caste, but is protessionally 

i inferior to the Tarkh&l or rmgide, though he belongs to the larkhan 

i . caste. 

Kambalia, See Gadaria. 

1 Kamboh.— /(I) The Kamboh is one of the finest cnltivatiqg castes in the 
w PnTrieb. They seldom engage in market-gardening, but they are no 
less industrious and skilful than the Ar&ins.) They are found in the 
' upper Sutlej valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the eastern plains, and as low down the J amna 
valley as Karmil. They are especially numerous in Kapurthala. iho 
Jumna Kambohs seem to have come into the valley from the west, ami 
there has lafee’y been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern 
tracts of Patrila into the great dhdh jungles between Than osar and the 
river. The Sutlej Kambohs of Montgomery are divided into two 
branches, one of which came np the river from the Multdn country 
(whence they are called lammawdlas, fr. larama, f west ) and the other 
down the valley from the neighbourhood of Kapurthala (whence they 
are called tapp'^dla, from. ta VF o, said to be the region[between^ he 
Beds and Sutlej), both movements having taken place under the oia 


• The jp harera or 6 harera is also Raid to be a silversmith: seajmcler Lolt&r. 







Kamioh origins* 

- ,.e. Under that rule they also came into Jullundur from Kapiirthala* 
They claim descent from ii&ja Karan, and say that their ancestor fled 
to Kashmir, The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace their origin to the 
trans-Indus country; and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently 
true. They are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and 
the Karn&l Kambohs trace their origin from Garh Ghazni; but the 
fact that 40 per cent, of them are Hindus! and 28 per cent. Sikhs is 
conclusive against their having bad any extra-Indian origin, unless at 
a very remote period. :'Arains and Kambohs are commonly supposed to 
be closely related; indeed in Montgomery a man appears to bo called 
Ar&iq if he is Musahirin and Kamboh if Hindu.t But that this is not 
always the casdris evident from the fact of a very considerable propor¬ 
tion of the Kambohs of Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, Patiala, Nabha, 
and Maler Kot'la having returned themselves as MusalmAns, although 
Musalnrin ArAins are also numerous in those tracts. In* Jullundur the 
village of Bhalo wdl is owned partly by Kambohs and partly by Arains, 
both being Musalmdn. It is perhaps doubtful whether the supposed 
relationship has any further basis than the tact that they both came 
from the west, and are both of much the'same .social standing and 
agricultural repute. It is highly probable that the nucleus of the 
Ar&lu caste was a group of Hindu Kambohs converted to Islam.) Thus 
in Jullundur the Gaure, Hindo and Momi clans are found in both 
castes, and in Montgomery several of their clan names are identical, 
fit is said by some that, the chief distinction is that the Kambohs take 
money for their daughters, while the Arid ns do not. But the social 
standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the Amin, 
and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. Iho 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not infrequently 
engages in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or 
even as a private servant, while his wife not infrequently lends money 
even where he is a mere husbandman and under Akbar o Kamboh 
general culled Shrfhbuz Khdn commanded 5,000 men and distinguished 
himself greatly in Bengal. J Musalm&n. Kambohs held bolina in Gur- 
g&on some centuries ago j and the tombs and mosques that they have left 
sltoV that thoy must have on joyed a considerable position. I he mili¬ 
tary mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be distinguished as 
Oalrni or “men of the pen” and not to intermarry with the agncultural 
or Klriki section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social cus¬ 
tom and not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a 

* The Kamboh villages in JuUundur are clustered together m Nakodar taalnl UKtha 
extreme south-west on tlie Kapurlhala border. Tradi(h%; i u 1054 A. D. the 
Punjab was devastated by Hoods, so Jah&ngfr sent Slier Shah, afeuba, to ms tore it and ho 
bSt with him from Sumai in Patiala (Mr. Purser thought his possibly a tmMo for 
Sohna, a former Kamboh stronghold in uurgaou) two men, Aohhra., whom He located near 
Ohunian in Lahore, and Path whom he settled near Sult&npur m Kapnrthala w litre the 

K though few rnerit%eeial notice. They claim to bo ^rajbauu 

Riiouta who came from Kfiminp (Assam) on the Brahmaputra to TJelhi m Ilum&juns 
tirne Thence Bobd Rai migrated to Lahore and Bala Rai to JuUundur. This may bo a 
poetical way of saying that Shihbiia Khan’s career in Bengal raised his family to Rajput 

'Tin MultAn. whore the Kambohs arc poor and unimportant, thoy often cultivate vegetables 
and those so occupied are not uncommonly called A rains by the P£ a P lc n RinrWnn’. 

+ Ho had 0,000 men undor his command when operating on the Brahmapulia. Blochmaun « 
Ain*i-AMari t 1, 300-402, 





Karrihok 

character for honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb 
current in the United Provinces: “ Tko Afghans, the Kambohs, and the 
Kashmiris; all three are rogues ( badzat )/’ and in Karn&l Mr, Benton 
described them as “ notoriously deceitful and fcreacheips." On the .other 
hand Sard&r Gurdi&l Singh states, it is not known on what authority 
that'* during the reign of terror in India, it was the Kambohs who were 
trusted by the rich bankers for carrying their cash in the disguise of 
faqirs” The Kambohs are said to ho exceptionally numerous m 
Meerut. Their location under the hills lends some slight support to 
their tradition of origiu from Kashmir. 

The Kambohs are not very numerous in the State of. Bah&walpur, 
but they offer some points of interest. The Hindu Kambohs 150 
years ogo, occupied Jhullan, a village on the right bank of the Sutlej 
hot far from P&kpnttan. Being oppressed • they migrated and founded 
Jhullan, a village in KArdtiri Minchiiribad. Jhullan was a Bodla faqir 
to whom they paid special revereuce and after whom tlmy named their 
villages, and his descendant Jhsan Ali is still greatly revered by the 
Hinchis. The Kambohs say they oi igiaally came from Amritsar and 
that they and the Ar&ins have n common origin. The Ardfqs, who are 
scattered all over the State, claim R&jpub origin,and say their old head¬ 
quarters was Uch, whence they migrated to the Ravi and the Ghaggar. 

Some popular accounts of the origin of the name Kamboh follow:— 

0 ace a powerful Rilj& oX As Solar race, whos« capital was at Ajudhia, marched 
Iheuco to Derat and having killed Parmar, in? Hiiji, took possession of his kingdom He 
founded Warancar and his son founded another town, which he named Dejapnr, and the 
cities of Lambni and Gajni. Tho latter was his capital, and lay near the city of Karnbay, 
tho peninsula south of Guzorat. At the Solono festival when he was performing religious 
rites he was attacked by an enemy who had conspired with liis pnrohit, his city was 
plundered aa d its people massacred. Of those who escaped some flea to S&ra&na along tho 
nft&scar passing bv Jaipur and Sfchind on their way, t-henco spread over the country 
hetwmi the Jumna and the Sutlej, and’alter wandering through the country watered by the 
Sutlej and Beas scattered over the whole Punjab. Others reached MuMn ma cmd and 
thence spread into Montgomery. They are culled Kambohs because they came from Gajm, 
near Kambay Others assert that the name is a corruption - of- kambndh (men of little 
intellect) because they did not take, up arms on tho Solono day, but preferred to die. 

(2 \ RHi sodakhsh of ICamboj of the Solar ra:.-e and a descendant of tho god Olmnder 
Burman bided with the Kauravas in their fight with the PAndavas. lie perished with nearly 
all his men in the battlefield, and these who escaped settled in N&bha and came to bo called 

^^Kamboh is aai(l to be compounded of Kai and anboh, and the tribe is aaiAto be de¬ 
manded from tho Kai dynasty of Persia, to which tho omperors Kaifctus,Kaikhimro, Kaikubad, 
kai-Lehrashab and Darius all belonged When they migrated to the Punjab they cams 
k> i;o called Kai-arabohs or Kambohas, . , 

( x) Hazrat Abdulla, son oiZuber. was sent with a large army to conquer Persia, where 
in settled and built many hula on tho banks of the river. The Persians could uot under* 
: tan( l thoir tongue (Arabic), so they became him-go or taciturn. Zuber s array comprised 
men of many beliefs. In time their settlements were destroyed and the Karngos fled. 

m f lls t story is tho one naturally favoured by the Kambohs themselves and the fact re. 
mnPiftWt the Solono festival is not observed by thorn, because they regard it as inaus- 
XJJL The author of the Aina 'Nmkhndma and Our Tirath Samira has given an 
ttcconnl of the Kambohs and assigns their origiu to the Kambojas, but against this it may bo 
urcttd that the Kambohs— . 

b (a do not observe the Salono or tie the on it ; . , 

(i-i) at the phera then parohih proclaim Garb Gajm or Ghaggar BAs as then* original 

(mt tharttheir gota correspond' with those of tho Brahmans and Chhatris: 

\iv) that they perform the V aroja» or band ha n ceremony : 

(u) that they worship weapons at the Daaelira and wear thorn at weddings j .and 
(vi) that they cut the 3and tree and aacrifi.ee a he-,goat at a marriage. 
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The only point which, merits notice in those folk-etymologies is the 
allusion to Sodaksh (Sudakshina), king of Kamboja, a territory which 
lay under the hilts, which now form the northern border of the 
Attock and Rawalpindi 'Distriofcs, from the Indus to the Jhelum. That 
king, according to the Malta hhiruta, joined the Kauravas with an army 
containing Yavanas and fthakas. But KAmboja also appears to have 
been the name of a tribe, Theso facta are in accord with the tradition 
that the Kambohs came from Kashmir, bat beyond that there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing but the resemblance in the names to enable us to identify 
the Kambohs with the K 6 to bo jap. How their (jots can be said to 
correspond with those of the Brahmans or Ghhatris is not clear. The 
Kambohs have very few large sub-divisions. The nine largest are— 
Dtthufc, Jaurii, Sande, Jummiin, Jhatide, Tbind, Jausati, Mabiofc, Uumal, 

( The Katnbolia are by religion Hindu, especially in the east, Sikh, \ 
especially in the Sikh Districts, while some are Jain, and a great many t 
are MuliummadansA The latter are in Lahore described as hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from 'the Ardins, but the Sikh Kamholi is better than 
either, being equal to the Ar&ln in industry, hut more enterprising and 
more provident. He matches the Ar/iin as a market gardener and is 
not inferior to the Sidhu J4t in general farming though he is smaller 
in physique and less intelligent than the Jdlj. The Sikh Kambohs in 
the Ohen&b Colony numbered over 10,000 in 1904. 

The Hindu Kambohs wear no janeo and do not purify the chauk&A 
Their women wear the gown and formerly wore no nose-ring, Widow 
remarriage is allowed, 

The Kambohs of Montgomery, who are almost without exception 
Hindus, affect the cult of Bhutnan Shah, au U'da»i faqir whose shrine 
is nt the village of that name in Dip&lpur oahsil. He is said to have 
lived from 1687 to 1756 and was ldtnself a Kamhoh. He is looked 
upon as a patron saint. 

Hindu, Sikh and Jain Kambohs avoid 3 gots in marriage, the Muham¬ 
madans only one. The Hindu Dhat Kambohs perforin the first, tonsure 
under a dhdh tree and the Jham got at a B&MYshrine in Lahore. 
The Kambohs reverence Sultan and Bhairon. 

The Muhammadan Kambohs have two groups 

(i) , BAwan-gota,* i.e., 52 gots. 

(ii) . ChaurAsi-gofca, i.e„ 84 gols . 

These groups do not intermarry or smoke with Hindu Kambohs, 
though they are said to be of the same origin (as the Hindus?). It is 
ipaid that when Gairh G-ajni was destroyed a ObaurAsi Kamboh took 
refuge with a hard named KanuSchi and so the ancestor of the BAwan- 
gote severed all connection with him. 

The Karm'd account is that the Kamboh first settled in Lalaohi, now 
in Paella, whence they founded 82 villages. The Laiachi Kambohs 
claim to he BAwau-gotas. A section of these Kambohs embraced Islgixi 
only under Jahangir, and hence the mass of the 1 BAwan-gotaa became 
Muhammadans, while the bulk of the Ohaurdsi-gotas remained Hindus. 

The Biwan-gota gota will he found in the Appendix. 
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two most important centres of the ,B&wan-gotas are Sanaur and 
Suofon in Patina. The ' 52 5 are in their own estimation superior to 
the ‘ 84s-got as. 1 Tlio latter are found in the Bunur and Thuri (i Dhan) 
ildqas of Pa^itUa, in Maler Ko^la, N&bha,, the Nardingarh tahail of 
Amb&la and in Sah&raupur east of the Jumna; also in Amritsar, 
Multan, Montgomery and Lahore. A note from Arnb&Ia makes the 
* b&jfdbqs 3 descendantsnf a cadet branch and the f 84-gotas of an 
elder branch. 

The Kambohs follow many occupations, as confectioners, retail 
. dealers, etc., as well as cultivators. As agents to bankers they are 
much trusted. (2) an Ar&hi clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kambea, a J*4 clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Kamil, a sept of Kiijputs, found in Sialkot. 

Kam(n, fern. -ani. 

Kamiba, a weaver, see under JuLiha. 

Kamlana, a sept of the Sid Is. 

Kamoke, a Muhammadan Jsit clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery 

Kamon, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdm 

Kamyana, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanag, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (Doubtless Kang). 

v'KANAnBi,KANAWABi/'an inhabitant of Kanaur, the valley which, lying 
on the Upper Sutlej, forms an appanage of the Baahahr btato. 
Its inhabitants arc almost entirely Kanets or dads, but differ as^ com¬ 
pletely from the Kanets of Bashahr proper as do the Lsthula Kanets 
from those of Kullu. 

Besides the Kanets or Jdds the only two castes in Kanaur are the 
Chdmang,t who make shoes and weave, and the Do mangel who are 
blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Water or cooked food which has been touched by fcho lower castes is 
not used by Kanets, nor are people of these castes allowed to enter a 
Kanot’s house. If a Kanet tat such food inadvertently he applies to his 
Kdid who bids him make expiation (prayaschitta ) and pay some 
nazrdna or forfeit. This custom is called sajeran or a acker an. 

The Kanets of Kanaur are said to be divided into three grades, each 
comprising a number of septs, whose names do not appear among the 
Kanets ofBaehabr proper. 

\ The Kd.net softs of Kanaur, according to their geographical distribution, 

Lst Giudb Kankts, 

,( ParganA Rajgdon. 


Bairy&o, 

SkAintas. 

Wamgmo, 

Tli&ngar, 

Dames. 


Mtfilas. 

Bad. 

Shw&l, 

PaprAto. 

Eitaryan. 


S&kh&ii. 

Rokiru. 

I>6r&n, 

BalyAn. 


* Kanaaru appeal's to be the move correct form, 
t The Oham&rs of the plains, doubtless. 

$ The Poms of tbs plains. 











Tib, Pores. 
RanehyAn.. 
Pbanshyin, 
Famkpa. 

Pulsar. 

Aldana. 

Ohtragpo. 


Bist, 

K&flam. 


R^pdlrt. 

CbflthA. 


YuUn. 


Tyfirae. 


Br&lbong, 

Cbim&po. 

KAMvfi. 


Khary&n. 

ShytinA. 


Kanet septs in Eanaur. 

Parganfi Shtiwti. 

Kh&dtitH. 

Barji. 

SbyAltu. 

Tbolpa, 

Loktas 
Pjiagtti, 

Shnry&n. 

Pargana Inner Tukpd. 
R4tb6. 

Nyokch6- 

Vargand Outer Tulcpd, 
CMtigkung. 

Fanydn. 

Par gaud Pandaeabi s. 
GhogH 

Pargand Thdrdbts, 

Jogt<5. 

2nd Gbade Eanbits. 
Pargaod Inner Tukpd, 
JMojraug. 

Pdnkaf. 

Rakshna. 

Porgnnd j! 

Tnrkydn 
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Ldapd. 

Shilf. 

Gvdlang. 

thirenl. 

Po&u, Tib. Poang. 
Makala. 

Miepon or Miabpon. 


Dbangcb, 


Pfidyfin. 


Zintfi. 


ShyiH, 

BofchA. 

TJngya. 


Khinpd, Tib. Khyimpa. 


Pargand liajgdon. 

Masbdn. I 

3RD GrADF KANBTa T9 HO WORK AS POTTBR3. 

| WAzd. 1 M6war. 


Anobban, Tib. Angohan. 

Wangohhdog. 

Titles 0/ officials, 

1 Chares, the hereditary headman of a village (in each village), 

2 Grokch, the hereditary kdrddr of the village deity, who speaks on hie behalf. 

3, Matbaa, the hereditary UrUr of a deity. His duty is to petition the deity on 

behalf of the public. 

4. Pajydres. whose hereditary duty it is to worship the deity: Nos. 2, 8, and 4 ore 

found in e very village where there ib a deity. 

G. Bathungru, an official like the dafdddr of the State. 

In the Kanaur valley Buddhism is the dominant faith, but though 
the social customs of the people generally resemble those of the Hindus, 
the observances bear Tibetan names, and the ritual is conducted in that 
language. 

Birth customs. 

During pregnancy the following chant is sung f O goddess T&ri, I 
bow down to thee, be pleased to bestow on this woman thy choicest 
blessings/ And a clmrm written on a bit of paper or birch-tree bark 
is tied round the woman's neck. 

On the birth of a son the goddess jpoLrM is adored, and the ohant 
called Bhum chung , which runs : Om tdyathd gdto gate pdrd gate 
swdhds ( f Slay God bless the child ') is sung. The old women of the 





mtST/fy. 




Kmaur custom* 

' ' ' t' ' ■ ' ■' i' •' 

family perform the midwife's functions ; and for a fortnight tlio mother 

lives apart, being debarred from touching anything. At the end of 
that period she and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow's urine mixed 
with Ganges wafor, as among Hindus. The child's horoscope is oast 
by a lama, who also names the child when it is 15 days old, or on any 
other auspicious day. ft is generally brought out of the house for the 
first time at the full moon and, if possible, at an auspicious moment, 
when one or two months old. Charms for its long life are also made 
by the lamas. 

A boy's head is shaved when one year old, the lamas performing a 
Urn * pujd, or pafh sacrifice. As. the Kanauris only rank as Shudms, 
they are not entitled to wear the- sacred thread, so they wear instead a 
kayfMt or necklace from the age of 

Marriage customs. 

Tho marriage customs in Kananr resemble those of the Tibetans. 
Brothers marry a joint wife, the Umas solemnizing the wedding by chanti¬ 
ng certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, goats also 
being sacrificed. 

Tho nuptial rites in Kananr are peculiar. In the first place the 
amount of tho dhari is unusually high varying from Rs. 100 to 
Ra 1 000 t The custom as to dower is also different. Many people 
tnve the bride as many pewter vessels as there arc in the bridegroom's 
family, but ornaments, ho-goate, cows, etc., are also given. The wed¬ 
ding is thus solemnized : 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride's equal in 
»(tp ones with some of his relatives to her father’s house on the day * 
fixed by the lama (priest). There tho party are well entertained, and 
the lama solemnizes the wedding by reciting some chants in Tibetan h 
after the Tibetan manner. Next day they return to their own house 
" ;tli the bride richly dressed and adorned. On reaching home the 
bride is made welcome, especially by her wottiHr-m-law, After a 

relietious ceremony, the bride’s right hand.is held, by all,the bridegroom s 

brothers and then all of them are deemed to have married her. A feast 
U then given to all who are present, and the lamas and musicians are 
Wd This marriage is a valid one. The child of, an unmarried girl 
is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything by way of in¬ 
heritance. Such children live by service and marry with some one ot 
their own class, t. 0 ., with m pnglamj or puglakch. 

In case all the brothers have only one joint wife, there can ba 
no question as to the right of_ mdieritance , And just as the, bride s 

ia a rite in which flam^ Mo fed with clarified busier mixed with barley and 

n !Z I?/, if possible almonds and dried grape* are also mixed ir -t. Fujn is an 
eeBarnnro aeed .U poa. ■ mp fe ,i wit h butter, water, flowers, sweetmeats, froifc, etc., 

offering Jo the d ^ y . rea di|jff or reciting the Tibetan scripture called Chltas or Chhoss. 

'ordi«iry g ’nccklaoe mftfle of iwlsi, the holy basil {Onjmum sacrum). 

t Th f JiSfiv made in HtoiwAr, Bimtrfiban, AjndHyu and Benares. 

Those feintM are go * ■ -7 >H oilI - . 0 another man, aa only he who takes on him- 
t T v h0 Pr hutu forit in entitled to keep the woman. It is a sum paid to the bride’* 
sett the bridegroom, and must be refamled to the latter if the marriage 

^foul bUty, ‘the wife leave her hoetand end go off with another num.he h*» to 

wif“°o fttSterW her hnshande, or than eoroeof them and hor age especial- 
1 , if wpled with a sharp tongue, give, her a daotatve voice,m the f.mily wnncUe. 
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mother-in* •• law i<» ruisfcresB o£ the fftinjjy, bo on her death tho wife 
sueeeeda as its mistress. Tims tho movable and immovable property 
of a family remains in its joint possession and is never divided. But 
the custom of polyandry U now dying out by degrees. 

'Death customs. 

As the trade and wealth of Kauaur increase and its people come more 
in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning the old customs, such 
as (ttbant (drowning), phukant (burning), hhahhant (eating), etc. This 
last method of disposing of a dead body was formerly observed only by 
the- inhabitants of HAngrang ghori who are called by the Kanaur is 
KytaJ and by the Kochi or Pallori people, Zaror Ztkl or Jdrh 

The lamas used to consult their scriptures and advise as to the 
disposal of the dead according t.o tho time, etc., of the death, but now 
the Hindu shrddhs , and so on, are observed. The ouly old custom which 
survives is the annual shrddh called phulaick* in which a lie-goat, 
reared in the dead man’s name, is dressed in bin clothes^ sacrificed and 
eaten by the members of his kindred. 

At a death.*bed, grain is distributed among all those present, and the 
lamas read from Buddhist writings. The body is burnt on the same 
day, or at latest on the next. Drums, sanais, harndlsj and conches 
are played when the corpse is carried to the burning-ground. Some of 
the bones are picked up, and sent either to Mdnasarovvar in l ibet, to 
RawAlsar in Mtindi State, or to, the Ganges.'!: In the deceased’s room 
a lamp is kept burning for seven days from the death, and incense is 
also burnt in it. The chholpa (Hind, kina harm) is performed from the 
eighth to the tenth day : all the deceased’s clothes are given to the 
Ifanas, with other gifts. The panchaha or group of five constellations^ 
is inauspicious for the family of one who dies under it, and to avert the 
evil, images of roasted flour are made and burnt with the corpse, to the 
accompaniment of Tibetan chants. ^, 

After 15 days the lama does a hompujct, and jpaf/i, reciting Tibetan 
chants of purification. This ends the period of mourning. After a year > 
the <phulaich\\ is observed, by giving food and clothes to a lama in tho 
deceased’s name; and until this is observed the family must not wear any 
new clothes, etc. The shrddh, called dujang in Kanauri, is also solemnised 
by tho lama. The burning-grounds are haunted by Masha a, Kakshas, 
Shy uiri. and Khar-shyuiri, of whom the first two aro conceived of as 
evil spirits or demons, and the two latter as Jack-o’-lanterns or ghoBtu.1T 


* Fulftlob or Plmlaioh, fr.on* Hindi pbtfl, flow, ia ho culled because Kamume dunnt 
wear new clothes till one year after a death in the family, but after performing the dujang 

they may wear flowers and now clothes. . 

•• The sandi and harm'd are both musical instruments used in tho lulls. TliO former is 
mado‘ of wood »nd is about a foot long with ho von holes on which the (in gore are placed 
while playing and its sound ia like that of an alc/ojd ; the lat ter Is mads of brass and is 
like a long horn wit h a ronnd, broad m.'utb ; in sound it resembles the CCnith. 

J Taking the hopes to the Ganges is said to bo quite a. recent, innovation— only dating 
ba<‘k two or threw yoare 

§ Tho fivo vakshatruB are Dhardstha, Sha,tbhish6, hirvabh;idrftpad&, UttarabhadrnpadA 

° I 'f PhuUioh is also the name of a fair held in October ©very year at BraUjde$, near 
Ropri. .See Okhv/ing in the list of fairs. 

4 Mashin and iUlcshasa nre of course Sanskrit terras. Tho other two are karriwari, 
possibly corruptions of Tibetan y?ords. It i< worth remarking that Mashan, Shyuni aud 
Rikshas are also septs of Kaneta, found iu Mellaw, Asrang and Rirang villages respectively. 
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The following chant, is repeated by . the lama more than a thousand 
times to exorcise an evil spirit from a man or woman : Om bay a hilu 
kildyd dime shakcU ucU thaydld fat. Any one bitten by a mad dog 
is healed by repeating the following chant more than a thousand 
times : Om\hu*hhu rdchd khd-tham dewd cMng-ghi dwishok. 


A chronological list of the Buddhist religious observances in Kanaur, 


1 The K&hgso, a religions ceremony, in which the horn, pujd and 
path are performed by the lamas and «wmo*, observed in every temple 
throughout Kanaur on the 8th, KHh, 12th and Hth of the bright half, 
as well as on the full moon and amdivas of each month. 


2 The Zioshok, celebrated in KAnara village on the 8th of the 
bright half, as well as on the full moon cf each month, including the 
amawas. 


3. The Torgy^, performed at K&nnm, once on the 14th of the 
bright half and again on the full moon of Fhigun; 

4 The Ton4, also celebrated at Klin am on the lltli of 'Chait for 
one day. 

6. The Tibiingm&, performed at Kdnam on the 20th of Pansli. 

6. The Kutimf, also celebrated at Kanam on the 15fch of Phdgun. 

7 The Nfangaug, also observed at KAnara for two days from the 
arnicas of every month. Sim, pujd and pdf h are performed by the 
lamds and zomos. 


8 Tlio ShibrAt (rfnnskr. Shivar&tri, the birthday of Shib or 
MaMdeo;, is a religions ceremony not only of the Hindfis but also 
of the Buddhists. It takes place on the i Hth of the dark half of 
PSfeiin, on which day the people adore Stub, whom they oall Lofan, 
and ilistrilmte food among relatives and friends. 


9 The Shonetang, (Sanskr. Bhrfivandrehana, meaning 'worship 
' of sViwan’l is celebrated at GrtLmang or Kathgdop in Bhdbd pargana 
o„ the full moon of Sdwan. About a dozen young men, taking with 
them cooked food for three days, go ont to gather wild flowers and 
nlanta from the loftiest snow peaks. They pass two nights there, 
collecting various kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on then- 
return they are received with joyons music by the villagers. The 
garland which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity, and 
they then, together with women, dance and sing songs, 


10 The L4md-paz4, a Buddhist religious rite, is observed at 
Ldbrang Shtiw ipargana, on th eamdwas of Chait. The lAmds and zpmos 
devote themselves to,the worship of the deity Chhakoling Darnbar, while 
dancing and singing are performed by meD and women with great 
rejoicings. 

11 The Jtoo (Sahskr. JAgarana, a vigil), is also a religious 
foreniouv observed throughout Kanaur on the 20th of BhAdm. The 
nLhb ia spent in singing and dan dug to music, and worship of the 
deity is performed m nil the temples. 


WHISTS 
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A list of the fairs held in Kananr t with a brief description of each. 

1. Losar, or New Year’s Bay, is observed at K/tnam for three 
days; From Pansh shudi 13th till the full moon of Parish. All the 
people assemble to ask the lamas about their gains and leases during 
the coming year. It is the most characteristic fair of Kanaur. Feasts 
are given to friends and relatives, but dancing by men and women 
to music is the chief function, 

2. The Kan gy ur-5541 mo (fr.. kangyur, library, and zalmo, a visit), 
takes place on fcho 15th gate of Har (Ash&rh) at K&nara. People visit 
the Tibetan Library! called K&ogyuy-t&ngyur, in the large village 
of Kdnam. 

3. 'Pho Menthako fair also takes place at Kiinain on the 20th 
gate of .Bh£dori (August) and lasts two days. The chief event at this 
fair is a pony-race, feasting, drinking, dancing to music and singing. 

4. The KhwakoM fair takes place at Kdnam and lasts for 5 days 
froin the 20fch gate of Magh, ending on the 25th, The nights are passed 
in dancing and singing to music before the temple of the deity called 

IM bla. 

5. The GAiig& fair takes place in Ohangmang forest above Lippa, 
in Shuw& pargand , on the fall moon of Kdtik. Men, women and 
children climb to the GMugin ang forest, and eating, drinking, 
dancing and singing are features of. the festival. 

0. The Jokhya-kushimig and dokhya-chlmgsliimig at Kiinam are 
important festivals, at which visits are paid to relatives and friends, 
on the 13th and 14th gate of M&gk (January). 

7. The U khydng (fr. u, a flower, and fchy&ng, a sight of) is the moat 
remarkable lair in Kartaur, The people go to the high ranges to 
gather wild flowers and leaves, and oiler a largo garlaud of them to 
the deity. Men and women iu rich attire also dauoe and sing a song 
which is roughly translated thus :—• 

“ The fair called Ukliyang is held first at Rupf village* in honour of the village deity 
named Tdras.t on the loth of BMdo, 

In B&rang villagef. it takes place on the 20th .gate of Bhado, when the upper forests 
aro full of wild flowers and plants. 

For whose sake is this monkish garland j 0 N»ges|| of Baran& *tis for your good sake. 
The Ukhyang fair takes place when the forest is dry, in the dry forest there are no 
flowers. 

What is to be done then ? Again we say what is to bo done ? 

Behold a garland of rdchu kdnang ,-ff to whom are we to offer it ? 

It must be offered to Marbi-iing.** 

Again to whom should wo offer a garland of sius/iyurff ? 

We must offer it to the deity of Y4na or Mellam, by name Gandrdpij.ff 
Whore is the remainder of the fair hold ? 


*» Bnpf is a villago in Paudarabfs pargand. 
t Teras, the deity of Rupi villago. 

% B&rang, a village in Inner Tukpd pargand. 

§ Loshgar, the monkhood flower. 

|| Nages. the deity of Bar an g village. 

^ Riichu-kanang. a plant which has leaves like a calf's ears whenco its name. 
** Mar killing, deity of Khwingl, a village in Shuwa pargand. 
ft Slushy m\ a plant found on the snowy peaks. 

Jj Gandrapas, tho deity of Yana or Meilam, a village in Rajgaon pargand. 







fa'dirs in Kmaut. 

The fair of Maheshras*, tho Bhaba p<t,rgctna\ deity, takes place when the autumn 

moon is full. ' , ", n . , 

A handsome Raja is Kaja. Shumsher Smgh. 

And Mahesbras, the deify of BhAbA 

Like shdvfi Ohandifca^ is beautiful. 

In Tukpa. pargand there are nine water channels. 

But Slrnwa pargand has only one.’' 

8. The Shogch fair is held at Chiui and lasts for 5 days, from Mangar 

shucli 10th to the full moon of that month. People from bUjW 
surrounding villages assemble to dance and sing and a great deal or 
merriment, results. . 

9. The Rafchin fair is also held in Chlnf on the 1st of Paush. and is 
celebrated by dancing and siuging, 

10. The Agtarang fair at Richpa or Rispa in Inner Tukpd lasts 
for one day. All the people of the surroauding villages assemble, and 
dancing and singing before the temple of Kulyo deity are the features 
of the lair. 

11 The Mdn» fair is also observed at RichpA and lasts for about 
a week from the 18th of MAgh. The lamas and -omt* devote them¬ 
selves to the worship of Buddha, men and women dance and sing 
to music with great merriment till the end of the fair. 

12. The Yungnns or Jungnas fair is also held at Richpa in Paush,, 
the 'exact day being fixed by the zatmndars to suit their own con¬ 
venience. and it lasts for five days. Worship of Buddha is observed 
with general rejoicings. Eating, drinkiug, dancing and singing are 
the principal features of the fair, 

13. The Sherkan fair is held in Ktinam on the 3rd of Kafci k and 
lasts but one day. 

14. The Dumgyur-zalrao fair takes place at Kw&lda, in ibhuwa 
aand on an auspicious day appointed by the zaminddrs in H&r (AshATh). 
Dumquur means a Buddhist praying wheal, and zalmo a visit. ihe 
people visit the huge praying wheel, and turn it round to the right as 

often as they are allowed. 

15. The Kail&a-z&lmo, or 1 the visit to the Kail As mountain/ is 
celebrated at Pilo or Bpilo, in Shawft pargand, cm any auspicious day in 
Hiid fixed at the will of the zarntuddrs, and lasts one day. W oral up or 
the KaiWs mountain is performed with great rejoicings, dancing 
and singing being the main features of the fair. 

16. The KhepA fair is observed throughout Kanaur* for three days, 
from Mai?gar badi saplatni to Mangar bacli dasmi. The people bring 
thorns and put them on the doors of their houses in order that no evil 
spirit may enter and on the 3rd clay they take all the thorns outside 
the village and bum them, as if they were burning an evil spirit. 
Dancing and singing with music are main features of the fair. 

17 The Rhs-kayang (rds Sanskf. rdnhi, a zodiacal sign and 
hdyang, Sanskr. kdya, body), is the day on which the sun reaches 


* Maheshras (2nd), the deity of Bhaba pargand. 

t BhabA is bpargana in tho WAng valley. . ,, 

j Shuwang Ohandikd, the goddess ol Eufchi or Kostampi, a village in Shuwa pargana. 






the zbdiaeal sign of Aries, In India known as the Meshi-sankr&nti 
or Visbuva sankrdiitj., throughout the Simla Hills it is called Bishu. 
This fair is celebrated throughout Kanaur and the Simla HiJls on. the 
1st of Baisakh. The houses are well whitewashed and decorated, 
and daociug and singing with great., rejoicings are its main features. 

18. The L&brang-zalmo fair takes place at Kanam on the 17th 
of Jebb. At this fair people visit the temple of U&bld, and dance and 
sing there with great rejoicings. 

19. The Ohhokfcen-z&lmo fair is hold at Ldbrang, in Shuwa 
yargand, on the 15 th of Hiir. People visit the temple called Ohhokten 
at Ldbrang. Singing and dancing to music are its main features. 

20. The Suskar fair is observed in Kofhf or Koetampi as well 
as elsewhere, about a week from the 9th of Phaguti. Two parties, one 
of young men arid the other of young women, tight with snow-balls 
until they are tired. Winging and dancing to music before the goddess 
Shiiwang Chandika are the main features of tho fair. 

21. The Jagarig fair aho takes place in Kofbf on the 3rd of Mrigh, 
and lasts for a clay. Dancing and singing songs to music, and worship 
ot the deity are performed with great rejoicings. Jag (My , from 
Sanskr,, yajna , means sacrifice, 

22. The Bishu fair is the same ns the lUs-kayang, which takes 
place on the 1st of Baisakh. In Upper Kanaur tho people call it 
'R4s-kd.yo.ng, and in Lower Kanaur, Bishu. 

23. The Bang-kdyang fair is held at Gr4inang or Katbgaon, 
iti Bh6b4 imrgmid, on the full moon of Paush. All tlie Bhaba people 
assemble in the temple of Maheshras and worship him. Dancing and 
singing are the main features of the fair. 

Monaiticism . 

Ka.net girls, who do not marry, but devote their lime to the study 
of the Tibetan scriptures are called tomes or jamas. They live in 
nunneries,. Tho two principal nunneries are at Kanam and Bohn am, 
arid in these a great number of nemos live. Besides this, every 
village has a few zomos. 

Kanet boys, who learn the Tibetan scriptures, and are well versed 
in the Buddhist doctrines, are called Idrnds.. They live in monasteries 
and are looked upon as very holy. In fact they are the priests of 
all of the Kanets. There are several monasteries of these Umds in 
K&nam, Sunuam, and other villages. IAmds are either Gyolang or 
celibate, like the Brahmach&u, or pugpil, who marry but never 
shave the head. 

The Inmd is consulted with regard to every important undertaking. 
Thus he is asked to name an auspicious day for beginning to plough 
or sow, and at the time ascertained he recites chants like the one 
beginning: Ora akdni mk&ni ambitd mandate mantaid swahd, ‘ May 
the gods bestow on us abundance of grain/ When a new roof is put 
on a temple, which is called shard* the ldims perform a ceremony, 


* From bansisr. eh&nti, peace. 
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i£anazai — Kcmckan. 

reciting charms and performing horn, with the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats. This is called. pareM^g (Sanskr prat*/*, 

When a new house is ready the Mma ; fi*es the tune 
occupation, and the owner, dressed in new clothes, is then taken 
into h with his wife, who rings a hell. This is called SWW eg. 
New grain is first offered to the village-god and may then be eaten. 

Cults in Kcmaur, 

4 , alphabetical. M 4 f the * 0 * in Berne*. ***» «**'*• villa3 ‘ <* 

An * vtich *a located. 

1 Badrfndth, at Kfimru or Alone village, 
o' Bbimak&li, at Ivim.ru or Mono Village. (Also at Sar&iiau.) 

Olihakoling Dambar, at L&brang village in fargand Shtiwa. YAwrina 

CbandiM; at llopa village in Slmva pargana, Gangyui ghgrl. Also at la l g 
village, Bhuwa pargand. , 

Cbhwedune, at Chiugo village in Skuwa pargand. TI 

Dabla, at Ilium, Dabling, Dublin- Lio, tip awl or Poo, fchyasho, in Upper Kanaur. 
Deodum, at Nftko, ill Sbuwa pargand. 

Gyannindgyura. at-Jingl, in Skuwa pargand. _ 

Kiisurajash at Parang or Ribba, in Inner 1 ukp* pargana. 
fthormo, at Pilo or Spilo, in pargana. 

$«*»»«« Kajligton 

in Si pargaad, and at Chtigion or Tholangm Bqgtmpvvtt-k 
Markaliug, at Khw&ngi in ShuwA parganu. 

Mathi, at Chhitknl, in Outer Tukpi parganu. 

KUM. Mewar, Mhn, SAUgU, 

Sipnf or R&pang villages. 

Ndcin at Bari village in Thlrabw pargand. 

«& “.*sat as ‘saaraw ra*.- . - - • 

(Jhugaon, Gramang and Shungra, with the three Mahedhras. 

Ormie at Mo ran 2 or Ginara village m Inner lukpi pargana. 

Pdthoro, at R a rang and Punnam villages, Showa and Rajgaon pargand*. 

Rogstni, at Rogt village in QhMi pargana 
ShSkraS, at Pwdri or For village m Inner riikta purgana. 

Shanahras, at Rakchham village m Outer Tukpa pargana. 

8 h 69 h 6 riug, at PangC village in Sbbvci pargana.. 
ttitmkch at Thing! village in Inner Tukpa pargand. r 
ShdwAng Chandikf at Kosbampi or Kothi village m ShttW* pargana . 

Tar&sang, at Trinda village in TMrAbis pargand. 

T6ras at. Rupi village in Pandrabfa pargand. 

Yulaha, at Suunarn village in Sliuwa pargand , 

Ranazai, a nadddf or cotton-carder in Pesh&war. 

KahA'Aai, one of the three main sections of the Utmtaai in Haste. 

r -. k .,„. n fei,, -f this like the Kawae is hardly a caste, Kanchan simply 
meaning a pimpt or prostitute, and being the Hindustani equival ent 1 01 

-; tatoto! Watering in » house: itteSS Simla 

ffiSssasaa?~ - 

$ lh this aenee it has a plethora of synonyms. 
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Kdnchi^Kandarl-e, 



Kdnchi-^Kandarhe. 

tho PanjAbi Ivarijav. The word leanchtm ia said to mean 'sold’ or 

K&mLirw 1 l7“ Hina ? P rostita, < ! is commonly known as 
Btojam, Harkam being also used.* Randi in , l)a0 n8ed fo / a "stitatf 

in the east of the Province, but it, oDly means a ' widow ’ throughout the 

^2trF er - r . 0n V W0 - fUt ', ,S ° f aremaloa TYoylom 

a distinct class, Though not only their offspring, but also sirh booSM 
in infancy or joining the community in later life and devotin'" thfm 
pelves to prostitution, are known as feancbans. In the south-aS nftZ 
Punjab, however, the Kan dm ns appear to form a fairly distinct; n^i 
Ihoso of them who have followedtheir Wassic/n ^ 

Btyled deraddrs and look down upon the aM aro ' 

or less definite custom of mheriLco,f and the b rih of a M l"T 
occasion for greater rejoicings than fchlfc of a k §^l f^oeof 
wealth, lhe utiinarriect girls are generally prostituted hmf wiv i 

WWoiXv T ^ ept “ r n ,r w r ' S ‘ d “ BC,nsion tlian high caste women' 

Wives have to be purchased from poor people of anv tribe „t, 1 „.wt 
ab e cost, as Kanclians do not give their dightera in murrizge and can-' 

"S n .£ d ri‘ t r*„’s:s-, *> 

given to all the brotherhood, and menials get dSL 
cei emony the girl may wear a nose-ring, but not after it. Seveu months 
alter a pregnancy too the brotherhood is feasted and menSffi 
dues. The imrdgof the Kanohans is called dddd and^^~ 
year ; A woman of another caste is admitted into the sisterhood bv 
drinking a cup of sweetened water and she is then entitled to be treated 
even in matters of inheritance, like a natural daughter. The Kenchan' 
B&mjani and Harkam are said to rank above th! BarikM 1 Mal/S 
Musallf and %r--all of whom appear to be or rank as prostitute castes' 
lhe Kanclians of Ludhiana found m Nribha say they were ChughatMi 
Alughnls descended from one Mirza Jeb, His grandfather Mira» All! 
was put to death for some reason at Delhi and fled to l^mptir He is 
said to be still spoken of as r P^mpur Juni * and in order to conceal his 
identity he joined the Kanchans, See also Perna. 1 h ™ 

Ka^chL a Jat clan (agricultural)' found in Multfin. 

Ka^da, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mullfki. 

Kandan, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Kandarkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

to *h. dweller, therein. This recall, the pra« of toe A S M S lf w - ho .? re ,awf "‘ 

of that SBct by von Hammer, p. W o? the English tranaJation ^ told m m 
A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution in i n ;r ♦ j . 
the Assassin service, was invited to the table and converaafinn °2i !? b lm } IAte<J mto 
grand- prior : he was then intoxicated with henbane and ~L5fi Srandmastor or 

which, on awakening, ho believed to be the PaS * tSSSf , m S th ® pardon, 

particular, contributed to confirm hia delusion.” " ‘ * rythin & around him the houria in 

+ 1 lr a ?/v 1 i ani l our . se c,nima descent from Ram Ohandra 

sss: s™rs ’&& Tmt 

11 1 i £ low $SS$i t0 ^^^ 0WrflVer ’ 
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Kandera^Kanei, 

Kandera, the same as the dhnnia or penja, or rather * a Hindu dhunia* : but 
see Kanera, 

Kandhar, one ot the phratriea of fclio Rajputs in Karndl and like the 
Mandhar, Panihar, Saukarw&l and Bargujar deaoended from Lao. 
Intermarriage between these tribes is forbidden on the ground of their 
common descent. 

Ka^bAnae, a Rajput clan (agricultural) foimd in Mult&n. 

Kanuwa, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanera, (1) a inatpweaver but now a weaver of any kind (Mult&m); (2) 
the Kaneras form a small Muhammadan caste, found only on the lower 
courses of the Sutlej and Oheriab,.and on the Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandora or Penja of Delhi. They are a river 
tribe, and their original, occupation was plaiting mats from grass and 
leaves, making string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but 
they have now taknn to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. 
In Dera Isrudil Khan and Bannu, however, they still work in hdthud and 
hander, of which ' they make mats and patalis for the roofs of houses, as 
well as ropes. They are a low caste, slightly but only slightly superior 
in standing and habits to the other grass-workers and tribes of the river 
banks. “ A Kanori by caste, and her name is 0hul£ni Fatima*, and she is 
iiin associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild-pigs) \ }1 (2) a., clan 
(agricultural) found in Mult&u 

Kaneran, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Kanet.—-T he Kanets are the yeoman peasantry of the eastern Himalayas in 
the Punjab, and of the hills nt their base. On the west they extend aa 
far as Bangahal and the eastern portion of the K&ngra Valley, occupying 
the whole of Knllu,* Mandi, iSukefc, the Simla Hdl States and Sirrofir. 
A few are also found east of the Sutlej in the JTiandbavi ildq ft of Hoshi&rr 
pur and the Kot&ha V r aliey of Ambfda is also held by them. In Ktingra 
Proper their place is filled by the Ghivths. The IMjpute are, generally 
speaking, their over-lords, but in many places, especially in the Simla 
Hills, they have retained their original independence and are directly 
subordinate to the Bit j put ii&j&s. 

The common derivation of Kanet or Kanainis from hwiit f indiffer¬ 
ence 1 or ‘hostility 1 to the Slulshtras, and the Rajputs or Chhatris who 
did not observe them strictly are said to have been called c Kan ait/ 
Their laxity was mainly with regard to wedding and funeral rites and 
in keeping widows as wives. Others say that the word is really kanict 
het or ‘love for daughters 1 because Kanets did not kill their girl-child¬ 
ren. The true Rfijputs used to kill t-heirs at birth. Another suggestion 
is that ait signifies sons, just as aili signifies brothers and kinsmen, 
e, g. R&mait means R. Amu's sons and Ramaik his brothers and kill* 
Now RAja Kuna of the Pur&ns is called K;in in Palnlri and his sons 
would be called Kanait, but since Kans persecuted Brahmans and was 


The Laburia, or pedantry in Lihul, a.-s b>cfi»»mrt!; to call thomanlvea Kanets ns they 
become Ilinduizod. 8ea under L4hula. The Kanets of L4h.nl are sail to be colled J&d by 
the Kanets of Kullu, but that .term appears to be unknown both,in tribal and in Sp id. 





Kmet groups. 

•ffy' ' ■ 

looked npon. as a clait (a devil or rakshasa), he was killed and lefts 
no descendants. Others say that Krishna, also called KAu in Pahari, 
invaded Bashahr and advanced to Slumn&tpur (now Sarahan) ; so his 
descendants are Kanaifc. But neither suggestion appears tenable. 

Speaking generally, the further we penetrate into the Hills the loss 
pure is the' Kanet. and the lower he stands in Hindu estimation, in the 
Si w Alik hills, in Sim fir, below the Chaur Peak, in lower Suket, Man dp 
NAlAgarh, BilAspur, etc., the pure Kanets at least rank higher than those 
in the upper bilk of KuU*, Sara] and the other Sunk States. The 
latter in lurn look down upon the Eattets whoso country stretches from 
the Nogri. khad 10 Kanaur, and they in turn despise the JAds of 
Kanaur itself. 

In Kullu Proper, %.&.,■ in the Kullu Valley, the Kanets have three groups 
or grades: Khaali, RAhu and Niru* the latter apparently confined to 
the Dugi*Lag waziri in Kullu. Sir James Lyall, however, only noted 
two divisions the 11 Kaesiya J and‘ Rao.’ The latter say that a RAjA of Kullu 
ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether 
to Hinduism: those who obeyed were called Kassiyas and those who 
stuck to their old ways, IiAos. it is a fact that at the present day the 
former are more Hindu in all their observances than the latter and the 
story is otherwise probable, ns one can seo that the foreign priests round 
the KAias were always striving to make the Kullu people more orthodox 
Hindus oreater respecters of Brahmans and less devoted to the worship 
of their local divinities. The Eassiyas wear the janeo, and pretend to 

some superiority which, however, is not admitted by the RAos. They 
intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same cooking-pots hut 
not out. of the same dish or plate. The late Mr. A. Anderson noted that 
the Kassiyn were more oOinmou in Kullu prop«r and the RAo in Saraj. 
The Kanets of the remote Mai An a Valley will be found described under 
Ra Deo According to Cunningham Rdos are also in possession of the 
lasher pAbar, Riipin and Tons valleys in tho Simla Hills, but these may 
be the RAhus of those Hills. They give their name to the petty fief 
of RawAbin or Rawain. 

In the Simla Hills the groups are Kanet, Khash, Rtlhu and Kuran (for 
Kuthara) the Khash ranking below the Kanet, who take their daughters 
in marriage ; while both rank above the RAhu, who are votaries of RAhu, 
and the Kuran, devotees of Ketu. These two latter groups keep an 

-# t Simla the Nfru Norn. Ninrti, Nouu, Neotm and (or) Notn aopt(s) ure said to be old 

TTo/Jfa LnU .Wended from the KAjputa—of a tribe not specified-who were mdiois or 
Kanets a / , ^iana or soriB of KA.jAs who took Kauet wires. They often 

tnoumium, Khash or Khoah. The Nitu and Khoah do nor, intermarry with the 

mtermarry ' ho tho t.wo former cat fond cooked by each other and also with tho 

gfegs®dSSt ta.« *«a fit*. I» k»Uj *»« 8Mhu.rtt.Bii,™ «* 

Knmn cook food on migetha or stove, while tho N(ro and Khoah use eh dies, but fehis. la » 
Koran cook loot, on o # diat j nc tion. The U4lm nod Koran disregard tho rolo or jilh, 
f r oni the SMoeetlp. With thorn domiso moorning ends after throe 
SiKtoMtCki »gort. Tho.eKauait.cnn cohabit with a Kolin, if tho, 
til to' in l .OpS l>ou.«, Md any son by her will ben oorvant in the family hut 
seep . , a D&ai woman cannot, be kept, as the Dipl is inferior in 

™rl°h.KoU^’"SKahait.catthoa.ahoftheewe.W. They can marry tho 
caste to the . • , aster’s daughter. Thoy are fonr.d in Kalla and Baahahr but 

Th. n»hn and Karan hardly differ at all, 

Thoy intormarrv and eat together during e-itak and phtak. Bihu is .aid to be derived from . 
fiihn the amt-devouring dragon, or, in Katie Proper, from malm, a boo. 
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Kanet factions* 

Ipso as a fefce-day, feasting juat as.it takes place. On tlie Shivrdfcri 
t oo they make an ox of flour and worship it: and then the head of the 
family shoots it in the belly with an arrow or outs it- with a rnvord, and 
the pieces are distributed to all present, in spite of attempts to rescue 
the image.* 

In Sirmur the Kanets are fonnd throughout 111 j State, but fcrane-Giri 
only the Khash. The latter have an offshoot called Sharai from shara , 
the Muhammadan Law, because their ancestor when hardpreased 
acknowledged himself the Koli of his Muhammadan oppressors. Tho 
Khask will give no daughters to the Sharai. Most of the Kanets in 
Sirmtir are returned ns Pun war. 

The relative position of the different groups can hardly be stated 
with precision. Thus in Kullu Proper the Khash rank higher 'than the 
Ihthu, despite the saying : 

Kkashia, Khash Ms, 

Man eh, hah hw, 

tr To every Khashia,t twenty Khash, 

One mother, twenty fathers.” 

In Sar6j the Knnets arc polyandrons, yet they profess to look down on 
the Kanets of Kullu Proper : and in the Simla Hills the Khash are in¬ 
ferior to the true Kauets. 

In the Kanaur tract of Bashahr, the Kanets are called JAps or Zdrls 
j and form a distinct sub-caste with which tlie Kanets of the lower ranges 
i do not, as a rule, intermarry or eat, though they will smoke end drink 
with them. They are not at ali particular about their food or drink, 
and will actually eat yctfaheof. These Kanets will be found fully 
described under Kanaurl 

Throughout Sirmur and the Simla Hills there were until quit© receofe 
times two great factions, the Shdtis or followers of the PAndavas. and 
the B&shis who were adherents of the Kauravas.I Social intercourse 
of any kind between these two groups was absolutely forbidden, but 
they now intermarry, and so on. In Sirmur the adherents of tho 
Kauravas are also called Sathur’s, those of the P4ndavas Pasars. The 
origin of these terms is lost in obscurity. 

The Kauets are,-dr claim to be, of impure Rajput descent, but tho 
race is of diverse origin. In Kullu they are often classed by other 
Hindus as on a par with the R£fchts§ of K&ngra, and just as the latter 


* In the Simla hills, four classes among the Kanets were said to rank higher than the rest 
and aro known as the (Mr Khundh. Their names are Bhauntlri. Purinar, Chhippar, Balhir 
Other sub-divisions m those hiUs ore :---Koh*l, (Jahru, Baruri, Chikar, Katlehrn, Surfiji* 
Khash. Badnf, Charoli, Radalwal, JaUnu, Hohal, Katalik, Pirtfil, janwal, Dolal, Bohaua] 
Kulhnruun, Nora, Laddogarh. But a large number of hheh are now given as superior to 
tho rest of the Kanets. 

f Said to moan “ female ” (PKhas). The word Khnsha in Sanskrit is Haiti to have 
meanr. the country inhabited by the fourth olass of tho Hindus (P Sudraa). Ir. extended 
from Kmmann to the Simla Bids. 

t The B^ahiB kept the Shivratri on the 14th, the ShStis on the 15th of Pbdgan. 

| The Kanets rank well above the Gliirths in tho hypergamy aoale, for whereas a 
Qhirthni becomes a queen in tho 7th generation a Kanetni may aspire to thnt honour in 
the'5th, which places tho Kanets just below the B&this. 






Kanei septs. 
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claim to be Rdjputa, wlio have lost status by taking to the plough, or 
the offspring of Rajputs by women of Sudra rank, so the K a nets say 
that they are the children of women of the hills by Rajputs who came 
up from the plains. On the other hand, another story makes the mass of 
the Kullu population homogeneous and assigns both the Kauets and the 
Dagis to one stock. Two sons of the dewi-god, Bhiin Sain, Pandava, 
each had a son by a daughter of a. Kullu rakahasa or demon. One of 
these married a Bhotann or Tibetan woman, who fed him on ydk’s flesh, 
so that he and hits children by her became Dagis. The other son was 
the ancestor of the Kauets. 

But if the mass of the Kanets claims descent from various R&jput \ 
tribes, some, such! as the Chibhar, from KishtwAr and Lahore, and the j 
jP'ogpa-, from Jammu, claim to bo Brahmans by origin. Besides their 
nebulous status groups the Kauets are divided into countless s^pt-s of 
which only a few can be noticed here. More than 1,100 Kanet kkels* 
or septs are enumerated. The khel is quite distinct from the yotra, 
which is often, if not always, retained. The origin of some of the kiiels 
is quite recent and well authenticated. Thus the Sain sept is descended 
from Ranas of Kot KM, Kbaneti, Kumh^rsain and Delhat: the Mai idr a 
sprang from a cadet branch of the ruling families of Bikspur and 
NdJagarh; and both, originally Rdjputs by birth, have sunk to Kauefc 
status. 

In Sirinur the Jaitki khel is wo named from the village of Jaitak, 
btit it is said to be descended from a Khatri of Siknana who espoused 
a Kane ini. 

From the Agnikula Rdjputs have sprung the Aguibansi and Punwdr 
septs; and from the Punwdr the Bhannthi, Badlkir, Baler, Khanogii 
and Ramal septs. 

The Tan war or Tanur Kauets are descended from Rajputs of that 
clan and are found, chiefly, in Bdghal, Making and Klmhidr. 

From the ChauMos are descended the Hah&ni, Narnpbq Biphrdla. 
Padh&r, Padh&n, Sadi, Chauhan, Cb&ndal and Chandel septs, all 
olaiming Baldeo of Delhi as their progenitor. The Badhoi Kanets, 
who are very numerous in the Simla Hills, are also said to be Chauhan; 
they are divided into a number of sub-septs and can marry within their 
own sept. Other septs are :>— 

1. Bhdradwajet : this gotra, name is st ill in use, but it includes the 
Batdland Mdnlu (Kanet) septs and the Chanftrfi (Brahmans). Tradi¬ 
tion says that once a Brahman m&wi of Sonwal, a village in Koti, 
had two sons who married Kanet brides. One settled at Mdnla. village, 
the other at Bbdt-ld, and they founded the Mdnlu and Ba$dl septs. 
Those of the family who remained Brahmans Settled at Chan Sri, a 
village in Koti and are called Chand.ru. 2. Kaldl: a sept which takes 
its name from Kelo, a village in Koti, and gives its name to the Kaldlthi 
pargana of that State, if. Ohauban, a sept which occupies the upper 
valley of the Pdbar in Jubbal, and is numerous in Keonfchal, Sirmur, 


♦The word khel is pronounced like kher, with the.hard l, in the .Simla Hills. It may, 
however, bo identical with the Pashtu khel. 

f The occurrence of this gotra name among the Gaddis and tihirths also will be noted. 
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Mandi and Sukyt. 4. Mangal, a sept which gives its name to the 
M&ngal, a tract lying west of the P&bar- basin. 5, Kfisib, another 
gotra name, more than half of whom are returned from Bashahr, where 
the Kaneta arc divided into numerous septa. 

The Ramis of Kuilu* 

Kanets of both sexes wear a dress which is picturesque, ancl not at all 
oriental. A red and black woollen cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet at 
first sight, a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or 
sasb at the waist, a striped or chequered blanket worn like a Scotch 
plaid round the cheat and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the ankle. 
Some of the women wear, a cap like that of the men, under which their 
hair hallo's down in long plaits lengthened out with plaits of worsted, 
but most of them do without a cap, and wear their hair puffed out and 
twisted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike the fashion once prevail¬ 
ing among English women. Instead of a tunic they wear a plaid or 
blanket fastened around them with bodkins, and so' skilfully put 
on that while the neck and arms are bare, all the rest of the body is 
modestly covered to below the knee : the leg is bare or covered with a 
woollen gaiter : broad metal anklets are not uncommon, and set off the 
leg very prettily ; the armB are generally overloaded with bracelets. 
Both sexes are generally shod with sandals made of plaited straw or 
hemp, but many go bare foot, and a few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, 
especially on festival days, are fond of wearing bunches of flowers tftuck 
in their caps or in tbeir hair, and strings of Bowers hung round their 
necks. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a 
rnddy color showing in their cheeks ; others areas dark as the ordinary 
Punjabi.* They a, re not tall, but look strong and active, and generally 
have handsome figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and a mild 
and gentle expression of face, but the men, on the whole, have the 
advantago in regularity of feature. Tho finesr, men are to be found in 
Sar&j. The women do most of the field work, with the exception of 
ploughing, but in return they have more liberty than m most parts of 
India. They attend all the fail’s and festivals (jiich) ‘held periodically at 
every temple in the country. At these fairs both sexes join in the 
.ringing and dancing, but the women in Kuilu dance separately, and at 
night only. In Bashahr the Kanets of both sexes dance together. In 
the trig and Parol wanris it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes 
returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of mr or lugri, a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed at homo, from 
rice. In Rupi and Sar&j drinking is considered a, reproach, and almost 
universally esc hewed, t In the winter, when confined to their houses by 

«MV 5 th ttiooxcfpHoTi of a few families, descendant* of the Rajas’ priest* o v parohits, the 
KllUn Hrabmane differ very little in appearance, dross or customs ftoul the Kanets. The 
1’ mav bo an id of nearly all of the few Rajputs. The blood ia in faotffonerally very 
.r ived for both Brahmans end Rijputa commonly marry Kanet gule: such wive* are 
„ grit i„ distinction from tho lari, or wife of tho same caste taken by the regular 
biah ceremony : Lyall’s K a.igya Sett. %.,§ 1 14. The text is from § 112. 

tin Runi a mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, infusion of hemp-leaves (bhang), 
violets and sugar is occasionally indulged in at, fairs. In the other rn^iris of Kuilu Proper, 
inwards the sources of the Reas, there is much drunkenness. The hill-beer is of two kinds 
hiari and chakti and mr. The former ia mado from rice, fermented with phap, a. kind ot 
yeast which is imported f rom Ladakh or Baltistan, and the composition of which is a trade 
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tho snow, the men spend most of their time in Weaving blankets and 
cloth for sale or hpme consumption: the women do not weave in 
Knllu, 

Social usages. 

‘The s .'ial usages of the Kan eta are not peculiar to the caste, but are 
those which are followed by the other castes in the localities con¬ 
cerned, the upper classes of the Kanets observing the same usages as 
the Brahmans or .Rajputs, while the lower are content to follow much 
the same customs as the artisan castes beloyv them. A full account 
therefore of all the Kanet social usages and religious beliefs wonld be 
tantamount to a description of all the Hindu usages in vogue in the 
hills of Knllu, Mandi, Sukefc and Simla, together with an account of all 
ihe Hindu beliefs in those hills. Such an account is attempted in the 
Introductory Volume; and the notes which follow give only the barest 
outlines of the social observances in Knllu. Those of the Kanets of 
Ldhul, Kanaur and Bashahr and separately described under Laejula 
and Kanadei, and below on p. 000 will be found an account of the 
people of Bashahr. 

On the birth of a mala child in Kullu there is a feast, anrl a present 
is made to the headman {wgi) of the Kothi. The child is christened 
some time within the year following, and is then produced in public, 
and there is another 'feast. It is a common custom in Outer Sar&j to 
give two brothers names that rhyme. According to one informant, 
who ranks all Kanets as Sudras, the Khash observe tho same rites at 
birth as the twice-born castes, while the Raoo, like the low castes, simply 
offer a bunch of green grass to the child’s father and he places it qn 
his head, but gives no aims. 

‘Three kinds of marriage ceremonies are in use in Kullu, viz. (I) Bedi 
biah, the ordinary Hindu form; (2) ruti manat, four or five men go from 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house, dress her up, put a cap on her head, 
end then bring her home to the bridegroom ; (3) Ganesh ptfjn, the form 
used by Brahmans, Khatns, Sunidsas, etc., in marrying a Kanet girl. The 
bridegroom sends his priest and others to the bride’s house where worship 
of Ganesh is performed, and the bride then brought home. Suni&ras 
send a knife to represent them. The children of a Brahman and Rdjput 
by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and Rajputs ; tho term Rdthi is 
often added as a qualification by any one preteudiug himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s full heirs 
but in the presence of other children by a lari wife they would ordinarily 
only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some at one-fifth, 
but the limit seems rather vague in practice. The rule of inheritance in 


secret of tho brewers, who are nearly all Ladfikhis or Uhulis, and thus able to keen 
the roadside public-houses and tho drinking-tents at fans in their own hands. Four 
measures of nee are mixed with 4 equal measures of pkap, and to the mixture is added the 
same bulk of water, the whole sufficing to fill a large earthenware vessel in which it is 
allowed to remain for 4 days : the liquor is then strained off, and will keep good for 8 davs i 
itia acid and sickening, and an acquired taste is necessary for its appreciation 8ur is the 
“ table beer of the country, brewed by the people in their homes, and is made in the same 
way as chahu, but with kodra millet instead of rice, and a ferment called dhili instead of 
phap. Dhih is a mixture of natu, and various herbs kneaded into a cake without any ad- 
mixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw for 20 days or so when it 
having to smell, it is then dried, and is ready for use. 
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The Kzdlti KamU. 

KuUn among all tribes at the .present day is pagvand, or, as it is here 
called, mundevand, that is, all legitimate sous ©tone father get an equal 
share without inference to the number of sons born, of each wife or 
mother. Among the Kanets.and the lower castes the real custom h ichor to 
has been tha't every son by a woman kept and treated as, a wife was 
legitimate. It was not necessary that any ceremony should have been 
performed. If no one else claimed the woman, and she lived with the 
man as a wife, tlie' son born from such cohabitation was legitimate* In 
the same way amoDg the same classes a pick lay, or posthumous sort 
(called rand a in Kujtft), born to a widow in the house of a second husband, 
is considered the son.of the second husband ; and a widow cannot be 
deptived of her life tenure of her husband’s estate for want of chastity 
so long as she does not go away to live in another man's house. It 
appears to be a general idea in Kulluthat a father could, by formal deed 
of gift executed in his lifetime, give his estate to a daughter, in default 
of sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also 
whether a distant kinsman (say, more than three or four generations 
apart) could claim against: a daughter without gift, and, "it seems, 
generally allowed that a gharjawdi or son-in-law taken into the) house 
becomes after a time entitled to succeed hs a kind of adopted son 
without proof of gift *: (Lyali, § 115). 

‘ Polyandry now prevails only in Saraj, and there the custom seems to 
be tending to fall iuto disuse. It is in reality a mere Custom of com¬ 
munity of wives among brothers who have a community of other goods. 

In one house you may find three brothers with ono wife, in the next three 
brothers with four wives, all alike in common j in the next house there 
may be an only son with three wives to himself. It is a matter of means 
and of land ; a large farm requires several women to look after it. 

Where there is.only one wife to several brothers, it will generally be 
found that some of the brothers are absent for part of the y ear working 
as laborers. In former years I have aeon perplexing chums arbe from 
this custom. The sons or grandsons of a family which ha.- lived in 
polyandry agree to divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the 
shares, some saying that each son should get an equal share, others that 
tho sons of each mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) 
should get unequal share, others that the sons of each putative father 
should get an equal Bhare. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognised principle that, as 
far as our courts are concerned, the woman in these cases is the wife 
only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all sons she may bear 
must be, presumed to be his. This principle agrees in results with, what 
I believe to have been in former times, the general rule of inheritance, 
as between the children of brothers all living in community of wives 
(but it must be confessed that no one custom saaina to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases) j on the other hand, as between the children of 
brothers all of whom did not live in community of wives, the old custom 
of the country was, I believe, as follows :—If of three brothers, one 
separated off liis share of the •estate and set up for himself, and the other 
two lived on in common and a sou was born in their house ; then auch 
son was considered to be the child of two fathers and heir to the estate 
of both : the separated brother or his children could claim no share of 
such estate on the death of either of the united brothers* This appears 
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to me to liave been the custom in past times, but it is opposed to the 
principle, above mentioned as at present in force, of only recognising the 
mother to be the wife of one of the brothers, and I am not aware that it 
has been over affirmed by our courts/* Lyall, § 117. 

A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the death, before 
the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the musicians play. If 
tho deceased is of good family his ashes are at once taken to Hardw&r, 
whatever the season of the" year; otherwise they are kept till tho 
winter, when a party is made up to convey to the Ganges the ashes of 
all who have died in the neighbourhood during the summer, Tho for¬ 
mal funeral ceremonies (the < 7 aii) are performed on ■ the tenth day 
after death, when the deceased’s clothes are divided among the 
officiating Brahmans and the Kumh^rs who provide the earthen pots 
for the funeral. On the 13th day (paohi) a goat is sacrificed and 
is caton at a feast by the relatives of the family. Kanets of the lower 
class (the Raos) perform all these ceremonies on one clay, the third after 
the death. In some places it is usual after a cremation to make a small 
foot-bridge over running water somewhere in the neighbourhood to 
help the passing of the soul of the deceased. On the fourth anniver¬ 
sary of the death the dumb ark ha feast is celebrated, and until then 
the widow, if faithful to the memory of the dead, should remain in 
mourning and refrain from wearing her ornaments, she is forbidden for 
ever to wear again her gold nose-ring and buldh. 

‘ The Kullu people are good humoured among themselves but rough 
ar.d inhospitablo to strangers, very shy and distrustful of any new officer 
but almost fond of one they know well, very submissive to constituted 
authority if exercised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to 
falsehood ; but, this is partly the result of a eimplicity or want of cunniug 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the questioned* 
persou can be concealed from the questioners. On the other band, they 
arc not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising as the Kringra people, 
and they are still more superstitious. That they have imagination is 
proved by many of their legends arid fairy tales which contain as much 
of that, quality as an.v in the world. Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the wild stories 
they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, rugged rock, or waterfall, 
to explain the impression which its form produces on their minds. They 
are very fond of music ; the tunes, which are quick and lively, remind 
one of Irish jigs or Scotch reels. The women sing a great deal, and 
rhyming song’s are made at each marriage or funoral, or in commemo¬ 
ration of any 5 remarkable event. As a general rule, one line in each 
couplet is not original and has no reference to the subject in hand. It 
belongs, in fact, to a collection of old lines, which is used os a common 
stock by all the poets of the country, like a Gradm ad Parnamm. 
This is a splendid invention for reducing tho difficulty of rhyming, 
which keeps so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are 
full of strange fancies about things spiritual; for instance, they believe 

#»AmOE2 the _ KunetsTf Kodh Sbwar, %. <?., in BangM tho or separate holdings 
v , e re n divisible, so that if the owner of a single van* died it went to his kanna or youngest 
son while if he held two, the other went to his next youngest and so on. Tho elder sons 
went out into the world and took service with the RAj&or elsewhere, earning a grant of 
landlthereby, while the younger sons remained at homo and succeeded. 
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i/fclie bouI leaving the body during sleep, and account in this w\ 
dreams : in these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with 
the spirits of deceased persons, and communications are often received, 
in this way. Both men and women are very susceptible of the passion 
of love, and do wild things under its influence. They will run off amt 
live together in & cave in the mountains till forced down by the pangs of 
starvation. Men of the best families constantly incur imprisonment or. 
loss of office for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry tor the 
sake of some low caste woman. They are not manly or martial m 
maimer, hut I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race. I have seen 
them attack bears and leopards without firearms in a rather courageous 
wav.'* Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the people, even the 
children, have few amusements. A game called chagols or “sheep and 
panthers ” is sometimes played with pebbles for pieces on a rough sort 
of chessboard chalked on a rook. 

To describe the religions ideas of the Kanets would be tantamount to 
giving an account of modern Hinduism in the Himalayas. But to show 
the curious natures of their superstitions it is worth while to describe an 
expiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
removing or ah or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed to be brood¬ 
ing over a hamlet. The deota of the place is, as usual, first consulted 
through the chela and declares himself also under the spell, and advises 
n 4*00 or feast, which is given in the evening at the temple. Kextinormrg 
a man goes round from house to house with a killa or creel on his back, 
; n to which, each family throws all sorts of odds and ends, pairing 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of gram, etc.; 
the whole community then turns out and circumambulates the village, 
of the same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
uegs at the four corners. This done, the man with the creel carries it 
down to the river-bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, 
fowl and some small animals are sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep 
is the perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and be ip also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 

Thb people or Bashars State. 

The Bashahris or people of Bashahr, the Simla Hill State which lies 
mo^t remote from the Punjab proper, differ m choir customs so materi¬ 
ally from the peoples of the other Simla Hill States that it is necessary 
To describe them separately. While the mass of the population is 
i Kaneb, Rfijputs or Th&kurs, Brahmans and the low castes of the Simla 
Hills are also well represented in Bashahr, but the customs of the 
Lple as a, whole are those of tho Kanets, the dividing lme between the 
different castes being very indistinct. The following account of the 
people of Bashahr is from the pen of Pandit Tlka Rdm Jo&hi. .It excludes 
the customs of Kanaur, for which reference must be made to Kanaubl 

The Kanets of Bashahr appear to be divided into two hypergamous 
sub-castes (groups) : — 

[ii) Kanin, or Rd.hu, from whom the Khash take daughters but do 
not give them brides in return. 


the 


#JLyall's K&ngja Sett. Rep;,. § 118, 
6 Kullu 


The rest of the above account ia from that work or 


a Gazetteer?, 
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caSx^rS;*fcr gronp ’ tho GanosK 80 caM «*- 


J£S^**** n&kal °> bat 1064 ■*« by adopting 


The Brahmans of Basha.br are divided into three grades .— 

W uttam, who do not plough. 

{ii) Aebsiraj, who receive the ashubh dan or impure alms of the 
other Brahmans and Bfijputs. They take daughters in 
marriage from the ® 

{in) Krishna, who plough. 

Like the other two twice-born castes most of the Brali ni&* in a u t 

md Sinorl Brabmm as weI1 as with those of Dwi5,rch 
(b) B&g&r purohits. 


fi i b ^ C r b0r f r? st,es eat ^^' 1 wit I ] one another, and e *»i 

from the Khash and Kar^n Kanets; but they never do so i?h Jw 
Krishna group of the Brahmans. ™ th tbo 


Observances at: 

1 . Birth, Luring pregnancy the hddeotd is worshipped, if yi«/w 
ary, and between the 1 seventh end eighth months the Ashtam Ihiim is 
a.8o worshipped,* bnt these observances are confined to the twice-born 
castes and to the better class of the Khash Kanets. Brahmans wedU 
tho chdd s sex by counting a handful of almonds, odd numbers indtcat- 
mg a boy, even a girl. The birth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that 
of a boy is tho occasion for festivities and almsgiving As a rule thn 
midwife ,s a woman of low caste, but sometime? KaSin women are to 
employed. During the last five month., of pregnancy the midwife 

pelS! 3 WOman ° m ° a0h tooiia t0 kefl P the foetas in 

The gontrildh observed by Brahmans, Etijputs and Vaisvas after 
XI, 18 and 15 days respectively. Some of the Khash also obsorvl ft 
On the expiry of th.s ]iemd the family is deemed clean agafe and 
other families ot the tribe can eat with them. The mother is also’ nmf 

menfal tribes. 9 °* MU ' ** “P 05 ** laste days among? the' 


pie ceremony of feeding the oHld for the first time is called luanl 

and is observed at an auspicious moment, with worship of Ganpati and 
the nine planets, and various festivities. F ul 


n is namod afc tbe annodakrf and as usual given two names 

This is done when it is five or sis months old as a rule. Ndtwa is ol> 


t other Bwhmiw. : - 

grLf and water).' 1 l0 ' r lha Brst time 011 (iftm Sannkr. anm. 





Marriage in Bashahr, 

served among the three higher castes, and since recent times by some 
of the Khash. 

Women whose children die prematurely have .recoinso to various 
charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the Ashtam R&ha, 
especially in cases of ash\tmrah * or falling sickness, to which children 
are liable. 

The first tonsure (locally called kanbcil) t is done at the hutdeolde 
temple alone. It ia observed by the twice-born castes on a day fixed, 
by upurohit or pddha ; and by other castes with the deota’e permission, 

2 Marriage .—Ritual marriage is confined to the ruling family and 
to some Harkins, Brahmans and Bankis of Rampur town. Amongst 
them a betrothal once made is irrevocable, except on account oi: leprosy, 
constant ill-health or apostasy on the bridegroom's part, or in the event 
of his committing a crime. 

As eoon as the date of the wedding is fixed, the preparations for it 
are begun on an auspicious day. The commencement of the wedding 
is called the sarbarambh.% A kangna, is tied round the bridegroom's 
wrist and after that he must not go outside the house. Ganpafci is 
then worshipped, and batnd is rubbed on the'bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for threo to five days, according to the means of the family. 
Worship of the Kuljd, i.e., the boy's family god, is-then performed. 
Whon the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom is garlanded,§ but 
those of hia family who are under the influence of gharaMah (Sanskr. 
nrihastak, ‘ family') must not see the garland or it will bring them bad 
luck. The cost of the garland us well as the expenses of the gtaha 
fihdniiW are borne by the bridegroom's maternal uncle. 

After th o departure of the wedding party the women observe the 
mro h<i or parowdn,M but this is not known in the villages. This cus- 
tom general throughout the Hills, is confined to the women because 
all the men have gone on the wedding procession. The women per¬ 
form the wedding rites at the bridegroom's house, one representing tho 
priest, others tho bride and bridegroom, and so on, with songs and 
dances. 

When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house the parents meet 
first—an observance called mini— and the bridegroom must not see his 
parents- or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has been solemnised. 


* 7f Ashtamvah or asht WrAK*> that is, tho planet BAhu (the eighth grdh) is at tbe eighth 
{ ron ; the lagnA ui which the hoy was born, brings sickness to him ; and to avert this 
IUhu must be worshipped. Since the eighth place from the javma-lagnd (birth tanu) is 
that of Death, there is danger of aickaoes if it is occupied by Balm, Sham and Mangal 

9 m fKaM!, from .Sanskrit. UrmvodU, . meaning boring of ears, is the ceremony in which 
the ears are pierced for the insertion of earrings. The Ivuladovata and Ganpati are wor- 

From Sanskrit earb, all, and dmvibh, commencement. 

J J . a <hchr& is placed on the bridegroom’s bead. Children by n former wife are forbid- 
j,m In In their father out on the vhehni on the occasion of his second marriage; throughout 
the Hills children by a former wife are not allowed to see their father in the guise of a 

or worship of. tho nine planets. 

ir Pctfohd Ot parowdn appears to bo derived from paurand, to send to sleep, 
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At this rite he recites chhands * There come the sir-gondi, mmhdi and 
oiling of the bride. After worshipping Ambika and perfoming./aZ/dfo-dt 
the bridegroom's sihrd is untied by bis best man, who must be a re¬ 
lative. The wedding concludes with tho untying of the bride’s hangnd 
by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bridegroom. 

The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks or n month after 
the wedding. This is called the dwinigaman, and sometimes costa 
one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual wedding, 

Dower, 

Only among the twice-born castes does a bride receive dower, sfri- 
dhan. This includes the presents made to her by her father and hus¬ 
band, and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law and others at the 
end of tho wedding ceremony. 

The Bushahr State has recently bestowed two villages on the two 
Deis of Bashahr who were married to the R&jd of KAshipdr. The in¬ 
come of these two villages will go to the two Deis at KAshipur, and to 
their offspring after their death4 Occasionally the chief or a rani 
gives dower to a Brahman girl. She is then called a Jcankori, and is 
regarded as the donor's own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter 
some dower according to thoir means. Locally this is called sambhal } 
a term which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions. 


* Some of the chhands recited by the bridegroom are given below 

1. Chhand pakadn chand pakddn, 

(lhand pakaigd bird, t 
Burnt «f chdndni Jamdt, 

Ayd lard bird, 

2. Chhand pakaun chharul pakddn, 

Chhand pakdujA khurmd, 

Tumhdri bc(l ko aisd rakhwit, 

Jaisd dnkhon men stmna. 

3. Chhand'pakiiin chhand pakd'An, 

Chhand pakdigd rord, 

Dtisrd chhand tab kahiln, 

Jo murd dcwc ghord, 

4. Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd, 

Chhand paydgd thdU, 

Bum A chhand tab kahungd, 

Jab sau'n degd salt. , 

I recite a motre like the betel leaf, 

The wedding procession has arrived, the canopy is pitched, 

The bridegroom is like a diamond. 

I recite a metre sweet l; T :o a sweet. 

I will keep your girl as well 
As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyas, 

I recite a metre as hard as a stone, 

The next metre will rocito 
When the father-in-law gives me a horse, 

I recite a metre as fine as a theta dish, 

The next metre will recite 

When my father-in-law gives me my wife’s sister also. 

Chhand means quatrains; but they al30 recite some couplets or doha. 
t This “pilgrimago to a spring” is made on the fourth day after the wedding, 
t “ It seems quite opposed to all custom,” ^rote fir -Tames Lyall, “ for a Hindu Raj4 to 
givo territory as dower with a daughter, ’ K6ngya Set, Rep., § 129. No doubt the custom is 
unusual but under certain circumstances it clearly exists 
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Marriage in Bashahr. 



Formal marriage is not, however, universally observed even by 
Brahmans or RAjphts, on the one hand: while,-on the other, even Bani&y 
in townships observe the rites in vogue among Brahmans of the higher 
classes. Brahmans in the villages only observe the lagan phera. 
Among the Mputs the Th&kurs who live in villages arid marry m 
their own olass omit the lagan phera , as do the agricultural Khash, 
but Ttakurs who aspire to MUn status, and the upper classes among 
the Kb ash, do observe it. In brief formal marriage is confined to 
families resident in a lizdr or township or connected with the Bashahr 


darhar. 


Customary marriage. 


Customary marriage is usually observed by the Th&kurs and Khash 
who perform no lagan vedi rites, but simply worship the dw&r+mdin * 
the hearth, and the nine planets. Collectively these observances are 
called ahanh-bhari t These are the binding ingredients in the rite, al¬ 
though if a girl is being married to several husbands, the attendance 
of one only is indispensable. 

Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is wooed and 
won from a fair or a place pf pilgrimage, is prevalent among the Khash 
and Karin. It is solemnised by worship of the door and hearth, and 
by.the andarera or andrela ,t and the pair are regarded as bride and 
bridegroom. 

If the girl's parents have a husband in view, but she is forcibly 
carried oft from a fair or elsewhere by another man, they will never¬ 
theless goto her wedding and give her a dower in money, clothes, etc., 
while the "bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or brother- 
in-law a present in cash.§ 







Death-rites m Bashahr, 
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Observances at Death . 

The alms given at death are called khat-ras* (leva dan, adu dan 
baitarm dan,, mdpanch ratn y and are offered by all castes. ‘ * 

or nuGhhatrt, called the ashdnti, can predict the fates of those 
whoaccompany the bier. The mdli is a. worshipper of ghosts (mashdn 
mdbhut) He rnnot a Brahman, but a Kanet, or even a man of low 
tTdb)[ md he pr8dl0fc3,aftor consulfiin « llia b00k of divination (fane U 

In the villages of Bashahr aro men who can foretell deaths. Such a 
man is called a mwkdni, They differ from the mall 

Chelae} (lit. disciples) in Bashahr aro called incilis of the deotdf and 
in order to ascertain it a man, woman or child is under a demerit in¬ 
fluence, the demon h mah is called in. Taking some rapeseod in his 
bund he predicts tho period within which the patient will recover. It 
the latter regains his health, a ball is offered to the demon. 

Dakrd>,. syMm* Performed, after IS days among Brahmans, and 
lo among Lujpats, while Kanets perform it after 15 or even alter 10 
days. It the proper day chances to be inauspicious the observance is 
held a day earlier or later. I he Brahman bhojan, or feast given to 
Brahmans, is called dharmshdnti, and after it the twice-born castes 
are considered purified. e 

The mdahi is a shrddh held one lunar month after the death Tho 
ehne-nasm is held wis; months after it, 

Ilie barashwd is held on the first anniversary, and on it alms includ 
mg a ska m i§, a palanquin, horse, etc., aro given to the family'Achtoi 
or, m villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A similar shrddh is held on 
the second and third anniversaries. On the fourth is held the chaw - 
Imrhhi, I ha soul goes through three phases, pram, pret and HshetAl 
and on tlm cornpletion of the fourth year it is purified and becomes a 
pilar deota, in addition tho pcirband^ and hdnidyat skrddhs are ob* 
served for lour or five generations. 

The deceased is also worshipped among tho twice-born castes as a 
godhng, frit, pap or neua; and among others an image is made of 
stone or of silver, for winch some grain is set apart at each harvest,and 


* Khal-rua ddn generally called dashnddn, tho gift of ten Sikes viz ZZ ^ 

eeaatnum, T> gold, (5) ehmQod butter igk§ (0) a doth(7)SSlod£ ( rK (3> 
(9) silver, TO) salt. Ant ddn is a gift made, given by the/ son on his fath^ uL^ ar ' 
Jus last. Dev-d&n is to offer suiho gift to the cfeities y 'C who r j*e SJdwth 
from Brahmans and Rajputs are called Acharaj or Mahi- Brahmas and ihv « * 5- fts 

ttoydeath-be<I;^tt from other Cei7e 

I Ihe mdU b are exorcists-as well, and also giro oracles 

ttifdrd means a goat. sacrificecl lS days after a death and sundU 

II one year after death the soul is called pm and from the arvnnri . .. , ,, . 

is called risk*-, from rivhi, a sago. 30LOUtl ? 0ar to % fourth it 

5 The p&n>an thrddh is that which is performed on a parbi such as an „nU n . a ^ 

8tn and Uth of the dark half of a month, at an am&ms or a pumnwdl z ? 

or eieodWikrddh is that which is observed annually on tho date of tho death ^ th kshaydh ' 
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Temples in Bashahr. 

sometimes a lie-goat is sacrificed and liquor drunk, the belief being that 
omission to keep up the worship of the dead will end in disaster. 

Brahmans and Rdjputa observe the sapindawa , snpiruji shrddh and 
karchhn. In the latter rite khir (rice, milk and sugar) is prepared, and 
Et Mahubrahman is fed with it. Then the corpse is put in a shroud and 
carried out to the burning ground. On the road pinch are given to 
ensure immunity to the deceased, and an earthen vessel is also broken. 

A lamp is kept burning till the kiria, to light the soul on its dark road, 
and the dharm-ghata placed beside it to quench its thirst.* 

Cults in Bashahr. 

The temples in Bashahr are of undoubted antiquity, and those of 
Nirt, Nagar and tho Four 'fheris (see p. 471) arc said to date back to 
the Tret4-yug; those at Khairihan and Sungra in Bhaba pdf gam and 
at Ohug&on in Kanaur to the Dw&par-yug. Most of them were 
originally constructed in those periods. 

The temple servants are the karddr or manager, pujdri, hhanddri , 
tohru, math, kdyath, m&lit and hajantri . 

In the villages the terra pujdri or deotulf. is applied to those who 
carry the deotdh car or rath , as well as to those who accompany the 
- deotd to their villages. 

At Shungra, Chug&on and Gram an g in Kanaur are temples of the 
three Mahcsliras. Gr&mang is a village in Bhdbd pargand also called 
Kath-guon. 

The hajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a he-goat 
(and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their services. Others offer a 
cloth, called shari§, to the temple for the decoration of the god’s rath. 

The pujaris ordinarily belong to the first, class of Kanets, The 
bhanddn is the storekeeper. The tokruh duty is to weigh, and tho 
function of the md(h or md[has is to ask oracles of the deity on behalf 
of the people. 

The gods of the village-temples are subordinate to the god of a Deo 
mandir or “ great temple,” and they perform certain services for him, 
e. g., at a ?/up|| and at fairs, in return for the fiefs {jdg(rs) granted 
them by him. 

Similarly the temples at Gungri't^ and Khartihnn contain subordinate 
deotd*, and* § a Deo mandir usually possesses one or more birs'** to whom 
food and sacrifice are offered, and who are also worshipped. 

Further in the temple of a village-god will generally be found two 
cars, one for the presiding god, the other for his subordinate, or koticdl, 

* A person of the same name and rdthi as the doceased must not accompany the bi6r, 
and should perform a graha-d&n for his own protection, 

t Here m&U means ihe man called dinudn in those hills, and grol-ch in Kanaur, 

x Dentus are those who worship the deity; they are also called pujdri it, Deo (Oh are 
especially those who cany the rath of the deity, and cause him to dance. 

§ Shari a dhoti'cloih or piece of cloth attached to the car of the deity, 
jj Sanskrit yajna , a sacrifice. 

ij In turn Maheshvrar of Stingrfi, is subordinate to BbimiS KAli at Barlhan- 
+* Bir is par excellence the deity Mali&bir, that is Hanuman; Bhairab is also termod a 
Bir. L4nkittbCr too ia a Bhairab deity. 
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Ildigious days in Bashahr. 

Yk&\\ pujans- are called kherid-Jcari * in Bashahr, and include the 
b .Puja, Tekar, and Sarvamandal pujans. They are observed in 
S£wan or Ph&gan* and. the yag or observance Is paid for from the jdgir 
of the deity or from funds supplied by hi a deolui ft (devotees), who also 

f ive grain, ghi, oil and he-goats. On an auspicious day chosen by a 
Irahman as many as 50 he-goats are ^sacrificed., and the people of the 
neighbourhood are feasted, the priests and deotus receiving the goats' 1 
heads and fee, with some grain and ghi. 

The Shandt ytig.—hi Bashahr the Shand yag is celebrated where 
there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. Sometimes 108 
bald#, sometimes less, are offered, and sacrifices are also made to the 
ten dishm or quarters. The gods of the four theris and the five sth<tn&§ 
(temples) also assemble at it and other gods from the country round 
attend the yag. The. expense incurred is considerable. In Bashahr 
the people also perform the ahand for their own villages. 

A minor yag, called Shiindpx or Bb4tpur|| is also observed every 
third yoar, but not universally. Brahmans perform worship and are 
feasted, 

Less important yaga arc the jagrds aud jafafrfo% which are observed 
annually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, that of Makesh- 
war of SungrA, is held every third year at N a char temple, with tho 
following rites 

Baits (sacrifices) of he-goafcs are offered on all four sides, and at 
night a combat takes place between the villagers and the gawalip* who 
are armed with largo wooden clubs “having fire burning at the ends” 
Tho combat lasts all night. The women sing, dance and make merry, 
and are feasted in return. 

In Bashahr the Di&oli is observed in Maghar. It is the special festi¬ 
val of the peasantry, and held only in the village temples. Women 
observe it by visiting their parents' homes and their eating cold viands. 

The KhiippA, held on the !5tli of Poh in Bashahr, resembles the 
JDiaoli in that State. It is probably the festival called Khw$kch& in 
Kanaar. 

The Jal Jfitriitf held in Joth in Bashahr is the occasion on which the 
t.hdkurs are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, for which the 
performers a r © rewarded. 

* So-7aIlf-(l because some lehlr (rice’boiled in milk) is offered to the deity Kali. Pret- 
p6 jan the worship of ghosts. Teikar and Sarbamandal-pujan is tho worship of all the 
deities at one place. .... 

t Deutns lu>re are the persons to whom the I)coU belongs, not tho 3 
i From shdnti, peace. _ , ir . , .... 

& These afe enumerated in the c'ottplot: Landsa, Dandsa, Singar, Saner,- NirL, Nsgat, 

Kirmand Kao, Maine!. The villages of Lands*, Dindsa, SingvA aud Ganttf, are the four 
therl* • and ttirt, Nagar, Nirmand, Kao and Mamol are the five nthdm. Kao and Mdmel are 
feth in Suko •, Nirmand in Kulia/and all the rest are in Bashahr. K&> has a temple of Devi, 
Ufan-el one to Mahadov'. Nirmand has two tnmpies, one of the goddess Nrunundu, and the 
other of Parasrani. In Nirt is a temple to Suraj (the s\in> 

|[ So-eallei because boiled rice \fiMt) is offered to the deity. 

# Jatdgrd. a small ju-grd. 

■ft Jafjtt'M visit to a spring. Hero ihdhur means v deity n or “ deotdP 






In Bashahr at the Jal or Ban BiUr the fMJtoto’ chariots are carried 
oat into the gardens, and alms given to Brahmans, musicians, etc. 


The Rim-naumi is called Dham-ko$i* in Bashahr, and is the occa¬ 
sion for general rejoicings, the lhahurs' thrones being* decorated with 
heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees spent. 

In Ba.shahr the Bais&kM is called Luho), and the girls who marry 
their dolls in P&rbatTa name arc given money by the State or from the 
bazar. 

As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is called 
serf or r nandohri. When a house or field is believed to bo occupied by 
a demon it is regained by sac.rifioing'a lie-goat in the name of his mane. 
But even then a cultivated field so regained cannot be ploughed, and 
must only ho used for pasture. 

An oath in Bashahr is termed dib. It is administered when it is 
impossible to find out the truth of a case, and there is no reliable evi¬ 
dence, On© party agrees to take the oath. First he has a cola bath. 
Then lie goes‘to the temple and says that if ho is in the right he ought 
to bo successful, but if unsuccessful, in the wrong. Two balls of kneaded 
flour, one containing a silver coin, and the other a gold piece, are put 
in a narrow vessel full of water, and the man is bidden to take one ball 
out. It is then broken, and if it contains the silver, he is supposed , to 
be successful, and if the gold, he is deemed to have failed. 

A man can be released from an oath by the [hdl darohi , which con¬ 
sists in making a present to the K&ja and also performing a yag, Le i$ 
sacrificing a he-goat in honour of the god. 

The 14th of the dark half of Bhddon is termed Krishan rhaudas or 
pucry&U chaudas (fam Pag-wtill-c/iatida.s); and dn that day the wor¬ 
ship of Kali is observed. It is a general belief iu the Pun jab hills that 
some women are Ihigs or IMins, that is to say that a sight of them is 
not lucky, or in other words they know some incantations by which 
they cau assume the form of a tiger or vulture, and that any beautiful 
thing which comes into their sight is destroyed. The 14th of the dark 
half of Bluido is their feast day, and they then assemble in the Beds 
Kund in Kullu, or at some other place, such as tho Karol hill, which 
lies between Solan and KAnd&ghab. Some mustard seed is thrown on 
to the fields so that the P&g may not destroy the crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the Pag, and on each housn door some 
thorns are stuck with cow-dung, go that the .Ddg may not outer. 

If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made on fclie 
spot and a lie-goat sacrificed because it is unlucky to leave a bit bajindir 
(banjaV) uncultivated). 

Kano.— A tribe of Jap3, found chiefly in the angle between the Bens and 
Sutlej, though they have crossed the latter river into At jb&la and 
Forozepur, and are apparently found in small numbers nil along its 
banks and oven on the Lower Indus. Their tradition is that they came 
from Gayh Ghazni, but in Amritsar they say they were first settled in 

’ k i* j 3 g0 called because on this occasion the Dhdrm-lothi or ‘ store house of charity * 
remains open to all, aild everyone is given -food from it fo r a week or so. 








-Khirpur, near Delhi. They occupied a position of some considerable 
political importance in their own tract during the earlv days of Sikh 
rule. ME Barkley wrote of the Jullundur Kang Si ost of the Sikh 
Sard&rs of the Knkodar tahnl either belong* to this tribe, or were con¬ 
nected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
Tdra Singh Gheba (sic), who was their leader at the time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race and a native of Kang on the Sutlej, where it is 
said that eighteen Sard&ra at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate 
jugirs on both sides of the river. ” The Kang are said bo claim descent 
from the Solar Kajputs of Ajudhia through their ancestor Jogra, fat tier 
of fCajiigjr and in Amritsar give the following pedigree:— 

RAm Chandar. "y 



(According to the SiAlkot tradition Jogra 
- had four sons, Rai, Natt, Kang and Abala 
who founded as many septs.) 


J 


Babd Malha, son of M&ngu, 6th in descent f rom Kang, fell in fight 
with the Kheras on the spot which still marks a village boundary, and 
ho is now worshipped, Mir&sfy taking the offerings made to him. Kangs 
and Kheras still refuse to intermarry. 

Kano, a Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kano, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KAno-chimpa, lit./ great house.’ The head of the family in -Spiti, who is 
primarily responsible for the revenue, the corvee and the share of corn- 
rnon expenses deumodable on the whole holding. He is ordinarily the 
eldest son as primogeniture prevails, but it does not follow that his 
father is dead, for by custom the father retires from the headship of 
the family when his eldest son is of full age and has taken to himself a 
wife. On each estate (jeola) there is a kind of dower house with a plot 
of land attached to which the father in these cases retires. When in¬ 
stalled there, he is called the kdng~chungp& or small-ho u^e-man. 
Sometimes in the absence of a living father, tho widowed mother, or 
the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt or unmarried sister, occupies the 
small house and the land attached to it. A person occupying a separata 
house of even lower degree is called yctng-chungpa, and is always some 
relation of the head of the family : lie may ho the grandfather who has 
been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, 
the father, but it is commoner to find uuAarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position,* 

* In Pin Tcoihi or villatfo the bosan families, descendants* of monk* of orders which per¬ 
mit. inarringo, commonly hold a house and a small plot from the family fl’Om whioh they 
sprang, and are in the position of a ydng.chunrjpct. For Mas fiscal terms on which the 
king and ydng>chungpas hold, boo Lyall’a Kaugfa BdlUment Rep,, § 1-18, 






miST/fy. 


Kang-ehtimpa^jkanjar. 

Kang-cedSipa, a cottager op farm servant in L4hul. Like Mie chdkai, the 
Mng-chumpa does not appear to bo a mere tenant on the garhpdn op 
demesne lands of the Thakurs, but holds on the same tenure as the yulfd 
or dotoen, i.e, as a subordinate proprietor. The kang-chunipu, however, 
pays no rent and do private service only for the Th&kur. His holding 
is a quarter of a jeola or less, as against the half or whole jeola of a 
chdksi and the one or two of a dotoen. The family in possession of a 
holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man or woman for continu* 
ous work at the Th&kuPs house or on his garlpdr land. The person 
in attendance gets food and does work of any kind. Those who live at 
a distance work on the garhpdn land near them, bub are also bound to 
feed a sheep for the Thslkur during the winter. Some fedng-chumpa* 
now pay Ry. 5 a year in lieu of service. 

Hangar, Kin gab.—T he Kangar is a travelling hawker, but he confines- his 
traffic to small articles of earthenware such as pipe-bowls, and especially 
to those earthen images in which native children delight. These he 
makes himself and hawks about for sale. But Baden-Powell gives at 
p. 267 of his Punjab Manufactures a long account of an operation for 
a new nose said to be successfully performed by the Rangers of K&ngya. 
According to Mr. IL L. Williams the Kitigar are also called Ale Bhole 
and aye Muhammadans, often suspected of petty pilfering from thresh¬ 
ing-floors and hen-roosts; a primitive race whose conditions of life 
resemble the Kuehband. 

Kanoiara, a got or section of the Telis, 

Kanobah, a J^tolau (agricultural) found in MulUri, 

Kanhia, or (*eian i a, the fifth of the Sikh misU or confederacies which was 
recruited from Ja^s. It derived its name from Grhani, a village near 
Lahore, 

Kanial a tribe which belongs, according to the late Mr. £5. B. Steed man, 
to that miscellaneous body of men who call themselves R&jputs, hold a 
large portion of the south-eastern corner of the Rawalpindi district, and 
are of much the same class as the Budh61 and^JBhakral. They also 
appear to stretch aloDg the sub-montane as far east as Gujret. 

Kanith, see Kdifch, 

u-' 

Kanjan, a Muhammadan JfL$ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanjan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) well-known in Lodhr&n tahsil, Multan 
district, see under Ohannar and Nhn. 

Kanjar.—(I) The Kanjar of the Delhi territory, or as he seems to bo 
called m the Amb&la division the Jallad, is a wandering tribe very 
similar to the Perna; and in that part of the conntry a pimp or 
prostitute is called Kancuan or by some similar name, end never 
Kanjar. In the remainder of the Punjab tliB word Kauchan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and 
Kanjar is the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus Kano ban and 
Kanjar (including Jailed) are separately returned in the eastern districts, 
bub only Kanjar for the rest of the Province. The Kancbany are 
almost all Musulmta, whilo the Kanjars are all Hindus, except in Sirsa; 
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Kdnju — Kdpri, 

jand probably the Musahn&n Kanjars in Sirsa are really Kanohans. 
IS The Kanjars of the Delhi territory are a vagrant tribe who wander 
, ; about the country catching and eating jackals, lizards, and the like, 

' making rope and other articles of grass tor sale, and curing boils and 
other diseases. They particularly make the grass brushes used by 
weavers. They are said to divide their girls into two classes ; one 
they marry themselves, and them they do not prostitute; the other 
they keep for purposes of prostitution. The Kanjars appear tube 
: of higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily outcasts. 
They worship Mtifca, whom tiny also call Kdli Mfii; but whether they 
refer to Kali Devi or to Sitla does not appear, most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Guga Hr. Delhi is said to bo the 
headquarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in 
a very loose manner; and it is not certain that these Kanjars are not 
merely a Bauria tribe; and it is jnst possible that they have received 
their name from their habit of prostituting their daughters, from the 
Panjabi word Kan jar. The words Kanjar and Bangui also seem 
often to be U9ed as synonymous. Further, to quote Mr. H. L. Williams, 
Sans is. in Hindustan and the Districts of the Punjab east of the 
Ghaggar river are known as Kanjars, but the relations between the 
Srinsis of tho Punjab and the Kanjars of Hmdiish5.ii are nob always 
clear. There are permanent Kanjar colonies in. several important 
cantonments, the men being mostly employed in menial offices in 
the barracks while the women attend tbe females of other castes 
in domestic duties, as cuppers ami sick-nurses ; they also sell embroca¬ 
tions and curative oils. The members of these colonies intermarry on 
equal terms with the wandering Kanjars of the Delhi division, 
journeying down country for the purpose. They admit a relationship 
between the Samis and the Kanjars of the south, and that they 
speak a common dialect, which may be a thieves’ patter or a fatois 
of their original home. Wandering S&nsis style themselves Kanjars 
only in the Delhi territory and parts of the east, dropping the name 
when they approach tho Sutlej. (2) A Jdt clan (agricultural) found 
in Multan. 

Kanju, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kavon, a Ji4 clan, (agricultural) found iu Multan. 

Kangnehob, a J&t clan (agricultural; found in Multan. 

K Ansar t, see Sayyid. 

KXyWAuf, a Jafc clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanwkn, a clan (agricultural) 'found in Multan. 

KapahI, (of the colour of the cotton-plant dower), a section of the IChatbris, 

Kapai, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found iu Multan. 

Kapbi, a oasto which claims Brahman origin and makes the mor and other 
ornaments worn by the bridegroom at weddings, artificial Bowers 
and similar articles of talc, tinsel and the like. (These would appe »r 
to be by caste Phul Malis). They also appear to be connected, at 
least in Delhi, with the Jain temples where they officiate as priests. 
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the ground, hut it at once roa 8 P up and 

m-geny of the Brahman w«™he n c e P f 0 r "fr, °*" T) ‘° 

and the offspring of the corpse UpH (kdydpartf ('vorahippers} 

f*- 

.1, . ilb 

Ka^B (camphor, ft. Arabic Ufdr), a sections the Khattris. 

Karajj., see Hira#. 

Haraunke, Karawak, see Kiraunk. 

£““* 0 Kh r arra ‘ ° lan (^cultural) found in Montgomety 
* ' a J4{ clan (agricultural) found in Multan 

IvARKHiAD, n sect or order of thA Stifle, -p. . 

Ka 9 uut one of the principal tU **** Kl "*' d 

thus given;—■ ™eJ afhans, whose descent is 

Ya^dla (Judah). 

Baui Makhzum, 

Walfd. 

Khiid. 

Qaia-bAbd-ur.Rashid, the Pa tin. 



‘Sharf-ud-Dfa n } iaa Sharkhabun. 


Miioa, 


Araar-ud-Dm or Amir.Dio. 
tJmuy, 

hunting, and z!dca?fo, who'S’atame'f’ *"f Zak f rfa - wcr ° onoe out 
male child abandoned on au enen & 0 J &ml y an{i was poor, found a 
was wealthy and childless found a shadow im? 1 '' ]?Abdulla who 
or kaxheu). The brothers agreed to e. h n i«! 00k ^ V08sel (^rdhat 

.£ h US ZSiS 

* Iteae “ ro prol,i '% tb ° K4pri. or KAparT^T^--~ 











Kdrlugh~->Kar/‘d l . 

KarUnai a Sayab&n by descent and the adopted sen of Am ar¬ 
il d-Din; while Muhammad Afaal Kli4n, the Kha^ak historian, makes 
KarUnai a brother of Amai and Urmur, and relates liow the latter 
found Karlrimi, who had been left behind when the camp was 
hurriedly struck, and placed him in a harhai. Amai accepted the 
harkai in exchange for him, and be was then adopted by Drainf who 
gave him a girl of his family to wife. On the other hand, the 
Dila^ks give Karlfinai a Sayyid descent. 

By his Urmur wife KavlAnai had issue 
KarlAoai. 

I 

f _ - 


Kodak 


Xtakat 




Utxmui, Dilaz&k, Warak, M&nai. Luqmi.n alias I 
Khatak, 

i 1 

ihogai. Mangalai. 

Jadr&n. 


Sulaim&u. 


Sharnf-ud-dfn alias Shi'tak, 


r r~ 

Wazir. Bai. 


Malik Mir. Giwai. 


Ado. 


"1 r l 

Dfwar. Malakhai. Surr&nai. 


Khuahh&l Kh&n, however, gives a different table. He makes Durban, 
progenitor of the DiUzdks, and Warak, sons of Kodaij but he gives 
Kbatak, Utmri,n, Usmfln and Jadrdn as descendants of Kodak 

Further, Sayyid Muhammad, a pious darwesh , espoused a daughter 
of the Kaj-lanai family apd had by her two sons, Houai and Wardag. 

The Karl An is, generally, were disciples of the Pir-i-Boshdn, and 
those of Bangash (the modern Kiirram) were peculiarly devoted 
Roshanias, but they were regarded as heretics by both Shias and 
Sunnis. Their tenets brought great disasters upon the Rarldnis as the 
Mughals made frequent expeditions against the tribes addicted to the 
Bosh&nla heresy. 

Kart/ugh, Kari.uk, see QisLuarr. 

Kaenatak, a got of the Qsw&l Bh&bras, found in Hoahi&rpur. 

Karnaul, a Mahtarn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karnxre, an agricultural clap found in Sh&bpur. 

Karol, see Qarol, 

Karula, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karral, a tribe found only in Haz&ra. According to the late Colonel E. G. 
Wace “ the Karnll country consists of the Ntfra ildqa in AbbottslWui 
tahsil. The Karrdls were formerly the subjects of the Oakk bars, from 
whom they emancipated themselves Boine two centuries ago. Originally 
Hindus,Hheir conversion to IrI&ul is of comparatively modern date. 
Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was 
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Kartdri™~ Kashmiri. 

stall alight; and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
to observe ' it, relics of their former Hindu faith are still observable m 
their social habits. They are attached to their homes and thorn fields 
which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, their 
character is crafty and Cowardly." He further noted that the Kamils 
are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds. .this would 
make the Kamils one of the Kfijput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jhelum; and they are said to claim Kajput origin, though 
they have also reoently set up a claim to IC&y&ni Mughal descent., 
in common with the Gakkhars; or, as a variety, that their ancestor 
came from tCay&n, bub was a descendant of Alexander the Great! But 
tho strangest story of all is that a queen ol the great Kaja Ras&lu oi 
Punjab folklore had by a paramour of tho scavenger class four eons, 
S«o Teo, Gheo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended tho 
Siiils, Tiw&nas, Ghebas, and KarrAls. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Sayyids and Dhflnfls. 

KAB'FARi, FCaltari, a Hindu sect which has sprung up in the south-west of 
the Punjab of late years. Ils founder was one Assa, an Arora of 
Bhnkkar, in Dera Ismail Kh&n, who made disciples nob only from among 
the Hindus, but also from among the Musalmdu cultivators of that 
district. The followers of this Fir usually go through the ordinary 
business of the world up to noon, after which, they will paint their faces 
with tilcilts of wonderful patterns and various colours, and will either sit 
in the bazar without uttering a word, even when spoken to, or will 
gander about with fans in their hamk. They are indifferent to tho 

4 holy books of either creed. Their behaviour is harmless and tho sect 
does not appear to be progressing. 

Karu^jara, fern, -i, a seller of vegetables, i, q. Kunjrn. 

'yS*K asai, fern, -in, (fr. Arab. Qasab, a butcher). 

Kasanyb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kasbi, a synonym for Jukbha in Hazara. 

Kaskra, a brazier, a worker in pewter or brass. See T HA ? HERA * 

Kashmiri.—T he word Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to tho members of any 
of the races of Kashmir; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to 
denote the people of the valley of Srinagar. In any case the term is a 
geographical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Punjab call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the groat 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descout, though 
perhaps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked cha¬ 
racters. Drew describes them as “ large made and robust and of a 
really fine cast ot feature,” and ranks them as “the finest race in 
the whole continent of India.” But their history ib, at auy rate in re¬ 
cent times, one of the most grievous suffering and oppression; and 
they are cowards, liars, and withal quarrelsome, though at the same 
time keen-witted, cheerful, and humorous. A good account of them 
will be found in Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir. 

In the Punjab the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan Kashmiri. 
It is rarely, if ever, applied to a Hindu pf Kashmir. The most im- 




Kashmiri titles. 

portant Kashmiri element in the Punjab is found in the cities of Luclhi&na. 
and Amritsar, which still contain largo colonies of weavers, employed 
in weaving carpets and finer fabrics. Besides these, many Kashmiris 
aro found scattered all over these Provinces, many being descended from 
those who were driven from Kashmir by the great famine of 1878 into 
the sab-montane districts of the Punjab. Many of the Kashmiris in 
GujrAt, Jhelurn aud Attoak are, strictly speaking, Chibhiilis. A full 
account of the Kashmir krawts and tribes will be found in Sir, Walter 
Lawrence’s Valley of Kashmir, Oh. XII. The principal tribes returned 
in the Punjab are the Bat, Batti, D&r, Luo, Main*, MAn, Mir, Shaikh, 
WMn and Wardo. Ju is also common and like Bat and other tribe- 
names is now practically a surname. A Khokhar tribe—who do not 
intermarry at below 20 years of age— is also found in Ferozepur. 
Watcrfield noted the following castes aud titles or occupations among 
the Kashmiris in Cfujrjtt :— 


No. 

Caste or desig¬ 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

iif1;';% 

No. 

Caste or desig¬ 
nation. 

Corresponding^ 

1 

But (Bat) ... 

Pandits and Brahroan 
proselytes. 

1-1 

Mochi ... 

Moclji. JHH 

. 2 

Beg 

■■■* 

15 

Pandit. 

Proselytized Awras or 
Khatris, 

3 

Buabaindc 

High caste. 

le 

Pa) Id . 

Ajar-Abir. 

* 

DAr . 

Low-class mtnfiuidre. 

17 

Paiik. 

Dak-runner. 

6 

Don . 

Paiaja 

18 

P&ndi ... ... 

A porter. 

6 

G4r . 

Ater Panaiiri, 

19 

Fsindo ... 

0/ high rank. 

7 

Kttuae ... ... 

Average zanun da -a. 

20’ 

Rathur 

Zammddw of good 





degree. 

8 

Khan ... 

Those who may bo con¬ 

2L 

Raiaha ... 

Majiwar, PrTz&la. 



nected by marriage 
with Pathiins. 


Up ... 


9 

i Karr&r. 

Kdrnbar. 

22 

Sayyid-Fakfr. 

' 

10 

Kotu ... 

! Paper-maker. 

23 

tiufz ... ... 

D'arzi. 

11 

Lavinah 

Dharwai. 

24 

Aram . 

Rain, 

12 

Malta. 

Manjhi. 

25 

Yair * . 

Khoja, Iiannia. 

13 

Malik. 

J 

Bijput. 
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Katana, a Kharra! clan fagricultural) found in Montgomery. 


KABRiNi, Qaisarairi, is the northernmost of the Balocu organised toman* f 
its territory lying on either aide of the boundary between the two Deras, 
and being confined to the hills both within and beyond oar frontier 
and tho sub-montane strip. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided mto 
seven clans, tho Lashkardni, Rnbadan, kbepclin, Budfcn, Wasndm, 
Le<*h&ri, Jar war and B&dtv, none of which are important, They aw ot 
Bind origin, and are not found in tho Punjab in any numbers beyond 
the Dera Ghiizi and Dera Ismail KMn districts. 

Kassar —The Kassars hold tho greater part of the north-west quarter of the 
Chakwal lahsil in Jheluin, and as far as is known are not found m any 
numbers in any other part of the Province: Ibhefcson (Census he port,, 
a 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have enjoyed the rare die- 
fcinctiou of being one ot the few Salt Range tribes which claimed neither 
H&iput, Aw&n, nor Mughal descent, but nocording to Bowrmg they 
once claimed Rajput origin* asserting that their original home was m 
Jammu; and that they obtained their present territories by joining the 
armies of Babar ) most of them, however, recorded themselves us Mughals 
at the Census ot 1881, a claim “ evidently suggested by their association 
with the Muglrnl power”: this claim has now developed into a genea¬ 
logical tree in which tho Kassar* are shown as being of common, origin 
with the Mughal emperors. Their present account of their oragmis as 

follows:— ■ 

“They were originally located in the country of Kina.n in Abm. 
migrated to Ghazni at some time unknown with-the anoestora of tho 

aobsequently accompanied Babar in Ins invasion of India in A. D. 154J, their aneeB 
ton, at that time being Gharka and Bbin (or Bhol), according to some; or Jajha, Wtumd 
Kmilshi according to others t all agree, however, in stating that Gharka i« haned on . 
SSIS?HaSr^otS;ny m* from Dbok PipUin $»1 KaBsar, jVn u •<*£ to 
bo tbo original settlement of the tribe in these parts. I ho nbanm wub thou in the hands 
nf wander lute (Juiai* while Obaogas KhAn Janjjua held the hills tu the south, living at 
Fort Samarkand near Mauzu. Maira. Babar made over 

Dhauni on condition that they would dram ofi tho water with which the eastern pA 
,vL then covered, a work which they proceeded to carry out: and Gharkaobtainod eorae 
additional country to the south-west aa a reward for restoring to Ohaugas Rhau a 
favourito mure which the Juujua. B6ja had lost, lhey claim that the name BukVi Dan, 
under which the tract Bguroe in the Ain-itAkbari,}* derived from that of their^ancestor 

Hw powerful Jammu Rijn, were able W^obtalB,* feoteugiu the tract, they muertBy 
admit that the KaWte earns with them in BiWe train and wttlsd1 bare at the aama 
ei JhomBeives but ear that they were of email account until the time ox tuo 
Sikhs. They state that the original profession of tho tribe ‘ °* e g^title 

taeuti and that it is now agriculture or Government JfPlWJ*- 
«f chaUhri, They have no special Pirn or places of worship, ana their customs do not 
differ in any respect, from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the J$*J a J* 
Hi-B distin£?uialied bv stone at tho bead and foot parallel to the breadth oE the 
grave, while those of meu's graves are parallel to the leugth; this is jnet tho opposite o 
the custom in the Jhelum Pabbi.” 


s custom in the Jhelum Jtabbi. 

Whatever may A thought of the claim ot tho Kaesare to rank as 
Mughals, they certainly have » good powtuon amongst the tribes ot the 
District, ranking in popular estimation with the Mto anti Kahats, they 


* J. A. 8* B., 1850, pp. 13-64 (the K&huts also claimed Rajput descent). 









Kal—KatMl. 

intermarry freely with the former, both giving and taking daughters : 
but a Kasaar of good family who married his daughter to a Kahfit of 
fair standing incurred the displeasure of the brotherhood : they do not 
intermarry with any other tribe, though as is usually the case in tho 
Jhelum district low caste wives are occasionally taken by them. M&irs, 
Kassavs and Kahuts eat together, but not with kamlns. 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal MirdsisJ contain little of interest, 
either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of individual chiefs 
of bygone generations, or recording the incidents of the comparatively 
recent internecine feuds of the tribe : the following is well kuown, and 
another version is given by the Mdirs also :— 

Charhid Bdbar Bddshdh ; Kahdr tambu tande : 

Bhin to Crharkd Kassar dam ndl do. 

£f Bdbar Bddshdh marchod, and pitched his tent at (Kalla) Kahdr : 
Blnn and Gharkd, the Kassars, both came.” 

An abbreviated tree Of the tribe is given below:— 

Abchal Noian. 


7 generations. 

Kassar. 

5 generations. 


fl generations. 
Bibar. 


Kaul Shfah, 


r 

Tthol (or Bhin). 
4 generations, 
mlin, 

L 


Gharfca. 


Ghanni. 


Bhidar. 


Bal. 


I/ati. 


Jbjajhi, 


The earlier part of thie tree connecting fclio tribe with Bdbar is obvi¬ 
ously fanciful, and the latter part not altogether reliable. Such names 
as Tiloehar, Nand, Pres, etc., are mixed up with Muhammadan names 
in the former part, while a Jh&n Deo occurs low down in,tlm tree i these 
names may indicate a Hindu origin, though tho tradition of the tribe is 
that they were Musalmdns long before they came to these parts. About 
85 generations on the average intervene between Knssar and members 
of the tribes now living. In character they resemble the Mdirs. 

Kat, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multon. 

KatalbIsbi, see Qizzilbdsh. 

Katakyk, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ka^al, a sept of Rdjputs found in the Simla Hills. «To it belong the chiefs 
of Jubbal, Liuwin, Sain and Tarhoch. The Khaus or Khash sept of tho 
Kfl.net$ is also called Katdl. 

Kataria, a small Jdf clan, found in Bdwal; it derives its name from kaffir, 
a dagger. 

Kataya, a fine wire*drawer : see under Tarkash 

Katbal, a Baloch clan said to bo found in the Derajdt, as well as in Mnltdn 
and Lahore. But cf. Katpdl. 
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Kafhane— Raima. 

Ka'J'HaniCj a Gujar elaai (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kate an ye, a Gujar olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

Kathar, ICahtar, see Khattar. 

Kathia. —One of the Groat R&vi tribes* and next in importance among tliem 
to the KharraJ. The KA^hias claim to bo Pun war R&jputs, and are 
almost confined to the R&vi valley of the Multan and Montgomery 
District?, but they hold a considerable area in the south of JJiang, which 
they are said to have acquired from the Knml&na Si&ls in return for aid 
afforded to the latter against the Nawab of Mult&n. The K&tbias once 
practised female infanticide. Previously they had lived on the BAvi 
and in the lower part of the SAndai Bitr. They were supposed to be the 
same people as the Kafchmi, who in their stronghold of S&ngla so stout¬ 
ly resisted tho victorious army of Alexander. The question was elabo¬ 
rately d iscussed by Sir Alexander Cunn ingham at pp. 33 to 42 of Vpi, II 
of his A rcheological Reports, and in Vol. I, p. lOljf of Tod’s Rajasthan 
(Madras Reprint , 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus described them in 
his Montgomery Settlement Report :— 

‘‘The ramarkable fact that a people called * Kathaioi ’ occupied a part of the Gu/mira 
district when Alexander invaded the Punjab, invests the Katina tribe with a peculiar 
interest. After much enquiry on the subject, I have couae to the conclusion that the 
Kathiasof the present day have a strong claim to be considered the descendants of 
the same Kathaioi who so gallantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror Their own 
account of their origin la, of course, far different. Like all Jits they lake a particular 
pride vi tracing their descent from a Rajput prince about .the time of their conversion to 
Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar, But au examination of their alleged pedigree 
shows that-, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their origin 
must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ‘ Khattya,’ reigning in 
Rajputana, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the emperor of 
Delhi. After brooding for some time over this great outrage to RAjput honour, he contrived 
Pi assemble a largo army with which he attacked the imperial forces : ho was however 
overcome by superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had 
been s am. He was then conducted with great honour to the Court of Dolhi, where the 
emperor treated him with kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith, and placed under his charge an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards 
he was sent with a force to subdue a portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in inaur. 
reriion, and alter conquering them was so much attracted by the beauty of the country 
* ivi 10 ?® / “t a J a P d ,“ ld grant of Ihe whole tract for himself and his descendants 

Alt the Katinas claim descent from this prince, but, unfortunately for the credibility of this 
story, the only way that his 8,0UU descendants manage to arrange the matter is by assuming 
that the prmce had no lees than 150 sons; whilst in a pedigree prepared by the chief 
MirAsi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is arranged 
with more accordance to probability, tho line is only brought down to a few o! the principal 
families of the tribe. F 

' ‘‘ In ,5 e i r th ® Kathias differ little from the other Jafc tribes. Before the accession 
of Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and 
Fnttiinas they still keep up Hindu parohits, who take a prominent part at all marriage 
festivities, au undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent 
d3te. They are * handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the ‘ Great lUvi ’ 
do not allow their children-of either sex to many until they have attained the age of 

puberty, because as they justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 

physique of the race. Their chief and favourite article of food is buttermilk” the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” 

Mr. Purser, however, gave a somewhat different account of their 
migrations. He said 

“ The K&fchias have been identified with the ‘ Kathaioi ’ of Alexander’s time. According 
Rfvlnnr 00 ^! the L arfl doscended from R&ja Karau. Surajbanni. Originally they resided 
in BfJdner, whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kithiiwir. From there thev 
went to Siraa ana tftt-n to Bahiwalpur. Next they crossed over to Kabul* and went on tq 



feajra Dfnpan£b, Here they quarrelled with the Balochis and had to leave. They then 
settled at Mirah fc&il in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Aliwal KhAn of Kamilla, who wa* 
killed pursuing them. Soadat Yir Khan obtained the release cf their leaders (who were 
imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 
Kithias obtained a footing in this District. They always held by the Kamulia Kliarrale, 
but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The Kithias are Pun war 
Rajputs. There are two main divisions; the Kithias proper and the Baglielas.”* 

This would make the K&thias of the R4vi immigrants from Ki^hiawir. 
But a Pandit of Gazer at who was sent into the Punjab by the Raja of 
JazdAn, one of the principal Kathiawar States, to make enquiries on the 
subject, found that the K&t-hiawar RAjputs, who also claim descent from 
R&ja Karan, have a tradition that they came to their present territory 
from the Punjab vid Sindh and Kach. The Mfchia tradition is that 
they were driven out of Sirsa Rania, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, 
about the time of Tamerlane's invasion, Balwana and' Pawar arc two 
leading clans. 

In recent times the tribe has in Jhang been going from bad to worse, 
and it is now of little importance in that District. 

Kathuba, an ArAni clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kami, a RAjpnt dan found in GurdAspur. Their founder Raja Karefc, 
driven from the plains iu the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, settled 
in Mangla Devi, a fort in Jammu and thence raised Kharipur, 
whenco his descendants became known as Khoklmrs. They still 
hold large estates in Jammu, One of them took to robbery in the 
forest round S&mbha,t and thence seized a SambiAl girl, so her 
kinsmen gave him a large tract of land iu Shakargarh tahsil. In this 
he founded Hath and his descendants were called Kstilg. The tribe 
founded 860 villages, of which there remain only 100, 60 in British 
territory and 40 in Jammu. The K A tils claim to be S u raj b ansi, and 
descended from Bgw& S&hi, regarding the MahAjans, KuprAs, Asw&rs 
(horse-tamers), Chamdrs, Bafcwdls and Dumn&s as branches or off¬ 
shoots of the tribe, whose observances those caate 3 follow. 

In Aurangzeb’s time the Kdbils, Rao, Balel, Mai and Nihdla became 
MuhammadauB, but remained Katils by caste. 

The Kdtils do not iutermarry with the higher Rdjput septs, such as 
the Sambidl, but they intermarry with a number of the Rdjput septs of 
Jammu, as well as with the Lalotari and Deowania, and the Thakkar 
septs. Intermarriage with the Khokhars is prohibited because they 
are regarded as akiu to the K&til by descent. 

This is based on the following tradition :—* Brahma, who was de¬ 
scended from Suraj (sun), Mirichak, Kdsyab after whom our got (aub- 
caste) is named, Tar an, Karau, Sompat, Brihaspat, Avagyddhdtd, 
Dayadhdta, Malidndhdtd, Beaspdl, RafcanpAl, Atter, Rajd Sahusranar, 
Santan Raj A, Karefc Rajd, Kood Raj A, Rdjd Chit, lUja Gora, Bharath, 
R£j& Sdntal, Rdjd BaI and Rajd Jasrath took possession of the fort of 
Mangla Devi in tho Kliari territory and settled there. His descendants 
thus became known as Khokhars, and still hold lands in tho Jammu 
State though they have become Muhammadans. 1 


* Tho Baghelas are confined to the neighbourhood of Kamilia and were probably only 
retainers of tho KAf.fcria originally, 
f The then capital of Jammu. 





The Ejatoeh. 

Kolan who was descended from Bani, Sugga, and Sai settled at 
Kftbli in Jammu and his descendants became known as Rfftals. 

Pajan, Khung, Gega, Dheru and L4d& wore the ancestors of Bhiira 
who founded the village Bhfire Chak and named it after himself, Ladha, 
the son of Knndan and grandson of Billion had , two sons:—NihtfJa 
and. Surjan, NifidJa founded Nilidl4 Chak, Rughal was the son of 
Surjan. 

Dharowa, also called udhdld, is practised by the .Katils * even Brahman 
widows being espoused under this system. But the offspring of such 
unions are looked down upon and find it difficult to obtain wives, 
though they succeed equally with the children of full legitimacy, 
Dharewa is most usually contracted with a man of the husband's family 
and, provided the second husband declares that the widow is his wife 
before all the brotherhood, no rite is necessary or customary. But if 
she marry outside her husband’s family she loses the custody of his 
children; and she forfeits her right to succeed to his property if she re¬ 
marry. 

The Brahmans of the K&tils must be of the Manufcara or Sdrsut 
branch, and of the Kasyapa gotra, as they themselves are. 

In the government of the tribe a learned Brahman is associated with 
a leading man of good position and influence, who is elected from time 
to time, oofc for life but for an indefinite period. Be alone, or in 
consultation with 3 or 4 members of the brotherhood, decides ail 
disputes. Many disputes are decided by oaths—a deponent being 
made to bathe aud touch a pipal, a temple or an idol, or to hold h£ 
son i?i his arms, and then swear. Boundary disputes are settled by 
one of the parties placing a clod of earth on bis head and walking along 
what he declares to be the true boundary. This is a very solemn oath 
as if sworn falsely the earth will refuse to receive him. 

The only tribal cult of the K&tils appears to be that of their mtisf 
whoso tombs still exist at Katli, to which place pilgrimages are made 
twice a year. But the KAtils have various other cults in common with 
other Rajput tribes on the Jammu border. Such are Kli li Bir, Vaishno 
Devi, BAwil Wargal, a snake god, B„ Sad da Garia besides the better- 
known Lakhdatta, Narsinghji, Blmron Ndtli and others. 

KatOch. The generic name of the dynasty whose original capital was at 
Jullundur but whose territories were subsequently restricted to the 
Kangya hills. Tha kingdom whose capital was at Jullundur (Jdiandliam) 
was called Trigartn, but the name of its dynasty does not appear to 
be recorded, and the name Katoch is confined to the house of gWra. 
Prom it sprang four or five branches, the Jaswals or rulers o Aho 
Jasvvdin Dun in Hoahifirpur, the Goloria, once rulers of Goler or 
Bari pur in Kaugra, the Sib&ia or Sipaia of Sfba in Kdngra and 
the Dadwdls of Datarpor on the borders of Kcingj-a in flosh&rpur. 

A fifth branch which claims Kafcooh descent is the Ludjju Rdjput 


* Or rather in some families: those of position rtisallowinf the practice 
f Twice a year mumnda s (awcote) and tiUhawali (sesame and rice) 'are offered to the 
aatiavati. These ofiormgs are taken by the Man atari Brahmans 








Kaior-~RauM-. 

~sept. Tho Kafach are by status Jaiknria Rajputs of the 1st grade. 
The Goleria represent the elder line and from it sprung the Siba and 
Dad w at, the Jaswdl being an offshoot of the main branch. 

Katob, a race mentioned by several Muhammadan historians of India. 
Baihaki in his TdrikhH*SatiakUgin mentions that all the Hindu 
Razors were brought under the rule of the Sultan Mashid, but he 
does not specify their locality.* * § Abu RiInin at Biruni speaks of 
K&tormdn os the last of the Turk kings of Kdbul,t but the dynasty 
appeal's to have been also called Kafcormdn, Kafconan or Xayormdn.t 
Blliot gives a full account of them, but ibis doubtful if the dynasty 
was generally called Katormdn.§ Taimur however unquestionably 
found the Kators in alliance with the Sidhposh and holding a kingdom 
whioh extended from the frontier of Kashmir to tho mountains of 
Kfibui and contained many towns and villages. Their ruler was called 
’Addlshu, Udd or Udashu (which recalls Uddyana or Swdt) and bad 
bis capital at Jorkal. Ue describes the Kators as men of a powerful 
frame aud fair complexion, idolaters for the most part, and speaking 
a tongue distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi or Kashmiri.|| Taimur 
attacked their strongholds, reaching, according to Raverty, that part of 
Kdfiristdn known as Kashmir while the prince Rustam advanced into 
those parts where the Kd^ibi, Sidhposh, Pdndu and Sdldo now dwell.11 
This was in 1398 A.D., and in the end of the 15fch century Sultan 
Mahmud, a descendant of Taimur led expeditions against the Ka^or 
Kdfirs aud Sidhposh and thereby earned the title of Ghdzi. Raverty 
identifies the Kafor with the Spin or White Kdfirs,** but the historians 
of Akbar, who soot an expedition under Jahdng-ir in 1581 against tho 
Sidhposh Kdfirs of the mountains of Kafor, and AbuT Fazl in his 
history of Taimur’s expedition speak of the Hindudn-i-Ka$or, a 
country which they describe as bounding Buner, Swdt and Bdjnur 
on the north. The family of the Militar of Chifcral is still called Ka^or 
(vide p. 174 supra)> aud Biddulph’s proposed identification of the 
Kathar or Khattar of Afctock cannot be regavded as proved.tt 

Kator(e), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kati'AL, said to be a synonym for or a sub-group of the Pakhiw&ra. Of. also 
Katbal. 

Katbab, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kattbak, a story-teller, a rehearser of the Shdstras : a singer, a dancing 
boy, fr. hath, hatha, a story, fable. 

Katwal, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KAinr, a small tribe found near Mifcru in Multdn which is said to have come 

from Central Asia. 


* E. H I., I. p. 128. 

f Ibid. p. 403. 

j Ibid. pp. 405-0. 

§ Ibid. pp. 407-8. 

|| Ibid. pp. 400-1. 0/. pp. 480-1. 

■j Notes on Afgbdwstdn, p. 136. 

** Ibid., p. 135. 

ff It. is abandoned by Irvine: J. R. A.8., 1911, pp, 21.7-9 
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Kaurd—KehaL 

^ Sh&hpnr ■ a,8 ° “ Mont ^ »tee it 

Kauki, a; Muhammadan JSf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
KAURrANA, tt sept of the Sitirls, 

KawaeI, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in MulUn. 

a Muhammadan U% clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
KayAni, seo under Gakkhar. 

Kayath, see Kaitb. 

Kazi, see Qizi, 

KAriiraiAN ono of the sects or orders of tho Siftsj founded by Abn Ish4q 
Kazrunf, whose surine is at Shiraz. 

Kbhai,.— A nomad[tribe of fishermen and boatmen, who ply their boats 
between KiSlabagh and Sakkar on the Indus, rarely if ever quitting tho 
h "T f? 4 MMMhs, described as Jhabol by cmU Jni 
Kehal by got are found in Ludhi&na, and doubtless elsewhere. 

w“ t0 f b ° t i hfl ,?“' lie3 T t ^averts to Ialtim between KTdabagh 

Ind Bri fonr/, * oiloH : Im * m Sbd.fi, and oat unclean animals 

and nsh found in the Indus in spite of the Qm^n. 

Thus their favourite food is the flesh of the Mr or long-nosed fish. 

rijSf 1000 ^ 1 ^ jvoid that of the bagu or snub-nosed crocodile 

trThA U T 8 f ag °fV he ^°f als had ! a ® aint » onG Vh&oU Mithi, of their own 
tube, but nothing is known of his life or history. 

fc i° ‘H 0 u^ a3 a x nd Jbabels tho Behais invoke “ Dum Dm-patnfh " 
Diuu Bah&wal Haqq, JAl hi and AilC Riijin or simply Aili.* P ' 

!, aro 3aid m° baVe no beb0f m devils, but the MohAnas and 
abels hold that any disease is due to demoniacal possession and fin/ 

2&r bel0 ^ t0 cerfcai0 "**■ Of the nSffhbwSr* 
tracts, such as Li\ la& of Rarer, Ail! R4jin, Dmpan£h, Jam mm Sh&k 
etc, Ihese demons have human names such as Gord Khetrfrvil 'y n ii 
Jam^ NurJam^Nur Muhammad, Chingfi, Ghukim Ra^l P Knn1iJ 
Shaor^tm, etc., etc., and of these the last two are female mms! Women 
are most commonly possessed and they promptly inform^ their relatives 

hi! 6Jmn t and Which aaiQfc he «■ ^ belongs to Chi d en o 

both sexes have to swim when 5 yoars of age and are expert n swim 
imng and diving by the time they are 10. P SWim 

Fishing is practised at any time of the day or night, but avoided on 
Fndaye, and forbidden on the day when a wedding is beimr celebrated 

are |l Caa ^ t 111 fcho foIIowin ^ way : a back-water or pool which 
foims a branch of the mam stream is chosen and a heavy net. In which 
is alarge opening, is placed across its mouth. A putrescent carcase 
or hsh bones are placed m the pool as bait, and four ICehals lie in 
ambush on the bank. When the alligator is seen inside the pool two 


of Ah! 1 ’ Wh03G “*“* i8 pronouuced AUi also- Of. Yaili, the BalocM fom 








drive the animal into it, or harass ft until it is tired out, when it is 
speared and killed. Occasionally a man is bitten but fatal bites are 
very rare. Tortoises are killed in a similar way. Sometimes in shallow 
pools nets are unnecessary, and in the cold season when alligators, 
tortoises and large fish Ho concealed in the mud at the bottom of the 
shallow streams and back-waters the Kehals prod it with their spears 
and kill the animals before they can escape. Fish are sometimes caught 
by stirring up the mud until they float ha If* dead on the surface. 

Kehals ply their boats for hire, sell baskets and mats, reap crops for 
hire and beg for grain. They do not sell fish in the bazars of a town. 

Birth customst, —A first-born child, if a boy, is peculiarly auspicious, 
and if a daughter, unlucky. 11 is very unlucky to have three (laughters, 
and still worse to have a son after three girls, as he never fails to cause 
his mother's or father’s death within S years. Great rejoicings are 
held for a first-boni son, mullahs, Sayyids, eunuchs and their followers 
being feasted. On the 3rd day a boy is named, and on the 7th his head 
is shaved. A girl’s head is merely shaved on the 7th day, and her ears 
pierced in 10 or 15 places before she is o. Kehal women do not pierce 
the nostril for the nose-ring. A boy is circumcised before he is 10 by 
a pirahin , precisely as he is among the Baloch. He is made to put on 
a gdnd or string of red cotton thread round his right wrist, a piece of 
cotton cloth Ij yards long by £ wide, as a tahmat , and a second piece 
about 3 yards long for a pagri, but his kurta should be white. If a 
mosque is handy, he is taken to it, followed by drummers who dance 
and sing. A new earthen pardt or jar is placed on the ground at the 
gate and on it the boy is seated with his feet on the ground. A man 
holds his hands back while the pirahin operates. 

Marriage. —Muhammadan rites arc observed at weddings, but one or 
two points deserve notice. The boats, etc., are swept and all bones and 
refuse removed to make them fit to receive strangers, The bride is 
dressed in red [chuni, choli and ghaghard) : the bridegroom in white 
(pagri, kurta and tahmat). The day before the nikdh drummers and an 
eunuch are called in to dance and sing. Muhammadan friends also 
come with their own cooking vessels and kill two or more goats or 
sheep. On these they feast, giving a share to the Kehals, but no 
Kehal may approach while the animals are being killed, cooked or eaten. 
After mid-day they all play, dance and sing together, going home in the 
evening. Next day all re-assemble at the same place, the nikdh is read, 
the strangers withdraw, after congratulating the bridegroom and his 
parents. The bride and bridegroom are then shut up together in a hut 
of reeds for an hour or two to consummate the marriage, and the 
ceremonies close. The cost of the wedding falls on the boy’s father, but 
the bride’s dress, ornaments, if any, and the household chattels are 
provided by her father, 

Unlike other Muhammadans a married Kehal goes to live permanent¬ 
ly with his father-in-law and subsequently becomes his heir." If he is a 
minor at the time of his wedding he continues to live in his father’s 
house till of age. A newly married wife waits 6 months and if not 
pregnant by then she gets herself circumcised, whereon pregnancy usu¬ 
ally ensues. 


Kejah—Ketwal. 

Succession .—Daughters and sons share equally in their father’s pro¬ 
perty, and disputes regarding succession are said to be decided by the 
mullahs according to Muhammadan Law. 

The Kchals are divided into three groups, Loria, Dap foal a and MorA ; 
of which the first is the chief. It is said to derive its name from the 
mullah, a Lori of Lurist&n, who first taught them IsMtn. The Daphala 
are so called because they have large mouths,* and the Mont because 
they have dark complexions. 

Closely akin to the Kehals, or at least allied to them by occupation 
and habits, are the JhabeLt and Molntnas. The latter are said to be 
More-hdnd or allied to the Mord” branch of the Behais and they have 
two divisions, the K.utpd.1 and the Bora. Kutp&l is said to mean ef feeder 
{jpal) of a largo city or army” {hut), because centuries ago a large 
force of a king of MultAn who had met with defeat was inarching west¬ 
wards to cross the Indus and the KutpAls supplied it with fish, in return 
for which its leader taught thorn to avoid eating unclean animals and 
made them perfect Moslems. But it is also said that many Kehals have 
become M oh Anas, Jhabels or Manelieras, since the introduction of 
IslAm, and taken to cultivation. In former times these tribes were wont 
to combine against a common enemy. 

KejaHj a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mult An. 

Kjjjah, a JAl; clan (agricultural) found in Midtdn. 

Kele, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kbkah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kes, a Muhammadan tribe, apparently JAfc, found in Montgomery. 

Kerah-stiahi. —On the death of Faqir Sayyid Mir ShAh, also styled Mian 
Mir (from whom the Cantonment of Lahore took its former name), 
Sayyid BhAwan hhdh of Nurpur Chauraak in Jammu succeeded him as 
faqir, and conferred that same title upon his friend Ibrahim Khdn, a 
znmintldf of the GujrdnwAla district. When the latter died his son 
Ghukim Slidh. became faqir. He was in turn succeeded by bis son, 
Kesar ShAh who founded a sect. He died aged 65 in 1863 and his son,' 
Muhammad Husain or Sube ShAh, then became its leader. Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans can enter it, and the latter, though supposed 
to follow the QAdria tenets, do not abstain from wine, do not fast or 
pray, and are fond of sport. When a new member is admitted there 
is no ceremony, nor is he bound to adherd to any prescribed mode of 
life. Members of this sect are found in GujrAmvAla, SiAlkot, Shithpur, 
GujrAt and Lahore. 

KetwAl, a BAjput tribe in Rawalpindi. It belongs to the same group of 
tribes as the Dhirnd and Satti, and holds the hills to the south of the 
Batti conntry. The KetwAl claim descent from Alexander the Great (!) 
and say that they are far older inhabitants of theBe hills than either 


■ * Said to be from Sindhi dapfk, a large wooden spoon : cf. Multdni Glossary, 2nd ed. 
Dicty. p. 20. 

f Ihabel it said to be derived from jhaba, a small leather sack ti3ed for holding flour, 
salt or anything except water. In the Aln-i-Akbari (Blochmann’s trans.) they appear as 
the Chkabeb. This would suggest a derivation from chhamb, a marsh or swamp. 
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Khab—Khaki M 

the Dhund or Satfeij but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated 
by the Dhfind at some time of which the date is uncertain, and they 
are now few and unimportant. 

KiitVB, a Ja$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khabhjisa, a K hartal clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KhachI, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Khahal, a J&t clan found in the north of Mult4n tahsil where it settled in 
Mughal times from Jammu. 

Kh Adana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Khadau, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Mult&n and in Shdhpur. 

Khagah, (1) a J&\ clan (agricultural) and (2) a Qurealu clan (agricultural), 
both found in Multan (doubtless Khagga). 

Khagar, a Rjtjput clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Khagga, a semi-sacred tribe found in the south-west Punjab. Mr. Purser 
thus described them : “ The Khaggas canio to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Multan by Ran jit Singh. They claim to lx> 
Qureshi, find narue as the first Khagga, JaUl-ul-din, disciple of 
Muhammad Jniq. Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to JaUl-ul-din by his spiritual teacher on the 
occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm.” In Mttltdn tho 
Khaggas own laud in Multan and Mails! tahsils and are still regarded 
with a certain amount of respect. In tho troublous days before Sitwan 
Mai if any one was distressed he took refuge with a Khagga, and if a 
marauder entered a Khagga’a house he was miraculously struck blind. 

Keaintwal, a Rdjput tribe see Ketwal. 

KuAinr, a sept of Edjputa, descended from Zdhir Cliand, a son of T&ra 
Chaud, 3 1st Rdjtii. of Kahltir, 

Khajah, a J At clan (agricultural) found in Mult An. 

K ft A jan, a Jafc clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khajji, a tribe in Bahdwalpur, some of whom are khatiks or tanners by 
profession. 

Khak, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Kabirwdhi tahsil, Mult&n district, 
and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract, the 
other three being the Panda, Pahor and Sahu. 

Khak.it, a Hindu J&% clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kiiakha, said to be a not uncommon epithet to apply to any petty Khatri 
trader. The Khakhas are in fact Khalris converted to Iskku, and are 
fouud io greatest numbers in the Kashmir hills, lying along the loft 
bank of the Jhelnm; whence a few have made their way in to Hazara 
and Rawalpindi. Sir George Campbell called them “ a curiously 
handsome people. 

Khaki (1) a Jat clan found in a more or loss solid block betweon tho 
Nhns and the Chenab river, in the Shujabad tahsil of Multdn, where 
they settled from Bhatuer iu Jahangir’s time, and (2) a class of 

Kambohs. 
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a village near Herat, or ; *re* an ™ido"t (-ouneoa SfibahdAr 

of the boar (hhoh ). Ah MohammudKtAootlu , 

of Multo under Ahmad Shah Abdali toll 1767 A. U, when 
to death* 
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KHAt, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Molten. 

KHAUmf, a Pathin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Khai-vu, u Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

KuAtAuf, a Jit dan (agricultural) found iu Multin. 

KuA'iri, Arab, a successor. (1) a title not %?££ 

title of the head of a guild of Dhobis. 


title ot t,no ueau - 

_ , *. -i ^ rvf H-lioria Khel Pa-thto. It occupies the left bank ot. 
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Tdlfztri a b“ l5 7A. 5„ bur, they subsequently drove 
Ytiaaizaib aoouc 1R p n WH fc i iem in possession of the 
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toe bomoth» title ot Khalifa IraMrt, ' the erpounder of the older, 

&S off &a in 4|t Mg 

KnlalfoiXi and setHod Im ‘^“, b<> the V Diteto uX? Midik'naibu SSjartt Uonri 
Yusuf-ma awl Mandars they m • . out xvith them and drove them 

Dilaadks were probably Arabs, and sunrouwled the 

f’iff a11 tt8piuo “ 16 

h 0 h r e t freo d The Khalils however never rogamcd »*jaur. 











arrogance. The plnn.dor of a Yftsufzai caravan, the murders of the 
two sons of the Malik of the Abazai and of the GagMni Malik, who was 
venerated as a saint, in a Khalil mosque, roused the Khashis and their 
allies to fury and under KhAn Kaju they overthrew the Khalils at 
Shaikh Tapur in 1549 or 1550, according to Kaverty.* 

The present Khalil tappa or tribal area consists of a tract 20 miles 
long by 10 broad along the foot of the Khyber hills from the KAbul 
river southward to the Mohraand tappet. It is 73 square miles in area. 
In great measure resembling the Yuaufzais the Khalils wear in winter 
dark blue coats of quilted cotton which are discarded in summer for a 
large Afghan skirt. A white and blue turban, with a lungi twisted round 
tho waist or thrown over the shoulder completes the costume. Sh&lt 
Jah&n conferred the title of arbdbf on Muhammad Asil Kh&u, Khalil, 
and their chiefs have borne it ever since, instead of the older title of 
malik. The arbabs all belong to the Miika Khel section. 

Khalj, an extinct tribe of Turk origin, claiming descent from Khalj, son of 
YAftst (Japheth), according to one tradition. It was akin to the Ghuzz. 
A portion of this great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held 
lands in Nangrah&r, north of the KirmAn district, several centuries 
before the Afghitrisi came into it. The pressure of tho Mughal invasions 
however compelled them to move eastwards, and in the latter part of 
the year 623 H, a body of Khalj, which formed part of the Khwiirazmi 
forces, overran Manstira, in Sewist&ru It was however overthrown by 
N&sir-ud'Dm Kabajah and its chief slaiu. The Khalj gave sovereigns 
to Lakhnanti (Bengal), but as a tribe it never established itself in 
India. The Khalj are entirely distinct from the Ghilzai Pa^Mns, 

Khalsa.—T he tsikh Commonwealth. According to Cunningham§ fcheKbAlsa 
were the followers of Govind Singh, as opposed to the Khullsa, or 
followers of N&nak, He adds that the Surbat Kh&lsa or whole Sikh 
people met once a year at. Amritsar. The terms Khul&sa and Surbat 
Kh&lsa are now obsolete, the latter being replaced by Tat Khfilsa. 

KeaLWah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

K hamah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Khaman, a JA$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khanp, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Khand, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. It is, however, mainly 
found in PeshAwar, occupying a few villages east of the city of that 
name. It claims indeed to have once occupied the whole country be¬ 
tween PeshAwar and Nowsheru. Folk-etymology derives its narao from 
the Hindko word khand, ‘ one whose front teeth are broken/ because its 
ancestor once received in battle a blow on the face which broke his front 
teeth. Another derivation is from khand, 1 sugar/ because the tribe 

* But it must have been later, while Huiniyun aad Kamr&n vrere engaged in their final 
struggle beyond the Hindu Koh., 

| FI. of rabb (Arab.), 4 lord.' 

j Y4fis received from Nuh (Noah) the famous stone which produced rata and other 
blessings. 

$ JZittory of the Sikhs, 







once entertained a king who had come into its territory to hunt with 
bread and sugar. The name no doubt suggests soma connection with 
Gatidh&ra, the ancient name of the PeshSwar valley, but the tribal 
tradition is that Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from one of his 
expeditions to Hindustan brought tho Khands back with him from some 
part of the Punjab and settled them in the Pesb&war valley which was 
then uninhabited and filled with thick jungle.* The tribe, on the other 
hand, says it was converted to Islam before the time of Mahmud's con¬ 
quests, though its head assumed his name as a compliment to him. Its 
leaders, who affect- the title of vrbdb, claim descent from this Mahintid 
KhAn and his brother Muhammad Khan. In appearance the Khands 
do not differ from the other inhabitants of the valley, and the ordinary 
tribesmen are hardly distinguished from their Aw&n neighbours. In¬ 
deed they are often called, and chII themselves, AwAns, though the 
latter tribe does not admit the kinship. The Khands however claim to 
be superior to the A wins, and the Mamins or menials of Khand villages 
are actually called A wins. Both tribes speak Hindko as well as Pashto. 

'.Hie Khands commonly intermarry with A wins, as well as with 
Patbins; and marriage with the kamins who are called A wins 
is also allowed provided they do not follow an unch an occupa¬ 
tion. Marriage with impure castes such as Mochis and Clmmirs is 
also forbidden. The Khands have no sub-divisions, though they 
are divided into about a score of biradaris or brotherhoods which 
all intermarry, except that the arbdbs only form alliance with the 
biradari, named Lila, which is descended from Muhammad Khan. 
Outsiders of good caste are admitted into tho tribe, if they wish it, 
on marriage with a Khand woman, hut, unlike other married Khands, 
when visiting their wives' parents they are not admitted into the 
women's apartments. There is no ceremony of admission. Marriage 
is sometimes infant, sometimes adult, and it is permissible between 
cousins german. Marriages are arranged by the parents, any other 
being viewed with disfavour. Adult marriage is usual at from 15 
to 20 for boys and from 1.3 to 16 for girls, and marriage at a later age 
for girls is unknown, a girl who remains unmarried in her father’s 
house being honoured rather than despisodf and succeeding on his 
death to a full share of his estate for life. Adultery is regarded with 
abhorrence, the man being heavily fined by a jirga of his fellow-villagers 
and the woman divorced by her husband under the pressure of public 
opinion. In all other observances, such as weddings and funerals, 
the general Muhammadan custom prevails, but inheritance is governed 
by custom not by Muhammadan Law. The Khands a.ro Sunnis and 
affect four well known ziaratu within their borders, viz., those of 
Akhun Darweza Sahib, Mi&n Shaikh Umr SAhib, Akhun Panja S&hib, 
and KAka Sahib, None of these was a Khand or has any particular 
connection with the tribe. Annual fairs are held at their shrines. 
The most noteworthy ia that of the K&ka SAhib, which takes place 


* Contrast this tradition with the statement made in the history of the Khalfls, at the 
time of whose advent to the Peshawar valley it was extremely fertile. The Khalil chiefs 
are also styled urldb. 

t The institution of musallarna$Mni, so common in the Rawalpindi district, is clearly 
alluded to. 




on 16th-i-20fch Rajab, as it is said that the saint died on on© of these 
du'js. The Kaka Sahib lived in the time of Aurangzeb and is therefore 
comparatively modern. But on the anniversary of his death, at the 
time of the fair, his people, the Kaka .Khel Pathdus, put out cooked 
meats and rice, etc., by the shrine, which are then carried off bv the 
pilgrims, 

Ksandota, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelam. They appear to be 
a branch of the Chau h (hi ll&iputa.* 

Khandye, a Kamboh clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khangurwah, a synonym of Khfinz&da, 5 . v. 

Khanjan, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khawcja, lit. ‘ half/ a section of the Khatria, 

KhanuAstAj a sept of tho Sidis, 

KhaN7Ada.-**A tribe of Rajputs, practically confined to the Gurglon district 
in the Punjab but also found in Alwar, ia which State, Captain Powlett 
thus described them - 

“ They are the MewAfci chiefs of fclio Persian historians, who wero probably the repre¬ 
sentatives Of the ancient Lords of MowAt. Theso MewAtis are called KhArhAdaH, a race 
which, though MusalruAn like the Meoa, was and is socially far superior to the Meoa, and 
has no love for them; but who in times past have unitedwith them in the raid's and 
uiaiirrectious for which Mewtit was so famous, and which made it a thorn in the side of 
Delhi emperors. In foot, the expression Mowafci usually refers to tho ruling class, while 
Mao designates the lower orders. Tha latter term is evidently not of modern Origin, 
though it is not, I believe, met with iu history; and the forcaor is I think, now unusual’ 
KhAnzAda. haring taken its place, 

“The KhinzAdas are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among 
tho aristocracy. in social rank they are far above r.ho Meos, and though probably of more 
reoaut Hiudn oxtraacion, they are better Mu3aliTiAns. They observe no Hindu festivals 
and will not acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu ahrines. But Brahmans 
take part in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage coremonies 
Though grjneraliy as poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike tha latter say their 
prayers, and do not let their women work in the fields, 

"They are not first-rate agriculturists, the seclusion of thoir women giving them a 
disadvantage beside rnosh other castes. Some haw emigrated and taken to trade in tho 
Gangetio oifttea, but those have no connection now with the original KhAnzuda country. 
Those who have not abandoned the traditions of their al«n are often glad of military ser¬ 
vice, and abont fifty are in British regiment. In the service of Jibe Akvor 8tato th^ro arc 
many. There nw 20 KhanzAda villages iri tho State, in most of which the proprietors 
themselves work iu the field and follow the plough. 

“ The term KhAuzAda is probably derived from KhAnazAd, for it appears that Bahfidur 
NAhar, the first of tho race mentioned in tho Persian histories, 'associated himself with 
tho turbulent slaves of Firoz ShAh after the death of the latter, and, being n, pervert 
would contemptuously receive tho name of Khauazad (slave) from his brethren. The’ 
KhAnzAdas themselves indignantly repudiate tlii* derivation, aud say the word is KhAn 
JAdu (or Lord JAdu). and was intended to render still nobler the name of the princely 
RAjput raoe from which they came. Converted JAdiis were culled by the old MuaalmAu 
historians MowAtis, a term Ohaud applies to a Me wib chief of the Lunar raco,‘of which 
race the JirtA MahirAja of Kasanli calls himself the head.” 

To this Mr, Channing added 

“KbanzAdas area race who wore formerly of much more importance than at proaenfc* 
they claim to have boon formerly JAdu RAjpufcs, and that their ancestors Lakhan PAl and 
Sumitr PAl, who dwelt at Tahaugarb in Bhartpur, wore converted to IslSm in the reign of 
Firoz Shah (A, D. 1851 to 1388), who gave Lakhan PAl tho name of NAhir KhAn and 
Smnitr PAl the name of Bahadur KhAo, and in recognition of their high descent called 
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Rhw — Khtxriah* 

them KliinzidBB and made them bear rale in MewAc, At first they an^Aid tc> have lived 
at Surahta near Titfra, and afterwards, according to tradition, they P°^»»8ed 1,48* 
villages. However this mav be, there is no doubt that they were the rnhng race id 
M ewffc down to the time of Bibar ; since then they have j ? radnally deohned in^unpoi’fcaaee, 
and now in this district own only a few villages near >.fth and to the uoith of ^oapor. 
Traces of their former imborfcauce exist at Sohua, Bundsi, and Kotila, Kotila was one 
of thole chief fortresses ; the village is situated in a small valley, whollj: 
the hill, except where a small funnel like pass gives entrance to it F* 8 * 

is the Kotila jhil. and when this iH filled with water the only road to the pa*s lies along 
a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the bill and across the mouth of the pass ftill exist, white on the hill bove 
•the village is a small ruined fort. Tho village now belongs to Moos. Some of the Imild 
inga hear witness to its former greater Importance. I have a ausploion thatthey aje 
more intimately connected than they acknowledge >v>th the Meos whom tbey *#jgh Jg 
tp resemble in personal appearance. They do not ojd.nari y i°lermarry with ^s b«t 
the Meo inhabitants of five village* in the Pirozpur tajwil profess to ,5° ™hlll 

Ithiuz&difl, and to have become Mean by intermarriage .Iheir tTad.tiiona alsi 
point to Sarahta as thair nnoient home, agree, I think it will be fonud, with thoae. 
than one clan of Meos. If my supposition that tho Moos are converUxl Miuas i8 ^ ,reot . 

I am inclined to suspect that the Kh&ns&das are the representatives of the noble class 
among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asll or unmixed class among the 
Minus, known as Mainas.” 

The Khte&das of Gurgaon call themselves Mdbansi by clan,^ and 
they commonly say that this is bliotr only got. KVtenz&da, or “ the 
son of a Khan/’ is precisely the Mosatm&a equivalent to the Hindu 
Rajput or <e son of a IMja ” ; and there can be little doubt that the 
KhAnz&das are to the Meos what the R&jputa are to the 

Khak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Molten. It traces its origin to 
the Kharrala of Montgomery and Lahore, accounting for its truncated 
name by a tale that once a party of Kharrals from the Lahore Bar 
encamped near a field of sugarcane in Mulfc&n and cut the cane to 
feed their cattle and make huts of it. When the owner of the held 
complained they declared that they thought the cane was a kind of reed. 
So they were dubbed hhar, ‘ass' in. Persian. 

Khara a tribe, found it N&bha. It olaims 0hbat,riya descent, and 
says its ancestor held office at the Delhi court, but his son Kb&ra 
became a robber and went to Khandfir where he married a woman of 
another tribe and so became a J&t. The Kh&ras believe in a Hdh 
whose shrine is at Khaudur and there they offer jmnjeri, etc. They 
do not use milk or curd until it has been offered at the shrine. On the 
5th of the second half of BaisAkh, Maghar and Jeth special offerings 
are made there. The iidh was a Kh&ra who uspd to fall asleep whih 
grazing his cattle. One day bis head was cut off by robbers, but he pur¬ 
sued them for some yards and the spot where he fell is now bis shrine, 
and though the Khilras have left Khandur the sidh is still worshipped. 

Khara, a I At clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Montgomery j 
in*the latter district it is Hindu as well as Muhammadan. 

Khabak, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kharal, lit. a mortar, a tribe found iu the southern part of the RachnA 
Lkteb; see Khai rai. 

Khaki E. H. I„ V. 278. Possibly the Khattril, q. v. 

KhabiIh apparently an offshoot of the Bajwii J&ts, descended from Kab, 
" one of the two sous of Rdj£ Bhalip, the Bajju. Kals had a son by name 
Pftwu whose three sons were Mfida, Waar and Ndna, surnamed Ohacbra, 
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KhabUu, apparently a synonym for, dr a class of* Mir6*i. 


Rharoka, an agricultural clan found in ShAh pur, 

Kharofar, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Khabo&a. —A small clan of Jdits found in N£bha. Uppal, their ancestor, ruled 
at Baragaon, a M uhammadan village of Pati&ki. When ho went to pay 
the* revenue into the treasury lie got himself recorded as i ts owner and 
in their resentment the people murdered him. Bis wife on her way to 
her father's house, gave birth to a son, on ft hard piece of ground, 
whence the name Kharaudaor Kharora. 

Kharoti, a PatMn tribe occupying the hills near the sources of the Gtimai 
and the district of Warghun or Argliun to the west of the Suli'ta&hkhel 
country and south by east of Ghazni, They generally arrive in the 
plains towards the end of November and depart in May. Their Jcirris or 
encampments during the winter are located near Tank, Mulazai and 
Paharpur. They are a poor tribe, and have been nearly ruined by a long 
and unequal contest with the Suliin&nkliels. This feud, though allowed 
to rest during their stay in Hindustan, breaks out afresh as soon as they 
re-enter the hills; though attempts have latterly been made by the 
Deputy Com mission er with some success to bring the two tribes to terms. 
Most of the Kharotis engage as labourers and carriers like the Nasirs. 
A large proportion of them are charra folk. Some are merchants,. and 
trado in dried fruit and madder. 

The Kharoti were identified by Bellew with the Araohoti of Alexan¬ 
der’s historians, but though they dwell in the ancient Arachosia, it is 
difficult to accept that theory. They claim descent from Tokhi, mother 
of Hotak, grandson of Ghilzai, but the Tokhi themselves say they are 
descended "from a foundling adopted by their tribe. Bellew was pro¬ 
bably right in saying that they and the Nisi ns are of different origin to 
the mass of the Ghilzai. 

Kbarral.— The Kharrals would appear to be a true Rajput tribe, though a, 
very considerable portion of them are styled Jat. The R&jpufc Kharrals 
of Baliawalpur retnrn their main tribe as Bha^i. The few Kharrals in 
Jullnndur are there recognised as Rajputs and those of Montgomery 
claim, descent from RAjd Karan. The Kharrals are found in large 
numbers only along the valley of the RAvi, from its junction with the 
Chenab to the boundary between Lahore and Montgomery ,* while a 
few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore aud Gujrdnw^la bar, 
and smaller numbers are found all along the Sutlej valley as high up 
as Ferozepnr. The tribes of this portion of the RAvi, are divided into 
two classes, the Great Kdvi tribes and the Nikki or Little RAvi tribes. 
Among the former tribes the Kharrals are the most northerly and one of 
the most important. They are themselves divided into two factions, the 

S er Kdvi and lower ’ Rftvi, the head-quarters of the latter being at 
KamAlia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between them 
is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sidi lUjputs of Jhang. Tho 
KamAlia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are 
now the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been 
notorious for turbulence, and Mr. Purser's Montgomery Settlement Report 
contains details of their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the 


The Kharrah. 

history of the family is narrated in full at pages 509/F of Griffin’s Panjab 
Chiefs , They trace llieir origin from one Rhiipa, a descendant of 
R&ia Karan, who settled at Uch and was there converted by Makhddm 
Shiih Jahdnifm. From Uch they moved up to their present territory. 
There are now very few in the Multan district] but tho fact of their 
being found along the Sutlej, though in small numbers only, lends some 
support to the story of their having coiue upwards from below. Captain 
Elphinstone thus described the Kharrals in his Gugaira /Settlement 
Report ;— 

“ The ' Kharrala' are the moat northerly of the 1 Great RAvi ’ tribes. They occupy a 
great portion of tho land between Gugaira and the Lahore district, on both sides of tho 
river, and extend some distance into cb© Gujranw&la district. In turbulence and courage 
they have been always considered to excel all the others except the K&thias; but tho 
tract oeaupied by them has been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of cultivation, 
of what formerly constituted their greatest strength,—heavy jungle. In case of disturb¬ 
ances, therefore, they have had at tuore receut periods to evacuate tbeir own lands on 
tho approach of large military forces, thus sustaining much damage by the destruction of 
their villages. Their moat celebrated loader, Ahmad Kbit), who was killed in September 
1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed the combined tribes, however, in no 
less than five insurrections, which to a certain extent all proved successful, their chief 
object—the plunder of the Khntris and Hindus—having usually beefa accomplished at the 
expense of a, moderate fine imposed on them under the name of rLcizar&na, after tho con* 
elusiou of peace. This success had spread his renown far acd wide, and bad given him 
a great influence over the whole of the 'Great lHvi,' as was proved by the outbreak of 
1857. which appear:-) to have boon mainly planned and organized by him. In ntnturo the 
Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features arc very marked, and 
their activity and endurance are remarkable. Like all the other Jits they pretend to ft 
descent from the Kajputs, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men 
who handle the plough. The cultivation in their villages is, therefore, almost exclusively 
left to the Wasiwftiia and inferior oastes, the Kharral proprietors contenting themselves 
with realising their share of the produce. They only possess land in tracts inundated by 
the rivers, mere welbcalbivation being too laborious a teak even for thoir dependants.” 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure* 
hospitable to travellers, thievish, and with little taste for agriculture ; 
and that they still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occa¬ 
sion of marriage, In Lahore they appear to bear a no better character 
than in Montgomery ; and there is a Persian proverb : “The Pogar, 
the Bhatti, the Wa^tn, and the Kharral are all rebellious and ought to 
be slain.” Sir Lepel Griffin wrote of them: “ Through all historic 
times the Kharrals have been a turbulent, savage* and thievish tribe, 
over impatient of control, and delighting in strife and plunder. More 
fanatic than other Muhammadan tribes, they submitted with the greatest 
reluctance to Hindu rule ; and it was as mnoh as Diwan S&wan Mai and 
the Sikhs could do to restrain them; for whenever an organised force 
was sent against them they retired into the marshes and thick jungles, 
where it was almost impossible to follow them.” In Gujr^nwfila they 
are said to be “ idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and notorious thieves, 
their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits nomad and 
pr sudatory.” 

From notes, collected by Mr. E, D* Maclagan in Jhang it appears 
that the Kharrals in that District claim to be Punwdrs* and connected 
with Kflja Jagdeo, not Kara. They say they have been on the Havi 
from time immemorial. They practise kareica (which accounts for their 


# This accords with the Mulfcin tradition that the Langlria are PunwiLriJ and allied to 
tba Kharral*, Harreie, BhutWtftand Lake: Mult4n <?«.*«(/osr, 1802, p. 138, 












A Kharral pedigreo. 

being rented as JAt*) and give wives only to Khiohis and Awfius, bat 
take thorn from Clmddrara, Eamokes, Harrala and even Snlls. Hut in 
the ChonAb colony at any rate they do not appear to get w.ves from 
Si&ls, and for that tribe w« should road Othw&Is m that tract.* lney 
give a long* pedigree which is reproduced here to make what follows 
clears— 


Pdnwdiv 

Udddfp. 




M; 


Kdsim 

Karral. 

Gailftl. 

Sulangi. 

Vimlan. 

Butta, 

. Aira. 
.Ittjja. 
Jalsal, 

Wnft. 

Khiva. 

Kharral, 

Buddh. 

Gaddan, 

Deoro. 

■ 

SarOg. 

Jagsin. 

Kaulra, 


Visa. 

Jaisaa. 

Dpi, 

Jaita. 

SiUlh. 

Millti. 


r~“ 

Umar, 
Yacpib, 
Raj add. 


I 

Bhdgu, 




Ssirddd. 


I 


Qw 


Alladid. 

Takllu. 


Pira. Panja. Firoz. 


m[a. 


! „ 1, 

Bega. Fatih 


Man!, 


Mai. 


Jd 


Vanam. 


Akil 

I 


Gxxllla. 


n, SarJar. 


f-~ 

: SAM. 

1 

Rustam. 

I 

LAI. 

Tlassan. 

I 

SatAr. 

Daulat Khttn (at present 
living in Pnndnavvdla). 


SajAwal. (?) 


Mai. 

Amir. 


Nat 


,thu. 


Ahmad KhAn 
(the rebel of 1857). 

Muhammad KMn 
of JAmra in Montgomery. 


Of these Jaisal was the first to come west to Dun&Md in Montgomery. 
After Kharral's time the tribe began to disperse to Jdmra and elsewhere, 
VAsu is the head of the Kara&lia' section : and AkiPs descendants live 
south of it. Jagdeo was a great king with long arms that reached below 
his knees : and ho could break a tilis (staff) over his knoes. 


» In ShAhpur also the Kharrnls are classed na JAt .(agricultural), 
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Kharral clan . 

Butta or Butti Sultan was a Kharral chief in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, and was converted to Tslitm by Fir Sher fchih bayyid Jalal. 
The following ballad about him was given by a rmrasi of the tribe 

When, tlio Solgi tribe lied from fear of the 
KAk 

To the mighty Butte Bio, 

Wo lived at Kikanai; 

Thou art ft sea, we a river, comfort us 
(let'swing). 

We are weak, Sultan. Buttn ; 

Do thou, who art like the sky, take us by 
the arm: 

We are weak, Butta Sultan ; 

We have this moment come. 


K&k de dar de Belyi 

A ise unchhe Butte Rd tiiU, 
SddA baa ban dm te KdTtnai ; 
Bamundri sota juldhin, 

A hi dhrdan, Butte Sul tan; 
Ambar pukav tu> lend bdhi ,; 

Aei dhnian, Butta Suit in; 
Aw ip9 he din. , 


The same mirnsl gave the following chap 
Khnrml Hi hi Paninad h> ! The Kharrals are of the Panjnad * 

Bdblr LVnnm Land. ’ And have been there siace^bars time. 

Kharral M Jmkm L&haur te. the Kharral riilo as fai as .Lahare. 

Ndl Nawdba te hm k am and. | They draw the bow along with Naw&bs. 

The Kharrals of the Sin dal Bir are the most satisfactory of aH the 
nomad triboa in the Clien&b Colony, now included m the Lyallpnr dis¬ 
trict, .Usually above the average height ,nd good looking, with marked 
features, they are at least the equals of the Sift Is in strength and ac¬ 
tivity; and the latter decline to give them an opportunity of measuring 
strength at two ends of a rope, Seine of their leaders are remarkably 
oners retie and intelligent. Once largely addicted to female infanticide, 
the Kharrals have quite given up that practice and in the Colony now 
number as many females as males. Like other nomads of the Bar fcho 
Kharrals are averse to sleeping under a heavy roof and prefer a smaJl 
thatched cottage. They have a tradition that the Prophet Sulaitnan 
forbade them to sleep in roofed houses under penalty of the extinction 
of the family and their proverb ran : 

Kharral di pakhi, na ghun na makhi, 

< A Kharral is free from troubles, for he lives in a thatched hut.’ 

The Kharrals have several clans. The Lakh era, which has its head¬ 
quarters at Kot ICamalia, an ancient town rebounded by Kamil lvhin, 
its chief in the 14th century, was never numerically strong as a clan 
but it attained some importance under Saidatyir Khdn of Kaindlia, who 
obtained a jdgtr in the reign of Alamgfr. The Lakhera wore, however, 
at feud with the Upera, Kharrals of the upper Bhyi and succumbed to 
the Siiils even in Saddatydr Khdn’s lifetime. They_ regamed their in¬ 
dependence, but onlv to be conquered by the Nxkkax Sikhs and had m 
recent times largely lost all control over the B-ir only a few Balooh 
tribes, with thoir old adherents, the lUtlndas, Bagl.elas and Wahnxw&ls, 
standing by them. MoBt of the Kharrals in the Colony belong to the 
Upera clan. 

Two clans, often called Chuhrora Kharrals, class themselves as 
Kharrals, but they do nob really belong to tlie tribe. These are the 
Piroke and lAiake and they are called Ohnhrora, because the tamoiis 
Chuhfa dacoit Sindal, who gave hia name to the Sandal Barj refused to 

♦Apparently meant for Punjab. 

t For another derivation see under ShoonaaJ, 
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, allow the Klmrrais to graze in it, unless they provided him with a 
bride. To this degradation the Kharrals at last assented, and when he 
went to fetch his wife Sandal was received with great pomp, but he 
and his companions were treacherously blown up with gun-powder corn 
cealed under the grass on which the feast was spread. The Kharrala 
then, took the Qhuhra women to wife. Their descendants are the 
Chuhfera Kharrala and their appearance is said to give colour to the 
tradition. 

The Klmrrais in Bahdwalpur have 15 septs Jag-sin, Salar-sin, 
Gugera, Tughera, Mumkhera, Ohuharera, Sahi, Bhandara, Ban-sin, 
Jagwera, Fatwera, Jaswera, Darwesha, and Cbahlak, and Gaddan, and 4 
small Muhin# or aub-septs Kakla, Jamokaj Paropi&, and Mlana. 

There are two famous religious families of Kharrala (i) the Balub- 
zddag4n-i-MahiSrwi and Mnngherwi, the descendants of KhwAja Nur 
Muhamm^id, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) t he Mians of tho Sahib-us-Suir 
shrine. Both own vast areas, and Midn Fazl Haq, Mangherwi, pays 
Its, 10,000 ti year in land revenue. 

Khabsin, see Gharsin. 

KsakwaI, see GhakWal. 

Kharwala, a clan (agricultural) found in Mnlbin. 

Kjiaryk, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khash, Khaubh, a class or group of Kan eta found in Kullu and in the Simla 
Hill States of Kot,kbai, Balsa n, Jubbal, Bashahr, etc. It comprises a 
number of khels, such as the K hasht ; a in Kanaur. The Kit ash ta kes 
Kuran girls in marriage, but does not give them to Kurins, The 
Khash is also styled Kapil, q.v. Tn Bashahr the Khash Kanefcs who 
hold good positions in the State service and so on observe the ribos 
of the Brahmans and other twice-born castes. 

Khash a, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur, 

Khabob, Koa&sur, a Pathdn sept which with the Umr Khel and Malii 
Khel forms a small tribe which holds the so called Khasor hills on the 
south-western extension of the Salt Range which lies on the right bank 
of the Indus. The Khasor belong to the Mati division of the PafhAns 
and claim descent from Ibrahim the Loin, son of Bfbi Mato, daughter 
of Shaikh Bait. TbraMaPs son Sidnai had two son's, Prdngi and Iamd.il 
and the former had nine sons,- one of whom was named Khasyur, the 
ancestor of the Khassdrs. Ibbetson dates their settlement in the hills 
of the Khassdr Afghans early in the 13th century , but it was probably 
somewhat later. 

Khas-Kkili, a tribe found in Bahawalpnr. It is an offshoot of the 
M&ebhis and its members were in the service of the Abbdsi Kh:ins, 
A Khds-Kbeli, Yiikiib Muhammad, rose to be wazir of Bahdwal Khdn 
III, but after tho death of Bahdwal Khan IV their influence declined 
and now they have not access to the Darb&r. 





Khati,* an occupational term need in 1 lie north of Sirfia and the Phulki&n 
States for the carpenter and blacksmith (Lohar) and generally m the 
eastern plains for the carpenter, except on the Jumna where the term 
used is Btirhi. Thus in H$pr Kuthi includes the Hindu carpenter 
of the south-eastern Punjab and. the Suthar or carpenter of the 
BWr, who is a distinct tribe from the former. ihe Snthar too 
affects a certain superiority over the Khfiti, as he has taken to 
agriculture to a considerable extent while the Kh&ti has not; and he 
does not intermarry with him. Many Khatis are by sect Biehnoi, 
but they do not intermarry with other Bislmoi castes such ns the 
Biehnoi Ufa See under Tarkhan. 

/ KilATiks.t— r Hie Khanka are only found m any numbers in the Jumna 
zone, in Sirsa, in Patiala, and the other Phulki&n States, ^Xhcy are 
par excellence tanners and dyers of goats 5 skins, and ciimn to be 
of Hindu status because they do not eat dead animals though they 
use flesh and liquor. Brahma, they say, assigned to them a goats 
skin, the bark of trees and Jac—so they graze cattle, dye the elans of 
goats and deer, end tain hides , with bark and lap. Their priests are 
Oaur Brahmans.who officiate in the pherct rite at weddings and. jn the 
Una at funerals, although the Kbatiks.are menial and only Utnhrasr 
and Ohamnrs will drink water at their hands: In the Biiwul mzamat 
of: Ndbha the B&gjij group is found which claims Klmtri descent, and 
has four goto, the Ja0m named from the place whence it migrated, 
and the Brfiriwfil, A'swil and KoncM which three latter are numeri¬ 
cally large. iffChatfks only avoid one gM in marriage and allow widow 
remarriage. Their women wear lio nose-ring. The tribe worships 
S Bhftirou and Sidh Masani, uiso known as MM Mashm. At Hajipur m 
Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess Dnrga, they perform 
children's first tonsure and the bride and bridegroom are also taken to 
worship at the shrine. Tfcd gurus of the Hindu Khap'ks are Ntaftfe 
pantbi Sikhs, yet they observe none of the Sikh tenets. In the l hul 
and Amloh riimmQts of Nabha are found two classes of Muhammadan 
Khanka—the ftAjpui andTHiori Patfiau groups, each of wh ich is as a 
rule endoga mens. 

The Xhafiks are sometimes confused with the Chain rang, but the 
‘ latter tans baffalo and ox hides with lime, and does not dye leather, so 
that ho ranks below the Kbatfk who tans and dyes only sheep and 
goat skins, using salt and the juice of the maddr [Catotro'pia procera), 
but no lime. On the other baud, the Khatfk is certainly below the 
Chamar because he will keep pigs and poultry, which a Oharn&r would 
not do; and ho will oven act as'a butcher, if is said, though this appears 
unlikely as he is of so low a status. He is however possibly a 


l Khfiti ia defined by Platts CmndustcHi l>ict V ., V- ^ >e a cast* of IJmdpa wLo 
a irene rally employed a* cartwrohta, a carpenter. AdfA is wood optimbor m Hiudi. 
.%'/ l-Alh Thn ilnrivHfcion of Khiiti is ohsottro. . . 


and uTMot^oi mbi ov le&ih. The derivation of Khati is Ramiro. 

+ TheKhattk is a caste of Ilmduatan and the name is defined by Platts (liimiudam 
T)idu p 872) to mean a'hnuter, a low caste which keeyn pigR/uid poultry, a 
ia Khntik. The word is used in a \ety vague way mid probably the JimAu Khali k 
«!\ceoei of the eastern Punjab is a Porbi* immigrant, while the Muhammadan Ivbntik 
g*ja Chamiv who has taken to tanning. But in Nibba at any rate tho Hindu 
Khatik is certainly a tanner. 

•j, i, e, y Imrnignmta flora the Bigay. 






•pork-butcher. Ho is also said to keep sheep and goats and twist their 
hair into waist bands for sale, The Khatik appears to bo by origin 
a scavenger who is rising in the social scale by taking to dyoing and 
tanning, bnt has not yet attained to the status of a worker in leather. 
Ho ts closely akin to the Pdsi and may even be a sub-group of that 
caste. ? 

Khatka, a.Hindu J&volan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khatbai, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khatki, or less correctly Khattri, fern. K hat ban i dim. K hat 8 eta, fem. -f, 
a child of the K&fttri caste. Khafcrl appoarB to be unquestionably a 
Prakritised form of the Sanakr. Kahafcriya. Philologioally Ksbatriya 
appears to bo connected with tSanskr. Jcsho.tra f country/ The Pers. 
Kshatrapd is derived from the same root and pa-, * to protect/ Oxford 
I)iciy, t s, v. Satrap. 

Literature assigns various origins to the Khatri caste. According 
to the Vishnu Parana, Bbarata, the king whose name so constantly 
orops up in various forms in the Punjab, had nine sons, whose mothers 
put them to death, fearful that he would disown them as they bore no 
resemblance to him. Thus left sonl.ess, Bharata sacrificed to the 
Maruts and.they gave him Bharadw&ja, son of Brihaspati by Mamatd. 
Bharadwdja had four grandsons, of whom two became Brahmans while 
two remained Khatris, though all continued to bo of the Bh&radw&ja 
gotra. 

The Angiras-gotri Khaferis are described as descended from Agni, 
Havishmat er Havirbhuja, as ho also called, though the HaviahmatB 
or Havismats are also said to be descendants of Angiras and the 

great progenitors of the Ksbatriyas. 

The ICausika* gotri Khaferis am of Lunar descent, through Ivusa, the 
king who was 11th. in descent from Souui. and 9th from King Pururavas. 
Bat pno of Kusa’s four sons had a descendant Vishvamitra, whose family 
became Brahmans. To this gotra belongs the Khanna got of the modern 
Khaferis. 

The Kausilya or Kausalya-gotri Khatris are of Solar race, King 
Kausalya or Hiranyandbha Kausilya their eponym, being 22nd in de¬ 
scent from Raghu. 

To this gotra belong the Mihira Khatris, the Kapura got being by 
gotra Kautsika. 

Time was when Brahmans intermarried with Khatris on equal terms, 
but this lias long since ceased to bo allowed. The Sarsut or Saraswat 
Brahmans, who are the parokits of the Khatris,* will, however, eat any 
food prepared by a Khatri, a privilege said to be denied to a Rdjput. 
And the true Saraswat will accept gifts from Khatris alone, in accord¬ 
ance with the ancient rule that a Brahman shall only accept gifts from 
the warrior class. 


* For instance tbo Jetli Siirsut, who aro descendants of JctaJ, a son ol Vasiahta in' 
priest to Ram Chandra, are jpamiU of the Mihira or Mahra Khatris to this day. 







f hit term Kshatriya. 

interpreted these historical legends say clearly enough 
that the Kliatri enste is made up of at; least three probably racial ele¬ 
ments, Solar, Lunar and the Agni-kula or Fire-race. Of those races 
some families became Brahmans and others remained Kshafcrryas. 
Others, according to the Mah&bh&rata, became Vaisyas, Sudras or even 
barbers. 

The meaning of the word Kshatriya is usually said to bo warrior, or at 
least the Kshatriya* ifl described as the warrior class. But Pick has an 
instructive passage on this point and says: ' Kshatriya corresponds to 
the Vedio rdjawya and is applied to fcho successors of the conquering 
families under whose leadership the Aryan stocks had secured their 
new settlements in fcho Gfangefcie lands, and, also, to the overlords of 
the indigenous peoples who had been able to maintain their independence 
in the war against the foreign invaders. The Kshatriyas then were not 
by any means of one and the same race. They represented the political 
power and embodied the idea of a community which stood above the 
family, above the caste, the idea of the State, We have no right to 
speak of a Kshatriya ‘ caste ’ iu the modern sense of that term, ihe 
Kshatriyas formed a riding class and were not necessarily warriors, ahy 
more than the army was necessarily recruited only from Kshatriyas. 

As the name of a ruling race, or as the title of several ruling fami¬ 
lies, the term Kshatriya is of great antiquity. This is not however a 
pi hog for a discussion of the problems connected with the Kshatriyas 
place in history. “ Tbo three great Kshatriya lines,” writes Mr, 
Par inter, “ the Solar and Lunar aud Yadava dynasties, profess to exhibit 
more than SO well-remembered generations,”t The following table of 
descent is compiled from his article :~~ 

Manu Vaivasvata. 

I _______ 

CM 


Solar Liuo. 


Ikskviku. Dishtlm or Mishtha, Ha, his daughter, 

.'—i. ■ ■■ j 


Videha Liuo. 


I’ururavaa. 


Yadu* 


Ayna. 

Nahusha. 

Yayi|l 

1 


j " ” ' j 

Turvaau. Druhyu. 


Ann. 


Puni. 


From Yadu is descended the Yadava race which developed into two 
linos, first the Haihaya, sprung from Sahasrujft, son of Yadu, with a 
branch called TAlajangha,$ and the second line descended from his son 
Kroshtn. From Yadu’s son Pfiru sprang the Paurava or Lunar race, 
which had two branches, the North PanchAla, descended from Ajanftjha, 
which reigned in Ahiohchhafcra, and the South PanohAla, Omitting the 

* Die socialc Oliedemny in Nordoe&tlichen Indian *» Buddha's Zed : P> jj- 
t Bco Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chronology in J. R.A. B. 1010, pp. 1--50, by 
F. E. Pargiter, M A. . 

t Sprung from T&Iajatigha, grandson of Arjuna. 

JyinJttgha, tho Yidava, married a Bhaivya prmcesB. . 










Kshalriya history, EOfr- 

connection with fclio Punjab, we- learn that tba 
son Anu branched out in the north-west into 
the Punjab tribes of the Kekayas, Sliivis, etc. Shivi, son of CJshinara 
of this line had four sons who originated the Vrishadarbhas, Suviras, 
Kekayas or Kaikayas anti Madras of the Punjab, 

The earliest and greatest Yishv^mitra was the son of Grid hi or GA- 
thin, king of Kiinyakubp, and his Kshatriya name was Vishvaratlia, 
Gtidhi^ daughter Satyavali was married ‘to the rishi Riohika Bh&rgaya 
and had a son Jamadagni, whose youngest son was Rama. 

Kritavlrya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhfirgavas* as his priests 
and endowed them with great wealth. During the reign of his son 
Arjuna, who reigned at Mandluita on tho Narmada river, the Haibayns 
endeavoured to recover this wealth from the Bh&rgftvas and, failing to 
do so, killed or dispersed them. This brought them into conflict with 
Kama, as Arjuna or his sons had robbed Jamadagui, the Bbhrgava, so 
JEtdma killed Arjuna, and in revenge the latter’s sons murdered Jama- 
dagni. B&ma swore vengeance ou she Kshatriyas, destroyed all Arjuna'a 
sons, save 6ve, and thousands of Haihay as ; and moreover he extended 
his hostility to all Ksbatriyas and exterminated them, according to the 
legend, 21 times. But in spite of this * extermination’ the Haihayas 
and Talajanghas soon after overran the whole of North India, which 
was simultaneously invaded by foreign lioides from the north-west. 

The curious story which connects Roma and his brother Shatrughna 
with the Y&davas, explains some important territorial facts. Madbu, 
called king of the D6navas,f was a Yidava and. his realm extended 
from Guzerafc to the Madhu-vana or forest on the Jumna. Fourth in 
descent from him reigned Sattvata whose son Bluma was contemporary 
with R&rna. Shatrughna killed Lavana,t the local ruler, felled the forest 
and founded Mathura, but after R Aina's death Bhima recovered tho 
city and his son Andhaka reigned there, but Mathura continued to bo 
also called tfhfirasena, after Shatrughna ’9 son who had held charge of it, 
ICans, a descendant of Andhka, reigned there however in the PAndavas’ 
time Samvarana, the Bh&rata, was driven out of his kingdom by tho 
Panch&las and sought refuge in a fortress on the Siudhu for many 
years, until a Yaaishtha became Ilia priest and encouraged him to 
recover his realm. Samvar ana's expulsion from it must have been 
effected by Sudds, who defeated the kings on the Parushni (IUvi), 
after subduing the Tamar kingdom of the Bharat as. His conquests 
stirred up against him the tribes to tho west, such as the Yddavas, 
of Mathura, the Shivas, or Shivis, descendants of Ann, tho Drubyus, 
or GdndMras, apparently a tribe which gave its name to Gandhdra (tho 
Peshdwar valley), the Matsyas§ (to the west of Mathura), tho 
Turvaslia, probably on the north-west of Sudas’ kingdom. SamvArana’s 
dispossession lasted over Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, and the story 
goes that he sacrificed bis first-born son Junta in order to obtain others. 


# Tho modern Dhuaars, or Bh&rgava Dhnsars. 

f A word still found in tho Simla Hills in legends of local gods, but not as tho name of 
tribe. 

f Doubtless the Lati of Punjab legend. 

§ We may surmise, the Moos. 







Kshatriya functions 

barbarous piece of magic apparently drove Vasishtha l:o ef? 
famvaraua's cause, the more so i n that his own sons had been put to 
death by Sudds’ descendants. After Sam varan a came Kura, who gave 
bis name to the Kurukshetr. Ilis descendants, the Ivauravas, fought 
the great tight, with the Pdndavas and with that event nearly all the 
genealogical lists of the. Kshatriyns end, as if an era of considerable 
prosperity and refinement had abruptly ceased. Whatever the 
historical facts may have been there is* hardly a name in the semi* 
mythical legends of the modern Punjab which does not appear in the 
Ksliatriya chronicles. 

Quito apart from the resemblance of the names ICshatriya and 
Khatri the position of the Kshatriya in ancient times finds very close 
parallels in his relations to the modern Hindu castes in the Punjab. 
The ancient Kshatriya literature was imbued with the historical 
spirit. The Ksbatriyas played a very great part in the early days of 
Indian history and a consideration of the literature originated by 
them is essential to a right understanding of those times. We have 
the results of their literary aptitude in the Epics and Pnr&aas, 
overlaid though they be with Brahtomcat accretions. The general 
trend of the ancient Kshatriya teaching was monotheistic and ethical. 
It was not anti-Brahminical but anti-Bialimaiiisfc, and opposed to the 
orthodox Brahmaism of the older Upanishads, which was mainly 
taught by the Brahmans of the Madhyadeaa. The 8dnkbya-Yoga 
and Bhagavata systems are both in theb. origins connected with a 
number of Kshatriya names. 

It is hardly necessary to point how modern Sildnsm reproduces 
in a moat, striking way all that is distinctive in the relations of tlio 
ancient Kshatriya to the masses of the Hindu peoples of Northern 
India. The position of the Bedi, the Sodhi and other quasi-sacred 
sections of the Khattris, as the teachers and leaders of the ddfs end 
other tribes, is essentially that which they occupied in the time of the 
Maliibharata, and it would be of great interest to investigate whether 
the modern Khatri teaching is based on any literary or traditional 
descent from the old Kshatriya literature. 

Though nil the names preserved in the Epics and Puranas belong to 
pre-hist, ox*y, many generations after the war of the Mali fib ii&rata elapsed 
before the Kshatriya dynasties ended. Tims the Solar line terminates 
with lUjik Sumitra, 30th in descent from Brihadhal, who was killed by 
Arjun’s son Abhimanyu ; and the Lunar ends with Kshemak, 25th in 
descent from Arjmds grandson. 

The well-known legend tells how Parasn R4rna, the Brahman and the Sixth incarnation 
of Vishnu exterminated the Kshatriyas in *21 attacks, and not content with slaughtering the 
men he destroyed even the infanta in the womb. So the Kshatriya women fied to the 

* Dr C< A. Grierson holds that there was in ancient India a long struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and tho Kshnlriyas? that the Kurukshetraor Madhyadosa was the 
centre of Brahmaism, all tho surrounding countries being unorthodox, their unorthodoxy 
being fostered bv Wirned Ksbatriyas. Some of these. Kshatrivas found an asylum in the 
tracts to the east imd south of the Madhyndesa, among tho Fanchalas who permitted poly- 
andry like the modern Jafcs; nnd that the f<>m ot origo of the Mak&bharata war was the insult 
offered by Drupada, the K shatriya king of tho PnnchMas, to a Brahraana who sought a refuge 
with the Kurus, so that in its essence the war of the Mah4bh4rata was a cult war between 
the Brahmaist Kurus and tho Kshatriya-guided PancMlas. J. ft, A. S., 1908, pp. 843-4., 
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The Punjab Kshatnyhs. 
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mt Brahmans of Kunibshetr on th© SnraawaJi and when Paraau R6nu demanded thoir 
surrender the Brahmans declared them their own daughters. Parasu R'una in his wrath 
bade them oat hanha bhojan (unlawful food) from their hands as a tost of the relationship 
and only when they did so did he spare the women. So their children wero called Khatria 
instead of Chhatris.* * * § 

The chronology of the Kshatriyas ia still largely a matter of conjec¬ 
ture, and it is not until the period of their decadence sets in that actual 
history begins. “In the Puranio lists the earliest dynasty which can 
claim historical reality,” writes Mr. Vincent Smith, " is that known as 
the Saisun&ga, from the name of its founder "Sisnn&ga'—or Sheshnfig.” 
And the first* of this dynasty of whom anything substantial is known 
is Bimbisdra, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He ruled circa B. 0. 519, 
This dynasty was certainly of foreign origin and during its ascendancy 
much of tho Western Punjab formed the Persian satrapies of India and 
Gandaria, Mahdnandin, the last of the Saisunfipa dynasty, had a son 
by a Sudra woman and he usurped the throne, establishing the Narnia 
dynasty Av hick waged wars, of extermination against tho Kshatriyas. 
The last of the Niue Nandas was in turn deposed by Chandragupta 
'Maury a (321 B. C,), who fonud liis opportunity in the troubles conse¬ 
quent on Alexander's death in 823 B. C. and became master of north¬ 
western India before be seized the throne of Magadlm. 

But to retrace our footsteps still further back for a moment, it may 
be ( o£ interest to see whether tho Kshatriyas were still existent in the 
Punjab at the time of the Macedonian invasion. 

It is difficult to accept the identification of the Xabhroi of Alexander's 
historians with the Kshatriya, though McOriudle appears to favour it. 
The Xathroi lav between the Indus and the lower course of the Chenab 
(Akesines). Fflse where McCJrindlo identifies the Xatbroi with the 
Kshatri/I' a low caste quite distinct from the Kshatriya. (Ancient India, 
its invasion by Alexander , pp. 347 and 156). It is tempting to identify 
Porus with Pan ray a, bub he is nowhere described as a Xathros or a 
mtva'pt'S, as be would have been if be had been n Kshatriya. M, Sylvain 
Levi identifies Phegeus or Phegolas whose territory lay between tho 
Ravi and the Beas,with Bhagalat—the name of a royal race of Kshatriyas 
which the Q-ana-piitha classes under the rubric Bdhn, etc., with the 
name even of Taxilas, Omphis, (Banakr. Ambhi): Ibid. p. 401. 

After the Christian era we find the ruler3 of Bnlhmaur, now the 
OliWhba State, bearing the Kshatriya affix Varma for a long period, 
from A. D. 620 to about the end of the 16th century.§ 

From tihe debris of the Kshatriya dynasties sprang tho Rfijpnt fami¬ 
lies, but tho vuxact process of the transformation is obscure. Tradition 
has it that the mAiis created the four Agniknl Kshatriyas, the Prahar, 
Sulankhi, Pan ward au\d Chauh&n (name* unknown to tho earlier Ksha¬ 
triya history) to fight against the infidels. From these Agnikuls sprang 
the 36 Rajput Chliatn.s or Rajput houses of Kiijputdna. But. these 
are Tod held, doubtless rightly, not pure Kshatriyas, but desoend- 


* P. N. Q., I, § 578. 

t The Kshatris are unknowu in tho modern Punjab. 

X Mr. Vincent Smith says Bhagala or Bhagela (whelp) q.v.: Early Flint, of India, 1st ed., 

p* 

§ Cbaraba Ga««U«r, 1904, p^. 60 to 8G. Varma not a Rajput, but a Kskatiir* 
affix, m Sharma was a Brahman and Gupta a Vaisya affix. 
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1Khatri described. 



anfc9 (at lea at in some cases) of converted Buddhists, Huns and Tak- 
shaks, affiliated to the purer Kshatriya families, It is quite certain 
that the IM-jputs are a far later development than tho Kshatriya, k, 

Tho Khatri occupies a very different position among the people of 
the Punjab from that of tho other mercantile castes. Superior to them 
in physique, in manliness, and in energy, he is not, like them, a more 
shop-keeper, but a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Manu. 
Tho following extract from Sir George Campbell^ Ethnology of India 
admirably describes the position of the Khatri : — 

“ Trade ia their main oooiipation ; but in face they have broader and more diatinguiwh- 
*"g feature*. Besidou monopolising tho trade of tho Punjab and?t|e greater part of 
Afghanistan, and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in tho Punjab tho chief 
civil administrators, and have almost all literate work in their bands. So far as the Sikhs 
have a priesthood, they am, moreover, the priests or gurus of rhe Sikhs. Hocb Native and 
Gov in d were, and tho dodis and Bed is of tho present day are, Khatris. Thus then they 
are .in face in the Punjab, so far ns a more energetic rsoo will permit them, all that 
Rlahratta Brahmins are in tho Mahratta country, besides on grossing the trade which tho 
Mfthratta Brahmins have not. They are not usually military in their character, but are 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Dfw&n Siwan Mat, governor of Multin, 
and his notorious successor Mtflrnj, and very many of Ran jit Singh's chief functionaries, 
wore Khatris. Even under Muhammadan rulers 'in the west, fchev have risen to high 
administrative posts. There is « record of a Khatri DlwfLn of BadnkshAn or Knndnz ; and 
.1 believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under tho Afghans. The emperor Akburs 
famous minister, i'odnr Mai, was a Khatri; and m relative'of that nun. of undoubted 
energy, tho great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Jofci Parshad, lately informed mo that 
lie also is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that those .KhatrirarO rmo of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable' race* !u India, though in fact, except Wily in thu 
Punjab, they are not much known to Europeans. Tho Khatris are staunch ft hid us; and, 
it is somewhat singular that, white giving a religion and priests to tho Sikhs, they’thom- 
solroft are cnttipnratively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very. fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated, 

" '1'hero is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat low<g*, bttt of equal moronntU© 
energy, oalled Hors, nr Roraa. The proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all 
connexion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris; hut I think there can be no doubt that choy are efchnologieally tha same, 
am! they arc certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat tho whole 
kindred as gouericaUy Khatris. 

"Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, i, boy .have, as I have naid, the whole trade 
of the Punjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can gob on without tho Khatri who 
keeps tho accounts, docs the banking lmsirioss, and buys and sells tho grain. They .Hoetn , 
^°.K® b 011 w,fch ‘ 1,10 People hotter than most traders nnd usurers of fchta kind. In. 
Afghanistan, arming a rough and alien people, the Khatris aro as a rule confined to tbie 

position, of humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; butinfclmtcnnaoitv b-.be 
Pathans seem to look at. thorn us a kind of valuable animal; and a Pabban. will,. ’steal 
another man s Khatri, not i.nly for the sake or ransom, ns is frequently don-u on tho 
Peshawar and EIft<&ra frontier, but also as he might steal a milch-cow, or as -T.hws might 
I dare say, bo carried off in the Middle Ages with a view to render thorn profitable. * ’ 
"I do not. know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but., 'Certainly in all 
Eastern Afghanistan they soem to be just as much a part of the established community as 
they Are m the Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia.,'but the further ‘they 
got the uioro depressed and humiliating is fche'r position. In /Tmkiabiu, Vamhery speaks 
of them with great contempt, as yellow-faced Hindus of « cowardly and sunaking charac¬ 
ter. Under Turcoman Tnlo they could hardly be oth/orwise. They are (lie only Hindu's 
known in Central Asia. In the Punjab thoy nre.»o notnevons that they- cannot, all bo rich 
and mercantile.,- and many of them ho d land, cultivate* take service ami fallow various 
avocations. 1 

“ The ip.afcris are altogether oxclndod from. Brahmin .Kashmir. In tho hills however 
r,ho Kakkas, cm the ease -bank of the Jhelnm, are solid to have been originally Khatris 
tthey are a curiously handsome race), anrl ip the interior of the KAngra hills there is an 
lutereBttng raoe of lino patriarohal-looking shepherd^ called Gaddis, 'most of whom are 
Khatws, Khatri traders aro numerous.-in Delhi; are found in Agra. Lucknow, and 
Patna; arid are well known in the Bara Bazar of Calc* it to, though thero they aro Princi¬ 
pally oounoctecl with Punjab firms, * A F ‘ 



The jP unjab Khatris. 



™ivbatjfia do not ewru, as a rub, to reach Che western coast: in the « 

-iattrttfit ' T oanuofc find that they have any comidorablo place. In 8mdh, however, I Und 
in Oapbuin Uurtmda book an account of u race of pretended Kshatnyas who are rea y 
Banian of the Nanak ehttii (Sikh) faith, and who trade, and have a largo ahnro ot pabln 
offices. These are evidently Khatris. Ludhiana ia a large aud thriving town of nieicant- 
ile KhufcriV' 


Within tile Punjab the distribution of the Khatri dement is very 
well marked, Jt hardly appears oast of Ludhiana, tho eastern .boundary 
of the Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern mils, lb is 
strongest in the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and 
• . -.,,,1 Fmi d nnmrnifm a fairlv important 


Strongest lu cue ceimrai uibui iu>» wubw ^ » . ■ , 

in the Rawalpindi division and Hazflrn, and occupies a fairly important 
position in the western Hill States. Although the Khatris are salt 
l. i-._ .hiiAtr nm fiv less prominent m the 


riusmou ui i/uo watoi u wiu - . . ,, 

to trace their origin to Multan, they are for less prominent in the 
southern districts of tiro Weatero Haim, and least of all on the actual 
frontior; but this would be explained if the Aroras be considered a 
branch or the Khatris. 


As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, ultimately con¬ 
nected as tho Khatris always have been and still are with tho bikh 
religion J only 9 p< 3 r cent, of them should belong to it. Nor is it easy to 
see why tho proportion of Sikhs should double and treble iu the Jholum 
and Rawalpindi districts. But the social gradations ot the Khatris, 
based as they appear to be upon an imraemoml tradition ot former, 
greatness, hinder felietr ncceptanc© of the stricter democratic doctinnea 
of the Sikh faith.' A Khatri, when a Sikh, is ordinarily a Sifeh of 
Mnak, rather than a devoboo of Guru Govmd, and he thus avoids tho 


min&K.* raenur t/uuu u«vyvv;u vi . } ~ 

necessity of completely abnegating his casto principles. I ho same 
pride of birth has militated against the Rajputs acceptance of Sikh 
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pride Of birth has militate againsu ino —“ 

teaching, The Khatris are probably numerous in Jhelum and Rawal¬ 
pindi because the RAjput element in the north-west Punjab has always 
been weak, Some are Musahnan, chiefly in Multrio and 4bang where 
they are com ui only known as Khojas ; these are said to belong e.netty 
to tho Kapur section. The rest are Hindus. 


The Khatris are essentially a trading casto, like the Aroras and 
Bh&tiua. comparatively few being engaged in agriculture, but they 
Stand higher thau either of those castes, many of them being hankers, 
and they are a’so largely employed in the civil administration iho 
distribution of these castes is illustrated by the maps, J, U, auct 
17 facing pp. 303 and 308 in chapter Report of the Punjab Census 
1901. 


The Aroras hold the so.nfch-west, aa the Bimas do tho south-east, of 
the Punjab, tracts in which the Khatris are hardly to be found. Un 
the other hand, the BhAtia is found side by side with the Khatri in 
Sialkot, Guirat and Shiihpur. The connection between those three 
castes is obscure, and iudeed it is doubtful whether tho Blngm has any 
ethnological connection with the Khatri or Arora, ^he two castes 
indeed appear to overlap, for in Jhang the Magu and Katnil sections 
who deem themselves Khatris, but are regarded us Aroras by tho 
Bahoria Khatris, used it is said to give wives to the admitted KOatns 
of the northern OhonAwan com^ry-on the upper reaches ot the 
Oheuab—taking their wives from the DakhanAda Aroras further down 
the Indus valley. And in Bahawalpar Khatris generally take Arora 
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Kh a l r i o rrj a ? liz at ion. 

woman as wives (bat do not give daughters to Aroraa), though whether 
regular ritual marriages occur or not does not appear. 

Organizalvm. 

The Ktiatris aro divided into three main groups, viz. 

I — Bari, II—Bunjahi, and III — Sarin .—The Baris generally may 
bake wives from the Bunjdhis, but do not give them daughters in re¬ 
turn, If a B&ti family gives a daughter in marriage to a Bunjdhi it 
Joses status and becomes itself Bimj&hi, The exact position of the 
Barm is obscure, lb is implied iu more than one account sent to me 
that thoy are bypergamous, giving daughters to the Bunj&his. In 
Patiiila they used to intermarry with that group, but infrequently, 
as such alliances were not approved. In Peah&war the Sarin claim 
that the Bunjahia used to give thorn daughters, which is hardly possi¬ 
ble, for it is admitted on all hands that, they aro below the Buirjahia in 
status, and in Delhi they cannot even smoke with the two higher 
groups. Practically it may be said that they now form an endogamous 
sub-caste; but there is one important exception, as will be noted 
infra. Bach of these three groups is further divided into sub-groups, 
as described below 

Group 1 — Bari .—This group comprises 12 exogamoua sections, 
and its name is undoubtedly derived from bar ah, * 12.’ 

These Sections appear to rank thus;— 


1 ° 


Sections;— 

3. Kaphr. 

2. Khan na, 

3. Malhotra o r Mo lira. 

4. Kakar or Seth. j 

5. Chopra, | 

6. Tad war. 

7. Sah gal. 

8. Dhawan or Dhaun, 

9. Wadbaun. ^ jumov. 

10. 'Carman, 

11. Bohra or Wohra. 

12. Maittdliarii. 


Sub-groups (dhamas) ;**• 


i. Dhdighar. 

ii. Chiirghar. 

iii. Cbheghar. 

iv. Baraghar or Bara-zdti. 


This group seems to be vory generally recognised and there is usual¬ 
ly no dispute as to the twelve sections comprised iu it But in Pindi- 
gheb, Gaudhoke, Bahi, Wahi and Soni aro given instead of Nos. 9 and 
12 above, so that the Bfiri there would appear to have 14 sections. 

- The Bari group is apparatly a close corporation into which no now 
sections could be admitted, though a family of any of its 12 sections 
may be degraded to a kwer group. It contains four sub-groups based 
on the status of the families (nob of the sections) iu each! Thus the 
families of the Dh&ighar sub-group are of the highest status and their 
status depends on tho fact that they can only give their daughters in 
marriage iu * two and a halt' {dhdi) sections. Similarly the Ohargliar 
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ire below the DMighar in status because they can give a daughter in 
marriage to four (o^dr) sections ; and so oil* 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the 
same status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of JDhaighar 
status, but certain families having given daughters to the Sahgal 
section have fallen to Baraghar status, ■%. e. } to the status of thorn who 
will give daughters to all twelve sections. Other families again have 
even fallen to Bunjdlii status, by giving daughters in that group. 

Group XX—BunjahiA —This group comprises, theoretically, 52 sections, 
as the name bqwanjahi , from bawcmja * 1 2 52/ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is. 
clear that, ail told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 
52. The sub-groups are variously given, but the typical grouping 
would seem to be as follows s— 


Sob-group i.—Kholchrun.- 


j Oliaudrbausi. 

Virbans. 

Smujbaimi, 

V 

I 

\ Chandarbansi, 


-This group consisted of S sections origin¬ 
ally, and hence it is also 
known as Ath-zhtia or 
Aiih-ghar, and these 
sections are, in Bawal- 
pindi, divided into four 
thamas us grouped in 
the margin. Of these 
the first three form exo- 
gamous divisions, in¬ 
termarriage being for¬ 
bidden between the two 
sections iu each tkanw 
because they belong to 
the same Brahmanical 

gutra. To these eight sections the Cbandiok have been affiliated in 
i'esbawar, and in. Patiala the Kammri section is said to belong to this 
group. 

The Khokharan wore originally an offshoot of the Bimjabia, and I 
have therefore classed them in this group,, but, though they are said in 
one locality to still take wives from the other Bunjdlvie, they are us a 
rule endogenous and thus really form a sub-caste. 

Bunjdhi hhds or haUin , 

Suhrgrmp iL*~- T £ho Asli, Pakha (or * real’) or Bari-Bunjahi^ co'm- 
prising 12 sections. 


Thama, 

Sections, 


( 

Anand 

' 1 

•i 

Basinlx 


-l 

Cbadhu 

Bairn i 

3 

f 

Suri 

A 

Sethi 


i 

Koli 

: 4 

A 

Sahamd 

1 


* This explanation is advancer! tentatively : for u further discussion of Uio meaning Of 
these toms see the Appendix to this ChapLer. 

•j- A Jhanaaccount tnye that the Bunjahi consist of 9 sections only, viz. i— 

1 Ket.41 (? Kalifl). I 9 Mehndru. j 6 Wasan. 1 7 Chine. 

2 Mtigun. 1 4 Dartd-dhurux | 6 Bhambri. [ 8 Dhil. 

(The. 9tn is not known, nor can its pa whit be found.) These 0 sections are called phati. 
At marriages tH'e boy’s father bathos and then gives 5 rupees per phaH to the permits of , 
the 9 sections. This ceremony h also called phali. 

•| The B&ri-Bunjalii must not be confused with the Bari group above, The Bari-Bunjahi 
are a sub-group ox tho Bunj41xi. 














The Sarin Khairis. 

Sub-group Hi.—Bard or elder Bunjdhi, with 40 sections, called col¬ 
lectively Dharmdn or Dluirmain, 

Sub-group iv. — Chho\a or younger Bunjdhi, with over 100 sections. 
This sub-group'is also called Ansar, or Sair, or BunyUii-khurd or-’ am. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third .used to give daughters to the 
second. The relations oi the fourth, the Chhola Bunjtihi, to the second 
and third are not explicitly stated, but they also appear to bo hyper- 
gamoas. 

The conjecture may ho hazarded that the peculiar Khafcri organiza¬ 
tion reflects in some way not at present traceable the old Kskatriyu 
division into Lunar and Solar families or dynasties. The division into 
the Bdra and Bunjdhi groups is noticed in the Ain-i-Aldan*: — 

“The Kshatriya (now called Khatris) form two races, the Su raj bans! and Born- 
bansi. * * TUert are more than 600 tribes of these Kshatriyas, • ol whom 

62 (BAvranjai) are pre-cmiuenUy distinguished and 12 (l&raghar) are of considerable im¬ 
portance. * * * Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession nf 

arms, have taken to other occupations., and th,i3 class is known to the world by this name. ’ 

Tho .Sarin would thus appear to be of later origin than Akbar’B 
time. 

Group III. — Sarin. — Vhi* group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 1216 A. D., the group was divided into 20 
grades, each" consisting of. 6 sections, though, as. a matter of fact, 123 
sections are specified. At present there arc two sub-groups •’— 

Sub-group — Bara, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group ii. — Ghhoia or jumor Sarin, 

The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, 10 sections 
and according to another, l .3,+ but of these 13 the last two arc unable 
to obtain wives from ;.frhe other 11 sections, to which they give wives. 
The Chhota Sarin, comprising 103 sections, used to give daughters to 
the Bara sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to inter¬ 
marry. Generally speaking, the Sarin sections are distinct from those 
of the Bunjdhi and Bdri groups, aud it is unusual to find a section partly 
Bunjdhi and partly Sarin. 

Territorial groups. —The territorial groups of the Klmtrls render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and 
for this reason any allusion to them was excluded in the preceding para¬ 
graph. They must, however, be described and as far ns possible 
explained, for they are constantly mentioned in tho received accounts 
of the caste and, what is more important, have a place in its organiza¬ 
tion. They ai-e indeed cress-divisions of the groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchlidndi, or 
Khatris ‘ of the uplands/ which may be taken to mean ‘of the north¬ 
west Punjab/ Other territorial groups are Mulfcdmi, which was of 
high standing, Peslntwaria, and Bharochi (of Bhera in SMhpur). None 


* Blochwman’8 Trars., Ill, p. 117. ' 

t It would almost noom tlmt tho Sarin attempted or are attempting to form a Bart 
sub-group, with 12 sections at the top in imitation of tile Bari Bunjahi, 
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these seem, to bo • en&ogamoua. Tho Lahoria and Sirhindia* in¬ 
termarry on equal terms, thongh the former possesses an exalted 
stains, so that <f Dh&ighar (IMri) Lahoria, ” denotes the fine flour of. 
Khatri-isw. 

In the Bnllkof; stfb-monfcano'thero are two endogninous groups, the 
rlbikli, f of the plains/ and the Dugri, ‘ of the low hills/ and in both of 
these die Mn and ofclier social groups appear not to exist. 

In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups the Dilw&lqt 
(of Delhi), and Agraw'sila, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, 
(in the United Provinces)* In the Ag&wafe the B£ri group does not 


appear to exist but there are DMighar, Charghar, GhhezAfci and Kho- 
khardn groups, ami below them the Bimjahi and.Sarin groups, as in 
the central districts of the Punjab. OF, these the Sarin and Khokhar&n 
are strictly ondogamous, but the .others aro hypergamous. The terri¬ 
torial groups here are distinctly hypergam ops, for the Agrawdlas take 
wives from the Purhius ami. some Agrawiilu families take a pride in 
giving daughters to the Si-rhindia and Lahoria groups; so too the 
fiilwalas used to give daughters to other groups, especially to the 
AgrawAMs, though they are now said to be eudogamous. Those tern* 
torial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous in character; 
tor to tfee Kh atria of the United Provinces all the Khatris of these 
Provinces nro * 1 Punjabi/ and conversely to the Punjab Klmtm those 
of the United Provinces are ‘ Purbia/ 


* Iahori&»‘of Lahore,* and Sirhhidia~‘of SirliincV i,o„ ■ of the country near Patiala, 
< tc Tho two groups have nearly the same section? and intermarry on equal terms, but 
UieV havo different ceremonies at marriages. They are said, in an account of the Khatrfs 
written by Rai Bahadur Phiro U1 of Delhi, to be grouped thus 


Of Dkiighur and Ch&gkaT status :~~ 


Ghhez&H (Lb;,, of six section*) 


ranjztiH (iA, of ji ve sections') 


Sscnriojjs. 

i. 

Both. 

2. 

Mehra. 

8. 

Kapur. 

4. 

Khanna. 

5. 

Bahl . 

A 

Dh&uu. 

7. 

Chopra, 

8. 

S'ahgnl . 

0. 

Tatw&r, 

10. 

Puri. 

' I. 

Bahl. 

2. 

Beri. 

a. 

Bakgal, 

4. 

W4hi. 

(V 

Vlj. 


The sections ate stated in tho older given, It will ho seen that Bahl and Sabgal occur 
in the two latter groups while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A Dhaigtmr cannot give 
his daughter to anyone but a Dhflghar without losing status, and becoming OMrghar if, 
for example, he gives her to a (Mrghar. But ho may take a wife from a Chirghar or 
h iihft’/&ti nr even from a Brmjdhi. Chargh&r and Chhezati may also lake wives from thj> 
ftmitihi Tho Panjzati are said to bo strictly endogenous. It. will be observed (hat the 
writer does not mention the B-iris but that group is certainly found in Patiala and Lahore. 
t i)ilw41a (Delhi-wila) comprises I— 

1. Beth. | 3- £ a P 1 , ir * 

3. Wehra. 1 L ffamhm. 1 

But tho last section cannot obtain wives from the first five, 

L. Piaro Lit also notes that the Dilwala have ceased to smoko willi the other divisions 
of the Caste. 


Kakhar, 

Bohra. 
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^ A}ie sacred sections of the Khatrts .—There are four sacred 
Piniong the Jt hat its, whose position must he touched upon, These are 
the— 

Bed!,* of thfi DharmAn-Bonjiihi or Chhofca-Sarin sub-group. 

Sodhi, of tha Cbhofca Sarin sub-group. 

Smllft ° r Tnhl5n } of the Bap^-Sarin sub-group. 

These four sootions became sanctified by the births of the various 
Sikh Ourfis to them. Thus the secoud Guru, Angad, was a Trihun, 
and, strictly speaking, liia descendants ore styled Bd-wA-Trihuns : the 
third Guru, Amr D&s, was a Bhalla and his defendants are, similarly, 
BAwd-Bhallas : but in each case the section, as a whole, appears to have 
acquired a sacred character by the birth of the Guru within it, and it 
is not merely his descendants who possess that character. Nevertheless 
it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not altered the social 
status of these sections in the caste. The Sodhist remain Sarin, but 
they intermarry with the Reclis, whose status is generally said to be 
Burrjnhi, Further the Bedi have actually in a few cases violated the 
rule of exogamy anti permitted marriage within the yob, it being ap¬ 
parently held a less evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in 
marriage to any but a member of a sacred Section. 

Rules of marriage .—Generally speaking, the K.hatris avoid the usual 
four sections of got#, viz., those of the father, mother, father's mother 
and mother's mother: but when the law of hypergamy narrenve the 
circle of alliances, this rule has to give way. Thus the DMighav 
families of the Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra and Seth sections are not 
bound by this rule, and avoid only the father’s got and the near rela¬ 
tions of the mother. Further, the rule forbidding intermarriage be¬ 
tween the descendant? of a common ancestor is not invariably observed, 
for the first three of &lie?e sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokhardm again 
avoid ouly the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few 
sections to marry into. The Mnx appear to avoid both the parents 
gota and the relations of their mothers within seven degrees, but no 
general rule can be laid down. 

A common Brail ns anical gobra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to 
intermarriage, but though the Khanna and Kapur sections are both 
of the Kuushal gobra, they intermarry. Thus wo have the unexpected 
result that the higher groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules 
which prohibit marriage within certain circles of relationship. 
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. ■■^fy'The ages of betrothal and marriage .-*The ago of tho betrothal i» the 
-"case of the Kim tins depends on tlie status of the group. For example 


Khatri marriage. 



in KAwalpindi, where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, 
the ago of betrothal varies, ft i.s stated to be from 4 8 for girls 

among the Khoklmrtin and Baris, aacl 8—10 among the Banjdhis. 
Marriage follows at 8—12 among the former and at 10—12 among tlio 
latter. ‘ There is no mnkUwa and married life commences at 13—15 m 
ail the groups. Tn Gurgaou thoKhatris, as a body, are said not to 
practise infant marriage. 

The traditional origin of the groups .—The origin of the division into 
the four groups called B&ri, Bunjdhi, Sarin, and Khokhran, is said to 
be that Ahi-ud-diu Khilji attempted to impose widow-marriage upon 
the Khatris. The western Khatria resolved to resist the innovation, 
and sent a deputation of 52 {bdwan) of their members to represent 
their case at court; but the eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the 
memo rial. They were therefore called followers of Sham A yin or the 
Muhammadan cum toms—hence Sarin—while the memorialists wore 
called Bdwanjai from the number of the deputation or of tho clans 
respectively represented by tho members of the deputation; hence 
Bunjalii. The Khokhrim section is said to consist of the descendants 
of certain Khatris who joined the Kbokhars in rebellion, and with whom 
the other Khatri families were afraid to intermarry; and the B4ri 
section, of the lineage of Melir Chand, Kahn Cl i and, and Kapur Chand, 
throe Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one of Akbars 
Poll put wives, and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, 
married only within each other's families. There aro however other 
accounts, which vary in details, and of those the most circumstantial is 
as follows When Ald-ud-dln Khilji attempted to impose the custom 

oi widow remarriage on the'Khatris, those of the caste who lived at 

Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of tho Khatris 
of Lahore, who in turn referred tho matter to the Khatris of M ultan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist tho Imperial edict, but the 
Khatris of thB B&ri Dotlb, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere 
to this resolve, and in consequence they formed the Sarin group. On 
the other hand the 877 sections, called Uchandi, deputed 56 of their 
number to urge their cause at X)elhi, and thus the remaining 321. rpo 
lions became known as the / vr t*r supporters. Of tho 56 sections 
deputed to Delhi, 52 becam .-»e BuujAhi-KaZdtt or Khns (or senior 
Bunj&hi), and four became Aighar. 'rihis latter sub-group was form¬ 
ed of the three oponyim i sections, Kriauna, Kapur and Mehra, 
whose ancestors, at the in 1 ;ation of thoir mother, had headed the re¬ 
sistance to tho imperial w .. To these the bUh-Kakar were affiliated. 

This explanation of tlu origin of tho Dhfgbar is hardly tenable 
because these sections are by no means exclusively Pb&ighar. 1 he 
legend does not attempt to explain the origin cl the Bari group, or of 
the Ch&rghtfcr and other ; ub-groups. As to the ; , e rm Karin, the demur 
tiun from shard- ’am (because they adopt, c^the shara’ or Muham¬ 
madan Law), is oiten given, but tho word.jg most probably a corruption 
of sreni, a Jine, or a guild of traders. Sr mi is, vSir II. Risley notes, a 
common teru for sub-caste in Bengal. It also rocalls the word Srenika 
the uthor unmo or title of Bizubisfira : see p. 505 supra. 




Khalri Kulinism. 

» remit, of the KUtri eooial system.-Thu general principle ^ 
'fvinff the Khalri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and u t 
the higher (and therefore in tlie nature of things the narrow v) j 
circlo Within which a daughter may he given in marriage, . 

exalted is the social position of the family in its own group, fhu^prin¬ 
ciple finds full scope in the BAri group, within which tiw^oowMatua 
of a family may constantly change, while the section, as a w]lo1e » ‘ 
no fixeS status 7 In the two lower groups the 

more definitely allotted, as it wove, to the various groups. Lins how 
ever is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it <■»**«£“. 
is sufficient to note that bypergumy leads to its usual resuUsJ|o $ 
owing to the general complexity of tlio Rliatri organisation a 
endless local variations it is not possible to do more than statu those 
results generally. 

Tn the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, Jo**** 
in-law bo that marriage expenses are as the author of the ^rijih-i- 
Qnnm Khatrian says, ruinous among the barm, very heavy am g 
Bnnjdliis, heavy among the Bdraghars, and very slight among the 
Dh&ighars. 

R„t this was not tho only result. In 1852 Sir Herbert Edwardos, 
tlioii Deputy Commissioner of Jnllundur described how *ho ^horis 

■ f . a , vaY with the girl-wives they obtained from the Banjcdiis 

:; 3 ;tlcm Umt the V mr g ht obtjm fresh brides and fresh dowries The 
fVh’is as a whole, are to this day in the same position, and howuvc.r 
poor or distressed a Bdri may be, he is save of getting a wife with a 

handsome dower from a respectable Bunplu family; (Pa^la). I_ 

RnniAhi wife died, when married to a JB&n, it was callously said. } 

< pjdna chula , gUjadid/ or ' if the hearth be cold, the ghi is fresh, 
meaning that the dead wife could bo easily replaced. 

A<t iniffhfc well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to timo 
^n m Je bv the lower to shako off the social tyranny of the higher 
oronra and these, have met with some measure of snccesB, ihe man- 
Suvres of the various groups concerned aro too complicated for / 
^rintlon here, but it i£ay be said that the results have been, m Gujrdt, 
to^ever all connection between the Barm and theBdn-Bnn^hi8, so tha 
tl.n latter are now apparently e'udtv ous, while m l a^iala and. Jul 
f invtL?object seems to he to m. Mte Biiris reciprocate by giving 
- c to the Bmiidhis ar*d this objeu i said to have been attained. 
nZ lereU^peakiPg, the tencL, , to revolt against the .necpit- 
hvnertrair.y and transforu he hypergamous gioups mto 
S The close rese. blancos in this system to the 
institution koown at Kulinism in Bengal need not bo pomted out. 

The Khalri got names.— Folk-etymoli gy _ would derive Sarin from 
suriv * warrior, b»d the derivation ahead • given is more probable. 

It • also said tU Khukrdn (Khokhar in) is derivotl from Karakhan 

<lesc' , ndants of Krnklials, ' one of the sons of Manu, who settled and 
reigned in the.NorthOVest Punjab. 


" ♦ Meaning, obviously, the mri-Lahoris, cspec&Jy the Dtutighai. 
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Tho got names proper are popularly derived from various titles and 
so om, and are eifced as proofs of the ancient military character 
of the caste. Thus Bhalla ie derived from bhall, a spear. Bhasm from 
bhas, brilliancy, and ien. master, i.e,, the sun. Bohra from bttha, 
a column in military array, and it i.s said that in the United 
Provinces a bvM is still drawn and worshipped on the Daaebra day. 
Uhawan, or D ha van, is said to mean a messenger on the field of 
battle. Kakkar is said to foe originally Karkar , 1 strong * or f powerful fo 
and Kaptir to mean the moon, ' Karp or.’ Khauna is even derived from 
khan, a mine and said to mean sapper. But another account says it 
means that * half ’ the family became Brahman, Kochar is said to come 
from kavach, ' armour.’ Mahendru is naturally derived from Mabendra, 
<lord of the earth’ or f chief? Mehra is also derived from Mihir, 
the sun. The Snhi got declares that its ancestors were once bankers and 
are styled Shdhji. Salmi, Seiii are both said to l>o corruptions of the 
Kanskr. 1 Sainoni/ the head of an army or general. Seth, erevhla, moans 
rich and also a raja, 'randan is also said to be an abbreviation of 
martand and to mean the sun, but it is also said to mean warrior, A 
habit describes the relations of some of the gots thus: —» 

Bade BaderA, Puri, par&n,-~ Kochar, Nandd bhu partcdn, 

8ohni, Meht&, Banda, 8ui gal,—Bhalla, Kholar, Mgal, Ufal, 

Ti titan Bunj&U, 7At Bxinjahe—Nund-ghan , {] an dan bardn btuits ; 

Sikh-Bkn nj&h-t, Mol, DharmAm,—B dki Kara liaro parwdit, 

“ Tho Bade BuoJ$his are the highest, the Purls aro the like, the Kochairs and Nandfo are 
JtAjAs, the Sohni. etc. (tho 12 tribes) and the 300 Bunjahi tribes and the Nandghan are mch 
that there is no impediment to contracting marriages with them. ” 

Tho Khatrfs have not, as a caste, any distinctive caste customs, but 
many of their sections have special usages on various occasions. 

In Aqabdla the Khatrls ealebrate a wife’s first pregnancy by tho 
• custom ’ called rU. Her parents send her sweets, clothes and cash. 
Sad is specially worshipped on this occasion, with other deities. 

The Puns of the Bunj&hi group cook a mess of bar hi, two and a 
half mats * foil, on this occasion, and also worship a pafri or small 
board like a slate. The karhi, which is made of, gyam Hour, is distri¬ 
buted among the brotherhood. 

In this section again on the birth of a son shira , t weighing about 
mans kacha or some 40 lbs., is made and distributed among the 
brotherhood. The family barber also make a goat out of it. Taking 
a reed he splits it. up into two or four pieces, bleating all the while 
like a goat. For making this idol the barber gets 7 Mansuri pice as 
his fee, and a rupee is also given to the family parohit , 

The popular idoa as to the origin of the devlcdj is that once a 
Khatr&ni with a child in her arms met tho Brahman Pars Item and, 
in her terror, fled, leaving the child behind her. A wild cat was about 
to devour it when some kites appeared and spread their wings over 
it. Now R&ja Kana, Krishna’s maternal uncle, had been told by his 
astrologers that his sister’s eighth BOn would kill him, so when Krishna 
was born he was replaced by a girl-child whom Rdjd Kans killed. 
She was dashed upon a washerman’s board, bat fell in the Himalayas 


♦ Large earthen vessels. 

t AJtind of pudding, made of flour, sugar and a little glu. 





Special got customs, 

here Bhe is worshipped as Bhajan Basbni Devi,* and it is apparently 
in commemoration of that event that the mother of a first-born son 
among the Chopra, Kapur, Kakkar, Khanne and Malhotra Khatria 
leaves her husband's hotise, after the child's birth, and takes refuge 
in a relative’s house, but not in her parents' home. Thence she is 
brought back by her husband as if she were a bride, and a symbolical 
remarriage takes place, but without the usual Vedio mantras being 
read, 

The Abrola section has a tradition that a snake was once born to 
one of its members. One night it fell, into a. pot and next night died 
from the blows of the churning-stick. So Abrolas never churn or 
make butter and never kill a serpent, 

The Anand give no alms on a Sank rant, the first of a solar month. 
Their women tahv, ghi for the hair. The Nand appear to be the same 
as the Anand. 

The Bahl will not remain in Delhi at night. They may visit it in 
the day time bat must leave it before dark, 

'JV Bojal Seths, a section of the Dilwdli (of Delhi) Ktmtrfs observe 
the following usage at a tonsure. The rite is always performed at the 
door of the house, and when the family barber prepares to shear the 
child's hair, two persons disguised as' Mnghals, onS having a bow 
and arrow in his hand, and tin* other a shoe, stand close to, him. They 
remain in this posture until tho shearing of the child is over. The 
child then outers the honse, and the females of the family, when they 
see him with his hair shorn, begin to beat their breasts and ory hai ! 
hm / merd hin munda, Sethon jmja Mn munda : “ Woe ! woo ! who 

shaved my son, who shaved the son of a Seth?" They regard, or 
pretend to regard, that, day as an unlucky one, and observe a kind of 
pretended mourning for the next 24 hours. The daily food is not cooked 
on that day, and even the lamps of tho house are lighted, not by the 
members of the family, but by a neighbour. Curious and laughable as 
this ceromony may appear to be, it has not sprung up without a cause. 
It has its origin in the following story 

Once upon a time the son of ft poor Both had op account of the poverty of his parents 
passed tho prescribed ape of tonsure, and having been not properly looked after, war, 
suffering from lic.e which had grown in abundance over his head. ITo was one day seen cm 
tho road, weeping and crying bitterly from the pain they occasioned him, by two Mpghals, 
who felt such compassion for him that, having by chance met ft barber, they ordered him to 
cut off the child’s hair then end there. Tho barber knowing that the object of their com. 
passion was a Khntri’s son who could not be shorn without tho formal ceremony, refused to 
comply with thm’r demand. Tho Mughal s seeing that ho was obstinate in his refusal 
resolved to napfor<m: one of them beat him with his shoes and the other pointing his arrow 
threatened him with instant death if he failed to shave the child on the spot. The terrified 
barber,had no alternative left, but to out. the child’s hair without further loss of time. 
When this had been done, the Mughnla let the harbor go and told the child, to go his way 
homo. The child accordingly returned to his house with his hair thus shorn. The females of 
th« family were shocked at the child’s appearance, and thought this unceremonious shearing 
. of his hair very unlucky. They all began to beat their breasts and burst into lamentation. 
It was a day of regular mourning for tho whole family.f 

* In the Central Punjab this girl-child is supposed to havo become tho lightning and. 
during a thunderstorm the maternal uncle and nephew will not sit ox stand or sleep in the 
same room, 

t From N.I. N, Q, IK, § 447. 
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Tho Bori are an offshoot .of the Chopra and ascribe their name to the 
fact that their ancestor was born under a beri tree. 

Among the Bhadw&r the ceremony of putting on the sabred thread for 
the first time is thus observed When the boy is of an age to don 
the janeo his father, with his brotherhood ami n hand of musicians, 
goes on one day to the sweeper's house to invite a black bitch to the 
least at the ceremony j next day, the family priest ( parohit ) brings 
the black bitch together with the sweeper to his master's house. The 
par oh It performs a certain ceremony of worship to the bitch. Then 
all the different dishes cooked for the ceremony are put in a largo 
brass dish, and placed before tho bitch, and the members of the family 
fold their hands before her and so continue until she eut3 something 
from the dish. They will even wait sitting till the evening, if she doos 
not touch the food. After the bitch has eaten, the remums and a rod 
cloth are given to the sweeper. After that Brahmans are feasted, 
and then the members of the family may eat. The origin of this rite 
is said to bo that the Bhadw&riTonee lived towards Delhi and when the 
Muhammadan rulers tried to convert, them to that faith they fled from 
that tract but many were murdered. Ono of their women who was far 
advanced in pregnancy gave birth to a mule child and abandoned it, 
she herself escaping. Tho child was however carried away by a black 
bitch and suckled by her, so when he grow up he directed his descend¬ 
ants to adore the black bitch for ever. 

Bhalla, Bahl, Iidnda, Sidl , and Sabbanudl Khatris. —The bhaddan 
ceremony is performed by SiAls, Balds and Bhallas, at the age of five 
in the Kttngrahills, by Hdmcjas at R&m Tirth near Amritsar and by 
Sabbarw&ls at their houses after 13 days of the birth of a-child. 

Amono* the Bhand&rfs at the birth of a child the mother is made to 
sloep pn the ground. Seven thorns of a kiJear or jandi tree are buried 
iu the earth under her pillow. Bread or anything made of: corn is 
avoided for tho first three days, only milk being givon her for food. 
On the fourth day churma (a mixture of flour, ghi and sugar) is 
prepared and given her to eat and what she cannot eat is buried under 
her bod. On the 13bh day she puts on a barber's shoes, leaves her 
room and resumes to her household duties. No cause is assigned for 
the burying of tho thorns. At the bhadan munan ceremony a janfli 
tree is cut and a kite feasted. The mother affects displeasure and 
goes to a neighbour's house, but is brought back by her husband who 
gives her some ornament or cash. 

Tht* boy becomes a Sanyasi, or recluse, and begs alms of his brother¬ 
hood. Out Of the alms, which generally comprise flour, churma is 
made and offered by tho boy to his Brahman gur u, and then distributed 
amongst all the brotherhood. 

Among tte BhancUris the janeo is generally perfo.med at 8 or 9 
years of ncro. On the evening before, the family parohit invites a kite 
to the feaet next morning. Before the rite begins bread, Mar, etc., 
are Rent to the kite, thou Brahmans aro feasted, and lastly the brother¬ 
hood Then the boy is shaved, the family parohit shaving first one 
lock of hair and receiving Rs. 5-4 as his foe, tho remainder being shaved 
by the barber. The janeo is put on after the boy haw bathed and ho 
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cuts a branch of njantfi tree. After him his mother, whom her 
husband kicks, goes away displeased (rustkar), to her parents who, 
if not residents of the samo place, visit it on this occasion. On his 
return from cutting the jandi, finding liis mother gone, the boy, 
together with his father and the brotherhood go to appease and fetch 
her back. Her husband (the boy's father) pacifies her and brings her 
back home. Sometimes she is given an ornament or some other thing 
to conciliate her. 

This custom also prevails among the Mokol and other Bunj&hi 
Khatris 

The Bhan.d&ris, like the Hindus, affect Shaikh Farid who onoe met 
a company of them in a wilderness. They entertained him and in 
return lie said: tumhdra bhandurd bhard rahe, 1 May your store-house 
remain full, * Thenceforth they were called lUiandari, They have 
three sub-sections, the Ber-p&lni ; so called because an orphan was 
brought up by his sister {ber-bahin) t the FAfni, from Piikpatpm, and 
the Bhoria, so called because its, founder was brought up in an 
underground room, {blwra-tah-khdna), Weddings are celebrated by 
a visit to BaVdfcV in Gurdfispur, as that town is regarded as their 
original settlement. 

The Bhagre do not worship a chil but the ah } for, thoy say, this plant 
saved the life of Bitbti Mumtfli, one of their progenitors, by feeding him 
with its juice, when as a new born baby, he was thrown away by his 
mother, who was fleeing for licr life. A Jdt maid-servant known as 
Bharwain Mabl, who had accompanied the mother in her flight, rescued 
the child soma 20 days after its abandonment, and she is commemorated 
s>t weddings when 2| females (2 adults and a girl) are fed. The 
Blag re perform the bhaddan in tho KAngra Hills, and ancestor worship 
at, Burj Lattan in Jagraon talisil, Ludhiffna, on 16th Xatnk. They came 
originally from Sirsa. The name Bhagar means corn of very inferior 
quality, and was given them by a Bhfij, because he got corn of that 
quality from one of their ancestors, who was distributing grain during 
a famine, the truth being that the Bln4 only came when the good grain 
was all gone and nothing but bhagar remained. 

The BhaJla in Hoshi&rpur always have a sweeper present at a wed¬ 
ding because a sweeper protected their female ancestor during Pars 
R&ra's persecution. 

The Bhuchar got is said to have been originally Talwiir. One of 
that got left a son without any one to protect it, but a buffalo nnd a 
kite took care of it. His mother, who had abandoned him owing 
to her poverty, found him again and called him * Bhuchar, ’ as he was 
well-fed and developed. This got feeds kites at weddings qjid it has 
also preserved the buffalo’s home, one being kept by the Bhuchara of 
Delhi and the other by those of Nawashahr in Jullundur,, 

The Chaclda hold the ah sacred, because they say their forefathers 
once fought with Babar near Kminftb&d and all fell, save one who hid 
under an ah bush. He refounded tho section and it still performs the 
munnem at Bmin&b&d and worships the ah. 
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'he Chain, a got of Bunj^hi status, were really Tannan Kapurs, but 
one of their ancestors accepted a chain (skin) from a Cham&r in pay- 
. ment of monies duo to him, whence the name. Followers of Guru 
Hdm Rai, the Cham, have satis at Tuugaheri in Ludhi&na tahsil and at 
Kiratpur in Arnb&la. They perform the bhaddan like a wedding in 
most respects, but they do not worship the chil or ah . One peculiarity 
in connection with the rite is that all the food for it is cooked on a fire 
produced by rubbing two pieces of pldh wood together. The fire must 
also be ldndied by members of the family only and until it is made food 
or drink is avoided. A parohit may join in the ceremony, but no one 
else can take part in it. The boy too becomes a Sanydsi, but is brought 
back home by his sisters. 

The Ghhotri got is an offshoot of the Dhirs, and worships a serpent 
and a Muhammadan mirdsi because once a serpent fed BaM Malta, 
their ancestor, with its tail, and a mirdgi taking him from the reptile 
nursed him, when he had been abandoned as a child by his mother 
who was fleeing for her life. Ohhotra is derived from chhutna to leave, 
and the section has a sati at Ainargarh, in Pafisila, where there is an 
image of a serpent also. 

The Ohhfira Khatris still commemorate Bhdi Mu, whose shrine is 
situate at Dalla in Kapfirthala, by an annual fair. By repeating his 
name or legend intermittent fever is cured. His grandson, Salamat 
Rai, was importuned by Mahardja Ranjit Singh to pi ay for his recovery 
from a mortal sickness. This the B&ba refused to do, bub ho gave three 
years of his own life to prolong that of his master, and in gratitude 
Ranjit Singh spent a crore of rupees on the golden temples at Benares, 
Amritsar, Hard war and Jaw&lamukhi. 

The Chopra are also called Chopra Rajava, Jat(?) and Q^ntfngo 
Chopra. They claim descent from one Chaupab R.4i. Once, they say,, 
they lived at Benares, bub incurring the wrath of Chandragupta went 
to the Doecan, where Chaupab Rai, their ancestor, was slain in battle 
by Sult&n Mahmud. The Chopra are named after him, bnt aro really 
Surajjbausi. 

The Chopra and Kakkar perform a son’s bhaddan ceremony in his 
5th year. On this occasion bhe boy’a father goes away, and the mother 
too goes rtiske (being displeased) to the house of a relation. Then 
the boy’s father, with some of his relatives, follows her there. They first 
kick her slightly and then appease her and bring her back home after 
tying her garment to her husband’s chddar or dupatfa, 

' The Chopras give from Re. 1 to Rs. 31 (at most) in cash aa the 
bride’s dowry at her marriage. At a girl’s marriage her mother also 
asks alms for her of the women of the got; and at a son’s wedding ho is 
given a plough. The Chopras do not use hhantf bub gur only at 
\y etldings. 

The Dhand got performs tho jandi rite about 2 years after the birth 
of a sop. Three top-knots aro left cm the child’s head and until the 
' bhaddan is observed no razor may bo applied to it, nor may the boy 
wear a shirt. The bhaddan is celebrated with much eclat , many rites 
similar to those observod at weddings being performed. 
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The Dhir, or ‘ bravo/ section baa a tradition that it onco migrated 
from Ajtidhia and settled at Kandahar. Expelled thence by the Arab 
invasions it came to the Punjab. '1 he Dhir of If&purthala are descend¬ 
ed from B&b& Mahya, who was the guru of Gurtf Arnar pas, and is still 
reverenced at Dhir weddings. t 

The Dhir, in Ludhiana, feast a woman of the Sin dim Jat tribe on the 
birth of a son, because in a fight with dacoitsf a Dhir fought On even 
after he had lost Ids head. A Sindhu girl who saw his valour was 
rebuked for standing there to watch the tight and tauntingly asked if it 
was her husband's head that she must look at it. She Retorted that it 
was indeed her husband's, and thereupon she became mli. So Dhir 
Khatria commemorate her to this day. 

The Duggal at the rmwian don » tragi (a waist band to which a strip 
of doth is fastened and carried between the legs) of mwy\ The- strip 
of doth must be red andth epagrt too must be of that colour. Tlie boy 
must also wear wooden sandals and carry a fakir’v wallet (i bagli ). He 
cries Alakh (the mendicant's cry) and his kinswomen give him alms. 
He then runs away, protending to be displeased, bat his sister or 
brother’s wife or father goes after him to conciliate him and gives him 
something, The rite is performed outside the village. A goat is killed 
and a drop of its blood applied to the boy's forehead. The flesh is 
cooked and eaten on the spot and what remains is buried there. Till 
the waunam ia performed at the age of 5, 7, or 9, the boy's head must 
not be shaved with a razor, but his hair may be cut with scissors. 

The Gundis are a section of the Khalris found in Gujrdfc and said to 
be the only community of thecaBto found in that District. They say 
that the emperor Bahlol brought them from S&lkofc and established 
them at Bahiolpu r in Gujrat. They are agriculturists and think that to 
relapse into trade would be derogatory. 

The Hdnda perform the maunan a,t P&kpattan, alleging that Shaikh 
Fand-ud-din Shukarganj is their patron. North of Lahore the BAnda 
resort to a tank near Gujrstt town to perform the maunan, carrying 
tho youngsters about to undergo it in procession with drums and music. 
A brick from Shaikh Farid’s shrine has been thrown into the tank there 
and so made it sacred. The H&hdas will not eat animals slaughtered 
by jhatkd (strikii g off the head at * blow) after tho Hindu fashion, but 
cut their throats like the Musalmta. A Han da bridegroom has a 
piece of red silk, weighing told (half ounce), tied to the strings of his 
chavkan (coat), and when he reaches the bride’s house he openB it and 
puts it before his mouth with the right hand like a handkerchief. 

Among the Jaidke at the bhaddan tho boy becomes a Sany&si .and 
is brought home by his sisters. 

Tho Jerath or Jaret also venerate the kite (chil) because it saved the 
life of their progenitor. 

The Jhanji section 1ms a peculiar observance called fhengna ■ (lit. a 
tiresome child). The sweeper of the bride's parents makes a male 
fitruro of wood, with clothes, and dances it before the bridegrooms 
mrty who give him a rupee. Haliud is thrown to the kites when • he 
bride roaches her husband’s house, and after the wedding tho \ y 
geos to worship the gods. 
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Jhe Jfwar aro Sikhs and Mttrgtfi* Khairfs by origin. One of the 
Mnrg&ia called B&bfi Dari (Dari Chak in Amritsar ia called after him), 
was a Sikh of Guru N&ftftk. He had a sou named Miinak Chand, who 
came to Gondwtil where his father-in-laws wore and being a Sikh of the 
Gurus, went to the third Gurfi, Amar Das, who lived at Goodwill. 
The Guru bade him break the bed of the Mauli Siihib. A haoli or 
tank had been dug at, Gondwiil, but owing to the hard clay, the water 
level could not be reached, and so Miiaak Chand was ordered to break 
through the level clay while others were busy in the excavation. 
Through his exertions the water was reached but he himself was drown¬ 
ed and for full three days no‘trace was found of his body. On the 
third day his mother-in-law went to complain to the third Guru, and 
he came to the spot and called ' Minsk Chand/ whereupon his body 
swam out of the water. The Guru touched it with his feet and M&nak 
Chand came to life again. So the Guru.: bade that his descendants 
should be called Jiwar (from jin a which means living) and none aro 
now called M urgiti. 

The Kaura, a got of Bunjdhi status, are really Kapurs. The name 
means * bitter ’ and ia fchuH explained : £ A woman far advanced in 

pregnancy became sali and her child was horn near an ale plant, It 
was found on the third day after its birth sucking the tail of a serpent, 
while ft kite shadowed it with its wings. As the ale- is a bitter plant 
and the kite [chU) is considered poisonous the hoy was called Ktiuru. 
And when a twig is cut from a jcmji tree, a rite performed at weddiugs, 
a chd is feasted and food placed near a serpent's hole and also near an 
ak y round which a thread too is wound when a child is teething, its 
head is shaved clean only four top-knots being left. A confection 
{halted) cooked on a tire that is produced from stones, is then distri¬ 
buted to the brotherhood, a he-goat made of h&lwu having been previ¬ 
ously slaughtered. The Kaura are followers of Guru K&ra D&s, at 
whose shrine the bhatidan is performed and all the top-knots are then 
shaved clean off. 

The K'baima Khatris take their sons for the ceremony of maunan , or 
first head-shaving, to Dip&lpur, tahsil Chunmn, in Lahore, owing to a 
belief founded on the following legend :~~A Brahman, named Laha, whs 
childless and went into the bar, or wilds of Lahore, to practno austeri¬ 
ties, which he performed with such success as to draw upoD him the 
favour of Obandika (Durga), the patron goddess of the clan, who 
granted him a son; but as he was too old to beget one, she gave him 
one ready grown up called Jasr&j,t on condition tlmt no abuBivo epithet 
was to be applied to him. Like all spoilt children he was wayward and 
fretful, and his adoptive mother, forgetting the warning, one day said 
to him: Tuv.iggar jd, “ sink into the earth/' because he would not 
heed her call from the door to come into the house. Oe immediately 
sank into the earth, and the old woman was only just able to save him 


* Murgui doubtless it cans ‘teal. 1 .... , .. 

+ A valiant from Kaprrthala makes the goddess Xihanglaj ■ (? HingUj), sod says che 
bev’s name was a UK Jns.-di Once he was tent,to the bazar for turmeric but dawdled 
ovei tin; errand. When his step-mother scolded him he sank into tlm earth ami the 
Brahman in voin invoked the goddess, who declared that what had been could not ho 
undone, but promisi d that the shrine of Biibi LAM J&srfii should be worshipped, by lho 
Khanuas throughout all ages. 
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The Kapfir, Malhofcra, and Seth Khatrfo may perform the merman 
ceremony anywhere, provided there is no river or well containing water 
from DipSlpar. 


At a eon's bhaddan among the Kliosla* (Sarin) tho parohit goes on 
the previous evening to invite an eagle to the feast Next morning 
before the shaving is begun, four loaves,* a small quantify of confection¬ 
ery {sira halwa) and two pice are put on the house fox* the eagle. When 
these things have been taken away by an eagle the ceremony may be 
performed. The eagle is feasted in the same manner at weddings 
soon alter the bride comes to her father-in-law's bouse for the first 
time. 


Tho Kochhar claim to*be an offshoot of the Seth and say their founder 
was left an orphan, his father having been slain in battle. He was 
brought up by his sister and their name ia derived from hhfiphhar, e lap/ 
Tho Koch hart have an interesting custom connected with a bride's first 
pregnancy. Six months after her pregnancy she deliberately feigns 
displeasure with tho members of the family and goes to some other 
house. The bridegroom on hearing of her departure goes in search of 
her, alter having bis head, moustaches and beard clean shaved. 
When ho finds out where slvo is, he collects h few of his brotherhood 
and goes to the place where she is staying. After many entreaties 
he promises to give her an ornament, and then takes her back to his 
own house. 


The IColi or Kohlj got whose original home was at damsbeiya village 
in Jullundur, worship the kite at the bhaddan rite. They eschew the 
use of dry cotton plants as fuel because a snake once got mixed 
op with them and was burnt to ashes. 

The Likhl got performs the bhaddan in the Ivangra Ililla and ancestor 
worship at a sati in Dhaipni, Ludhiana tahsil. They cut a jandi 
tree and worship a chit in the nsual way,. 


Among tho Mehndru—a section of the B&rlii—and the Ghands—a 
section of the ISmij&hi—the head of tho boy who is to don the janeo 
is shaved quite clean with a razor, and he is then disguised as a 
faqir with a munj rope ( tjrdgi ) round his loins, wooden shoes {Jchardn- 
\oan, on liis feet, a wooden phdori in his hand, a deerskin under Ms arm, 
a janeo made of munj rope; one jholi- or wallot ia his right baud and 
another under his left arm, and goes round begging alms of his assembled 
kinsmen and friends. Whatever he gets in his first jholi he gives to his 
guru, who gives him the janeo and w hispers the prescribed mantra in 
his ear. This rite is called the guru mantar den a- or eanskdr dend. 
The contents of the second jholi he gives to his parohit . Worship 
on this occasion is nob restricted to any particular deity. 


* Folk-etymology, of course, derives the name of this section from JchotvA, to rob. Cf. the 
Khosa Jits and Baloeh. 

f A Kochliar husband shaves his head and face clean—as Hindus do on a father's 
S«atb— when his wife conceives for the first time.™(Shilkot.) 




The Malhoira jZhutris. 

- juu. 1 'Mwlmdru perform the jcin Man rito, when a child has reached 
the ago of 8, 4 or 5, at a pond called Suiii&r&nwiila. the kinsmen go 
there in the morning, the father’s priest carrying on his head a 
brass tray full of kHr. The priest walks round tho pond until a chil has 
taken away some of the IcUr, and if no chil appears for two or even 
three day s none of the fami ly will eat or drink. When i t has tftk en some 
of the mir the father is congratulated. A he-goat is also taken to t lie 
tank and, if no chil appear, it is slaughtered at sunset. When the 
ek'd takes away some of its flesh the father is congratulated, i loo 
is then taken from the goat’s ear and a tiha made on the boy ft 
forehead with it. The goat’s head and feel are sent by a barber U. the 
kinsmen and the flesh and khtr that remain are distributed to the 
brotherhood. Once, it is said, the got was all but extinct, all the 
males having died of a plague. Hut a pregnant woman fled from 
BLera or KhmHb (the family is still called Bherfi or khushabi) to her 
father's house, tho family jmrohit accompanymg her. On the way 
she gave birth to a son, and the parohit coming to know of the event 
after they had gone some distance returned and found the boy still alive 
and shadowed by a c hil with its feathers. The ptophti restored him to 
his mother assuring her that his family would attain greatness. 1 lus is 
how chil worship arose in this family. 

The Malhotra got observes tho deokaj in the 5th year after the 
birth of the first child, and no Malhotva can marry his eldest son or 
daughter until it has been solemnized. 

Both at a true wedding and at a deokdj the ddl or kibe is worshipped 
because, it is said, one of those birds ouco .burnt itself alive m the 
chita or pyre in which a Malhoira Widow was being burnt with her 
husband. So the got regards the kite as itself a sail and is worshipped 
as suoli. 

At a wedding when the-marriage party reaches the bride’s house a 
goat is demanded from her parents and its ear cut with a knife, 
drop of the blood being dabbed on tho bridegroom s forehead. 

The Sirhindia .MalhotrAs taka boys to Dandrfita in Patiala for tho 
*««<*>» rite, as their guni lived there, and after the.boy_shead has 
been ehaved fcis representative gives the ohild a jhiimhuna wilh a 
knot at each end for the first time. No Malhotra will give Ins son 
such a toy till this has been done, though he may give him one wuh 
a single knot. There too the yarn’s quilt (ymin) is worshipped and 
jhan<$ulds or bachelor Brahmans are fed. 

Malliotra wife in the seventh month of herifirst pregnancy sits m 
the dehli or portico of the house and there removes her nosering and 
fanny which she never puts on again. She also gives up dyeing her 
bands and feet with henna, sayingthrice— 

Nak noth la hi, sar matti pdi, asi Uhi lahi . 

Main lahun, man bahu lake, man sat hub' lake. 

<c I take off my nosering, throw earth on my head. As I have taken 
it off so may my son’s bride take W* off, and seven generation* of 
my children take it off’\ 


\V\ 
\ V 
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_-i also do not kill the ana We. It was; they ' say* born to 

one of their ancestors and at the shaving (maunan) rite they worship 
a picture of it. At this ceremony they slice off of a goat's ear and 
apply smoke to its nose to make it sneeze. They consider that no good 
luck will come unless the goat sneezes. 

The Merwaha claim Central Asian origin, and say they came from 
Merv (MarustKalj. Th^y belong to the Sarin group, and say they 
entered the sonth-weat Punjab through the B 0 U 11 Pass. Thoir 
earliest traceable settlement is, however, at GovindwAl or Gondw'd, 
in Amritsar, which they say was made into a large place by one BAM 
Goviiid K&i, a devotee. This man was granted lands in jdgtr for giving 
food to a Muaalnian Wing, who came to him hungry during a,"hunting 
expedition. Afterwards one Guru Bhala, with whom the MerwAhas 
had quarrelled, cursed them for refusing to allow his followers to drink, 
from (ho same well. Thereupon large nambers of them settled else- 
where. 

The MenvAha perform their maunan ceremony at tlie shrine of BAba 
Til a man, at KAmria, 16 miloti west of Jhang, aud at KAngra. 

The Mithu are goldsmiths. '1 hey have.a sati at Ualwondi N£mi, in 
dagraon tahsil, in Eudhitt. One of the family, on his way from his 
father-in-law’s house, with his wile, was killed by a tiger. She became 
aati with, him and so the place is visited, every year in BMdon, and 
seven times rnud is taken out of a pond near by in the neighbourhood 
of Talwandi Nimi. 

Among the Mokol. Bunjalu when the janeo rite is performed for tlio 
first time (generally between 8 and l O'years of age), is a goat slaughtered 
(Imldl karud) by ftQAzi, and the parokit of the family applies {tiha 
lujana) a drop of its blood to tbo forehead of the boy who is to don 
the janeo.* The goat's flesh is then oaten by the brotherhood ; but 
they must eat it indoors and no one is allowed to take it outside. Bc.foro 
the ceremony is performed the boy is shaved with scissors, and not 
with a razor. At a wedding wheu the party starts towards the bride’s 
village, the bridegroom is required to cut a branch of a jantf tree 
in his own village, females of the brotherhood accompanying him ,* and 
he must not return to his own house but go straight to his father-in- 
law’s village with the wedding party. 

Among the Najjar lairl pujend is prohibited. Wapiti are made of pulse 
(nrnngi or mask). The pulse is steeped in water for a whole night. 
Then it is ground fine on a sfcono with a stone or stick, water being 
sprinkled on it when it begins to dry. It is called piphi (from 'pinna to 
grind). Spices are then mixed with it., and small cakes made of it by 
hand and spread out on a charpai, while they are wet, aqd allowed to 
dry in the iiim i when dried they are kept and cooked as vegetables 
from time to time. This process is called wart [ukna. 

The Najjar trace thoir origin to Uck in Bahawalpur, 

The Nandat 'worship the ah which must not bo touched by tho women 
of the section, or mentioned by them ; they worship it once a year. 

♦ M«kc-1 K.hatris tall in the ilullah at the junto ddlvd, as Mullahs in old times taught 
iheir children—(Sulkofc). , , 

f The name Nanda or Nenda ia derived from nindit, husband s sister. 
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Amongst tlio Pasi at a mattnan and a marriage the eaglo is worshipped 
in this wise. On the day before the date fixed for the MWMM or the 
weddint? the family priest invitee an eaglo to a feast on the following 
morning. Next dav, the boy or the girl's father, together with the 
goes out taking with him four loaves and a confection (kar6h 
parMd) thureon and puts it before the eagle. Standing barefooted 
with folded hands before her, they beg her to eat the meal [bhojan). 
They must stand in the same position until the eagle takes away part 
of it. 

They then come back and perform the marriage or maun an ceremony 
and feast Brahmans. 

The Pftris are sub-divided into three sub-sections, the Sidh G harms la 
of the Bist I)odb, the Malik Waalri of Lahore tod an “ 

the Kaafirt of Lahore, Dharmkot and the Malwa. Baba bidh Gharmal 
was a saint who origiually came from tbo Mtilwa, At a wedding m 
this qob the bride's mother feigns anger and seeks reiuge m a 
kinsman’s house, until her husband soothes her displeasure and she is 
brought back amid the songs of tho girls of the kindred. In some 

Pun families a mother never drinks milk after the birth of a child. 

Others cut off a goat’s ear with a sword at a birth, stain the child s 
forehead with its blood, and then kill and eat the goat at a feast of all 
the brotherhood. 

The RihSn, a got of Bunjahi status, perforin bhaddan at Nangal, in 
tahsil Nakodar in Jullundur, after catting a jandi twig, which is * 
worshipped on the Janamashtm- day. A h e-goat, whose ear has been 
previously pierced near th ejawfi is taken home and beheaded by the 
eldest male of the family with an iron weapon. The flesh is distributed 
to the brotherhood and the bones and blood buried in the house-yard.. 
On Sundays BrahmauB are not allowod to see or use milk and curds in 
a Uihto’s house. The following tale is told of the origin of ibis ous- 
fcom : —During the Muhammadan period all tho women of tho section, 
and the wife of their paroliit determined to save their honour oy throw¬ 
ing themselves into a well, bub the parohitm’* heart- failed her, so the 
other women called her a ChantUlm and thus milk and curds, the best 
of earthly things, have been prohibited to their Brahmans on .Sundays 
ever since. The tardgi rite, which consists in putting a thread round 
the loins, is observed at a high mound, said to be the rums of a village, 
near Gh&lib Kal&n, in Jagraon tahsil, in Ludhiana. I he fc-irire Khatris 
of Delhi also visit this mound and offer a cloth, etc., there after a wed¬ 
ding, as it was t-heir original home and was called Kerapwala. 

The Saouobi section of tho Bunjahis has a curious rite on the Sth 
mdi of Asaui, The arms of every male, even a new-born boy, are both 
incised with razors until blood oozes from the cuts. Kunga, a red 
‘ powder is then sprinkled on them by way of worship, and the blood is 
dabbed on the forehead. Au idol shaped like a headless man is also 
made and a knife placed near its right hand. It is then worshipped. 
Nothing but bread and milk may oe eaten on this day. 

The Softi got has a tali at Rattowal, a village in Ludhiana. They 
came originally from Lahore. At a bank called MM Hansuana named 
after one of their ancestors, children who are supposed to bo under evil 
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mces and so grow thin are bathed and cured completely. Corn 

is vowed on recovery. 

The »Soi perform the hhaddan in the KAngra Hills, and that of cutting 
the jmiifc tree at their own villages. They worship fcheir ancestors at 
Jangpur in Ludhiana ta'hsil at the Diwali. 

The Tuli got is so named because its founder was being carried away 
by a torrent when he caught hold of a tula, a small toy made of grass 
or reeds and shaped like a boat, in which Damps are put. By its aid ho 
was saved and so was called Tuli. 

Uppal is said to mean * stone/ and this got performs the bhaddan rite 
whenever $ts gurus from Anandpur, in Hoshi&rpur, visit them. Each 
guru gets 1 £ rupees and gives in return a' small pdgri. A few days 
after n child's birth, its mother takes it to a $ati*& place outside the 
village and then to the tomb of BtuvA Lai. whom Muhammadans call 
Bh&h Kam&l. Offerings of baujar (pounded .rice) are made at both 
places. The child's head is shaved at the first place and a shirt and 
some ornaments put on at the second. 

The YVadhera make offerings of luchis at the shrine of Bdba Tomba, 
when a boy at the age of years dons a shirt for the first time, and 
regard it as a good omen if kites take the offerings ; when a boy first 
dona shoos, at the ago of 6, the ear of a lie-goat is cut and water 
'sprinkled on the animal; if the gdab shivers it is auspicious. In either 
case the spirits of deceased ancestors are supposed to be propitiated. 
At 11 a boy's head is shaved and he declares that he must forsako his 
home and study m the forests, but his sisters bring* him back, and, in 
the case of the eldest sou, the mother leaves her home, going to a re¬ 
lative’s house, and there she remains until her husband comes with a 
wedding procession and marries her again. 

KuApfAS (Khatak).—A tribe of PafhAns which claims descent from Luq- 
nVm alias Khatak, one of the sons of Kodai. The Kba$aks, as related 
in the article on Ta\hta, claim themselves to be PathAns of the Kar- 
L,nd branch. By his Umaj* wife Karl&mai lmd two sons Kodai-and 
Kakai. The former had six or seven sons, including Luqmdn, and a 
daughter who married a Sayyid Muhammad, and had by him two 
sons’, Honai* and War dag whom KarlAnii adopted. 

The story goes that Luqimtn, while out liunting with his brothers, 
met four Afghan damsels of another tribe. Luqm&n ohoso the best- 
dressed—but she was tile worst-favoured, being plain, dark and 
about.. His brothers scoffed at him, saying Luqmdn pah khapai Uir, 
‘ Luqmdn is in the mud/ whence he was nick-named Khatak. His bride, 
however, bore him two sous Torm&nt and Bol&q. Tormsiu had two sons 
Tarai and Tarakai, but as the former was the abler, his descendants arid 
those of Tarakai too are styled Taris. Hence the Kha^aks are divided 
into main branches, Turf and BolAq-aud to the lattor belongs the 
Bang! Khel, descendants of Bangui, son of SAghari, son of Boldq. 

* Ifonis descondanls of Honai, wore to be found round Nil&b dwelling among the 
Jtbataks two centuries ago. The Kata Khel are much venerated by the Kbataks aa 
de*con(iod from the Sayyid Muhurumad, and are probably Honis. The alirine of the K4ka 
finhib belongs to this family, of which Shaikh Rahim-YAr was a member. 

| The name reminds us of Toraraana. , 
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* ^Ith^atofcounUies" 6 CaUed ** those of Wrakzai 0rakzais ? these tribes reside irr Tlrah 

t T 5- s d trieN adallt ' S ° f Utmi “’ ,jai0WI1 ^ Utmin 101618 reSWe “ S " -it ’ Bajour ’ Yusafzai » the Peshawar and Hazara 

| The descendants of Osman are called. Afn'dis and reside in Tfrah, the KohSt and Khaiber Passes and in Bard. 

$ The descendants of Jadran live in Jadran, ilaqa Kabul. 

J descendants of Xhogiani,called Khogianfs, Jive in the hills to the north-west of the Koh*i-Sufed 
if The YVadrs reside in independent territory to the west of the Khatak country. 

** The descendants of Shitak, called Shftaks, live in Dawar and Khost in the Kabul ildga 
. Tf Al ? J e Khatak Chiefs, including the present Khan, belong to the Akor Khel family 

- : -hawar nd are generally said to be Mians (Kaka Khels), descendants of one Yasfn, son of Zand. They live at 

Baraks. But the real Baraks are the descendants of Barak, son of Yasfn. 

~ in the Kbwarra tappa of the Kohit tahsil. 

Gurgurry and Ganderi in the Darra circle and at Kkatii Nasrati, Shiva and other villages in 


" ^ tkose of Marvvat and Nandrak, the Mahramzais. The descendants of Mandun 
the Konat tahsil. 

are called the Sagharis, Bhangi Khels, and Hakoris, respectively, and these 
Dartappis ♦Jfrom drethree , tappa, share). 

horn the family of Bol£q, son of Luqman Khatak and thus became entitled 
P. Leigh's Assessment Report, 1894). 
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i Memoirs mid Khtishhftl KMu KJwitak's history 
of the tribe the annals of the Kbattks are singularly complete. 
Many years after Btbar had acquired Khbul, the Kh« taka either taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the couGnes of the 
l)v*lhi kingdom, or driven from their original seats in the Shinw&l range 
(in Wazrost&n), separated from their kinsmen the SMtak Kaptorms 
arid moved north-west, towards the Lowh-Ghar range, Karbogha, Tirait, 
into Cbauntra, to Iktohi (Laohi) and the Shakardarra towards the Indus. 
At ihis time Kohat (Lower Bangash) wasiii the possession of the Orakzai 
Pathans with whom the Kha^aktj wero at feud, and the latter in alliance 
with the tribes of Upper Bangasli defeated the Orakzais in two fights 
at Titpi and Muhammadgai near Koh&t town, compelling them to fall 
back towards TiVi.h, while tlie Khanka themselves pushed on towards 
Niiab, Papilla and Sunftila on the Indus. Driving the A wans before 
them the ifhataks pushed their inroacls as far as Sakesar, 'libera 
and Khushlb, occupied Makhad and for a considerable period held 
Kitldbagh. In Akbar's reign Malik Akor or Akorai became a vassal 
of the emperor and in 1587 lie founded A kora, on the south bank 
of the Kubul, and his son Yahyil seized upon the territory of the 
Mm ndar Path ana which lay nearest to that river. This tract became 
known, ns Tari-BoUq from the two sections of the Khafcaks which held 
it. They failed, however, to subjugate tho whole Mandar tribe and 
w«n-e only able (o establish a footing on the northern bank of the K&but 
opposite Akora. 


In 1030 the ulus or tribal levy of the Khataka joined in tho 
combined attack by the Patli&n tribes round Peshawar on that fortress, 
although their Arbah Sbihb6z Khdn was with the Mugbala at Peshawar 
c the time.* The Mughal authority was, however, soou re-established, 
alul in 1659 KhuahbsU KMn, who had now succeeded his father 
-Uiahb&z in the chieftainship,t was employed by them in an expedition 
Minst the Afridis and Omkzais of Tirab, whence ho returned in 1660. 
n . Aurangweb was firrrdy established on the Delhi throne Khushhdl, 
m\ fell into disgrace and was imprisoned at Rantabhur, but he 
isecl after more than two years' captivity in 1666, and was 
ham mad Amin KKtn, subahddr of Kilbnl, at- the groat disaster 
11 the Mughals in tho Khaibnr in 1672, QisgusWcl with 
.lerons treatment ho received at the bauds ot the Mughals, 
.41 did not accord his loyal support to tho Mughal cause and his 
> of Aurangzeb is set forth in some spirited verses. J The fief of 

ir . l.., *V. % ID'l.nioVo oitnuow lirtvA hn«n urn 


k'q held by the Khataks, appears to have boon now granted by 
dials to Sadr Muhammad Bangash and this led to a bitter feud 


lais 10 ouer xv.iuuu-iui.iuwi juuugacm. wnu umo w 
tribes of Bangash, in the course of which Kliushb ill’s son 
heated the Koh;!t;is. A Boc-ond defeat at the Turkai Pass 
but in 1678 Sher Muhammad Bangash returned from his long 
Hindustan and won over the Shu branch of tho Khatake. 
Ku4n though supported by the Afridis was also hampered 


il in his bistory hies to make oat that the Khat-aks did not join this rebellion 
Mughals. 

eeded his father in 1G41. 

■’s Poetry of Afghans, p. 18, . , v , , . 

V dates the evt.nls, which culminated in the second defeat of tho Kolmtis at 
back to 1652-64, which appears too early. 
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by the flisaiTeotion of the Musluaks, a clan oi ! the Boldq Kh&taks, and 
his Afridi allies having attacked Koh&fc prematurely were repulsed. 
KhushlnB sought refuge in Titah and thence wandered into the Yusafzai 
country, but as he lamented in verse, he failed to rouse them against 
the Mughal power, and his son, now nominally chief of the IChafaks, 
was sent charge of a Mughal force against his father's allies—the 
Afridis. Another Mughal defeat >vas the result, and Khushltal was 
enabled to make another attempt on Kohrlt, but deserted by the Sinis 
and Mnshaks'as before he was defeated and wounded in 1675. Two 
years later Aabraf Klnkt was granted Tari-Bol&q as sarddr of the tribe, 
and further misunderstanding arose between father and son. The 
latter waged war on the Malik Mlrf Bangash and took the fort of 
Pod ft, from the Skldi Khel in 1680. Subsequently the Mughal faujddrs 
■fell out with the Maliks Mlrf and Ashvaf Khdn, when called upon 
for aid against them, compelled them to surrender Kohdt but protected 
them from Mughal vengeance, and thus enabled his brother Bahtara 
to underminn his influence with the sulahddr of Kfibtd who treacherous¬ 
ly seized hint when on a viqit to PesluWar and deported him to 
Hiudust&n. 

In 1084 Afzal Khfin, son of Ashraf Kh&n and now acting chief of 
the Khanka, was in charge of the road from Khaitabdd to Naushahra, 
but the exactions of the Mughal officials, or their legitimate demands 
for revenue, drove him into the Khwarram. He l ad also to contend 
with Bahrain, his undo, whose authority was acceptable to many of 
the Khutaks, but on Khusbh&l's death in 1688 Afzal made his peace 
with the Mughal authorities and Bahrain having lost their favour, he 
again obtained charge of the Naushahra read in 1602, But Afzal failed 
to completely establish hia authority till his father's death in 1694 
made' him chief of the Khutaks, although Bahrain was still active. 
In 1701 Amir Khiki, suhahdar of K&bul, died and Sltah Alum moved 
from Multan to secure the vacant province. On his return in 1702-03 
via Batgm and Lakki he marched into the Isa Khel country and 
attempted to reach Peshawar by Kidd.b%h, but was reduced to great 
straits by the Bang.i Khel and other Sdghari Khafaks until Afzal 
Kh6n rescued him and escorted him to Lnlcki. Bnhrdm was sub¬ 
sequently seized and sent' to Kdbul, but he escaped and Afzal Khitn 
was employed to suppress him and another rebel, Ismail Kltau Bangnah. 
After Aurangzeb's death Sh&h Alam offered Afzal service in Hindu¬ 
stan bat he declined it, as the emperor was unable to leave any 
mbahddr over the K&bul province, and remained in charge of the 
road from Attack to Pesh&war. He also won over Ismail Kltan, while 
Bahtam sided .with Q&bil'Khdn, Ismail's rival for the Bangash chief- 
ship. Eventually the latter was acknowledged by all the ulus of 
Bangash and this secured AfztiTs position, Saif Kltan his son becom¬ 
ing/awjfddr of Ldchi, whioh had been the centre of Bahr&tn's power. 
Qfibd, however, soon broke out again and the next faujdnr of Ldchi, 
Nijdbab IOidn, had to ffo sent against him. Qabil secured the Mughal s' 
aid, but Afzal astutely played off AlMhdMl, who held an imperial sanad 
as faujddr of Bangash, against the subaJuldr of KYdbul (Ibrahim Kltan, 
a son of Ali .Mardfat Kh&n), and the Mughal forces with Qdbil were 
withdrawn in 1708 or 1709. Bahrain's death followed in 1712 but 
the feuds among the Bangash continued and Af*alV'So» Said KMn, 


Khattah weddings 

Any nf TiAclii '* sent a iirqa to arbitrate between them, but its 
ZsK-.Se^ fcie^go he attacked the Bangash and 

defeated them. 

In 1718 Sarbulond Kluin was appointed subahddr and sustained_ a 
a . i,_ t i,„ Afo-hdna in the Khaibar and Afztd took advantage ot his 

ed 7,000 or 8,000. Here the KhaKak chronicles end. 

'Hie chief seats of the Khatak power were Akoja, Sh&hbdzgarh, 

cut down to'tut - generally of white cotton, rarely washed, 

,0n f he lurb n fsTwi ed^fnto h kind of rope. In the fields they 
„„ W Suit reaching to the ankles, of cotton or wool and 

. Ss-r® 1 ?!#*. 

very clannish. 


°The SAffharis of Shakardarra are tall and spare, 

‘ <r> ' i ■ JI h«„h'n^ I n rjf.nl* 


acciia- 

2 dtfS»^ = ^^VH^.';in}tilk^reator 

dress in a blue shift with loose trousers, like the Ban gash, and geneiallj 
possess few or no are aments. 

Khatak wedding customs. 

c n _Vwi vvstiik +o c?et married sends a dallal (who may 
$¥**£&■ 

cash down* L the 

Will be R*. *W. ir Rivl his father or another relation go 

betrothal, his dum wa« » ' ' will not however, appear himself 

to the house ot the fftrl's father, who wvU novnow , t h 

hut will work through Hw andb» ~*WU«r^ **“3^ * 

^ mother” NhT two' dalld will then go throu gh what these 

'-** ri Bahrim. The data of Safd 

Khan’s appointment i» nc/t toown. 
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B&rmuchia call the sharai nikah, i. e., tho^ijdb-qabul, on behalf of their 
clients. Mmhdi is applied to the hands of all present with the intima¬ 
tion that so-and-so’s daughter is betrothed to so-and-so* 


Neither betrothals nor marriages take place between the two Ids. 
Betrothals take place in Kamz&n but few marriages. This is ou ac¬ 
count of the fast more than anything okfe. 

When the girl reaches puberty, if she has not already reached it, and 
tho bridegroom can raise the value of the ornaments, etc., and the grain 
and ghi which are sent to the girl’s people for the wedding banquet, 
he sends Ms to ask if the other side is ready. On the date fixed 
at about 8 or 9 p. m. lie, with the males and females of his village and 
from among his relations, starts to the house of the girl. Tho men of 
the girl’s village turn ont to oppose them, by throwing clods, for somo 
time, but at last desist. Among the Wazirs, especially in former times, 
swords were brandished and injury occasionally caused. However tho 
boy’s party enters tho village, and the boy and the men go to the 
chauk, while tho women go to the, girl’s house and sing love songs, 
coming out after a while and singing to the boy to join them. IIh 
then goes with a party of his men into the girl’s courtyard aud stands 
in tho middle while 8 or 9 men lift him in the air three times, ho rais¬ 
ing his hands to show how tall ho is. Tho girl’s 4um intertwines seven 
strings of different colours, each tho height of the boy, and as tho boy 
is lifted up the 4um jumps in the air swinging tho cord so as to raise it 
above the boy’s head if lie can in order to show that the girl’s family is 
superior. Thon the hoy is inado to stand on a rezeti against the wall, 
while five or six men of his party stand on each ond of the rev&z. The 
women of his party gather together at one end of the rezdz and the 
women of tho girl’s party at the other. Then tho women of each party 
siug love songs and abuse each other for several hours, while the boy 
who keeps quiet, stands with his month covered with the end o! his 
turban. Just before dawn a female relative of the girl places yatdsa* in 
the middle of the rezdi aud these are distributed. Then a younger 
sister or some other young relation of tho girl comes out of the house in 
which the bride is, and her sheet and the boy’s jpatkd are tied together 
by the bride’s 4um. She holds the knot firm. The women of the boy’s 
party then leave the courtyard and go to the nearest water in which 
one of the husband’s family dips the blade of a sword letting tho wa'er 
drip into a gharci. This is repeated thrice and then the ghara is fined 
up in the ordinary mauner. Then they return, to the house and the 
water is sprinkled in the room where the girl is. The mother of tho 
girl then brings curds and forces the boy to take two mouthfuls after 
which the boy gives the bride’s sister a rupee to untie the knot* 

The mother of the girl then presents a bed, pillow and sheet, and 
puts on her the ornaments that have been bought after they have be en 
weighed in the presence of all by a goldsmith. The girl is then put on 
a pony with the boy’s Quin and tho boy’s party sets out none of the 
girl’s family going with them. 'On this clay the village is feasted by 
the boy and the girl remains for the night with his women folk. The 
wedding by tho mullah takes place the noxt. night and then the pair 
are left alone. The next morning, however, the girl’s #m takes her 
back to her parents with whom she remains a week or so after which 


■the Rbal{m, 

sends lier dum to say she wants to be fetched. 8he is taken to the 
boy's home by d,um. The dilm is throughout an important person and 
is fed on all occasions. 

KhatTab, Kai'hak, Kah'J’ar, a tribe of tho Attock district. The Khaffars 
claim kinship with tire Aw&ns, aud to be, like them and the western 
Khok liars, descended from one of the sons of Qutb Slnth Qureshi, 
of Ghazni. Bat the Aw&ns do nob alwa\s admit the relationship* 
and the Khattars are said often to claim R&jpuh origin. Mr. E), B. 
Stoednmn, however, accepted their Awiin origin, and says that tin 
A wdn admits ib, but looks upon the Kbat.tars as an inferior section 
of the bribe to wlicm lie will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principal Khattar 
families at pp. 501—9 of his Fanjdb Chiefs, thought that they 
were originally inhabitants of Khoren who came to India with 
the early Muhammadan invaders. But Colonel Cracroft noted that the 
KhattHra of Rawalpindi still retain marriage customs which point to an 
Indian origin ; and t-hey themselves have a tradition of having boon 
driven out of their territory on the Indus near Atfcoek into Afghanistan, 
and returning thenco with the armies of Muhammad of Ghori* Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify them with 
a branch of the Kator, Cidarit®, or Little Yfichi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended, [Arckmloyical Survey Reports, IT, p. 80). They 
now hold the tract, known as the Khaftar from their name, which ex¬ 
tends ou both aides of the Mia Uliitta Pahflr from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tahsi), and from Usindn Kdtar on the north 
to the .Khair-i-Murat hills on the south, and which they are said to 
have taken from Gujars and Aw&ns. Raverty says that their seats of 
authority were Bhatiot. or Bhatof and Nxl&b on the Indus. They still 
hold the latter place which used to be called Takht-i-lSrihib or 'the Throne 
of the Blue Water ’—the Indus. The Kha^ars sided with tho Mughals 
against the Kli&taks, but although their chief Ghairat had been ap- 
pointed faujdar of Attock, they met with more than one reverse at the 
hands of Khushluil Kh&u arid Afzal Kh&n, the Klmfak chiefs in 1678 
and 1718. Colonel Cracroft wrote: “ The Khattars enjoy an unenvi- 
able notoriety in regard to crime. Their tract has always been one 
in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, ex¬ 
travagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often back¬ 
ward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters to 
inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with members of tho 
family, and even then only for some special reason." On this,Mr. 
Steedman noted : “Since then they have become morocivilised and less 
addicted to deeds of violence. Socially the KhaUars hold an inter¬ 
mediate place, ranking below Gakklmrs, A wans, Ghebas, Jodras, and 
other high class RiSjputs," 

Mr. T. P. Ellis wrote an interesting account of the tribe which merits 
reproduction here both for itself and because it illustrates the ex- 

• According to the RAwtdpicdi Goswtfw»* 1883-81 tho Khattars daim descent from 
Chohan. youngest son of Qutb Shah, who established himself on the Indus where for many 
yean the tribe maintained its uosition. It was, at least driven out by a Hindu tribe under 
Raj Deo, in 1175,. but its chief, Khattar Ko^n, returning v. iUiillulmmtnad ofGhor, recaptured 
NfUb and, taking its name from him, tho tribe overran' the opon country between the Indus 
and the Rawalpindi, dispossessing the A wins and G6jars. 







traordinary divergencies of tradition as to the origin of tribes of no 
great antiquity. 

Tho Kha^ara are gen orally credited with a Hindu origin, from 
Khafcris,* but they aro themselves divided in belief as to their descent. 
Some admit the Hindu origin, while those who deny it claim an Arab 
descent, alleging they are closely connected with tho Aw&ns. They claim 
3 founders, fitshim, Abdulla and Mustafa, and say that in the time of 
Harun-nr-Rashfd they cam© to Baghdad, and that in bis jihad they 
reached Hindustan via Baluchistan in which latter country there are 
said to be 9,000 Kha^tar Saldna (houses or graves). They allege 
that they joined kter in the raids of Sult&n Mahmud Ghaznavi who 
settled thorn in Bdgh Nildb whence they spread over the rocky barren 
country of the K&KChitta range in Attack, Pindigheb and Faftchjang 
tahsils. 

In order to meet to tho generally accepted belief that they wore origin- 
ally Hindus, even those who claim a Mussulman origin admit that 
while at B%h NlQ&b thoy became Hindus and were reconverted. 

The Khnt.tars are sometimes divided into two main branches, though 
theyt themselves rarely speak of them. These aro how tho TC&k 
Khttttars and the Chitta Kha^ar*. To the former belongs tho Ilhrek 
family , to the latter the With family, though they are closely connoctad 
by intermarriage. It is possible that in this division lies The true expla¬ 
nation of the conflicting stories as to origin, the former who are darkish 
in colour being converted Hindus, and the latter of true Mussalman 
descent overpowering and absorbing theif predecessors. 

The origin of tbo name Kha^ar is ascribed by those who claim an 
Arab descent to a mythical Kba^ar Khan, the word Khaliar being 
synonymous with the word zabr, 

Sub~divisi<yrb8. 

Khattar Khftnis supposed to have had seven descendants, who liko the 
Gakkhays and many others founded as many septs with the patronymic 
-al. These were Firoz&l, Sir Ml, Ia&l, Garhal, Balwul, Mitt-id l and 
Khariiil.f The Kha^ars generally intermarry, indeed Cracroft attri¬ 
buted tho degeneracy of the Dhrek family to close intennarriage carried 
on for several generations, The Wah family has also taken to it of 
recent times, Awdns both take from and give wives to Khattars, but 
Pathitns, Gakkhais and Sayyids will not give them brides. Very 
strict 'pardah is maintained. Khattar wedding rites used to closely re- 
M'tnble those of Hindus, Brahmans even being present, but they aro 
now solemnised according to strict Muhammadan rules. Till recently 
Khattars were not allowed to eat the hare. The Kh attars have a tribal 
shrine that of Bhuh Abdul Wahtib at Barot where both Khottars and 
Ghakkars used to send the bodies of their dead for interment. A stone 
near B&gh Nihib was formerly regarded as the shrine of Nuri SMh 


* But the t is soft in Khutri and hard in Khattar. The identification with Kator is 
equally untenable, as Mr. VV. iivinc has shown in .1. It. A. 1011, p. 218. # 

t Jt is possible that these names are territorial and derived from the Kala Chitfd Range, 
t Other septs are the Jamlal and RanHl, the former giving its namo to tho tract south 
Of "the Kali Chitta. 




Khaum — Khdran, 



Abdul Rahm&n, bub pilgrimages fco this stone have now ceased nltnost 


entirely. The only notable superstition is that if rain fails the women 
of the village collect together and fill gharas with water just outside 
the village. The village Kh&n is sent 1'or and he tabes hold of the 
plough, and thereupon the women throw the gharas of water over him. 
This is supposed to be efficacious in bringing on rain. To koep jinns off. 
from the threshing floor pointed sticks are stuck on end in the various 
heaps of corn collected on the floor. 

Khawas, a. R&Jpufc clan (agricultural) found In Montgomery. 

Khepar, a Gujar olau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Korea, a Jat. (agricultural) tribe found in Kabxrw&la tahsil, JMultt&n district, 


whither they migrated from the Lakki jungle in 
the 13th century, [fc is also found in Ludhiana and 
Amritsar. It gives tho marginal pedigree and thus 



claims Solar Bdjjput origin, Its home was Mathra- 


Bashftl. nagari on the Jumna, whence they migrated to 



Takhar-wind in tho Malwa. An attempt to settle 
in Khadur was foiled by the Kting, but eventually 


Jilmachha. the latter tribe was defeated and the Khem settled 



in their present villages in Amritsar. Khera was 
the son of a Sidlm Jab's daughter and treated his 


Jatu. relations-in-law harshly—whence the name Kliera 

! fr. kharwa, ‘ bitter/ 



Janon. 

Juj. 

Dhor. 

I 

Mat. 

Lakliisan. 


Khera. 


Khb?b, a Kamboh (agricultural) clan found in Amritsar. 

Khetran, a tribe settled in the Loralai District of BalochistAn at the back of 
the Laghiri, Kbosu, and Lund country. Their original settlement was 
at Vakoa in the country of the Kasr&ni of Dera Isunfil Kh£», where 
many of them still live and hold laud between tho Kasrfmi Baloch 
(with whom they have long been at feud) and the river. But the 
emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the trihe, and they took re¬ 
fuge in the B&rkln&n valley which is still held by the N&har sept of the 
Kh©trans as inferior proprietors, the Lagharis being its superior own¬ 
ers. They are certainly not pure Baloch, and are held by many to be 
Patlnlns, descended from Mita, brother of Turin, the ancestor of the 
Abdtlli; and they do in some cases intermarry with Pafh&ns. But 
4 they confessedly icsemble the Baloch in features, habits, and general 
appearance, the names of thoir septs end in tho Baloch patronymic 
termination (ini and they are now for all practical purposes a Baloch 


Kkeved-~~RkikhL 


that they are in reality a remnant/of bhe original 
JA$ population ; they speak a dialect of their own called KhetrAni 
which is an Indian dialect closely allied with Sind hi, and in lact 
probably a form of the Jatki speech of tho lower Indus* they are 
the least warlike of all the Baloch tribes, capital cultivators, and in 
consequence very woll-to-do. Their lands are generally divided into 
large blocks hold by numerous sharers, each proprietor holding 
shares in many such blocks scattered about in different villages. Tho 
tnbe, as it now stands, is composed of four clans, of which tho 
Ganjura represents the original Khafci’An nucleus, while to thorn aro 
affiliated the DhAriwAl* or ChAolia who say that they are Dodai Baloch, 
the Husain, once an important Baloch tribe which was crushed by 
N&sir KhAn, nhe great; KhAn of Kelaty <md took refuge with the 
KhetiAn of whom they are now almost independent, arid the NAhar 
or Bdbar, who are by origin Godi PatMns. Th* name, as Dames 
observes, is undoubtedly derived from hhetr * field;’ 

Khewa, a boatman. 

Khichab, a sept of JAts in Jmd; see under Jaria. 

KnronT, Khiohcbt, a Muhammadan tribe of Jrtl; status, found as a compact 
tribe almost exclusively round Mailsi in MultAn and in the northern part 
of Gngera tahsil, Montgomery district/! It claims Obauhdn origin and 
descent from one Khichi KMn, a ruler in Ajmer, Driven out of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans his descendants Sfsan and Vadar mig¬ 
rated to MultAn, Tho Khichis fought with the Joiyas, then para¬ 
mount in those ports, and also say that they wero sent against the 
rebellious Baloch of KhAi by the Mughals, in MullAn. In Montgomery 
the Khichis say they were converted to IslAm by BahAwal Haqq, 
wandered up the RAvi,+ abandoned-agriculture for cattle-breeding and 
joined the Kharrais iu robbery, but under tho rule of Kamr Singh 
NakkAi resumed cultivation and are now industrious peasants. 

K'hidk Khel (a corruption of Khiasr), (lj a section of the Sen Khol, Gadaizai, 
Iiiaszai, Bunorwdl; (2) a hamsdya section of tho Shahozai, Dura ay; 
Sanzar Kakar—*PathAus. 

Khidrzat, a section of the llazzar Mandanr Pathfkvs, in PeshAwar. 

KhilchI, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in ShAhpur : see Khilji. 


* Dhariwfilis the namo of an important Jut tribe. Mr. Bray says that in BaloclmtAn 
Lli'-ee clans nr* recognised, via.,—Isp&ni, PallUt, Dhirewal or more correctly Dhara. Tho 
term Ganjnra i? occasionally applied to tho first two clans, or oven to tho whole tuman 
(tribe). Tho Hasani. and Ohacha aro merely septs affiliated to the Dhaya, while tho N;tlmp 
(? hytenaa) aro a sept of the Isp&ni. Polk etymology derives Dhirow&l from dhirwdl, a 
shepherd, and dUro- is said to mean 1 heap/ 

t Thoy are thus found along the lower and middle Sutlej, and on the Rilvi from HulUn 
to Lahore, but there are also a few of them on the Chendb, and there are considerable 
numbers of them in the Delhi district where they appear to be recognised as a sept oi tho 
Chauban. In Shehpur they are also found and in that District thoy aro classed as Jat 
(rumcultural), but in Montgomery they are classed ns Rajputs. In. the Ohendb Colony most 
of them returned themselves as Rajputs, but some as Jits. In tho Sindal Bur they were 
dependents of the KUarrals, although superior to them in status taking wives from them, 
but refusing to give them brides. They were, however, not counted as belonging to 'the 
< r, rea j, flivi ’ tribes, and it is possible that the [Chichi of the Bur and in Shahpur aro really 
Khilchi or Khilji, not tho CbauUin Khichi of Multan. 






Khz lji~~Khoj a. 

d a Mughal elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. It appears to bo 
quite distinct from tbo Khichi, and is probably the representative of 
the Khalj. 

K writ a, a tribe erf found in the Pasrnr and Da ska tahsils' of Shilkot. 
Kbira was a son of SanpfU. Like the Ghnremans they aro Baiwd 
B£j puts by descent. 

Khiwa, a clan with some pretensions to R%ut origin, and loci&r ranking 
somewhat abovo the J&ts, found in Jhelum. Like the Bharat and 
Kallas it gives bride to the Jalap, The Khi wa are also found in 
ShAhpur as an agricultural clan. 

Khizr Khel, (1) a clan of the Soni or Suni Sarwtoi' Pathftns, ac0‘Or<;ling 
to Paver ty. Settled in the Khaibar in Bribar’a time, they were attack¬ 
ed by him and driven into the mountains in 1519. They had molested 
him on his march over the pass, and in 1507 had opposed his advance 
through it with the Shared Kliel, Kharkkhi and Khogi^ni This clan 
appears to be extinct, absorbed or now divided into septs, the name 
bring forgotten or disused : (2) a minor fraction of the Mintav Khel 
Muhammad Khol, Haasun Khel. Mohrait Khel, Qfcmftnzai Darwesh 
Khel of the Waztra.'* See uuder Khidr Khel. 

Khizrzai, a section of the Natozai, Du mar, Sunzar Kakar Path^ns. 

Kuo, a terra applied to the inhabitants of Turikho and Muikho, or Upper 
and Lower Kho, in Ohitr&l. The Kho appear to be a mixed race and 
comprise families descended from Kadakhshis, Shighnis, VVakhis and 
Gilgitis. Nevertheless they appear to give their name to Khowdr 
or Chitrttli, the language of the great mass of the people in the country 
drained by the Ohitrfhl river and its affluents, as far down as Mhihanni 
as well as in the Ghisar valley above Pingal. It includes many loan 
words from Persian, Pushtu and Urdu. 

Khod, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khogiani, Khugiani, a tribe of the Karldr.i Patina which at. ono time 
occupied the whole of Kbost, but is now found in Kurram. The name 
has fallen into disuse except in Pe.shriwur, where a few PatMns of this 
name arc found. Both the Jsiji and the Turi of Kurram claim to 
be descendants of Khugiflrii, son of Kakai, but their Pa$hjhi origin is 
open to doubt. 

Khoja, fem. -i,—The word Khoja is really nothing more than our old friend 
the Khvr&ja of the Arabian Nights , and means simply a man of wealth 
and respectability. In the Punjab id is used in three different senses • 
for a eunuch,t for a,scavenger converted to Islbui, and for a Muham¬ 
madan trader.^ It is only in the last sense that tho Khojas can bo 

* A Dictionary of the Pathtin Tribes, 1899, p. 109. 

f Khoja also means bold. For tho eunuchs see under Hijrl For Khwaia as a title son 
umier Khvviija. As a title Khoja appears to bo used only by or of Khojas by caste ' 
t The Khojas of Bombay are well know for their wealth and commercial enterorisr hot 
they do not appear to have any connection, as a caste, with those of the Punish DiUenf 
from orthodox Muhammadamsnvis however everywhere well marked amonc theKhmiu 
aro thus described in burton’s Uistory of Sindh , pp. 2-18-2J9. Ja3 ’ Wi0 

“ Tho Khwajeh (or as the word is generally pronounced Khwajo and Khoio) is a smsll 
tribe of strangers settled in Sindh, principally at Karachi, where there may ho about threa 
hundred farnilm 




Khoja groups 


& 


’called a * canto/ but I,hero does not appear to bo any truo casto of 
Khojas, any Hindu trader converted to Isl&tu being known by that 
name. Thun the Khojas of Bhahpur are almost entirely Khatris, and 
a Khatri now becoming a Musalm&n in that District would bo called a 
Khoja. The Khojas of Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be con¬ 
verted Arojas; whilo some at least of the Lahore Khojas claim Bh&tia 
origin, and ono section ol the AmbAla Khojas are KAyaths. But in the 
north-west Punjab and tho northern districts of the North-Wes'} 
Frontier Province, tho term ParAcha is preferred by Hindu traders con¬ 
verted to InUm, so that where tho Pardchas are a recognised and 
wealthy caste, Ichoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan traders, 
chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders; while in the 
eastern districts and iu the DerajiU, whore the Khojas are commercially 
important, pardcha ia used for tho Muhammadan pedlar. 

These Muhammadan traders, whether called Khoja or Puriicha, are 
found all along the northern portion of t!io two Provinces under tho 
hills from Amritsar to Peshtlwar, and have spread southwards into the 
central and eastern districts of tho Western Plains, but have not entered 
the Dera-jat or Muaaffargarh in any numbers. Their eastern boundary 
is the Sutlej valley, their western the Jholum-Chenab, and they are 
found, throughout the whole of the Balt flange. Probably it is hardly 
correct to say of them that they have “ spread 11 or " entered/ 1 for they 
apparently include many distinct classes who will have sprung from 
different centres ol conversion. They appear to be most numerous in 
Lahore. An interesting account of a trade development by tho Khojas 
of Gujnit and Sirtlkot is given in Punjab Government Home Proceed¬ 
ings No. 10 of March 1870. It appears that those men buy cotton 
piece-goods in Delhi and hawk them about the villages of their own 
Districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and the business has now 
assumed very large proportions, The Khojas of the Jhang district 
were thus described by Mr. Monckton : “ They do not cultivate with 

their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to havo been converted 
from Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a liti¬ 
gious race, and addicted to fraud and forgery in tho prosecution of 
their claims/ 1 

In spite of thoir conversion to IslAm, .the Khojas retain many traces 
of the Khatri caste organization. Thus at Bhera inShahpur they have 
the following sub-divisions ; — 

1. Sahgal. I 4. Kapur. I 7, Gorawala. 

2. Wohm or Bohba. 5. Buggal. | 8. Magun. 

3 . Sethi. 0. Rawav or Ror. | 0. Mehndru. 


‘'Their own account of their origin is that they emigrated from Persia, Probably thoy 
fled thtj country when the Imnailiyoh heresy (to which thoy still cleave) was so severely 
threatened by Holnku Khan. They differ from the Jamailitos in one essential point, viz., 
whereas that, race believes in only seven Ima-ma, tho Khwajehs continue the line down to 
the present day. Thoy arc therefore heterodox Shiahs, as they reject Abubakr, llmar, 
and Usman, Muhammed Bakir and Imam Jnfar-i-S4dik. In Sindh they have no mosques, 
but worship in a kavo or house prepared for that purpose. For marriages and funeral* 
they "o to the Suimi Kizia, but their Mukhi or head prieat at Karachi settles all their 
religious and civil disputes. Under the Mukhi, who is changed periodically, are several 
officers called Waria, and under these again are others termed Kbamriya,” 










ilhojah^Kkolmnira, 

-' 7 Khatri sections. A tenth, Matoli, floes not appear to bo a Khatri 

section, but it ranks with the first six, and from these seven the Laisfc 
three cannot obtain wives, though they give bndes to them. Ihe 
Khojas of Blierft* claim to be strictly monogamous, so much eo that, as a 
rule a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife in the casta, even though 
liis first have died and ho is thus driven to take his second wife From 
some other Muhammadan tribe. The Khojas of Leiah have the Khatri 
section-names of Kapur, Pirn, Tandan and Gambhfr, but as these are 
no longer exogamous and as wives may bo taken from other castes, the 
old rules of hypergamy and endogamy are no longer in force. 

Hie Khojas of Jbang have at least four clans, Magun, Wohra, 
Wadawilna and Pasgija. The last named is undoubtedly of Arora 
origin. At Chiniot in Jhang the Khojas are mainly Khatns, recruiteu 
by some Arora sections, thus* 

Khatri section, Arora sections, 

* Adah Tarneja, 

Indigenous lo Chiniot, Goruw&la. 

TalwAr. Khurana. 

l»uri. Dliiagra. 

Topra. ChAwala, 


Immigrants from 4 
the south-west. 1 


Behriira. 

Ohurra. 

Maggun. 

Sahgal. 

Wadhaun, 

Wihra. 


The original Khatri classification into Bari and Bunj&hi groups is said 
to be still preserved. Formerly the Khatri sections used not to inter¬ 
marry with the Aropas, but this restriction is said to bo no longer ab¬ 
solute though such marriages are not usual. The Khojas in Chzmot 
reverence Pir GiUini, the descendant of Imam Hassan, and his descend¬ 
ants live in Kotla, Gujrdnwala district. The Khojas have a cemetery 
of their own at Chiniot called the Bifus Dlw^n, 

The Wohra are possibly fcbe same as the Borat of Central India. In 
Central India they have a remarkable colony at Ujjain, which is divided 
into lour wahdte under elected Mullahs. Malcolm}: says they belong 
t 0 the liassani aect and are a progressive community, The Khojas of 
Makhad (a place ou tlie Indus) are more usually called Par&chas. They 
have houses of a peculiar structure—in fact, the Khojaa* enterprise 
seems to be as marked as their high standard of comfort, and in this 
they are somewhat different to the Khatris. 

Khojah, a JiH clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf, Kohj&. 

K boji, a title of honour given to Kashmiris. 

Khadal, a «Jaf tribe which migrating from Jammu settled in the north of 
Muit6n tahsil in Mughal times. 

Khohahra, a tribe of the Sammas, found in Bahdwalpur, The ^ Sang 
branch of the Sarnmas has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas 
had two grades, odc superior and genuine, the other comprising 33 in¬ 
ferior septs who were wazire of the Samroas. To these latter belonged 
the Khoh&nra. __ 

♦ The Khojas of Bhern have a legend that, they were espeUed from Ch»k Sano ? a 
ruined village in Bbera tahsil, some two or three centuries ago. They have an extensive 
trade with K4bul and beyond, and inhabit a remarkably well-built mehalla in Bbera, where 
♦key take a leading part in municipal affairs, 
f (?) from bcohA = trade. 

^lUrnoir on Central India and M&lwa, Vol. 1, pp. 91 
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Ktiomkn, ,-rm,~~(l) a tribp, found among J^s, RAjputs, Arfliiis*, and ChuhrAs 
(aee infra). As a tribe of varying B&jput and Jdt status the Khokhars 
are moat numerous along the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, and 
especially in the Jhang and SMbpur districts. They are also found, 
though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Sutlej, espe¬ 
cially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the Jhelum 
to the Sutlej* Find Dridan Kli&n in the Jhelum is said to have been 
refonnaed by a Hada Ritipnfc from Garh Chiton, named Fateh Chand, 
who on conversion to laKin was re-named DAdan Khdn.t He was R/tja 
of those parts in the time of Jahangir, but the Khoklurs had held the 
tract at an earlier period for they are mentioned as its occupiers in the 
Ain-i-AkbarL They also once rnled an extensive tract, in Jhang lying 
east of the Jhelum. The Khokhars of Gujr&fc and SiAlkot have a tradi¬ 
tion that they were originally settled at Garh Kaitina, which tliey can¬ 
not identify4 but wero ejected by Timur aud they went to Jammu, 
whence they spread along the hills, and the concentration of the 
Khokkara of the plains on the Jhelum and ChenAb, and thoir wide 
diffusion in the sub-montane tract are explained by the history of 
Timur’s invasion. In Akbar’a time they were shown as the principal 
tribe of the Dasiiya pcirgana (in Hoshitirpur) and they now give their 
name to the Khokharain, a tract which contains 6ome 40 Khokhar 
villages, all but three of which are in Kaptirtlmla State on the horde is 
of Dasiiya tahsil.§ In Kapfirthala the Khokhars have four eponymous 
septs, Sajr&i, KdKS, Ber and Jaicb. In Shdhpur the Khokhars are said 
to be split up into numerous septs, among which are the Nissowana. 
The Bhalfti and Kudhan are septs found in Montgomery. 

The origins of the Khokhars are as obscure as those of any Punjab 
tribe. Tradition appears invariably to connect them with the AwAns, 
making Khokhar ono of Qutb Sh&h's sons nnd the Khokhar Qutb Sh&his 
his descendants, who would thus be akin to the JtfBANS also. But this 
pedigree probably merely records the fact that the A wit ns and Khokhars 
owe their conversion to IsMm to the saint Qutb Shah or his disciples, or 
that they both accepted his teachings.|| However this may bo the 
Khokhars in Si&lkot intermarry with other tribes, which the A wdns will 
not do, and thus in a sense rank below them. In Gujrdt, where they 
hold a compact block of villages about Mnng on the Jhelum and own 
some of the richest lands in the District, the leading Khokhars are called 
RAjd, as being of Rdjput status or descent ‘ from Bharat and Jasrat/ 
Yet they claim kinship with the A wdns and intermarry with them and 
thoBha^,i«, giving wives to the Cbibbs, but not getting brides in re¬ 
turn.^ Moreover the Khokhar themselves vary in status. In the east 

* Punjabi Dirty., p, 002. ChuhT>*s and N/ds may be added, 

f The history of this family will be found at p. 680 ff. of Griffin's Punjab Chiefs. 

i Kirina Hill in Jhang cannot well bo meant. 

§ There are two Khokhar chhait or leading villages in the Khokharain, Tahli in 
Hoshi&rpur and Begowal in Kapurthala. 

|| That the Khokhars were originally Hindus appears hardly open to question. Ilia 
Khokhars in Jhelum say they used to keep up certain Hindu customs, and had varohita. who 
were Halts, until recent times, but that this is no longer the case. They do not knew 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab. 

•ff At births, weddings, etc., they observe JiH usages, but havo no rafhdehUri like them 
and no dur like the Gujars. Before the wedding procession starts presents are given 
to 7 a Nai, Mirisi, Tarklnin, LohAr, Kumhar, Dhoba and K4(i) or Hindu. And 

when the procession reaches the bride's house her fathor brings as many presents in a 
tk&li and they are also given to these hamim. 
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Rholthar traditions. 

of fche Punjab they tna/rry, on mote or Jess equal terms, with other Rdj- 
puts and so rank a s a Rajput tribe. But in Jollundur they aro said to 
intermarry in their own tribe or with. Shaikhs, AwAns and the like, 
rather than with their Ihijput neighbours. About Find Dndan Khdn 
the Rfrjput Khokliars aro' said to be entirely distinct from the * * * § Ut 
Khokliars, though elsewhere in Jlielum the tribe has for the most part 
become merged with the ‘ ’ cultivators. Those of R%ut status, 

however, marry into some of the best Janiua families. Tn JBahdwalpnr 
the Khokliars are found in some numbers and many of them return their 
main tribe as Bhatti. They intermarry among themselves, but some¬ 
times give brides to Joiyae. One well-known sept is called Miasan, so 
called because they once gave a varari a loaf made of ifrim (gram 
Hour) and in revenge he satirised them. 

In an article entitled A History of the, Gakkhars, contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in .1871, by Mr. J. G. Delmorick, 
the Khokliars of the Muhammad an historians wore taken to be the 
Gakkhars. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opin- 
Jon that the writer of the article had confused the Gakkhars with the 
Khok bars, a totally distinct tribe, and a full examination of all the evi¬ 
dence at present readily accessible, has convinced'the present writer of 
the correctness of Major Raverty/s position. The Khokliars were set¬ 
tled in. the Punjab centuries before the Gakkhars, and were early spread 
all-over tho central Districts of the Province before the Gakkhars ac¬ 
quired their seats,in tho Salt Range, to which thoy are and always have 
been confined. If this thesis he correct, it follows that Parishfca’s de¬ 
scription of the onstoma of polyandry and female infanticide, aa practised 
by the tribe, apply not to the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially 
Punjab tribe, the Khokliars. 

The traditional history of the KhoJchars.* 

Beor^silhs^t who succeeded Jamshid, King of Persia, was called 
DaliAk or the 'Ton Calamities/ On liia shoulders wore; two snake-liko 
tumours, whence ho was nick-named MdrAn or AydahA by the Persians, 
and called Dab&k (or Zuhiik)j; M6r£n, while his descend ants wero de¬ 
signated r J.Yik§-bansi, NAg-bansi or Takshak. About 1500 B. 0. K&mfl, 
the ironsmith, aided Faridtiu, a descendant of Jatnshid, to subdue 
Dahdk, who was cast into tho well of Koh Daraavind, and Faridun be¬ 
came King of Persia. One of DahAk’a descendants, named Bugl&m 
IfcAjd, snrnained Kokrft, was governor of the Punjab and had his capital 
at Kokr&nft, on a hill in the Chinhath Do&b, but it is now called Koh 
Kirj&n&.jl At the same time Mihr&b, also a descendant of Zulnlk, held 
Kitbul as a feudatory of Farid un. 


* By a Kbokhar of Kliokharain, in the HoshiArpuv district, Punjab. 

+ Afr&si&b. • 

X Zuluik is merely tho Araoiciaed form of Dahak. Zuhfika was another name for Z&hal, 
the ancient fortified city, identified by Raverty with tho Maid.in-i-Kustam Koh, visited by 
Babar. It was Rustam’s appanago and lies on tho sources of the Tochi and the Zurmat 
rivers. 

§ Tik for Dahiik. j 

|| A singularly unsuccessful attempt to identify the isolated Kirana Hill, that in the Jhang 
distinct, with Kokr&nl. by assuming that tlie syllable Jco- was mistakon for tho Persi&D koh, 
mountain and dropped in the course of time—an utterly impossible suggestion. 
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Khokhar traditions . 

After acquiring the Persian throne, Far!dun marched against DaMk’s 
descendants, BuslAm fled and sought refuge in tho Hill of Ghor, west 
ol : Kandah&r, where his people ruled for generations, being called Ghoti 
or Ghoria and all being pagans. 

Some years later Bust&m was murdered and some powerful TbtjA took 
possession of the Smdh-S6gar D'odb, where Alexander found Takshail 
(Taxilea), founder of Taksbala (Taxila), now Dhcri Sb&h&n in tho Atlock 
district. But before tho Macedonian invasion Kaid Itaj, King of 
M&rw&r, overran tho Punjab in the reign of Darius Hyataspes, soon 
after Bust&m’a murder. His capital was Bhenl. on the Jheluni district 
and he also founded a fort at Jammu, which he entrusted to Yirk x 
Khokhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, conquered 
the northern hills, afld then, in league with the hillmen of Kohdt and 
tho Sulairmlu Hills, drove Kaid Rdj out of the Punjab. The Khokhars, 
under such chiefs as Jot, SalMhan, r IHI. Bui, Sirlcap, Sirsnk, Yikraru, 
Hodi, Samkr, A?leap, Khokhar (sic), Burial and Kob, thenceforward held 
the Punjab. 

A long period after this, Bahr&m, of Ghor, left Shordb, which 

lay 100 miles from (|&udah{ir,t and, regaining tlie Kokrdmi, territory, 
his. hereditary province, ho founded ShoWtb to the cast of tho Kokr.tua 
Hill. Another K&ja of Ghor, natnod Zannn IMwav, founded vot another 
city 3 kos to the east of Shordb and called if DA war, and this was laid 
waste by the Tartars, but the mound still exists. To tho west of it lies 
the new town of Dawnr, which is still in possession of the tribe. Shorah 
was destroyed by SuMu Mahmud, and its ruins stand at the foot of tlio 
present Shoru-bwdli PahAri Hill. 

Gorki, the KokranA 'Ri'tjjX of Sharfib, was succeeded by his two sons 
Bitdalj; and Bharfch§ and Jl'others who were sons of handmaids. Badal 
succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot and KokrandJI while Bharth 
took those east of the Chendb. The latter, who dwelt in Bharth, a 
city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankdnd village, 
came , stone in hand, to aid his brother Bddal Khan.in battle; but learn¬ 
ing that he had already fallen, he placed the stono on the ground and 
marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, 
and Bharth, his city, destroyed. But tho stone still lies oil the hill. 
South of Chiniot Bfklal founded Mdri Tappd, on a hill still so called. 


* This is to account, for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in 
GuirdnwAU.. It also soeras to connect them with the Khokhars. 

t Eight or ten miles west of Qsmdahiir lies the village of Khokharan. The Jealiia of the 
bards record a Rij£ named Koknl of Garh KokrAnA, now called KndyAna. 

I BAdal would appear to be a Hindu name : rjf. Rai BAdal of C’Mttor . but lower down vre 
find him called Badal Khan, the latter a Muhammadan title. It is curious to find Hindu 
and Muhammadan namos mixed up in this history without apparent sense of incongruity. 
Thus below wo have Rato P* * * § l, undoubtedly a Hindu, descended from Sandii, whoso three 
brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if SAiicte was himself a Hindu. Among the 
Afeofl of Gurgaon tho position at the present time is precisely the same and tho present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrala in the Lyallpur district is called Jagdeo. 

§ The name Bharth frequently occurs in Punjab legends as the name of the ancestor of a 
tribe, or even as a sept name. 

I| It is unsafe to identify places like KokrAnA .with tho Khokhars. Near Uohtak are tho 
mounds c alled KliokrA Kol, under which lie ancient cities, but tho word KhokrA has no 
connection with the Khokhar tribo. (See Rohtuk (/awtleer, 1883-4, p, 10.) 






KhokhwY tradition}!. 

In the middle of the Chon6b ha commenced a stone fort and a masonry 
bridge which ho never completed, but a wall of the fort, called tjhe 
Bfidalgarh, still remains. With D#&, his beloved kinsman, Raia Racial 
Kbdu (.no) was assassinated on his way to Mari Tappti, some 8 feos from 
Chiniot, and hero his tomb, called Badal Dm, still stands to the west 
of the village of Amir pur. 

Bharth’a territory had extended as far as Gojr&t, and ho loft 8 hods 
of whom 4 left issue. These were Sflndd., Hassan, Husain and .Mahmud. 
Sdndii built a city/Silndar, between the Rdvi and the Dek streams, the 
ruins of which are still called Siiudar-kAtibba in the (Pind^Rh^" 
tract. He mled so justly that bis dominion is still called the bandar or 
Sandal Bilr.* * * § He left 4 sons, Marnldr, Rafcn Pal, Bald, and Jill. From 
Bata P&l sprang the Rihi4n,t a sept which has two branches, the Nisso- 
wands, 1 and the Bhikhas,§ found in Shdhpur and Jhang. Kdlowfil was 
bead-quarters of this sept. Sulfcdn Manddr’s descendants are now found 
in Baimn, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashidp and are 
thus called Mand&r (sic) Afghans. MandAr himself prospered, kept in 
with the ruler of Kdbul and conquered the Kohiatan-i-Namak and the 
Xoh-i-Nandami. Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 
these three Rai Sin gin remained in the Kohistiin-i-Namak ana married, 
his daughter to Sultdn JaWl-ud-Din Khwarizmi, who made hia son 
general of his own forces, with the title of Qutlugh-Khiinn Lne sccon l 
son Ichhar founded Ichhni near Lahore, and the third wasi Machhl 
Kluln, who became of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, 
his sister, who built a palace on tho hill as a hunting lodge tor her 
father. M&rf Tappti was not then populated, but Andherl was Uourish- 
ing and north of it. lay the dhaular ,|| or abode of lUni Chanoan, which 
was called Chandniot, now Ohiniot- When Andlieri was deserted, 
MSohlii Khant shifted hia residence to the eastern bank of the river, 
Rai Stngin had four sons ; Sarpiil, Hast,** Vir and _ Dadati. homo of 
BarpdVa sons went to Afghanistan and now trace their descent to SMh 


* - But a local legend, recorded by Mr. E. D. Maclagan,* says this Bar is so named after 

one SAndnl, a Chuhya, who used to commit great depredations. Another ChuhrA used to 
live in the O iia rock, i. e., the rock with the ‘ cavern,’ and eat men. The people sometimes 

° a t^robably^h^Rlhins, a tribe still found in Jhang district : see the Jhang Gazetteer, 
li.t p uf, whore they are described as rulers in old days of the Kalowsd tract, which 
once formed a part of the Sidl kingdom; (but they are not said to be a branch of the 

K rrSissowairis are also still to be found ip Jlmng-in the northern corner of Ohiniofc 
tahsil: Jhang Gazetteer, p. 66. 

§ Tho Bhikhas cannot, bo traced. 

II Dhaular. in Paujabi — palace (lit., ‘white house ).. 

•f r ['his Machchhe Kh4n appears to he alluded to in the following ballad, which records 
the deoils of the Ohaddrfi tribe of the SAndal Biir 


(After their victory over the Kharrala the 
Chadra) with a push of tho shoulder (».#., 
with a certain amount of trouble) took 
Ctliniot. 

They used more force. 

They killed Malik Machchhe Khan, 

RaeriLu rdk rnUte ne. They harried and destroyed him. 

** Hast- a Malik Hast is mentioned in Bubar’s Memoirs (Elliott’s History of India, \ol. 
IV pp. 236-37), but no particulars regarding him appear to be given Ravetty Jjjmions 
him and Sangar KhAa as chiefs of the Janjuas and Juds .—Notes on Afghanistan, p. 8b5. 


Mod A de Chini6t Jed ne. 


Zdr changdr* la<i! no. 

Malik Machchhe Kh£n kuttho i 
Ragrdn rdk rnl&tffi ne. 
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Kkohhdr traditions. 54S 

Husain Ghori. Ohuohak or Acini was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh 
in descent from Sarpdl, and the latter founded Shaikh a, a fort., and 
Dhankar, a village in the hill of Bh&wda,* north of Mangldn, he and his 
father holding the hill-country and the tracts west of Gujrdt. Malik 
Shaikhri. was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, his younger brother, opposed Timur’s invasion, with only 2,000 
men, on the Beat?. 

Malik Jasrafc, &on of Shaikha, is a historical personago. In 1442 A.D. 
ho was murdered by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, Rdjd of 
Jammu, because her father had been put to death by the Malik. Hia 
descendants are found in Mdri and Shakarpur in Gujrdfc, at MalikwtU 
in Shdhpur, at Jasrat near Chiuiob and in Dhankar near Khdngah 
Dogran. 

The Tartars spared the territories of SarpdPs descendants. After 
1200 A. D.t they had burnt all the Khokhar settlements on tho Beds 
and Sutlej. R6j& Vir KMn fled towards Multdn, but returned and 
founded Kdng?a, 9 hoe from Chiniot, east of the Chenfib, but soon moved 
towards the Beds with Kdlu, his kinsman, who founded Kdluwahan, now 
K4bnuw4n,t in Gurddspur, on the right bank of the river. For himself 
Vir chose a tract 82 Icos south of Kdhnuwdn, and there ho founded 
Vairowdl in Tarn Tdran, naming it after his son Vairo. Bhdro, another 
tribesman, founded Bhdrowdl iu the same tahsil. Kalohandar, another 
Khokhar, founded Mirowdl, Marddna, Auliapur, etc., in Sidlkop Rdjd 
Vir Khdn also founded a now Kungra midway between Kdhnuwdn and 
Vairowal. His territory was 40 has in length, and the town extended 
5 miles along the bank of the Beds. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or mdrfo,§ now occupied by Bhat$i Kdjputs|| and Panudn Jd^s. 

On the ruins of this town now stands the small village of Kdugra,f just 
opposite to Tahli or Khokbaraiu on the west bank of t,he Beds, in 
Uoshidrpuv. In the village is the tomb of Lad ah a Khdn, Khokhar, 
called the Fir Ghdzi, at which offerings are still made. This yhazi’s 
head is said to be buried at Mandi Bohr, a village in Kapurthala, 3 
miles south of Tahli, to which place it was earriod by the stream when 
he was killed, Ladaha Khdn left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descend¬ 
ants founded Dinamdl, Akdlgadhd and Kotli Sdra Klian in Amritsar, 
close to Bharowdl and Vairowdl; (ii) Hup Rai, whose sons founded 
Ddnd in Rayd tahsil, Sidlkot; (iii) Begu, who founded Begowdl and 10 
villages, now in Kapurthala; (iv) Dasihan, tho author’s ancestor, who 
founded Khokbaraiu** as his residence and 12 other villages: Jhan, 
who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son Bdlo, with 9 more 
villages. As these three brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Chdlid Khokharan. Bhogrd migrated to Murdddbdd. 


~ * Possibly Bhaiin iu Jlieluiu. 

I Which place the Khokhars are said to have held in Akbar’s time. 

| Marl in Panjabi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on the roof 

° f |* of'the Buobi got, whence the present village is called Mari BuehiSn. 

% Hangl'i is close to Sri Hargobindpur. 

** Also called Tahli, because one of its quarters was so called from a tahli or ihisham 
tree. 







lu 890 A.H. (1009 A.D.) the Gakkhavs, by whom in all probability 
are meant the Khokhuairs, then infidels, joined the Hindus who bad 
collected under the leadership of Anandp&i to resist the sixth invasion 
of India by Mahmud. Their number is said to have amounted to 30,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other 
weapons, penetrated the Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few 
minutes cut down three or four hundred Muhammadans.t 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kokars occurs in the Taj-til* 
Ma'dxir, a history written in A. H. 602 (1205 A.D.),t vvhich describes 
the revolt of the tribe or confederacy uudor the chiefs Bakun andSarkC, 
which occurred upon a false report of the death of the SuMn Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Bilk, who seized Multan.§ 
The Kokars raised the country between the Sodra (Chondb) and the 
Jhelum and defeated the Muhammadan governor of Sangw&n, who held 
a fief within the borders of Multan, bat they were defeated by Qutb-ud- 
Diu Aibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Hai escaped to a fort, in the 
hill of Jad, which was captured on the following day by the $ultan.|| 

The. next mention of the Khokhars occurs in the Tabaqdt4-Ndsn f 
written about 658 A. JJ. (1259 A. D.).* * § [f It relates that Muiz-ud«Dm 
in 561 A. Hi (1155 A. I).) ravaged the territory of Lahoro, and on his 
return homeward restored fcfi&lkot, in which fortress ho left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusrau, the last of the 
Ghaznivides, assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the 
Khokhat tribes and laid siege to Siiilkot. This account ia confirmed and 
amplified by A History of the Rajas of Jamrnun, which says:—“The 
tribe of Kliokhar, who dwelt round about Mangldn at the foot of the 
hills and were subject to the Jainmfi dynasty, having received encour¬ 
agement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khuarau), aud sure of his sup¬ 
port, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to .Jammu and threw off 
its yoke.” In return the Khokliars thou assisted Malik Khuarau in his 
attempt on Sialkot, whose garrison was befriended by the Jammu forces.** 

The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsir( is an im¬ 
portant one,, and confirms the account of the Tdj-ul-Ma'dsir, It de¬ 
scribes the confusion which arose in the SulUWs dominions on account 
of tho rumour of his death, and states that tho Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jud) broke out in rebellion in 602 H, 
and wore defeated with great slaughteiyfT In this rebellion tho 
Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the R&i Sill, tho ruler 
of tho Bait Range, or Koli-i-Jud, but it is not certain that KM SM 
himself was a Khokhar. 


* Tho, following Vicoount ia extracted from Elliot's History of India, cited as E.Ill.; 
from the Tabafjdt-i-Nusiri; Uaverty's Translation, cited aa T. N, - 3 and from the latter writer’s 

If old on Jfghdnt'ftdn. 

t E.JL II, p. 447, 

•t lb. p. 209. 

§ 16. p. 233. 

1! 26. p. 235, 
if 16. p,3G4. 

** Tahaqtit-i'NiUiri, p. 455> cf, p, 4,53, note 4 (Ruveity suggests that Manglan ia 
Makhi&la). 

tt T. N, p, 481 j cf, GO 4, 
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In 620 H. (1223 A. D.) the Sulttfn JaKLud-IKn, driven from Ghazni 
by the Chingiz KMn, who puraaed him to tho Indus, nought a refuge 
in the Punjab. He occupied Balala and Nika!a* * * § near Lahore, and, 
being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
the hill Jnd. This force defeated the Khokhar chief, and the Sult&n 
obtained his daughter in marriage, whereupon the Kliokluirlhvit joined 
him with a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Khokhars had a long standing fend with Kub&cha, governor of 
Sindh (which then included the whole valley of the Indus below the 
Salt Range), and tho SnltAn’s troops, under the guidance of the son of 
the Khokh&r chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon Kubacha’s 
camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 

The Kbokhars, however, do not appear to have been confined to the 
country between the Jbelum and the Chenb, but to have also held a 
considerable tract east of theBeAs (find the good horses to bo obtained 
in their talicttndis or settlements are often mentioned), for in 638 A. II. 
(1240 A. D.) wo find them enlisted in tho forces of tho Sultana (Queen) 
RAziyyat and her consort Malik Ikhtiydr-ud-Dln, Altunia, but they 
abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal.J 

After the sack of Lahore by the Mughals in 1241-42 A. f)., “ the 
Khokbavs find other Hindu Gabrs ” seized it.§ And in 1246-47 A. 9., 
thefuturo Sultan Gbiytis-nd-Dfn Batban was sent against the Kbokhars 
into tho Jud Hills and Jlielurn.jl Tho Kliokhars were apparently 
subjects of Jaspitl. Sihr&.lf 

About this time Shm’ Khan reduced tho, J«ts, Kliokhars, BlwHia, 
Minis (Minds), and Mand&hars under his sway,** apparently in or near 
his fief of Sundjn, 

In 647 A. II. (1250 A. D.) the upper part of tho Punjab appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mughals and Khoklmrs,ft but nothing 
more appears to be heard of them until the reign of Muhammad Tnghlaq 
ShAh, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1842-48 A. D. 
they revolted under their chief, Chandai\ The governor of the Punjab, 
Malik TatAr Khdn, had to march against them, and though he was able 
to subdue them for a time, they caused great disorders under the last 
Tughlacj kings of Delhi.Ji 

We now come to the TdriIth•i-Mubarah Shdhi, an imperfect manu¬ 
script, the history in which has had to be completed from tho Tabiqdl- 
i-Ahh'iri, which copied from it. According to this history, the lihokhar 
chief Shail™}}' seized Lahore in 766 A. H. (1394 A. I).), and Prince 


* Raukala or MankAla—7?. H. II., p. 553 ; 563. . 

+ Called Kofotr Sanka, who had embraced Tslam m the time oi Muhammad Ohorf— lb., 
p. 503 ; T. N. t p. 294. 

% 1. N„ pp. 647-S, notes. 

§ //)., p. 656 n. 

I! 15., p. (578 : E. II, L. II, p. 347. 

T a*. K p- 815 . 

** 16,, p. 795. 

tf /&., p. 822. 

it Raverly’s Notes , p. 3(57. Farishta toms Chandar into Haidar.— Brigg’s Trans., I. p. 425. 

§| Shaikhi was tho general name by which the chiefs of the tribes styled tlmms.dvcs, 
because “ being Hindus by descent, they had baenrao converts to Islam;’ Hence Jasrath 
is often styled Jasrath SUaikh&.—RuTet'ty'a Notes, p. 367. 
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Khokhar history, 

•rfumdyun, afterwards Stkandar Shrill T, was to have been sent against 
him* but his father, Muhammad Sh&h III, dying suddenly, he was too 
occupied, in securing the throne to set out on the expedition, Sikandar 
Bhih, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Snit-an 
Mahmud Shah JI, succeeded him, but it was not for some months that 
Sprang Kb fin could be nominated by him to the fief of Dibalpur and 
entrusted with the war against Shaikhs. Sprang Khdn took possession 
of Dib&lpur in June, and in September hp advanced on Lahore with 
the forces of Multdn, and accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Mfh6) 
chiefs,! crossed the Sutlej at Tihara and the Be£s at DubAli. On hear¬ 
ing of Sprang Khan’s advance. Shaikhs Khokhar invaded the territory 
of Dibdlpur and laid siege to Ajudhan, but hearing that Sarang Kbdn 
liad passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to 
that city and encountered Sprang Khdn at Samuthalla, 12 kos from it. 
There ho was defeated by Sprang Khan and tied to the hills of dud, 
while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later occurred 
tho grim interlude ot' Timur’* invasion. Shaikhtl,gays the historian, out 
of onniity to Sprang KMn, early joined Timur and acted as his guide, 
iu return for which ho received mercy and honour,! but before Timur 
loft India he made Shaikh! prisoner, and with him all his wives and 
children. 

According to the histories of Timur, however, the Khokhars playod 
a much more important pat t in the resistance offered to the invading 
armies of Tiuiur than the Tdrtkh-i - Mubdrak-Shdhi is inclined to admit. 
In October 1398 A. D., Timur halted at JYi! on the Boas, opposite 
Sh&hpur, Hero ho learnt that Muscat of the tribe of Khokhar was 
established in a fortress on the banks of a lake. He attacked Nusrat, 
and completely routed him, taking immense booty in cattle and burning 
Nusrat’s residence. Muscat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Beils, which Tirnur crossed, marching from Shrill 
Tsnwtix to Jaaj6n, a few days later.§ We next read of Malik Shaikhs or 
Shaikh Kukar, ‘ commander of the infidels,* who was defeated and slain 
by Timur in the valley of Kupila or Hardwrlr.|| The Zafarn&nia, how¬ 
ever, differs from this account. It mentions A lA-nd-Din as a deputy of 
Shaikh Kukain, who was sent as an envoy to Kupila,If and describes 
tho advance of a Malik Sbaikha aa being misreported as the advance of 
Shaikh Kukari, one of Timur’s faithful adherents, a mistake which 
enabled Malik Shaikh! to attack Timur unawares, though he was 
promptly repulsed and killed. Then we hear of Timur’s arrival at 
Jammu on his homeward march. In its neighbourhood he captured 
iseven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had formerly 
paid the jizya or poll-tax to Lite Sultiln of Hindustan, but had for a long 
t.imo past cast off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik 
Shaikh Kukar, but, according to the Zafarndma , the owner of this 


# y u fit, IV, p, 272. 

f pi., p. 20. BiMlpur is the ancient DeoMIpuv and the modem Dip&lpur. 
the modern Pakpattaa. 

+ IV, p. 86. 

§ E. H. 1., IB, pp 415-10. 

\\ lb., pp. 455-8; cf. p. 510. 
i Il>„ p. f)05. 
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Kholhar history. 


Xongliold was Shaikh, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kii fear* (or Shaikba 
Kukari), which possibly nmkoa the matter clear :—Nusrat the Khokhar 
had been killed on the Bests after which his brother, Shaikhs!, submitted 
to Timur, and to employed by him. during his advance on> Delhi.t 
The Malik ' Shaikh* killed at Kupild. was not a Khokhar at all, but in 
Tfmur’B Autob'ioqrapkyhe has become confused with Malik Shaikmi the 
Khokhar. Lastly, Malik Shaikhd had a relative, probably a Khokhar, 
who held a little fort, near Jammu, t 


After Ms arrest by Timur, Shaikh;! disappears from history ; but in 
823 A. E. (1420 A.D.), or some 22 years later, Jasrath (the son of) 
Shaikhs! makes his entrance on the scene. In that year the king of 
Kashmir marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who do- 
i'eated him, took him prisoner, and captured all his materiel. hJatcd 
bv this success, Jasrath, an independent rustic, began to have visions 
about Delhi. Heat ing that IChizr KMn (whom Timur had loft m 
charge of MulUn as his feudatory, and who had become Sultan ot 
Delhi in all but name) was dead, he crossed the Bona and Sutlej, defeat¬ 
ed the Mina leaders, and ravaged the country /from Ludhntim to Arnbar 
(Rupar).§ Thence ho proceeded to Jalandhar, and encamped on tho. 
Beds, while Zirak KMn, tho amir of SAuidna, retired into the fort. 
After some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated 
aud given up to TugMn, the Turk-bacha (Jasrath^ ally, who had taken 
refuge in hie territories), while Jasrath was to pay tribute and return 
home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak KMn into his camp, he de¬ 
tained him as a prisoner and carried him, Securely guarded, to 
Ludhidna, whence ho marched to Sirliind. That fortress, however, 
defied all his attempts, and the Suitdn Mubdrak Sh6h, advancing, com- 
nelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhidna, whence, haring 
released Zirak KMu> he crossed the Sutlej. The Sultan’s forces then 
advanced ns far as Ludhiana, but were unable to cross the Sutlej, as 
Jasrath hud secured all tho boats. When the rains ceased, tho Sultan 
withdrew to Kab61pur,|| aud Jasrath made a similar movement., where¬ 
upon tho BuMn sent a force to effect a crossing at Rupar. .Jasrath 
marched on a line parallel to this force, but it effected a crossing, and 
the Sultdn then passed the river without opposition. Jasrath sfollowers 

i I -T j.1 * _lifirl nlirtaATl wit.hl 


the Sultan then passeu vne river »« ,, * 

then abandoned the opposition lie had chosen without striking a blow, 
and their leader fled hastily to Ludhidna, whence lie crossed the Beds, 


rCC to thMalik Shaikh! Khokhar was the brother of Burnt 
Kliolhar forruerlv governor of Lahore on the part, of Sultan Malimti<l of Delhi. Alter 
Shailid Khokhar had submitted to Timur, and had accompanied him on 
i, hi the Jumna liis influence being sufficient for him to obtain protection for Ins 
W fihaikhi. however, obtained TimuM leave to 
MumloMo^ SietS Vsoon incurred tho suspicion of being lukewarm in Timur a cause 
TKifS}.; <wdeti to arrest. Shaikh^ and levy a random from Lahore- If. Hi, 
p 473 This account ia confirmed by the Znjamdma, which calls Niismt Kdkari brolher 
Si qiftKhi Kfikari-Ifr, p 483, Uaverty states that some authorities say that Shaft* died 
fn^uiM d^lh white allege, that ho was put to death. Jasrath being imprisoned in 
Lnw.roand Some years later Jasrath was released ar.d rctuuied home. Ihcro he put to 
deXfi.ht bMber.and, seizing Jalandhar and KaUnaur, began to aspire to tho 
Bovereigntv of Hind— Notes, p. 368. 

+ E. U. p. 520. 

is H '/ 6 lV p. 54. llaverty acids that lie attacked Sirhind, but it was, defended by 
Sullin Sikh Lodi and ho failed to toko it in 142L.— Notes, p. 368, 

0 Etbulpur (Uuvcrty). 





i8 Ritvi, and finally, after the Sulfcfin had crossed the latfcor river near 


Khokhar history . 


Bhowa,* the J&nft&va (Chen4b). Jasrath now took refuge in his 
strongest place, Tekhart in the lulls but Rai Bhlm| of Jammu guided, 
the Sul lilu^s forces to the stronghold, and it was Captured aud destroyed. 
J os rath's power was, however, rmdiminished, for as soon as tho Sultriti 
had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he recrossed Ohen&b and 
IW.vi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven oil after nearly five weeks' fighting round the fort. He 
then retreated on Katynaur to attack that stronghold, into which Rai 
Blum had thrown himself in order to relieve Lahore. After protracted 
fightmg round Kaldvmur, Jasrath patched tip a truce with Rai Bhfm 
and then went towards the R&vf where he collected all the people of 
the territory of the Khokhars, who were in alliance with him, but on 
the advance of an imperial army from Lfthore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. The united 
forces of. the Bultfin now marched along the river Rfrvi and crossed it 
between Kal/lnaur and Bhoh* afterwards effecting a junction with 
Rd,i Bliiin on the confines of Jammu. These forces defeated some 
Khokhars who had separated from Ja 3 rath on the Cliemtb. 

In the following year (820 A. H. or 1423 A. D.) Jasrath defeated 
Hai Bhim and captured most of his horses and materiel . Tho Rai him¬ 
self was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a small army of 
M a glial s nod invaded the territories of DibtUpur and Lahore, but on tho 
advance of tho imperial leader he retired across the Chemib. 

Aftor this the Khokjbars appear to have remained inactive for four 
nr five years but in 831 A. H. (1428 A. D.) Jasrath laid siege to 
Kakinaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his old 
opponent, Sikaudar lull fa, was defeated and had to retreat oh Lahore. 
Jasrath then besieged Jalandhar, but he was unable to reduce it, and so 
ho retreated to Kaidnaur, carrying off the people of tho neighbourhood 
as captives. Reinforcements wore sent to Sikaudar, but before they 
arrived, he had again advanced to Kahtnaur and united his forces with 
tli-JKo of Mi Ghtilib of that town. These leaders thon marched after 
Jasrath and completely defeated him at Kdngya on the Beds, recovering 
the spoils winch he had gamed at Jalandhar. Jasrath again took refuge 
iu .Lekhar. 


* n . 83 ? A - H * AA M, however, Jasrath descended from Telhar 

(lekhar) and marched on Jalandhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to 
intercept him, but incautiously allowod his small force to be attacked 
by Jasrath s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, 
some of ins fo.lowers escaping to Jalandhar. Jasrath in triumph 
marched on Lahore and laid siege to it, but it was vigorously defended 



* Not identified ; possibly Bhova and .Bhoh nro the .same 

lf sbta » ut •“»»» « U***. 
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Khor — Khoreja. 

by Sikaudar's liaubonunts, and on the Suiting advancing to Samaria to 
its relief, ho abandoned the siege, but kept Sifcandar in captivity.* 

In 835 A. IE. (1432 A. D.) Malik Allfthdiid was appointed feudatory 
. cf Lahore, but he was promptly attacked on his arrival at JAlandhar 
by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge in the hills of 
KotM.t 

In 840 A. H. (1436 A. D.) the Sultan Muhammad Sh&h sent an 
expedition against Slpiikha {sic) Khokhar, which ravaged his 
territorial 

In 845 A. II. (1441 A, D.) the SulWn conferred Dibdlpur aud Lahore 
on Bahtol Khdn and sent hiui against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace 
with him and flattered him with hopes of the throne of Deling After 
this the Khokhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know 
nothing. 

In the time of Akbar the Khokhars held 5 out of 52 malm Us in the 
Lahore sarlcdr iu the Bdn Dolb, and 7 out of 21 parganas in the 
Ohio hath Loab, with one wahdU each in, the Bkt-Jalandhar and 
Rachna Dodbs. In the DibAlpnr sarkclr Of Multan they held 3 out, of 
10 viahills in the Bist-Jalandhar Dodb, and one in the Berun-i-Punjriud, 
west of the Indus, ltaver ty puts their population then at more 
than 200,000 souls. H 

It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the 
origin of the Khokhars precisely where it stood. In an aoeount of the 
Katxl R&jputs from Girnhf pur it is said that some of the (earliest) 
converts to Islam became known as Khokhars, but further on it says: 
“ One of pur ancestors settled in the fort of Mangla Devi in-the Jammu 
State and then took possession of Kharipar. H'oncc his descendants 
became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to Isl&ra in tho 
time of Mahindd of. Ghazni, And further on it. says that KAtila 
do not intermarry with Khokhars, because (jhe latter are of their blood, 
and are descendants of Kdtils by Muhammadan wives. 

(2) a Beotion of the Chulmis which is said to be descended from a 
Khokhar Rajput whose son was born of his mother in her grave. He 
was rescued, but as he had sucked the breasts of a corpse he was out- 
casbod and married the daughter of a Ghuhra. Out of respect for its 
ancestress the Khokhar Olmhras do not eat the heart of any animal. 

Knott, a Jdf clau (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KuoricJa, a jAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


* E, H, I, IV,, 1>. 1i. 

. f It. p. 75. 

t Ib„ p. 85: .Jasrath must bo meant. 

<5 7b., pp. 85-0, 

ij 2fote#, pp. 360-67. Tlio Khokhars of the JAJaniUmr district do net mention .Tamth, 
but only date their settlement there from the time of the Savyid kings Mr. Purser 
(Jullnndur Settlement, Report, p. 10) says this is negative evidence that Jasrath was tt 
Ciakkhay, but ho refers to Major VVaterfield’s OujrM Settlement. Report, in which the Kho¬ 
khars are quite correctly put down as descended from' Jasrath, "who, with Bharat, took 
Jammfi 'when iu Timur’s service,” und afterwards settled iu the Gujnlt district.- See 
Punjab Notes and tyuct'fov, I, p. HI. 
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Klma~~Kholre. 



■f(l) a vcr'y important Balocli tribe forming two distinct htmans— 
ouo near Jncob'Jbud in Upper Sindh, the other with its head-quarters at 
BiUil near Dera Gliazi Khfin. Said to be mainly Hot by descent, they 
occupy the country between the Lagh&ri and the Kasr&ii, their terri¬ 
tory being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the terri¬ 
tory of the Lunds, and stretching from the foot of the hills nearly across 
to the river. They are said to have settled originally in Kech ; but 
with the exception of a certain number in Bahdwalpur they are, so 
far as the Punjab is concerned, only found in Dera GMzi. They hold, 
however, extensive lands in Sindh, which were granted theta by 
Humtlyun in return for military service. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes on the border, and very independent of their chief, 
;i,nd are ° admitted to bo among the bravest of the Balooh.” They are 
true lvirnlB and arc divided in Dera Ghizi into 13 clans, of which the 
B»le)ani and Isiani are the most important, the latter being an 
affiliated offshoot the Khctrans. The others are the-Jangel, Jindani, 
JHnij Jarwiir, Hamal&ni, Tombiw^hi, Mihrwani, Hdlti, Jajela.,* Lashari 
and UmaiAni. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised 
tribes; and at the same time the one which next to the GurcMni boars 
the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock wrote: 
“ It is rare to find a Khosa who has not boon in prison for cattle- 
■ 'stealing, or deserved.to be; and a Khosa who has not committed a 
murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed his neighbour’s 
landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the 
description is not very much exaggerated. 

There is also a Khosa mh-tinnan of the Kinds of Shoniu, and a 
Khosa clan of the Lunds of Tibbi. 

(2) a tribe,of Japs, said to be of Tur Kujput origin and to have 
been expelled from Delhi by the Ckauhans. The people so plundered 
wore called Khosas,t They used to wear th ojaneo, but after contract¬ 
ing unions with Japs they gave it up, except at- Rattiar in Moga 
tahsil in Iferozepur, where the .Khosas still wear it, avoiding social inter¬ 
course with other Khosas. The Khosas hold tho title in reverence 
because in the flight from Delhi an eagle saved a new-born child— 
in the usual way. At weddings bread is still thrown to kites. Tho 
boy’s name was Bhai Randhfr and Khosa Randhir in Moga is named 
after him. His pond in this village is the scene of n mela held there 
in Mfigh and all Khosas have their wishes fulfilled or fulfil their 
vows there. Another special custom at Khosa weddings is that when 
tho brido reaches the bridegroom’s house the Dfim conceals- tho takkuta 
of a spinning wheel in the village dung-heaps, and tho pair are made 
to search for it by tli3 common till they find it. 

Khosak, a Baloob clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Khosab, a Jap clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KuostWal, an inhabitant of Khost in Afghanistan. The Khostwdls are not 
a tribe but include a number of Pa{iuxn tribes, such as the Jdjis. 

Khoxrjc, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

* A small clan, probably aborigines of tho .laj valley, which thoy inhabit. 

J The more usual folk-etymology makes Khosa ~ plunderer, not plundered, 



Khvdakl<a*—Kingar. 


Khudakka, a sept or family of Pallidas descended from Khuud- nd Khtfn, 
son of Khizr KMn (ancestor of the Khizr Khel), and grandson ot 
Saddu Khfiti, founder of the Saddozais. The family is chiefly found 
in Mult&n. 

Kiiudukhel, a branch of the Doozai clan of the Mandaur Patluras, settled on 
the Indus in Peshawar round Panjtar, 

Khugiajii, see Khogiahl 

KiitrKHKAi^r, see KhokhAtuin, 

Rhumba (KHBMttAb-A mo of Hindustan, and found only in the eastern 
parts of the Punjab. His trade is dealing in and chipping the stones 
of the hand-mills used in each family to grind flour ; work which is. 
believed to be generally done by Tarkhans m the 1 
Every rear those men may be seen travelling up the Grapd Trimh 
Rond driving buffaloes which drag behmd them millstones loosely 
cemented together for convenience of carnage. The millstones ^ra 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra,. and the moil deal m a 
small way in buffaloes. They also sing at fairs, and m Wn6l work as 
weavers. They are almost all Musakns&n, 

KauNOA, one of the principal JtH clans, by position and influeuoe in 
HoshiArpur, in which District it is found ui and near Budhipind. 

Kbusba, an eunuch or hermaphrodite : see under Hinjra. 

KhutiAl, a tribe which is found in the Kahuta, Gujar KhSn and Rawal¬ 
pindi tahsils of Rawalpindi, and is connected by dosoeut with the 
Dhfinds and Jasgams of the Murree Hills. 

KhWATA, a title, especially affected by Kashmiris, It is the same word, 
as Khoja, but is not used as the name of any caste or otherwise than 

as a title, 

Kbwajazada, see Sayyid. 

KitYHNG-PO, see ChAhzano. 

fr ,K iutkXbn, a sept of the Mitoa Pt&foe, desei&ed from Kihtr&i, 
one’oflhltWo tonBofShkorn. aoa o£ Miinai: Kaverty distinguishes 

them from the KibirAas or Khbtr&ns. 

KIean ono of the two main divisions of the San sis. Also known as 
Bhedkfct the Kikan are cattle-lifters, Child-stealers, burglars, and some- 
times' robbers and dacoita. They pass themselves oft ns Nats and 
other harmless tribes to escape molestation. I hey will eat beef and 
buffalo meat. Sometimes they are called nHuwalas by the people as 
their women dance and Ring rilhus, ditties or love-songs. 

Kilo hi, a clan of the Manj Rajputs. 

Kill a a tribe of Ja^s which claims Solar RAjput origin through its 
eponym. It migrated into the Punjab in Hunrtyun’s time and is found 
in Si'dlkot. 

KlNGAR, seo K AH GAB. 
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Kird r-—Ko hlsta ni. 



fem. 4, a word almost synonymous with coward, and even more 
contemptuous than is the name Bdnyi* in the east of the Province. 
Ihe term appears to be applied to all the western or Punjabi traders 
as distinct from the BSnyds of H industan, -nd is so used ev*m<5u 

the K}l,1 gra hills. Bat the Arord is the person to whom the term is 

most commonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogether 
as derogatory. Tho Xfrar appears as a terrible coward in the. proverbs 
of the countryside: “ The thieves were four mid we eighty-four: tho 
thieves came on and we ran away. Danm*the thieves !,well done m 1” 
And again : Jo meet a Rdtlri armed with a hoe makes a company of 
rune ivirdra feel alone. ” Yet the peasant his a wholesome dread of 
the Kirdr when m his pwer place. " Vex not the Jjf in his, jungle, 

or tho ivinir at his shop, or the boatman at his ferry: for if von do. 

they will break your head " Again : « Trust not a crow, a dog,' or a 

Kirar, oven asleep/* So again -You can't make a friend of a 
Kirrt? any in0 than ft eaUi of a prostitute.” . 

KrttAlTO, K.ai’aunk, Kuaunk, Kiiuwak. -a man whose duty it hs to cal! 
people toget her for begdr or forced labour ; also called Satv.Aq or 
! boa, : ( ' r of widens.’ Lyall speaks of the Kirank as one of tho mch or 
inferior castes of Hindus in K&ngra, but it is doubtful whether it h 
not rather an ocoupational term, applied to any Koli or I%i who 
adopts this calling. In the Simla Hills the term Karriwak is o-enerally 
applied to a Koli, but in the Koti fief of Keonthal there are two 
villages where Karavv&ks live and form a distinct caste, ranking hioher 
than tho Kolia. These wore originally Knnefcs. Once a cow died m a 
row-shed and there being no Ddgi or Koli present, a Kaneb dragged 
its carcass out of the house. The Katiots outcasted him and his 
descendants are called KardwakeV The Kr.nots do not intermarry or 
dmo with them. They can enter a Kanofe’s house but must, not go into 
the kitchen. They correspond to the Butyls, Balahar, etc,, of the low 
hills and tho plains. 

Kird, Kurd, a powerful Brahoi tribe : found also as a clan in the Maz&ri 
Baloch tribe. Originally a slave tribe. 

Kirmani, a Sayyid chin (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kishtiean, a boat driver, a boatman : see under Maiuaf, 

Ktz albas b, see QrZZII.BASH. 



Koom, a synonym for Powinda, s . The word literally means «nomad.’ 


Ko#an, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
KoBapi, a JAf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


KoWotani, a tfaneric for tho peoples of tho Indus Kohufcfo • soo under 


Ohiliss, Gabare. 
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KoKja~~Koli. 

defective in a member/* * * § more correctly Khoja, 

Kohja.—Ih the Jutlundar tahsil, the first Jdts to become Mosalmatts would 
seem to have l>eon Uie Kaujas or Kohjas who hold five villages; one 
of which is called Where the Kingra oho enters the District. 

Ihoy say their ancestor was a giant who accompanied Sulfur. Mahmud 
ot bha&ni in:one of his invasions and nettled down here as he liked the 
country. His name was All Muhammad or Manju, and he was nick- 
named Hoh-Cha, or * little mountain/ on account of his size. The 
change from Koh-cha. to' Kauja or JKohja is simple. Six of their 
septs (the Sim, Sadhu, Arak, Sin/Dhauoe, and Khunkhun) claim to 
he of Arab descent, and so were originally Muhammadans. Tho ethers 
were converted at various times since the reign of Akbnr. The above 
mentioned six septs at least intermarry on equal terms. The Kohias 
avoid tho use of beef and till lately observed Hindu rites, as well as 
the Muhammadan nikdk , at weddings. They sank to Jat status by 
marrying J&( women. 

Kohli, an agricultural clan found in Shrihpur. 

Kohli, a man, of any caste, who looks alter tho huhh or irrigation 
channels in Ghambd. Not to be confused with Koli. 

Kqhki, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Koif, a small clan of JiHs found in B4Wal (Ndbha). It derives its name 
from its first home, Kokas in the Mand&war tahsil of Alwar. Tho 
Koks ordinarily worship the goddess Bhairon, and perform the first 
tonsure of their children at Purges shrine in the Dahmi ilia a of 
Alwar, Cf. Kuk. 

Kokarah, a Jit* clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf. Ktik&ra. 

Korea va, a tribe of 3&\b. 

KolI, an inhabitant of Kulla, aud, according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, a 
distinct word from Koli, vide p, 218 supra. The form Kold. is 
probably correct, just as I4hold is used outside Irihul in Kullu for an 
inhabitant of lAhul. 

Koli. —The term Koli is used in three distinct- senses. First, as a territorial t 
term it denotes a resident of Kullu, and Lyall speaks of the RAjua of 
Kullu as Koli BSjis.f ’ He adds that the name Koli is applied, out 
of Kullu, to any Kullu man, but Kola would appear to be the more 
correct form. He observes that they were not of pure K&jput blood 
a fact indicated by thoir use of the title Singh instead of Sen or 
P6lj the usual Bajput affix, and that they were probably Kanefcs by 
origin, popular tradition making them for some time petty Thdkurs or 
barons of the upper Kullu valley 4 Second, it denotes the Koli§ of the 
Hills, who is practically the same as the Dagi, or in Chambd as the 
Sim. Third, it is used of the Chamois in the south-east Punjab who 
} have taken to weaving. The Koli of the plains belong in all probability 


* Pmjabi .Di'cf y., p. i 

t Kiuiaru SeitlemcKt Rev,. { 

I Ibid, p. 73. 

§ Soil is often given as a iUjput sept or family. 
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Koli groups, 

tho great Kori ox Koli tribe of the Chumdrs, the head-quarters 
of which is irf‘'Ohan. These men are commonly classed with Cham&ra 
in the districts in which they are found, hut are distinguished from 
tho indigenous Chamdrs by the fact of their weaving only, and doing 
no leather work. Indeed they are commonly known as Charn&r- 3 ulAhiis. 
Mr. Benton wrote: “The Cbam&r-Juldhi'ts have no share in the village 
shins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very gla,d to be 
entered among the village Chainfos* who have anticipated them 
and driven thorn to weaving as an occupation,” I very much doubt 
whether this is generally true. As a rule the substitution of weaving 
for leather work is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in 
the social scale* Tho Karndl Kolis do nob obtain the services of 
Brahmans. 

It is, however, very possible that the Kolia of the hills are identical 
with, those of the plains, or that both are really so named because 
they follow the aame callings. Thus in the Simla Hills, tho term 
Koli is supposed to be derived from Kulin, 1 degraded from a family/ 
t. e., of Sudra status; and the D%i caste is said to be an offshoot of tho 
Kohs, which got its name from dragging away dead cattle (dangar or 
(fuga), so that a Koli who took to removing tho carcases of cattle was 
called a Ddgi Koli. Neither Kolia nor D&gis inay wear a gold ornament* 
or a sihrd (chaplet) at a wedding in those Hills, but in the Siwdliks and 
lower Himalayas Kolia may wear both, though Chamfirs may not. 
Again Dagia and Chamdrs may intermarry, as a Diigi who makes 
shoes becomes a Cham&r. Otherwise ho remains a Dfigi, Yet tbo 
Kolia railk above the Charnlrs or Dsigis and in the lower Himalayas 
■' a Kaneb will drink water from a Koli'e brass vessel, bub not from 
any earthen vessel of his. These appear to be the 8(5 cha or * pure ’ 
IColis of the following note :— 

Once upon a time, when the Simla Hill? were occupied by Kanets, cattle disease carried 
of! nearly all tho oattJe ot tho villagers. As no shoe-makers (CbamArs) were available to 
remove Hie countless dead kino, and ns the villagers could take no food till tho carcases 
wove removed from their houses, they took counsel to get out of the difficulty they were in 
and some Kanet families undertook to remove them, but these families were avoided by the 
other Kanats, as they wore polluted by touching the dead kino, and wove termed Kolis 
Thus tho Kolis are degraded Kanets. Put. they retain their gols, so that the Koli pots are the 
same as those of tho Kanets, and some Kolis of tho filmndilya and Kd&byap pots are found'in 
these hills. Kolis do not touch beef. But they gladly eat the flesh of a male buffalo offered 
to n goddess in sacrifice. They also freely eat the llesh of a black bear. There are no 
Bachi Koh's in tho Simla Hills,j but only fluolni Rolfs. The Pahiri word wchd. means pure 
or purified, frorg the Sonskr. Shuchi, pure, purified or clean. They are like tho Jlifmvars 
of the plains, and water may be taken from their hands. The Koli deity ia called Khathe- 
Blmr. 


» This prohibition would appear to bo due to some old sumptuary law of the M£ s 
Similarly, at funerals Kolis may use lbe dholM (drum) and eandi (pipe). but no others •’ 
Kanets may use any musical instruments except the ifarviugha—mA even that may bo used 
by permission. In the higher ranges it is customary to boat a drum at funerals but in the 
lower the difra, $onkh dndjhailar arc used. 

t On the other hand a very' careful observer (Mr. W. Coldstream), wrote i— 

** In the lower hills (.at least 1 have seen them in HiUspur State) there are Sachd Kolfs 
from whose hands Rajputs and JUifus can eat and drink. The fact is that the necessity of 
having menials ceremonially pure has created these Sachi Kolis, for Jinn wars and’ Brah- 
mans are not everywhere to be got to supply food imtl drink, especially in the lower hills 
The colonies of Sachti Kohs I saw were near forts, and they served the garrison (as water* 
carriers, etc.)” 
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The Kolis of the hilh. ^ 

_..... Simla Hills another atory about the origin of tho Kolia is that 

a Kanot father had two sous by two wives and divided his property 
between them, it being agreed on that wlio ahou’d bo the first to 
plough in the morning should got the first share. The younger brother 
was the first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder ^ waking 
and finding him gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but finding it 
too narrow in a passion killed the bullock with an axe. For this ho 
was turned out of his caste. Ho had two sons, one of whom lived a 
respectable life, while the other was guilty of f kinning and eating 
dead oxen. From the first son descended the Kolis, who generally do 
no menial work, Urn Kanets will drink but not intermarry with them. 
From the second son are descended tbo Dagolis who skin and eat 
dead cattle. They are further Btih-divided into Dagoli and Thdkur of 
whom the former will not oat with the latter bocauae they eat and 
drink with Muhammadans. And between the Kolia and Dagolis corao 
the J’Hrmsi who are considered below the Kolia and above., tlio Dagolis, 
and though they do not bury or eat cattle the Kaneta will not drink 
with them. They are endogamous. 

In Kumhdreairi the Kolia appear to bo divided into throe classes, 
of which two may wear gold and intermarry,* * * § while the third is 
not allowed to do so and forms a separate sub-caste, called Bashirru, 
Kftrriru and (or) SUilu, which is veiy numerous in Kullu. The 
Bashirrd are closely allied with tho Jihotra group, but the people of 
KumhArflain will not eat anything cooked by them, though the Kolis of 
Sirrnur do not appear to object to doing so. 

But another account dividos the Kolis. of the Simla Hills into two 
classes :({i) those who do uo menial work, and with whom Kaneta 
will drink (but not many), and \n) the Dagolis who skin dead kine and 
eat beef. And the latter again lvavo a sub-group called Kaherf who 
will cat and drink with Muhammadans and so are out-casfced oven by 
the Dagolis. Tho Pfims rank betweon the Kolis and the Dagolis. ^ 

In Kullu the Ddgi is commonly styled Koli, or, in Sardj, Betu.t 
But those Kolis who have taken to any particular trade are called 
by the trade name, e.gbdrdru, basket maker; larhye, carpenter; 
damn, iron-smolter; pumibe, wool cleaner; and these names sfciok 
to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as have been tho 
case with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter in 
England.$ So also Chamdrs and Lohdrs, though they have been 
classed separately, or probably only Ddgia (Kolis) who took to those 


* Only those whoso hereditary occupation is tailoring aro allowed to wear gold not o^en 
' those.who 'have recently adopted it. ,, „ „ 

t Tho Rah or in these hills aro like the sweepers or Hhangfa of tho plains, 
t f£W/wi or e lov-casto (Dagi) attendant on a Kanot (or upper class family: 

DiackV^Ru Dialect of Hindi . p. 61.1 On the other hand the majonly of tho low castes 
in Krillu were in 1891 -returned as iMgis in Kullu proper (the Kullu tohsil) and as Kob* in 
Sar&j, and the terms appear to be synonymous though tho latter is preferred as implying 
no reproach. Besides the derivation from ddg, cattle, Dagt is also said to be derived from 
dag»d to fell Neither ddg nor dagnd is given by Diack, op.cit. 

§ In Kullu the higher castes are styled Mitarka (derived from bhtta'-fa, of the inner 
circle while the lower are called Bark it, * of the outer circle .The latter include the 
TUiwi or carpenter, Darehi, ferryman, Koli or Digi and Baretu or axeman, Lohar and 
Birra (or Bilid), an ironaraelter or worker in nirgdl, and Cliaindr in tho order given: Kullu 
GaxsUer, 189? , p. 61. 





The Kolis as clients, 




; but at tko present clay other D&gis will not 6at with the 
LiohAre, and in some parts they will nob eat or intermarry with the 
Cham&vR. Most IMgis will eat the flosh of bear#, leopards, or 
langur monkeys. All except the Loli&rs eat the flosh of cattle who 
have died a natural death. They si and in a subordinate position to 
the Kan eta, though they do not hold their lands of them. Certain 
families of Btigfs, Cliaimtrs, and Loh&rs are said to be the koridars, 
i.c., ‘ the conrtyard people * of certain Kanet families.* YV hen n Kanet 
dies, his heirs call the horidar D&gfs through their jatai or headmen : 
they bring in fuel for tlio funeral pile lind funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral prooossion, and do 
other services, in return for which they get food and the kina or 
funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite 
of the Dagis, but they share them with the Chatnlira : the latter take 
the skin, and all divide the flesh. The D&gfs carry palanquins when 
used at marriages. The Lohdrs and Ghatndrs also do work in iron 
and leather for’ the Kanets, and aro paid by certain grain allowances. 
The dress of the Ddgis does not diner materially from that of the 
Kanets, except in being generally coarser in material and scantier 
in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. 

Sir James Lyall has the following instructive passage on the 
evolution of the Koli, but he frankly acknowledges that popular 
ethnology, whiph almost invariably describes a low as formed from 
n higher cast© by degradation, is not on his side : — 

“ f'roin the natural evohition o! casto distinctions in this direction, I would reason that 
once all the lower castes in Kullu ato the flesh of cattle, but as Hindu ideas got a firmer 
footing, the bettor oil refrained and applied lo themselves the name of KoK.t Popular tra¬ 
dition seems, however, to. go in. the opposite direction, for acwdifi&'to it the Rolfs came 
from Hindustan and gradually fell to their present low position. The real Koli, or as lie is 
called in Kullu the Baohoha Kbit, is fount! in Kotlehr, Lambagraon, etc., of Kingfa proper. 
Thoro the caste is also very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much higher position than it 
now holds. Tho Kolia of Krtngra will not have intercourse with tbo Kolis of Kullu on equal 
terms ; tbo latter admit their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 
flesh. But it is the samo with Brahmans of tho plains and of tho hills ; they will not inter, 
marry. 

•• I am not aware what position the Kolfs of Kangra hold to tho Chanila of Kingra, but I 
believe they are considered inferior to them, and that they will not eat together nor inter- 
marry. The Chonils of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, ami will not mix 
on equal tonus with those that do. There arc some Chan&ls in Outer Sarfvj who are con¬ 
sidered inferior to the Kolfs there.’’ 


f *The Kulln Gaeetter of 1897 gives a somewhat different version, lit describes tho Kolis 
; or Da gift am notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dross euef customs they do not 
differ materially from Kanets, except that they are generally poorer and have no caste 
scruples. Each family is attached to a family of Kanets for whom they perform the cus¬ 
tomary menial services on tlio occasion of a birth, a marriage or a death, receiving in return 
tho leavings of the ceremonial feasts, and alio certain allowances at harvest time : this re¬ 
lationship is known as that of lasain (the Kanet} and d}iavi,~hdru or hholullr (the T>4gi), 
Diack adds that the Diigi family has the solo right of performing ceremonial functions, e. a., 
at a funeral, such ns can only bo undertaken by persons of low casto: op. cu„ p. 51. He 
truncates dhani as ‘master’. For the tern hisain we may perhaps compare ha&an in 
Ludhiinu. 

t But supplementary to and contradictory of this view is the account given in the 
Mandi State Q<i*etteer t p. 30. According to that authority the Kolis claim Kanet origin 
. and 9 ay that the offspring'of a Kanct by a low-caste woman is called a Koli. They 
. perform menial services for Kanot landholders at festivities and are also cultivators, 
but, aro all notoriously lazy. The Chan41s form a branch of the Kolis, but are inferior 
to them in rank and live by extracting oil and carrying loads on ponies. The Chairil got» 
are Lakkar, Chauhin, Takrfcl, 6iy£hi, Mhotlo, Dliomng and Kathwiri. No Koli gott are 
mentioned. 





Koli—'Kriahm. 


§L 


Thus tli© Koliia found as far west as Chambft, throughout tlie Hindu 
.tea of the North-east Punjab, in Kingra and the Siwdliks. Ho 
ia also found in Sirrnur to the eastward, and in that State he occupies 
a low position, below the Loltfir, Bidi and Bftjgi, but above the 
Cliamll and Dilmrd. He must not let his shadow fail upon any person 
of high caste, and cis-Giri Kanets and Blidfs will not even drink 
water tonched by him. Yet these two castes and even R/ijputs will 
drink freely water brought by him in a metal vessel and can prepare their 
,food in bis house if it lias been fresh plastered with cow-dung*. The 
term Koli is almost synonymous with f serf/ and at weddings Kolis 
go on foot or on ponies, but not- use palanquins or a kettledrum 
. {naqctra).* Ritual marriage is indeed not solemnised among some of 
them, the jhajra form being often used or merely the simple rite 
of putting a nose-ring into the bride’s nose.+ 

Kojm, aGujaroUn (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kora, the term for a Kowr, said to be in use in Simla* 

Kobai, KA.im.ti, Kurai. One of the original main sections of fcho Baloch, but 
not now an organised tuman.\ It is found wherever the Balooh have 
spread in the Punjab, and still forms a tribe in Mekr&n. Most of the 
Baloch in Mult&n are either Korai or Rind, but they have long been, 
for practical purposes, J^s, having forgotten their old language, 
disused their old costume and intermarried freely with the neighbour¬ 
ing* population, though they not uncommonly continue to wear their 
hair long. The Kfirai form one of the five Baloch tviboa represented 
in the Cbenftb Colony. 

Kurats, -set, Koraiahi, Koraisi, see Quraish. 

Kobe, a R'amboh olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KoiticsHi, an agricultural clan found in Montgomery. See Quraish. 

Kori, KohM, (KwArf is probably a misspelling for Korl). The Korfs are 
Hindustani Oham&rs, bnt are looked on more or less as a separate 
caste in the Punjab : see under Koli. 

Kojiye, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KotXia, see Kitt an a. 

Kotla, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

KoTr.usRrA, a Itajput sept of the 1st grade, deriving its name from the 
principality of Kotlehr. 

Krammin, fr. Pers. kamin or (according to Drew) fr. krum, work: a class 
of millers and potters, most numerous in Darel, but also fonnd in the 
fertile valley of Tangir in the Indus Kohistdn. 

Krishnt, a Hindu Vaishnava sect. Members of the Krishnf sect properly 
so called, will commence every sentence of their talk with the word 
1 Krishnt Other devotees of this hero salute each other with the words 


• Birmtir Qautteer, pp. 31, 34 and 36. 
t Ibid, p. 30. 

t Ibbotson .§ ISA) speaks of the Korai, as Rial but in § 88$ ha qmtag an oM Biloch verse 
<' The Hot sui Korai ar<a joined to?othor ; they are ocpnl with the Rind.” The Korai never 
appear to have exercised independent rule. 





Ruihar-~*Kmlibancl' 


,_ _' Victory to the holy Krishna,* instead of naiflg fcha 

ordinary ' Riim, Ham. 1 Others will use only the words jai Gopd Iji, 
• Victory to the herdsman.’ And there is a sect known as the Jai- 
Irishni who worship none but Krishn, and are remarkable for the 
combination they present of the extreme Phniva and Vaishnava prac¬ 
tices. They are said to have been founded by Muni Ditatre* to be 
connected closely with the Santesia, or even to 1# a sect of the B£m- 
Tafagfs, to be recruited from both sexes and to worship nude before the 
imago of their god. On the other hand, thpy are devoted to the holy 
places of the Vaishnavas, to Gobnrdhan, Mathra, the Godiivari, and all 
that has to do with the history of Krishn : they read the Bhjtgavat 
Gita; they aro scrupulous observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they 
aro oven reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to 
have only gradually adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to 
marriage and the like. In Lahore they aro known as Bui; and thoir 
priests wear salmon-coloured clothes and white scull-caps, with daps 
over the ears. They reverence more especially the Narbada and the 
deity Chang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river ; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Krishn and which is made of black 
wood or stonfy and on the head of which they keep u small stone 
brought from the Narbada hills. At the time of prayer males and 
females alike aro said to divest themsolvos of their clothes and to wor¬ 
ship thus the image which only the initiated know to be that of Chang 
Dev and not of Krishn. They keep a handkerchief in their temple 
which is called mh, and with which every one who entore tho temple, 
wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of charms 
and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Hindu temple* 

Kubbar, t. q. Ivumhdr, in Jheluiru 
Kfbba, a sept of Baloch. (M.). 

Kuchars, (1) a got of MirAsis, attached to the Malhi J^t a > ( 2 ) & got of the 
Kh atria. 

' Ktjchbam), difc. * brush-binder.’ The term is not a generic name, but 
an occupational one. Tho Kuclibancls settled in Hiss6r say that their 
place of origin is Chi tor in B6jpat&na, and that, during some catastro¬ 
phe, vagnely stated to have occurred .some two or three centuries ago, 
some tribes migrated north and assumed this designation and calling. 
Tho* Kuchband gots are—Chauh&n, Punw&r, Gablot, Ktiehwa, Bautina, 
Sulankhi or Solkhi, Surhia, Sassaud, Badgujar, and Morwdr. They 
U learnt brush-making, from Chaugar, and their women also acquired 
' the art of baking toys of clay. In Hoshidrpur the Kuchbands are 
regarded as Kanjars by others, bnt say themselves that they are 
Gluirds; and in that District their gots are SM, Batwttr, Bes, _iakarhdra, 
Sankal, Baguhar and SonrA. No longer nomads they are now more 
or less settled, especially in the suburbs of Delhi, and in tho canton- 
rneuts of Ambfda and Mathra, At Ambdhi they intermarry with Sdneis 

> -fhe Sauiasi's often tra, ce their or tier to Swami Ditatre, the Muni DatUtreya of Sanskrit 
works, who is so:n ti nes said to have beta tho precursor of Shankar Acharaj, and all 
Santasia it i 3 said, receive the wm'w ia tho name- of Ditatre, There is, however, a 
atorv of a opntoat between this Muni and Dura Gorakh Nath, which would place tho former 
at a date much later than Shankar Aehar&j and either this Ditatre or another of the same 
name is looked on as tho founder of the Jaikishm sect. 









9.he Kuchbands. 


<§L 


-^Kwnitvrs from (be Phulki&n States, whence they cento. |hey earn a 

living tJohMris, makers of hUs-hhac soreenSand oven as domestic set- 
: vanteift cantonments. Their women also make and sell h»««» (cushions 
i for carrying toads on the head) and chink™ (netsforbanging up food, etc., 
. in) and even as prostit utos. But as a tribe they are no onger criminal. 

Calling themselves Hindus, their observances are all ltke those in 
< yogne among Hindus. Sweeper women are employed as uudwives. 

It a fee of annas 4 for a boy and 24 for a girt. Tbo birth of a boy 

is celebrated by Uio distribution of sugar. 


No Kuobband may marry within bis own clan, and, as the Punwdr 
cuMTicviUn s+,n.nd biirbcat in tbo social scale, it is considered an 


and § in tbo social scale,, it is considered an 

honour to intermarry with them. Marriage is contracted m thia 
way: At betrothal, the parents of tbo bridegroom present five 
rupees to tbo bride’s family j this is tbo whole ceremony.' At the 
wedding, a pole is fixed upright m the ground and a burning coal 
nlaced at its foot. A brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, of either the 
bride or bridegroom binds the right-hand thumb of the one to the thumb 
of the left band of the other, and the couple circle round the polo seven 
times and afterward* blow seven times on to the coals lhen the bride- 
Loom takes the bride into his thatch or tent, and unties the knot, in¬ 
forming her at the time that it i* his tent and hor future shelter. 
The bnde returns to her parents. 

The mihldwa, or home-coming, is performed in this wise. When 
th^uS are^ruckaad Be tribe starts on a tour, the bridegroom, 
a of two men as witnesses, goes to the brides 

there presents Its. 20 to her parents. He is then 
Xwed to mss one night, under hie fathei-in-UWs roof and next day 
XrShonie, the bridegroom's two witnesses exhorting the pap 
• un veil duty towps eaolx other. A second, or karma, Marriage » 
“iy rarely resorted to. The bridegroom never mentions the name 
of his mother-in-law. 

WT\ n o on fh occurs the corpse fl carried on a bier of bamboos. 

Whenade^oewm,» ^^ iuiu bnrnillg place. They Jo not 

i of th“ e ashes (plu'd) after the body is burnt. Three days 

oollect any Ot t r fi 0 tions and those who carried the bier go 

later the dect.u9Wl snMt conTe y with them a small quantity of null 
Th sshes arecEted in one ph.ee and the milk sprinkled .on them 
On thl lMi dly the corpse bearers are fed with nee and sugar and 
the remnant is distributed. 


Although those Kuchbands style themselves Hindus they will eat 
W 3 by almost any caste. Cow’s Bosh alone is abjured by them. 
Of wUdanimfds they catch and snare jackal, beards (saada), iguana,, 
foxes ror'"pines, pig, hares, deer, and consume the flesh of all of them. 


-■—~ rr^ ~ TJITTrniT<sj,riaa of Ibe boy’s father go to the bride’s bouse and are 

♦ la HoaliUrpbttwoeinia&r two rupees worth of swoctineats and bo confirm 

given liquor U Hindu*. to fix the date for the 

the betrothal. A marmge The fkerfo at the wedding are made by tho boy’fi 

shampooing of the pan ^ by the girls. But the couple blow on to the fire. When 
sister or sister 8 daughter oi; J ® it8 haltiDg ?]iiCe> boy's sister takes him in 
the wedduig proceasiaUi s - i be 3bftVV i s 0 f the pair are then unkuotted, the boy salutes 
««* -»»»^ 





misr/fy 




Kudha?^Kufsa. 

Y °^ ier aboriginal tribes, the Kuch bands extract curative oil from 
sdnda lizard and do blood-lotting with leeches or by the cupping process. 

The Kucbband in Hissar worship Bim Deo and Lalta M’asdni, The 
temple of: the former ia said to lie in the desert 20 miles west of 
Bikaner. A fair takes place there twice a year in Bh&dou and Mtlgh, 
and on these occasions the Knchband visit the shrine and make an 
offering of one rupee each. They have no respect for other places 
of pilgrimage, such as Hardwdr, Jawdldjf, etc. They also worship 
the cow. In tho event of any one foiling sick, it is customary to 
invoke Edm, thus—Kdm, wo will offer one seer of grain to your 
mother cow.” Should the patient recover, a cow is fed. If sin all- pox 
breaks out the tribe visits the shrine of Lalta Masdni in Gurgdon. A 
promise is then made to bring up two virgins to her service ; food is 
given to two old and to two young women in hor name, and a oocoanut 
is offered on the shrine. 

The Kucbband in Hosbidrpur say they are descended from Khizr 
Pdlof Alidhbds in the Ahgarh District of tho United Provinces 
There is also a Mahardni's shrine at Allahbds, and at her shrine a 
pig is sacrificed. The animal's forehead is daubed with vermilion and 
an earring put in its ear. It is then killed by sticking a largo needle 
f iuto its ribs, the head used to make a j palao, while the rest of the 
flesh is cooked separately and thrown-into the fire with five loaves aud 
gome liquor as an offering to Mali dram. 

Kuchbands have a dialect or at least an argot of their own and 
nicknames for many tribes. Tho Jdt is called a Pant, the Mahdian or 
money-lender a Kapma, tho Chauidr a Namoa, the Gujar a Jhomar 
and the Muaalmdn a Dela, 

KudhAn, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

KusiBA a small caste, nearly all Muhammadans, who work as water- 
carriers aud are probably ffifnwars. They are found chiefly in Siftlkot 
and Bahdwalpur. J v v 

Kuk, a tribe (agricultural) grouped with the Mughals in Jhelum. 

Kuk, a muhin or sept of the Gil Found in strength in Hoahi&rrmr 
where the sept have a bdiya or group of originally 22 villages. * 1 

Kuka, a fanatical sect of the Sikhs. To the peaceful ovder of the 
Udtisis belouged one B&lak Singh, an Arora by' caste, of Hasro in 
Atfcock, who about 1846 inaugurated among tho Sikhs a movement 
which was directed against the participation of Brahmans in weddings 
and, generally, against tboir influence over the community He 
formed adherents in the Sikh garrison of the fort, and they became 
known as Sagrasi or Haljfts * - On Balak Singh's death in 1863 his 
nephew Kahn Singh succeeded him, retaining in the locality a certain 
number of followers, whose doctrines are never divulged BAlak 
Single toBctdngwaB l.owover, taken up by Item Singh, a carpenter 
of Bhainf Aid m LUdhrina,t where he built an extensive dora and 

* No explanation of these two term3 appears to have been suggested ~ ' 

1 According to local legend Ram Piugh was building a house at Hazro for a Savrid 
when he found he had cut a beam too short. The Sayyid a daughter bade him trv it nil in 
Be did sonud fcuudithad growutwlo„ fr Fiomhur ho iS to w“do oi ^" 0 V 
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Ruhara~~KuUckL 

maintained considerable state. He preached that lie was bin.self an 
incarnation of Guru Govind Singh nnd prophesied tho speedy over¬ 
throw of tiie British power. In 1872 the Kukas rose without any 
, concerted, plan, and a hand of about 150 invaded the Miller Kotla State 
and attacked the capital, but were beaten off. At Burr, a village 
in Vati&a, they surrendered and 49 of thorn were executed by tho 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiilna. RAm Singh who had not 
personally participated in the events was deported to Rangoon where 
ho died in 1888, but hisc followers believe he is still alive and will 
re appear. Bia brother Budh Singh inherited the dor a. Katn Singh 
hnd divided tho Punjab into districts, each under an agent, who bore 
the Muhammadan title of stiba* and was under his direct control. His 
followers were called Kukas for "shouters” becauso, unlike othor 
Sikhs, they fall into a state of frenzy (waid)% during their devotions 
shaking their hend|i and shouting their prayers. The latter end with 
a cry of Sat Sri AMI, ‘ f God is True/’ Like many other sects they 
have been accused of holding orgiastic rites. Outwardly the Kuka is 
often distinguished by the sidhipag, a special way of tying tho turban 
straight, and by a knotted necklace of woollen cord the knots of which 
ure used like beads of a rosary. Of recent years the sect has adopted 
the name Nftifcdhdria, The Kukas are not an order, but at the 
edifice erected at Durga (near Nawfehahr in Jullundur) in honour of 
Guru Tfc'gh Bahrtdur the miuistrants are said to be Kukas. The Kuk&s 
revere the Sau Salchi, a book which professes to be a conversation 
between S&hib Singh and Gurbaksli Singh on tho sayings and doings 
of Gobind Singh, tho tenth Guru.§ 

KUkIba, the chief exorcists (dan denewdlds) of the Sfindal B&r, They 
have a semi-sacred position.—See Nokokdra. 

Kulachi, one of the three branches of the Dodai Baloch and tribesmen of 
the Fateh KMn who founded the Dera of that name. Tho Kultfohi onco 
held a broad tract, 20 has wide by 12 long, in Bora Isrudil Khdu and 
gave their name to the town of Kuldchi, from which tho tahail of 
KuUohi takes its name. But at the close of the 18th century they 
wore described as once subjects of the Mirrani Baloch and then 
tributary to Mirza Khrf-n, the QizzilMsh, to whom they paid Rs. 12,000 
a year in revenue. They appear to have accompanied the Hot, who 
found Dora Ism&il Khdn, in considerable numbers, but settled in that 
tract as cultivating proprietors rather than as a military casto and 
they have now sunk to tho status of Js^s, Kuldchi tahsil having been 
overrun by the Gandapur Pathans who are still dominant in it. 


which had enablod her to lengthen the beam. These were ivdhgvH, or according to others, 
•* Atldh.hu K&m s'ingh’s ruin was attributed to his having revealed this watch- 

W °*'Those Uuhwnmadan terms must not bo taken to imply any leanings towards IslAmon 
the part of tho Kukfis- who in IR70 perpetrated the murder of a number of Muhammadan 
buIchors at Amritsar in revenge for their slaughter of kme. 

K tikis also practise religious dances, xn which the 
approaching extirpation of the heathen is symbolised by drawing the hand across the 
throat.— 

§Santokh Singh* author of the Siiraj ParUsh, does not however mention this work and 
its authenticity is not established. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, Vol, V, p. 1. 







Kulai^Kumbar. 

agricultural dan found in Staihpru*. 

Kolale, potters in tho valley below CliitrdJ and in the Gilgit and Indus 
valleys; soa Chitrali. 

Kulak, a small chan in Jjfnd which has a Sidh whose samddh is in Knl&r 
Kln'ifl, Ite was killed by a carpenter, so they never give or sell glvi 
or beestings to a man of that caste. 

KvUtR, a tribe found in the Lodhrfln tahsil of Multan. 

Kolya, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Komhar, Ghomiar, Ghumab, KhubXe, KubhAr, Khohar, KijbhAr or Kubar, 
fold -f. (The Kumhd.r, or, as he is more often called in the Punjab, 
Ghumktr, is the potter and brick-burner of the country .j He is most 
numorons in Hiss&r where he is often a h us bund man, ana in the sub- 
montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as j&$. (He is a true village menial, receiving 
customary duos, in exchange for which ho supplies all earthen vessels 
needed for household use, and the earthenware pots used on the Persian- 
wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He also, alone of 
all Punjab castes, keeps donkeys; and it is his business to carry grain 
within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else¬ 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not cany grain out 
of the village without payment. He is the potty carrier of the villages 
and towns, in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, 
fuel, bricks, and tho like. His religion appears to follow that of the 
neighbourhood in which he lives. His social standing is very low, far 
below that of the Lobar and nob very much above that of the Ohara&r ; 
for his hereditary association with that impure beast the donkey, the 
animal sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him ; as also his 
readiness to carry manure and sweepings. He is nl.so the brick-burner 
of tho Punjab, as ho alone understands the working of kilns; and it ia 
in the burning of pots and bricks that lie comes into contact with 
manure, which constitutes his fuel. It would appear that ho makes 
bricks also when they are moulded; but the ordinary village brick of 
sun-dried earth is generally made by the coolie or Chainttr.) The 
Knmh&r is called PazAwagar or kiln-burner, and Kuzagar (vtilg. JKuj* 
gar) or potter, the latter term being generally used for those only who 
make tho finer sorts of pottery. The Gilgar, Gils&z and GilkAr should 
probably be regarded as groups of the BAj or Tarkhrtn, rather than 
of the Kumhttr. Grave‘diggers, gorhun or gorhand , are said to be 
generally Kumh&rs. In Peshawar and in Attock and R&walpiudi the 
Kumh&r is known as tho Kulftl or KalAl. Mu It dm in Gurgdon is said 
to denote a Kumh/ir, potter’s work being often done there by men from 
Mulfcdn. Phusrai also appears to be a synonym. On the frontier the 
potter appears to be known as Gilgo. 

[The Kumhdra are both Hindus or Sikhs and Muhammadans by re¬ 
ligion.^ 

The Hindu Eumhars. 

The Hindu Kumh&r ia sometimes termed, h on critically Parjdpat or 
Praj&pafci, after the Vedic Prajdpatfs, who were lords and creators of 
the universe, because they make things of earth. In KapfirthaM, how 
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title is said to bo bestowed on the Knmh&ra because they 
w bncl transport it. In Ndbha the Kumhar* claims descent 
Brahma as in the well-known lines ;— 

Earn jdt hd Rangrci, Kishn jdt kd Ahtr, 

Brahmmd jdt Kumhdr hai, Sheo hi jdt faqir. 

“lii&fpa was by caste a Rangar, Kishen an Ahfr, Brahmma a Kumhdr, 
and Shiva a faqir” 

Once, runs the legend, Brahma divided some sugarcane among his sons, 
and each of them ate his piece, except the Kumhdr who put hi 3 into a 
pitcher full of earth and water in which it struck root. When the god 
some days later asked his sons for the cane, they had none to give him, 
but the Kumhdr offered his to the god and received from him the titlo 
of Parj&pat or ‘ Glory of the World But nine other sons of Brahma, 
ancestors of the Brahmans, also received the title. 

Tradition also points persistently to the bhagat or saint, Kubba, as 
an ancestor of the Kumhftrs. In Gnrgaon he is said to have- had two 
wives, the first of whom ran asvay from her home and so her children 
were called Gola. The second wife’s offspring were called Mahr or 
Malnir because she was the sister of the first. Another version is that 
the first wife after forsaking her husband married his servant, gola. 
In these legends the Malirs claim superior status to tho Golas, but the 
latter toll quite another story. Thus in the Bdwal nkdmat of Nabha 
the Golas say that Brahma had (50,000 sons whom he ordered to make 
earthenware. To one of them he gave a gola (ball) for a pattern. He 
made vessels like it, and a vessel larger than a pitcher and called got 
is still made in B&wui by the Kumhdrs. Hence they are called Golas. 
Brahma also gave him a wheel on which to make pottery. For this 
reason all Hindus at a wedding go to a Kumbar’s house to reverence 
the chah, t when Brahma is worshipped.' 

And yet again the Golas in N&bba claim Kfibd as one of themselves 
and say that he it was who made 20 pitchers a day to give away as 
alms, until one day 30 sdhds came to his house ; nevertheless relyiug 
on God’s grace he bade his wile sit behind a curtain and hand each of 
them a pitcher. Miraculously the 20 vessels became 30, us desoribed 
in the following version of the well-known lines;— 

Kubd bhagat Kumhdr thd } 

Bhdnda gharta bis. 

Ear Oovind hirpd kari, 

Hue Us he Ms. 

" Kubd was a potter and made 20 pots a day; but the Almighty was 
gracious and the 20 increased to 30.” 

To this incident is dne the custom at Hindu weddings of curtaining 
off a room in which sweets are placed, a Brahman, sitting behind the 
curtain, being trusted to dispense unbounded hospitality. Moreover 
Kumh&rs still supply ascetics with earthenware gratis. 

* Or Ghutnhdr, as he is termed, except in Biwal nfy&mat with o pun ou his vocation 
which involves ‘ turning.’ 

•j- It symbolizes the aMarehau ohakkar or discus o t Sri Krishna. 
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The Hindu Kumhdrs. 

Hindu KumMrs of the south-east Punjab arc divided into two 
main groups Malar and Gola, tho latter being inferior. M&hr wiveB 
wear no nose-ring.N 

The origins of the Mahrs and Golas are variously described. The 
word Mahr has given rise to several folk-etymologies. One, which is 
somewhat widespread in the south-east Punjab, avers that once during 
a famine a .Kumlrir woman left her home and in her wanderings lost her 
infant sou, who grew up and, returning hcrmo, married his own mother 
hi ignorance of their relationship. But the truth came out, and so 
their children were called man-bar, or ‘ mother-stealer/ But Mahar 
is also traced to mahr , f venerable > or ‘ chiefs and, in Jfnd, where the 
hlahrs olaitn to be tbo pure descendants of Kuba bhagat, to maur , 

* crown.’ 

( There are, however, several other groups in Gurgdon, viz., the Hanslia, 
Xanur,* * * § Mali and IMj Kumb&r. Of these the last named work as 
masons and thus hold a superior position, tho higher Hindu castes not 
disdaining to drink water drawn by them. In the N&bba account are 
noted a Baldia,t u Hateliaj: and an Agaria group, each termed khdnp. 
In fcirmur, Nuban tahsil, we find the Mahr sub-casto only, the Golas 
not being found thoro,§ though they are found in Paonta.1 

The Ifindu Mahr gots\\ include one or two names of some interest. 
For instance:— 

According to a tradition current in Lahore the forebear of the Mahar 
Kamhdrs had four sons ; to the eldest of whom he assigned the task of 
■sifting the brick dust, whence he was called Sangroba (*sifter } ): to 
tho .second son he entrusted the wheel with its tholepin ( kila ), whence 
Kilia : the third shaped tbo wet earth and brought out the ends {noli), 
whence Nokbal; and the fourth dried them, whence Sokhal, from mulch, 

* dry. These now form four gots. A Rajput of the iSarohi got brought 
up a boy and married him to his daughter, but then discovering he 
was a Kumhdr disowned him and his wife, Sarohi is also said to mean 
out-caste. So too among the Golas(| wo find the Jalandhra got which 
is so called after Rupii, a bhagat of Devi, who was born in tlio water 

It is the chief got of the Gola group in Lahore. 

In Kapurthahi, Amritsar and, generally speaking, in tho Punjab 
north of the Sutlej the Mahr-Gola classification is unknown. The 
principal got in tho central Punjabis the Dol, but there are many 
other seetioDs.JI 

To the list 6f Hindu Kumhftr got&% maybe added the IJ trad hi, in 
Multan, whose females used to wear the nath. They are shop-keepers 
by trado and do not make pottery. They abstain from eating meat. 

* The Tanur gots are Khangar, Kholia, Mah&w&lia and Rai Badar. 

t Tbe Baldia are so colled because they live by carrying earth on balds i bullocks). They 
do not act as servants, and are not found in the Niblut State. 

X The Hatelia are so called bociuwo, unlike the others, they do not make earthenware on 
a wheel but by hand. They are not found in Nabha and do not act as servants. 

§ Tho Mahr women in Sinn dr wear tho nosering, which the Golas do not, but tho 
Them sub-caste, which is tho highest of tho three, also wear it. This Thora group is not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

|| For a full list sec Appendix. 

$ See Appendix, 
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yftJs'ln Gurchfgpur the Hindu Ghum&rs are divided into two groups, one 
claiming descent from Sain PA1, a Ibijpub, who had seven sons 

6. Haljbal \ Who became potters. Their 
( descendant* avoid marriage 
I. inter ne, because they were 

7. Tak J true brothers. 


1. Gluimau. 

2. Ojha. 

3. Tatla. 

4. Machch’^na. 

5. Kahkm, who became a cultivator and 

thus a Jifc by caste. 
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The Territorial Groups. 

„ ho Kumliars of Sirsa are divided into the Jodhputia, from Jodhpur, 
who use the furnace or lhaf.fi aud are generally mere potters, and the 
Bfk^nori orDesi, from Bikaner who use kilns ( pajdwas), but. are chiefly 
agricultural and look down upon the potter’s occupation as degrading. 
In Hisa&r there aro four nondescript groups, the Bkl&wati, Magroohi, 
Nagori and Bhandia and others. All those appear to be really differ¬ 
ent tribes and not separate clans of one and the same tribe oiveaste, as, 
though all smoke and eat together, they will not intermarry^ Of these 
the first-named smoke with and take wives from the Rugrachi, 
but will not give them brides in return. Other groups mentioned in 
accounts from this District are the Gola, Marti- and Miiki, all three dis¬ 
tinct and not intermarrying. But other accounts make the Gola the 
same as the Marti and the BfdAwati identical with the Magrechi. 
Several of the KumhAr tribes have abandoned pottery and taken to 
agriculture as an occupation aud have thus risen in tho social scale. 
^ Other territorial groups of the Hindu Kumhars arc :— 

3. Brf,gn or MArwan,* q. v. 

% BAngar(it) a sub-caste, found in Kapurthala, originally immi¬ 
grants from the Hangar. 

3, Do3i.* j 

Occupationally, the Brigri group is also sub-divided into Kliapmarua 
or agriculturists and Kliapbandas or potters, which form sub-castes, 
as they do not intermarry, or eat or smoke together. They avoid four 
gots in marriage. The MArwdfis oi the B&gap use camels at weddings, 
as they keep camels instead of donkeys. Besides Griga, they also affect 
Jin Devi, whose shrine is on a hill near Jaipur. Fairs are hold thore 
on the 8th and Oth sudi of Oh ait and / 


The Miinv^i-Desi groups appear to be found only in Jfnd. and in 
SiAlko*. 

The Kumhars of JCAngya appear, however, to bo also known as Desi 
and their women wear gold nose-rings. Their gots are Daub'd, Gan- 
gotra and Solial. Iu Maler Kotda the Pa j£w agars are said to be Desi, 
there being no MArwSyfs in the State, and this Deaf group is further 
sub-divided into Mahrs and Golas. In Jfnd these two sub-divisions of 
the Desi group are also found, the Mahr being also called Mara. 

The Occupational Groups. 

The KumMrs are also divided into several occupational groups, 

(i) The Agaria or Aggaria (a synonym for Ktizgar, q. v.) who are 
found in Nabha, where they form a tansWithout guts t and 
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Kumhdr occupations. 

avoid near ldn in marriage. Claiming to bo of higher rank' 
than the other KurnMra, they wear the jdneo and oook 
their food in a chunk, 

(ii) The ICmnJgar, or makers of kinds (troughs or tubs), in • 
lerkotla, when they are all of one got, the Aggarwiil, and 
say they came from Agra. They claim Rdjput extraction 
and are often called Pattjpire as they worship five pws— 
Pir&n Pir, Gug&, Khw&jdjf, Devi and Nigab&. 

(Hi) The Kuagar, found in .Jfnd, Mbha (where they are also 
called Agaria), K&ngya, Sirmur, MulUn, and M&ler Kotla 
(where they are all S&lv&han by got)- They make kuzus or 
small vessels and cluitu Ohhatri origin. [See Agaria yi) 
supra ]. ''A . 

(iv) The Nun gars or salt-workers are found in Jtnd ; and in Multfoi 
where they are known as Nundris and used formerly to 
make salt, hut they now deal in charcoal. 

tv) The Pajawagar or kiln-burners, found in M&lor Kotla whore 
they make bricks and have two groups—Marw an and 
Desi. 

(yi) The Shoragar, found in find, and in Sh&hpnr, are makers of 
saltpetre, but hardly form a distinct groups 

The cults of the Kuinluirs offer many points of in/erest Thus in 
Dfilhi the Kumh&rs worship all the deities, and all, Hindus too appa¬ 
rently, especially affect Tabar Pir, as well as the Khw^ja of Ajmer; 
and in the amdwas of Asauj they visit the shrine of fehams Kh4n at 
Naucml-dewat- in Delhi. The goddess is also worshipped, her devotees 
living chdrun, etc., to the poor in her name. In M&er Kotla the Hindu 
£faega» invoke Pir Daatgir ,* the Pirdn Pir before beginning work, 
making a diva or earthen lamp m his name, to ensure the safety ot the 
{kings made, lu Nabha the Kfizegars again invoke Ghulam Qadir 
Muhtud-Din Jilani and other Muhammadan saints, though they are 
Hindus At weddings too they make offerings to pir?, etc., and dis¬ 
tribute rice cooked with sugar among Muhammadan beggars, the 
brotherhood, and people of their own quarter. 

In Dera Ghazi Khan the Kumbfirs, who are all Muhammadans, affect 
the Tatrnsa Pir. 

In Lahore the Kumhdns celebrate the Holi with more enthusiasm 
than any other caste. Their principal shrines are those ot Rdm Sahiu, 
virot Ronecha in (?) Lahore, and of the pir of Narar, a village m 
the district of Rincha Ohdranan in the Khetri fief of Jaipur State. 

The Hararwola pir also has a shrine in Hateli, a village m (?) NSbha, 
whence the Kumliars migrated into the Amloh nizamat of NAbha. 
When a child is If months old they carry it to his shrine, where they 
offer H tiers of malidd and this is also distributed among the brother- 
hood. The mother is then taken to a well to draw water, carrying 
with her some hakli (boiled grain) for distribution among c hildren. 

‘^T^astgillaS^thopir”>1 thJiashmiri (Muhammadan) Kumhara in Gurdispur, 
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'lion the child is 6 months old they offer sweets to the goddess afc 
Kfmgra. They also worship the chak afc the Hdi and Diwfili festivals* 

The KumMrs in N&bhu, both Golas and Mahrs, affect Bhairon and 
Guga especially. And in the B&wal nizdmat tliey play the tahla or 
drum, an instrument invented by them and used by Hupisar KumMr, 
an attendant of Devi, with whom ho used to play chess. In an 
assemblage of Kumluirs one of the caste assumes female attire, and dances 
and sings while tho others perform music, Kumhfirs sometimes act 
as bards, and as such associate with Bahrupias, though they consider it a 
disgrace to play the drum for prostitutes. The Kumhdra express joy 
by a curious dance, in Lahore. 

The Kumhtfrs, both Gola and Mahr, of Brfvval worship Sail once a 
year, and also at weddings, by putting rice cooked in milk on a piece of 
plastered ground, where the women bow their heads in reverence. A 
bride is bound to ride on an ass afc her wedding under penalty of ex¬ 
communication. In Amloh the Gola Kumhflra do not wear red clothing 
at weddings. Those of other nizdmats bring tbo bride in a cart. 

TheJKumhflrs of jj&wal perform h child's first tonsure at Bhairon’fl 
shrine at Bds in Guvgaon, and to this shrine a bride and bridegroom 
are also taken with their garments tied together, to offer sweets and 
cash in lieu of a lie-goat. 

In Kfoagra the Kumh&rs have no saints of their own, except the 
potter’s wheel, chafe, which originated in Gorakh Nath's gift to them of 
his muiidar or earring for a wheel. Ever since it has been worshipped 
at the DiwdK, and on that day Kumhflrs cease from work, make offer¬ 
ing to the chak in fulfilment of vows, and, if a goat is slaughtered 
sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When a chak is revolved for the first 
time some sweet porridge ( karah) is offered to it. If a man has no 
children or if they die young he vows his next child to the chak, to 
which solemn offerings are made if his prayer be heard. Tho chak is 
also worshipped by Bajputs of the higher groups. 

Few Kbmhfirs are true Sikhs, but some are followers of N&mk or his 
disciples. Thus in Amritsar the Sukhal Kumli&rs acknowledge the 
authority of the mahants of TejiwnK and B&m Bits, who are disciples 
of Biibil Budhtt, N&nak’s disciple, and these mahants come to con¬ 
gratulate them on tho birth of a son, receiving presents in return. 

/ The Muhammadan Ktmhdrs, 

\Tho Muhammadan Kumh&ra also have two territorial groups_Deal 

and - Mult&if in M&lor Kotla, Jind and N&bha. The Desx women 
wear a gown ( pahan) over the trousers, which hangs from the neck, 
while the Mulfcdn! women wear a petticoat. Desi women believe in 
Sltla, but not so the Mult&nis. ' 

In Gurd&spur the division is into Panjabi and Kashmir!: in Sidlkot 
ami Gujr&t into Kashmiri and Desi.) 

The Muhammadan Kashmir! sections in Gurd&spur and Si&kot 
are 

Chang, in Gnrctespur j Parar, in Sfolko*; Sadji, in Gurd&pnr; Shaikh 
m GuriKspur and in Gujr&t, in which latter district all Kashmir! 
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hmlidra claim to bo Shaikhs and have no other sections. As the so 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Desi KumhArs for 
the purpose, 

vThc Muhammadan Kumh&rs have no occupational groups of import¬ 
ance, the only one of interest being the Kukila/t in GujrfLt, who are 
professional singers arid dancers by trade, giving performances at 
Kumhiir weddings. Though looked down upon by the other Kumhars 
they obtaio brides from them. 

In Mian wall, Leiali tahsil, certain groups are alluded to but not 
defined. These are ;— 

1. Angara or P Rahgatti) 

2. fiaryar [ which intorraarry. 

Iiangam or F Angara ) 

In Miiluwfili the Kumhars are cultivators as well as potters, and a 
few are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however, looked down upon. In Leiali the Kuralifirs claim descont from 
JakU Bakrf,f the saint, whom they invoke in beginning work in the 
prayer 

Dddd Jaldl Baqri, Hdji Crilgu , 

Allah hare, so ho.% 

But in Bhakkar they affect Sh&h Husain Bakhsh of Pesh&war. 

In Amritsar Luqm&n is said to be the ancestor 6f all the Kumhdrs, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying :— 

Bnmilld haul- Rahrndn-u l-Bahim hu us tad Lnqmdn Rahim Hdji 
Gilgu . 

Jaisi AUuh bars so ho; dhar thoha, ydn% chald chah ho, 

G-algu is the pir of the Punjabi (Muhammadan) KutnbArs in GurdAs- 
puv and of the casto in Shd.lipur. In Multan Hdji Gulgu is the * * * § priest ’ 
of the Kuinhdrs, and at weddings they offer He, 1 and G yards of red 
cloth to the jhandirs (standard-bearers§) appointed for the purpose, in 
liis name. 

Iu Gujrdnwdld the Muhammadan Kumhars are said to believe in the 
Prophet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing his name. 

The Muhammadan Mnltdnis affect a saint at SAmfina in PatiAla, 
while the Deals visit the well-known shrine of Sfidhaura in Ambdla. 

r Caste Administration, 

\The Kumlidrs have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govern¬ 
ment, Thus in the south eastern districts, the Kumhdrs have chann- 
tras at each large town or city, e. </., at Delhi,|| and to this place all 


* KolAl (P> is said to bo a contemptuous term for a Kurnh/lr ia Labor©. The KolAl is a 
yot of the Mir&sfa and its members are mirdsis to the Kumhars, though they sometimes 
work as Kumhars also. 

| in Dora Tsnrnl Khan, however, they claim descent from Mir Katal. 

X IUjf Gilgii is here explained t<; be the perfect saint who could fulfil all desires. 

§ They say tho jaa^din are th« khalifa* of their priests. 

U Tiie Delhi , » used to atlend all important meetings in Gurgnon, but he is now 
said to have appointed (subordinate ?) chaudkri* in towns and villages. 

There ia also said to be a chaudhi i } for each group of ■ 
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disputes, unless tried on the spot, are bronchi for trial before a 
panchdyat . Each chauntra has ica chaudhri, whoso otijoe is not usual¬ 
ly' hereditary, and he presides over the panchdyat. \ 


The thaiulhri visits any village in his chauntm at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings. At a wedding he receives a rupee, some ghi 
and a little fruit. If the chaudhri of any other chauntra attends he 
receives sweets and ghi. If not present in person the chaudhri gets 
only Be, 1 in oash. Tbi^ money is earmarked for the expenses of the 
whole community or its panchdyat. A chaudhri can impose a fine of 
Ks. 100 or even excommunicato an offender. (Among Hindu Kumhars 
the chaudhn gets a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a h&j. 
In Gurgaon he receives Ro. 1 and a turban at a wedding or kaj ; and 
decides disputes relating to contracts of betrothal or marriage, innova¬ 
tions in custom, and judges co-habitation with a woman of another 
easto, Ae a punishment ho can fine the offender or compel him to 
entertain the brotherhood,^ 

fn Kdngfft the Kurahdrs had their gaddi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgoltou. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panchnatd , which proscribed the wedding rites and 
in which the names of the married pmr were registered, the older 
| chaudhri) reoeiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has fallen into 
disuse. The chaudhri is elected and liis powers are limited. Ho is 
first consulted in regard to questions of betrothal, etc., and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates upon them. 

In Jiad and N&bha the office of chaudhri is either hereditary or elec¬ 
tive, hut in tho latter State the Knmhiirs have chxudhris of their own, 
independent of Hissdr. In Sirinur, tho Mahr Kumhdrs of Nfihan 
have panchayats , and a chaudhri &i Am bid a, but the Mabvs and Golaa 
of Paonfca have a chaudhri or chauntra at Bufin, in Amb&la District, 
and he is subordinate to the chaudhri at Kalait. At a funeral he re¬ 
ceives a rupee and la pagri, but at a wedding only the bhdji (swoeb- 
meats, etc.}, is divided by (? shared with) tho chaudhri nothing else 
bring paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by 
fine, the offender being summoned by the chaudhri before a panchayat. 
The chaudhn has a wazir, nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panchayat on the chaudhri’* behalf. The panchayat 1 8 finding is re¬ 
ported by the wazir to the chaudhri and if he concur? the matter is 
settled. If not, it is again debated by the panchdyat . The chaudhri 1 a 
office is usually hereditary, and cannot be given to another family with¬ 
out consulting the chaudhri and the panchdyat. 

The Mult&ni Kumh&rs of Miller Kotla have only a loose system of re¬ 
ferring disputes, especially those relating to marriages, to arbitration 
by the elders of tho sub-caste. But the Deal sub-caste in this State has 
an ancient system of administration. The chaudhri, who lives at Basi in 
Patiala, holds a sanad bestowed on him by some ruler, which confers on 
him authority to decide disputes within the caste. This sanad descends 
from father to son. At weddings the chaudhri gets Ro. 1 and a pagri t 
which is presented to him personally or sent to him through a mirdei. 

The panchayat system is found, raoro or leas developed in Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gxirdaspur, and Gujrunw&la. 
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vry/ j ti fjhe gouth-wept of the Punjab the chaudhri is called mchtqr M and 
_ elected from the family in which the office is hereditary. He 
settles petty disputes in the caste and attends weddings and funerals, 
receiving a double share of the Ihdji. His eon as successor is installed 
by the community by tying a turban on his head. In MMiiwitll, 
however, tho system, seems to he in complete abeyance. 

West of the Indus we find the mehtar exercising a largo authority 
foi'IsA Khei In Peshdwar he is termed kalantar, and he decides 
disputes, but his chief duty is or was to assign the tasks required of 
tho Kumb&rs under the Sikh system of forced labour. 

Ktmihar drew. 

In Ktingra the Hindu Desi Kurnhar women wear a nose-ring of 
gold. 

In Mdler Kotla the Muhammadan MuMni Kumhar women wear 
a ghagrd (petticoat) and the noth, but these are not worn by the 
Desi women, who wear instead'an angid or bodice. In N&bha th'e 
Desi women wear over their trousers a pahan, which hangs from tho 
neck, the upper part forming u bodioe. 'Hie MuBitms wear a gown. 

In Mriler Kotla* the Mahr wives wear the ndth, whereas those of 
the Gola sub-caste do not, and in Njibha they do not boro the nose. 
Tim Mahr women in the latter State also wear loose trouters below 'ho 
■gown. 

In MttU&n the Hindu Utr^dhi .females used to wear a gold ndth. 
The Muhammadan (MultAnfs mostly) Kumhfir females wear the 
pairdhan or chola through life, as a rule, but some of them, chiefly 
the Kalai or Kniki, who am found in BaMwalpur, replace the chold by 
the choli after marriage. 

In Mftinwflli tuhsil girls assume tho chola after marriage. In Leinh 
Ktimhdr women wear any ornament save tho nose-ring and those 
worn on the feet. 

Tho Kntnh£rs give their name to Knmh&raain, one of the smaller 
Simla Hill States. The State was founded by Pah&r Singh, one of 
four Brahman brothers from Gay .4, who had a pet cat which wns 
killed by a mouse that sprang upon I her from beneath one of the 
1 8 potters 1 wheels then at work at Kumh&rsain. Ho complained to 
Kotesbart MahAdeo, who is said to be the owner of the ohiefship 
(gaddi), and tho god promised him redress. So all the KumhArs wore 
killed, except a pregnant woman and her descendants still live in the 
State. 

KiInpHi-panthL A sect, founded some 40 years ago by Hdkiin Singli 
of Kdrnpur, in Patiala. Holcim Singh was described as an insignificant 
looking man, living in filth, and possessing a few tracts and a New 
Testament in Panjabi (which ho had obtained from American Mis- 


• And also in Jlnd, whore the ndth is said to be of gold or silver. In this State it is also 
added that the Mahrs uso waggons at weddings, whereas tho Golas. both men and Women, 
nuist vide asses on such occasions. Oolaa themselves boat drums, which Mahr a will 
not condescend to do, at a wedding. , , , .. 

f Kotoshar or Koti deyta is still the god of the State and has a tomp’o at Mauuon, a 
village in KumMrsain. 
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aionavies at ImdhiAna), from which' ha used to read to Ins tow followers; 
bnt thee soon numbered about 3,000 smile, and include# several well- 
to-do inhabitants of ftimpnr. His punching too underwent change, 
and ho taught that the British Government would shortly he replaced 
bv his own. Giving himself up to religions meditation as a lad, 
Hakim Singh who was a U\, wandered about for several years as a 
fnqir visiting shrines in different parts of the country, m the belief 
thlt by so doing, he would atone for his past sins and obtain merit 

in the eves of God. Then he settled down at his native village and 
Ian to preach the worship of the Neb K».a„k Ayatdr* or spotless 
incarnation of the Deity. He obtained some Christian hooks troiu 
the missionaries at Ludhiana and declared uliat Christ was the Nell 
Kalank, and that he was himself an incarnation of Christ; the Imam 
Mahdi expected by Muhammadans, and alao tho Baghnoth believed 
iu by Hindus, He taught his disciples to eat together and called his 
sect Kunrhih Panthf, humlih mining fto earthen 
a sccfc).t He enjoined strict morality, and declared that the »at,yug, 
or era of truth, was about to ooimneuco While MknowiPdjging 
Christ was the true Gurti, he maintained that he hunsell was an 
incarnation of Christ, and that it was for him to baptize. 

Originally a disciple of one Thartpuri> a sddh of his own village, 
for 20 years H&kim Singh did not come out of Ins house. Ho had 
his head shaved and also those of several women, lo avoid obeying 
the calls of nature, he used to put » stick down his throat after 
eating and so cause himself to vomit. Thus was called mult karam . 
Ho was believed to possess tho power (called ?oga bhxaa) of being able 
to hold his breath for n long time without showing any sign of life. Ho 
was a great-opium eater and when visitors called on him too first thing 
he offered them was opium. 


Kunm— (1) A PnthSn tribe of the same descent ns the brizi The 
original Kundi country consists of a tract lying along tho Sohah 
stream below tie Bbittani tango in tbe Unk tahsil of Dora Isnrii 

Kirin Tlie tribe is loathe to emigrate and herds together m its old 

villages, and all their eastern villages have been occupied by imi.u- 
grJs from Marwat. The Saudi, area Pawinda tribe hut wWad m Ao 
distvict about tho same time as the Panlat hhel Lolidni. i he Hun b 
are or wore a lawless tribe and groat robbers and the proverb ran : 

- Better a dead Kundi than a live one.” (2) Sea also under Isperka, 


Ktjndu, a tribe of descended from Kundu, a Kajput, who married a 
widow by karewa and so lost status. It is found in dind tahsil. 
(See under Phogvtt.) 

KowUUwlU, a sect cf faqirs, said to practise divination by meansof keys 
They appear to com© from Si&lkot, and are found in Jhelnru. Hu y 
are probably B&wals. 

Kukjra, Kdjjjja, Karusjka, a lmwher of vegetables, kunjr& i» » 
purely occupational term nothing more'or less than the HmdustSoi, 


♦ Thfira is a nrobboev in Lho Hindu Sh&stars to Uio effect that “ Noli Kalailk AvaWr , 
will be born in the house of a Kliatri in village Sumbhal m tho MorAdibfcl district m 
Sambat 1640 A.D. 1863-84. 

| So called because they all eat in common. 
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as mbn-farosh i« the Persian, for green-grocer. The big men generally 
use the latter term, the small costermongers the former. Bat in no 
case is it a caste, The Kuiijpt belongs as a rule to one of the castes 
of market gardeners which have been described under minor agil- 
cultural tribes. I do not know why Kunjri should have been returned 
under that name only in tho east. It may be that in other parts of 
the Province it is more usual fco call the’seller of vegetables an Ardan 
or Bdghbdn, as the case may be, and that the word Kunjpd is little 
used. This probably is tho true explanation, as the figures for Native 
States show tho same peculiarity. 

KnpcHANi, a Baloch sept, now represented by only a few families in 
Bhakkar tahail. 

Their tradition is that they fled from Persia into BalocMst&n, 
whence they were expelled by the Marri, Bngti and KfLhiri Baloch. 
But they rhv that they are an offshoot of the Qaisarani tribe 
of Sanghar tahsf) in Dera Gh$|i Khdn whose chief is stated to keep 
their genealogical tree. In the east Kachhi of Balochistdn the 
Harris, Bugtis and KAhiris all say that prior to their advent into 
that tract it waa held by a people culled Kupch&ni of hit origin 
or status. This tradition lends support to the theory that BalochintAn 
was once occupied by Ja^s, who were driven out by the PuthAn, Brahui 
and Baloch. 

KfiaXr, see Koraf. Kiirai is also a Teli got, 

KurAn, Koram, a group of Kanbts found in the Him la, Hill States of 
Bashahr, Jubbal, Balsan, etc., and comprising numerous septs. Kurd ns 
give daughters in marriage to the Kha^li Kanets. In Baehahr the 
Kur&u is also called Rahu, q, v. 

Kusak, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

KnEE>ni, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur, see Quuajsh. 

KurmI, KuMimi (Kanui, Kimi).—A great caste of cultivators very widely 
spread over the eastern parts of Hindustan and tlie Deccan. 4 Of 
good caste is tho Kunbm, with hoe in hand she weeds the fields 
together with, her husband. J Butin the cantonment* of tho Punjab 
the Xurmis are generally occupied, like other Furbias, in cutting 
grass, weaving and serving as grooms; and they are even said to 
keep pigs. They are, of course, a very low caste; lower far in social 
standing than the indigenous agricultural castes of the Punjab. 

Kurpalka, an agricultural clan found in Sh6hpur. 


Kurt An a, see Kutflmi. 

Kctbtana, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Ku RETAN AD, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. , 

Kubunjtja, see under Kunjra. A green-grocer. 

Kusan (?Kasdn\ * those, generally, who derive tk$ir livelihood directly 
from the soil,’ as opposed to zamindar : II. Q ividson : Lridhi&na 
Settlement Repvrl , 1859, p. 29. 
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I&t, an agricultural clao found in Shdhpur. 

Kutana, for Kurtana or Korutana.—The term for a Muhammadan Chniira 
rm fch ® so ^ t “~'vest Punjab and equivalent to Musalli in the north-west, 
lfie Kurtana are a class of sweepers, converted to Islam, who arc 
settled on the bank of the lower Indus and have given up scavenging 
and eating carrion and taken to making ropes and working in 
grass and reeds. The word is sometimes applied to any Muhammadan 
sweeper, but, strictly speaking, only a convert who has become a 
haMrhhor or eater . of things permitted by the Muhammadan law, is 
a Jvurtana, borne Kurkinas even cultivate hind on their own account; 

and, so long as they do no scavengering, the Kurkloaa are admitted 
to religious equality by other Mn8a!m£ns. Possibly the Kurkinas of 
the Indus banks are a, distinct caste or people from the Chub fas, but 
they return no large tribes and appear to bo a caste formed from the 
debns of numerous tribes degraded by function. In the south-west 
tbo term Khoja is algo applied to a converted sweeper aud is thus 
synonymous with Kurkinas, which literally means f flogger ’ or exe¬ 
cutioner : see foot-noto to p. 183, supra. 

ECuthhalo, a sept of the Bhattis, descended from Kuthritl. son of Bhoni, 
and found in bhUkot ' 
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